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‘ districts where a British? ofi cer can rarely venture,-- and they l 
greveal to, the administratio - much. interesting information ` 
regarding the strange people and districts it is called upon, £O... 
govern. The Bhils those wild and uncompromising tribes, | 
men whom Outram was the first to réclaim from their almost" | 
primeval savagery and. to conyert into a user soldiery,, a are still, : 
kfuli oi interest i—. / P 


Vhile surveying in the Tapti viles Mr. Graham, Assistant Sure” 
veyor, witnessed some extraordinary examples, of sorcery among _ 
thet, Bhils, such as walking through and treading on live coals barefoor 

d withBut. sus: taining the slightestpapparent injury. The offcer in charge ; 
of the party was-assured it was a common -practice and frequently — | 
adopted by village punchayeés as an ordeal in trials for. theft” and: 
murder. D 


The Bhil Comis. which has been recruited out of this rough 
aterial, is clearly exercising a beneficia! effectezin um 


prisia (X 
' — Before the organisation of the corps the Bhils trusted tees 
on ail intruders as enemies, and were so incredulous of the good ane 
-of the British, that they had to be paid daily, simply because they ‘could 
not believe thal, if they remained, they would really -receive their pay’ 
at the end "of the month, Now there are always.a number of young- 
men waiting for vacancies to bé enlisted in the regiment. Desertion 
is still- frequent, but thís is partly due to their love of hoine and the 
distances to be traversed, it being no uncommon thing for a'sepoy. 
to walk fifteen or twenty miles to his home after his day's [nons and 
be back in time for parade in che morning. 


"Much interesting information of this sort is collected bs the | 
Gurveyors, and,-in the event of the- preparation of a new edition 





| 





Por the Liipertal Gazetteer of India, it would be worth whiie 
En make a diligent search through the Indian Survey Reports 


Ez 


fence a a'mine of rich data might be extracted, 
The Revenue Surveys form. the principal basis on which the 
» ole fiscal administration of the.country rests, in India the 
Government is the chief landowner; hence the, determination of 
the area of the fields of the. cultivators or landowners, with, 
whom, as the case may. ‘Se, thé Government “ Séttlement ” 
nade, is a matter of prime necessity to the State. The chapter 
an this subject is rather. more technical than thé others in Mr. | 
Blagles s volume, but its-importance has been recently exempli- 
wied in the case of the "proposed survey of. Behar, which has 
«cited some opposition among the JBeugali. landowners, meet- 
bwes Daving been held denouncing it on the ground of its incite 
; to litigation. This, surely, is the very strangest argument 
“eer advanced against a survey, The principal object of sucis, ' 
E ‘operation 1s to ascertain and register claims and demarcate, 
MN cbeldines... Litieation is far mare. llelv. to.en«né, where 
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 riparian changes and ‘other: disagreements: are allowed to deve- 
,lop for want of being promptly and faithfully investigated and 
, &djadicated upon by authority, ` In the case of Behar a cadas- 
tral survey is of special moment, as it will probably be extended 
thence: over. the whole of the permanently-settled - districts of 
"Bengal, a vast area of which no regular ‘statistical survey ha 
yet’ been made, When we consider the paramount urgency öf 
"acquiring a thorough knowledge of the resources of the country 
“and thus minimizing the devastations of recurring famines, the 
importance of the Behar survey will be better realised, a 
it is, however, in the trans-frontier explorations and travels 
‘that popular interest in Indian geographical work will mainly 
centre, "The gradual approximation of the British, Chinese 
‘and Russian Empires.has thrown into greater prominence that: 
-irregular belt of wild, mountainous regions, and their unrul® 
denizens, which girdles the Indian Peninsula from Karachi to 
‘Tenasserim. Formerly these border lands were practically un- 
‘known, and the tribes which peopled them'committed incessant 
‘raids on the cultivato?s in the plains, safe in the reflection 
‘that, when worsted, they could escape to. their mountain fast- 
‘nesses and defy pursuit. The long list of petty frontier wars 
cand punitive expeditions tells of the fruitless efforts made, 
through a series of years, to establish order along the frontier. 
in 1876 a forward movemént wes made into the Sulimani range, 
and Quetté:was garrisoned’ by British troops. The treaty, 
then concluded with the Khan of Khelat has, been followed bi 
our occupation of- various posts in Baluchistan, insomuch that 
‘now the whóle' country; up to the Persian frontier on the W estand: 
‘the Mekrau cóast on tbe South, is virtually British, ft is shill 
judged expedient- not to let -the fact appear too obtrusively 
4n our maps and reports, but for all practical. purposes, - the 


nominal sway of. the: Khan of Khelat has beer replaced 


by that of the Queen. A` regular topographical survey’ of 
‘Baluchistan has been’ organiséd, and sheets on the quarter- 
‘inch and- one- -eight inch scale are Being steadily published. 
The late Sir R. Sandeman,.to whose unwearied efforts the; 
increasing order and prosperity of Baluchistan are mainly due, j| 
made tours into numerous remote portions of this buge, pro-i 
-vince for the purpose of conciliating the local chiefs, and arrang, 
ing tribal differences: One of these tours, in November 1882) 
was to the distant town of Kharan, and.avother more extensis 
journey, in 1890-91, was undertaken with the purpose of deest: 
ing up the old: Kafv/a route, through Baluchistan and Seistan 

between jPersia. and India. The. disorganisation and misrulf, 
f.veazk disi, rpe ltad ias: the D 
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"us es 
been ee estab A Betwéen Lus Beyla and Panjeur, . the -— 
“country is said to be more fertile and open than hitherto 
believed. The superiority of the Seistan route ipto Khorasan 
from our ne west frontier. has been more recently. poit ted . 
out-by Céisgu | General Maclean, ind report to the Foréign | 
Office froth Meshed A camél-load of goods:from the Chaman 
terminus of the Quetta ‘railway, -conveyed by- this road to, 
Meshed, would take only 6o days, whereas .by way, of 
Bandar Abbas it would take 9o days, It may be late in the 
day to endeavour to regain our former influerice in Northern 
Persia, Xbut ‘better late than never;' and, unless we wish to 
-ee .our last chance vanish €f securing a continuous land 
route and a possible railway between Egypt and India, and a 
fatal wedge driven down to the Indian Ocean between our 
AVestern and Eastern Empire, it is our duty to do all we can 


F: maintain our prestige in Persia. Thereis no surer way to 
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“this end than the peaceful but powerful path of commercial ' 


supremacy, and while. Afghanistan is so troublous and uncertain. 
a field, British Baluchistan offers a ready and promising open- 
ing for such extension. 

Attention was drawn last season tó the question of extend- 
ing the railway from Chaman to Candahar, but the general 
verdict was, that from a political point of view, the project was 
scarcely possible. It may be remarked, however, that an alter- 
native route from the Indian plains to. Pishin will probably soon 
be available.’ Fifteen years ago the extensive region between 
~the Kuram.and the Bolan, despite of its adjoining the plains 
ot the Punjab and Sind, was almost unknown; while no British — 
Officer durst explore it without breach of official orderi- Now; 
“however, that the Zhob Valley has not only. been -explered but. 
annexed, and a railway route through it laid: out, a valuable 
line of advance from the, Indian plains towards Candahar has 
been provided, while the establishment -of a. British Resident * 
in tlie. vicinity of the Gomul and the consequent tranquilli- 
sation of the neighbouring Waziris, enables us to command a 
most important flank róute on any hostile force threatening 
Cabul and Northern India. 

Proceeding northwards and wesbulr de ‘we. find oürselves 
landed in an enormous region, which, during the period ccvered 
by Mr. Black's. volume, has been almost ransacked by our 
soldiers and explorers, British and Native. The wars of 1878. 


-and 1879 between two successive rulers of Afghanistan and 


the Indian Government, and the encroachments of the Russians 
in Badghiz, on the extreme north-west of that State, resulted in 
a vast net-work of detailed surveys and reconnaissances which. 
' have illustfated many obscure pages of medizvai history; and 
practically revealed to us the geography. ofa which is 
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destined. to Play: an increasingly. important part in Euro- Asiatic ` 
. history. 

_othe-s surveys carried out duríng. the. Afghan Wars twelve years. 
ago sompleted and amplified those made: by similar expedition- 
sary éolumins thirty or forty years previously. They were natur- 
ally restricted to the theatre of military operations in the east of 
the country, ånd in few instances extended far from the protect- 
ing arms of our troops... We must not, however, infer from this 
that the Indian surveyor's lot.has no- element of danger in it.. 
„Captain (now Colonel) Woodthorpe, while engaged in- plane- 
“tabling i in, 1879, was the recipient of an Afghan volley, fired ate 
him àt the uncomfortably close distance of six yards; by wbich, 
however, he was. most fortunately; unhurt. Mr, Scott, civilian. 
surveyor, was attacked by alarge number of Mohmands, and by, 
his gallantry , and his vigorous hand- to-hand .defence of his little 

-- party..secured their safety; aii exploit deservedly rewarded by ^ 
‘the grant of a sword: of honour. Another member of the. 
department- Yusuf-Sharif, seems to have ‘succeeded in particu- 
larly enraging the Jowaki c hiefs by the"cool.manner in which. 
he completed his planetable : work. while -musket shots were | 
-playing about him. : : = 

zit was not, however, till 18841 that attention began to be diree-. 
-ted to "Western. Afghanistan. The Russian conquest of the - 
Turcoman country, and M. Lessar's ~roving ‘quest for the álign- 
ment of the Traris-Caspian railway, led him to ascend the valley 
of the Hari Rud and explore Badghiz, a country which, though . 
of strategic aid ‘political importance,—adjoining as it did both” 
Persia and the, newly- annexed Russian Turcomania,—was prac- 

- tically unknown at'that time. In, former ages, however, it wase 

. fat from being a terra incognita, Colonel Holdich says —~-. >. 

IY .. Evidences are not wanting that Badghiz.was once a fairly well po~. 

.pulated and cultivated region. . About Gulran especially there are the 
\ partially sand covered remains of old towns of considerable magnitude 
~ X and of a system of Katez irrigation ‘that. covered all the plain be- 
X Gween"Gulran and the hills. It is only the long ‘continuance of years 
-ef- misrule .and' its position being so open to raids, that have trans- 
“formed Badghiz from a flourishing district into. a grass wilderness, 
the home of the wild ass, of, gigantic boars, of innumerable herds of 
deer, and even of tigers.” ‘ 
Sich was-the aspect of the Afghan province which it fell to. 
the lot of a ‘Russian to re- discover and annex for his country. 
We éould have.wished that our Government had been far-seeing | 

enough to allow, one of their own servants to anticipate M. 

2=essar Tn 1875, the late Sit Charles MacGregor-was at Meshed: 

. and . most. Sincerely desirous. of .exploring North-Western 
Afghanistan. . MacGregor's knowledge of military topography .' 
was simply. unrivalled, and, as he himself remarked in a teles 

gram t to the Foreign Secretary at Simla, he considered it “of 
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vital importance. that an English: officer should visit that: “tract 
‘at once.” Had our Indian authorities displayed only a fraction 
of the astuteness of their Russian rivals, Colonel MacGregor 
would have -been the first European to traverse this region, 
and his quick estimate of its ‘strategic value would assuredly e 
have encouraged the. Amir to strengthen his hold on the pro- 
viuce, But it was the settled policy ‘of the Indian Govern- 
ment,at that time to discourage all exploration and investigation 
of the countries: along its borders, and MacGregor was curtly 
refused -permission to travel beyond the Persian boundary. 
«We' have no hesitation in saying that, had this distinguished. 
officer been vouchsafed leave to carry out his project, the. dis- 
quieting .and’ damaging Penjdéh_ incident would never have 
occurred, the province of Badghiz would never have been lost 
o Afghanistan, and the ‘Russian frontier would have been 
Pushed back to a point a. good hundred miles further from 
Herat than it runs at present. ` 
The history of the Afghan Boundary Commission has yet, to 
be written, and we fear that the-prospect of its being successfully 
undertaken grows more remote from yeér to year. Inits absence, 
a good summary will be found in the Memoir on the Indian 
Surveys, 1875-1800, à summary, srggestive enough to make one 
wish for more. .The valley of the Helmand, the Etymander of 
the ancients, teems with the relics of past ages, Arab, Assyrian, 
Greek and. even Chinese coins being offered for ‘sale to the 
officers of the Commission, while the’ series of ruined houses, 
"forts and palaceg near Rudbar is quite remarkable. We hope 
the gradual extension of our influence on Afghanistan will lead 
eto this mine of antiquities beings worked to’ the profit of human 
knowledge. The. picturesque country around the head-waters 
of the Murghab and Hari Rud, is remarkable for gorges and 
defiles of extraordinary depth and gloominess, and one of these 
(the Hare's defile) was graphically described by Arthur Conolly 
on the occasion of his ill-fated journey from Cabul to Bokhara, 
a mission’ from which pe was destined never to return, "Mr. 
Black remarks that Conolly's full journal appears to. have been 
lost, put we are glad to say that, there appears to be a chance 
of its being ‘unearthed frorn out of the arcana of the Calcutta 
Foregn Office, and we trust that, if.it be forthcoming, its publi- 
cation. will not long be deferred. How.many precious stores of 
. information— political, social, historical. descriptive and scienti- 
^fic—might be rescued from the same tomb of oblivion if a 
learned and sympathetic" Z/erazeur were but armed with a 
search-warrant! We fear, though, that the historiographer, the 
scientist and the statistician are among the sworn foes of Foreign 
Departments, - In Europe, indeed, this normal state of enmity 
is mitigated by the occasional production of blue-books, yellow- 
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Broken. and m into a stream, and his Tecorda were carried. 
eff. By good luck, however, his plane-table | was under hig‘pillow:, 
and his. complete sheet survey rolted up in. his .bed, and, these” 
~ being saved, he was enabled to continue'his survey.. Altogether: 
. he was “enabled to produce: a fairly accurate map of a large 

" area of country: South of Hari Rud ; but; between that’ regiong 

and -Candahar, the tract of Zainindawar still remains inaccessi-4 
' ble “alike to. the Amir and to British explorers, owing to the- 

fanatical disaffection of its people. : 

- The surveys made in connexion with the work’ of the Boup-. 
“dary. Commission were extended to the: banks of the Oxus and. 
through the province -of - Afghan-Turkestan up tothe great 
` chain of the Hindu-Kush, where the fabric of triangulation. was 
 successfüliy knitted on to the returns- which ‘had been brought 
. up the Cabul valley during the war of 1878- -79.- Further to the. 
- north-east, some useful exploring work in the Pamirs was done. 
; by Mr. Ney Elias, CLE, of:the Foreign, Department of the 

: Government of India, already known. for his, adventurous, 
“journey across Mongolia, in 1872-73, for "which he received the 
‘gold: medal of. the Royal Geographical: Society. Mr. Ejas. 
crossed from the plain of.Yarkand, by way of the Pamirs, to. 
Shignan, passing by the famous “ Lamp Rock," the mysteries: 
of which Captain Younghusband has since dispelled, and by a 
‘route which Sir Henry Rawlinson identifies as the famous trade ` 
. route of antiquity along. which- the caravans of, Rome passed. 
- from Bactria, up the Vallis Comedarum, to the equally famous_ 
Stone, "Tower on the confines of Ciffnese territory. Since 
Mr. Elias’s journey, many travellers—among whom may be 
~- ‘mentioned: Ivanof; Bonvalot, the Littledales, _Grombchevsky, 
‘Cumberland, ‘Bower, and Younghusband—have traversed the’ 
"Pamirs, while military detachments have. acted as covering ‘pare 
ties to topographers. It is satisfactory. to observe that the un-. 
authorised exclusion of Captain Younghusband ‘and Lieutenant 
. Davison has-been disavowed and an apology tendered. But it. 
| ; woud. be idle tó expect that the Russians- will ‘abstain’ from 
‘anging over this interesting" region ; and, now that, we, have 
annexed ‘the Hunza valley, meetings between the outposts and’ 
ni Bignests of the t two EET will pecome more fe teCaent; and, to. 
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guard against possible misunderstandings, some more precise 
‘demarcation of the common frontier line, than the loosely 
` worded arrangement of 1872, is certainly. called for, 
It is in the records of these trans-frontier operations that the 


‘interest of Mr..Black’s volume mainly centres, and the fragmen-, 


owe 
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tary agd still imperfect state of our knowledge of the entire belt 
of country adjoining the periphery of our Indian frontier will: 
continue to invest the political and’ geographical researches of 
our officers with increasing importance. We trust it may be 
found.possible to issue a summary of these investigations. from: 
„time to,time, and so secure a record of them before it is too. 
"late. Mr. Black deserves all redit for the industry and skill 

with which he has marshalled his'stock of materials up-to. 189o, 

and the continuation of the task, on the: ne Eos laid: down, 
will prove of profit to the Empire. .- - - 


< nM I. —TURKESTAN- EXPLORERS IN. THE. 
PRESENT. CENTURY. ^.-.. TA 


^HE advance’ of ‘our: knowledge of. Turkestan, duriag the 

' first half of the present centur ‘vy; becomes little more than 

a febr of Rüssian explorations, Russian activity with ‘regard’ 
to Turkestan assumed a two: fold: form: first, a’ severe and criti- 


cal analysis of already existing material? and, Secondly, an-assi+ | 


' duous: collection of: new: information. ` “During the first two 


affairs, 


The éxpeditions of certain individuals not scu! in scientific 


exploration also added a few new facts; as, for example, the 
journey of- Goverdovski, who went with a caravan to the. Syr- 


Daryain 1803. The mirtyalogist Snegireff, who went in search- 


of gold to Tarbagatai, and near the city of Chuguchak; and 
Modatoff, who traversed, Tyan-Shan to Lake Issyk-Kul, and 
tlieiice journeyed through Kashgar to India, furnished certain 


. topographical details ; as also did a few merchánts who made 


their way through Tyan Shan and the surrounding regions. . 
In' 1800, two officials of “thé Mineralogical Department, 


' Bürnasheff and Pospelloff, traversed the Kirgpiz steppe from: 


 Semipalatinsk, and crossed the Kok-Tombak mountains, the 
Batpak desert, the River Chu, and the Kara-Tau mountains, to 


the city of Tashkent. They are probably the first officials: 


who have given us any information as to the natural characters 
of Turkestan. 

‘They were sent to “ascertain- the probability of the pre- 
sence of saltpetre, and to enter into relation with the rulers of. 
the place, with a view to establishing mines.” They describe 
Tashkent, surrounded with gardens, the snowy mountains of 


Ala-Tau, the Arys and Badam rivers, and the cities of Turkes- 


.tan and GChémkent; and. record the discovery of lead in the. 
mountains of Kara-Tau. In the limestone cliffs of Chirchik, 
they found caves and shafts of old copper mines, but no’ traces 
of recent workings. The moutitains were “ chiefly granite and. 


limestone, sometimes mixed' with slate and red -jasper.” -On’ 


the return joürney, they passed through Kara ion opposite the 
village of Sùzák. 
In 1811, the interpreter, Putimtseff, SUE from Semipala- 


. tinsk, ‘traversed Tarbagatai, the town of Chuguchak, Lake 


~Ala-Kul, the River Baratol, the mountains of Kanjig, Lake 


— 


€ 
decades ofthe .century, “owing to the exhaustion of’ Russian! 
energies. and resources by ‘the: ‘Napoleonic’: “wars, active’ explo.’ 
ration- was: in abeyance’; -but nevertheless Russian- students. 
made considerable progress in the knowledge of Central Asian 
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Sairám-Nor, and the defile’ of Talka ‘to 'Kuldja, wlience he: 


‘returned to Bukhtarminsk, His description of the road be-. 


tween Baratol and Kuldja was verified’ by Mushketoff iñ 1875. 
He describes the sulphur springs in the mountains of :Ara-Sari- 
Tau; of Lake Sairam-Nor he says that its breádth is 15 Versts, 
(1o injles) and its length 20 versts ; that its water is bráckish ;' 


and that along thé east shore, tlie. road skirts a cliff. In his” 


k 


description of Kuldja, lie mentions the présence of ‘coal-stsata. 
For many years Putimtseff’s narrative was éxtremely valuable; 
a5 containing the only reliable account of Jangaria. 

“In. 1&13- - 1814, the interpreter; Nazareff, accomplished an even ` 
“longer journey in Turkestafi. Starting from Petropaulovsk, 
he traversed the whole of the Kirghiz steppe, from Aral to'. 
Balkash, and reached Tashkent and Ferghana ;' he explored 
all this territory, and amassed considerable geographical material 
" relating to the former Khanate of Kokan. 

About that time, in 1812 or 1813, Mir Izzet-Ulla, under the 
instructions of the celebrated traveller Moorcroft, obtained the 


' first information about the Terek-Davan pass since the time 


of the Russian traveller Ephremoff ape the Chinese explores, 
He gives an account of the road from Kashgar, past Ferghana, ` 
Samarkand, and Bokhara,.to Kabul. <A’ translation, of Mir 
Izzet-Ulla’s . narrative was published in Calcutta, by "Captain 
Henderson, in 1872. 

In 1819, by ‘order of Yermoloff, iie Commander in-Chief ` 
in Georgia, Muravyeff, after ‘exploring ` the Balkarsk: gulf on | 


“the Eastern .sboje of the Caspian, undertook a difficult and 


dangerous journey across the Turkmen steppe to' Khiva.' 


e He left the-Balkansk gulf by.way of the Sarebaba mountains, ' 


the wells of: Tuer, Dirin, Bejdishik, to Ilgelda. Hete he was^ 


delayed a. month and a half before obtaining an audience, . 
with the Khan of Khiva. j 


On the return journey, he took a more: UHR, TUN: 
past the ruins of the old fort of Kizil-Kal, the wells of Akh- 
Nabat, Tunukla, and Tuer; wbence he returned by his former. 
route. This journey, hardly possible even at the present day, 
owing to the raids of- the Tekin natives, Muravyeff. accomplish- 
ed successfully, thanks to the presence of the Khivan envoys, 
whp accompanied him to .Russia. Muravyeff's journey, al- 
though not very extensive, is nevertheless interesting, because, 
since the ill-fated expedition of Bekovitch, in Peter the’ Great's” 
time, the Turkmen. steppes had hardly. ‘been visited: ` His 
journey did much to correct errors in the maps of Turkmenia” 
and Khiva. Besides this, he was the first to furnish precise. 
data as.to the Usboa,. its direction. and dimensions, and the: 
position of its mouth onthe Caspian. Though brief, Mūra- `, 
vyeffs narrative furnishes interesting information as to the 
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drifting- sands, and. the: changes ' caused in them. by the wind, | 
even in winter : he describes the’climate‘and the appearance .of.- 
Khiva and its inhabitants, with their. occupations and customs ;: 
he gives us some account of the Sheik-Jeri mountains, -where,: 
accortling to the Khivans, are to be found deposits of gold; 
silver-and copper ; and he mentions-the presence of. lead- mines: 
and sulphur ; but these latter are unproductive. 

` Of ‘all the explorers we have - mentioned, Muravyeff is cet-. 
tainly the most important, owing both to the: character of. his; 

. descriptions, and. the ‘scanty: information obtainable ‘as to the- 
districts he visited, the little known Turkmen steppe. But none 
of these narratives- deserve to. be compared with those of the -° 
next period, undertaken, as they were; by fully equipped scien-.- 
tific explorers. The first of these. expeditions was.despatched: 
in 1820,- when Negri was, -ambassador at. Bokhara.- . Besides . .: 
Negri, the leader of the expedition, the staff-officers, Meien-. 7 
dorf, Valkhovski and- Timotheéff, the naturalists, Pander and 
Eversmann, -and, the interpreter, "Yakovleff took part.in. it.: 
Negri's embassy left Orenburg,- crossing...Kara-Kum. (“ the. 
black sands”), Sopak, ,Kamyshly-bash, to the Syr-Darya ;. 
then, cróssing the Syr, it followed the Bokharan..caravan route. 
"to jan: :Darya, the settlement: of .Kyzyl-Kak, the spring .of. 
Yuz-Kuduk, the sands. of: Batyn-Kun, atid past the village of: 
Kagatan to Bokhara. After. spending three months. in Bokhara, .- 
thé embassy returned to: Orenburg by the same' road. 

.'The results ‘of this expedition were very considerable. ` - 
The, staff-officers surveyed the entire route, and. determined five. . 
new astronomical points ; and, taking these as @ basis, Meien- 
dorf. made a new map of Bokhara, accompanied by an integ-- 
esting description of the progress of the expedition. "p 

. Eversmann and Pander.were the first -to acquaint . us with. - 
the original faund and flora of the sands, and with the &eo- . 
logical character of Kizil-Kum ("the red. sands”); Eversmann. 
‘devoting himself especially -to the natural history, while ` 
Pander paid special attention to .the. geology of the regions; 
visited.. They both describe the sandstene and conglomerate, 
deposits between Orenburg and the Mugojar mountains, and | 
mention the: presence of copper, iron and coal. Pander. men-;' 
tions that the heights. of Sari-Bulak- were once the shores of; 
.a,now.dried-up sea, as is testified. by the presence there *of 
univalves, bivalves,’ and fish-bones. ..Meiendorf says that the; 
Kirghiz still. preserve- traditions . of the time when. thé Sea .- 
reached Sari-Bulak, although, at the time of their journey, ‘the. 
sea.was 6o versts (40 miles) distant. Similarly, Lake Kamysh- ^ 
lu-Bash formerly formed. an. arm of the Aral Sea. The- 
wave-like sand hillocks are the traces. of. lakes now dried up. | 
The same natural character i is maintained as ` “far as Ider-Tàu,: 
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“ör Bükhan- Tau, "Where the natives reported ihe presence of . 
gold and turquoises, the latter finding their way to the markets: 
of Bokhara. Beyond the village ‘of Agetma, whence, the 
Mira-Tau mountains are visible, the soil is covered with Shift- 
ing sagds, almost without vegetation ^ These sands, according 
to the inhabitants, encroach every year more and more on the 
cultivated fields of Bokhara, to the no small impoverishment 
of their fertility. 

. Geologically speaking, the results of the expedition were to 
arrange the strata of this region in two categories ; the’ first, 

new formations, such ‘as sandstone, fossiliferous limestone, 

sand and clay ; and the second, older formations, like greenstone, 

slate and porphyry. While discussing the shifting sands, 
p io salt-deposits, dried-up lakes, beds of former rivers, like 
E the Kuvar Darya and the Yani- Darya, the expedition came 
to the conclusion that the Aral Sea was formerly united with 
the Caspian; and the process of drying up, which separated 
them, is still in’ progress. The neighbourhood of Bokhara 
consists of a clayey soilj;on which the flying-sands are’ daily - 
gaining ground: many villages have already been absorbed 
-by the sand, against the invasion of which no human skill is of 
any avail; Kara-Kul is being covered at the present moment ; 
and the River Waf Khan (Zerafshan), which formerly reached 
the Amu-Darya, has had its bed choked up with sand. - 

. Soon after the return of Negri' s embassy, twonew expeditions 
-set out for Aral: one in 1824, in the form of an armed caravan, 
-under the direcfion of General Shul kovsky, in' which the staff 
e Oficer Jemchujnikoff took part, but it achieved nothing; 
7 another. expedition,- which was organised in Orenburg, in 
:1825, under the leadership of General: Berg, obtained. some 
-very -valuable .results ; Eversmann again- took part in it, and 
owith him was Volkhovski. Berg’s expedition left the Caspian, 
and reached Aral by. way of. Ustyurt. The chief result of this 
expedition was the.determination of the distance between the 
Caspian .(Kultuk) and the sea of Aral (Duanankulam),-and the 
„demonstration, by barometrical observation, of the fact that the 
-surface of Aral is 117 feet àbove.the level. of the Caspian. 
"These figures were calculated most accurately by subsequent 
obServers ; but this was the first time the true relative positions 
“of the Aral and the Caspian were pointed out. i 

. Eversinann's part in this expedition was the determination 
‘of the geological. relations of Ustyurt, up till then almost un- 
-known. Previous maps had shown a range of mountains 
-running across Ustyurt, while this district was in reality a ‘plain 
nowhere attaining an elevation of more than 600 feet, The 
-surface of Ustyurt.is in néthing distinguished from the surround- 
ing soil, tis probable that, when the Caspian. and .Aral were 
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foie Ustyurt was a. ;ipeninsula,. joined ‘to the land. on. the: 
Barsukoff side ; this. view agreeing "well with the opinion of 
Muravyeff. . 

Ir? the same year, while Berg's: expedition was examining. the * 

neck of land between the. Aral and. the Caspian, Professor ` 
Eichwald had begun. his exploration of. the. Caspian ‘shores. 
First/of all. he examined Mangyshlak, the western shore of the 
Caspian ; then, crossing over to the eastern shore, he -studied 
the Balkansk: gulf, the.island of Cheleken, and ‘the mouth of 
the Uzboa ; then he returned by Astrabad and Baku tọ Tiflis, | 
‘and "Kazan. Eichwald recordef. the results of: a. two-years" 
journey. in a large. volume containing both zoological and 
geological information. .He found indubitable traces of volcanic 
action in the Caspian, basin’; traces of. which . he..discovered. aS 
Baku, Tarai, -and. Tinkkaragon; where he- found raised beaches ` 
with shells of. mollusks still inhabiting the Caspian. The. same 
- thing he also. obsefved -on.the banks of the Balkansk gulf, 
„and: more to the south along the whole of. the Eastern shore: of 
-the Caspian to. Astrabad. . ‘These ,are .the same indications 
which afterwards led Pallas‘to a similar conclusion with regard. 
to the Astrakhan steppe, and from this time the opinion that 
-the-contraction of the Caspian area was due -to a raising-of the 
land by volcanic action, met-with general acceptance. 

Eichwald, besides collecting many new facts as to the geo- 
logical. relations of the Caspian, also addressed himself to the - 
b problem. of the alteration. in- the course of the Amu-Darya ` 4 
"(Oxüs) He prepared himself to solve this prdbleti by: a dili- 

- gent study. of all-the classical accounts of.the course of this, 
river, beginning: with Herodotus. He finds the cause of the 
: deflection of the Amu-Darya‘from its old course, falling into the 
‘Caspian; to its new: course; falling into the-Sea of. Aral, in the 

,Same: volcanic processes, which, :in his opinion,. governed the 
«gradual raising. of the Cis: ‘Caspian districts. | 

;At the end of the second decade. of the present: century, 

- -áeveral very. fruitful. explorations werd carried out.in the Ural, 
. Altai, and “Caucasus; and, . álthough. the: immediate object of 
_ these expeditions was not, Turkestan, still they were not with- 
out considerable ‘influence on the growth of our. Md E 
f Turkestan. ' LE , 
SN cannot do more; (hah briefly notice the meus journey. of 
r Alexander ‘von ‘Humboldt, who started-in the year r829, along ^ 
- with. Ehrenberg, and- Gustav ‘Rose, traversing the Ural district, 
-the Altai, and the Caspian steppes ^ The travellers began their 
| researches. at Pérm;whéncé:they:set out.for Ekaterineburg, after- - 
wards visiting: Central:.and Northern Ural, -and halting at 
_~Bogoslovsk-; then, returning ‘to Ekattrinéburg; they set out on -> 
the rith of. July; through: "uten, ee and:the Barabinsk 
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- steppe, to: Barnaul. Thence the-travellers, after “surveying the 
more important streams of Altai, passed through. Ust-Kam- 
ennogorsk and. | Bukhtarminsk ‘to Lake Nor, Zaisan, - 
and Bata, and thence to the River Irtysh, whence they retürned, 
to Ust-Kamennogorsk. Thence, through Semiplatinsk, Omsk, 
Petropaulovsk, and Troitsk, they reached, Mias, and the : ‘district 
of Zlatoüst : they explored South Ural, and traversed Orsk and 
the Guberlin mountains 'to- Orenburg and Samara, From. 
Dubovka they made -an excursion to Lake Elton, and thence, 
. passing. down the Volga to Astrakhan, and through the Kalmyk 
"St De they returned to Mostow. 

- The results of these.explorations are recorded. in the. classic 
narratives of Humboldt and Rose, each of whom has detailed 

3 the fruits of the expedition from hisown point of view,  . 

*- Rose applied himself diligently to the collection. of Eeulcate 
cal details, and his work, which appeared.twelve years after the 
close of the expedition, is characterised by such care and accu- 
racy that it is still the classical authority for Ural and Altai ; 
but, with regard to Turkestan, he recouds little .or nothing that 
was not previously known. . 

Alexander von Humboldt indad this j journey in an entirely 
different. light. He did .not limit himself to. à mere récord of 
his own observations, but used his journey as the basis for a 
critical examination of all the existing material relating | to the 
exploration of Turkestan. . 

—. The fruit of this examination appeared in the classical work, 
Central Asia, Published in Paris in 1843, a work which makes 
_ agiew epoch in the study of the whole subject. 

. Humboldt is, therefore, of the first importance, not so much as 
a direct explorer of Turkestan, but-rather as a critic and sys- 
-tematiser of the geographical material amassed - during several 
centuries. In this aspect we will consider his work subsequent: 
ly,—in concluding the first period of the exploration of Turkes- 
tan in the present century, that is, up to 1843, when Central 
Asia was published. For the present, we will leave the subject 
of Humboldt’s journey, to continue the record of explor ation in 
chronological order. : 

. In 1830, Potanin traversed the Kirghiz steppe to’ Tashkent 
bon Kokan, as an escort to the Kokan ambassadors who had 
visited St. Petersburg. His narrative furnishes uum interesting 

- information as to the Kokan Khanate.. 

In 1832, Kaliteyevsky verified the previous e E of 
Hermann and Shaugin in the Kirghiz steppe. Another distin- 
guished traveller, Karelin, who was the contemporary of Eich- 
wald, should be mentioned . here, He was sent by Count Arak- 
cheyeff to Orenburg, in.t824, from hich date to his death, in 
1872, he applied himself: assiduously to the: did of the natural 
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and political history of - Orenburg district, His interest in thé ' 
exploration. of Turkestan” was evidenced by three expeditions, 
undertaken with various objects, at different times, on the eastern 
‘shoré of.the Caspian Sea. . The first of these expeditions was un- 
“dertaken in 1832 with the object of settling on a suitable gite for 
a fortress ; the second, in 1834, to visit ‘the Novo-Alexandrovsk 
fortification on the Kizil- Tash ; and, finally, Karelin's third expe-. 
dition started in 1836, to the south-eastern shores of the Cau- 
casus, for secret-political reasons. Many contemporaries of Kare- 
lin confirm the fact that he amassed a very. considérable collec- 
tion of valuable specimens and nfanuscripts, but unfortunately" 
he left little of no actual record of his journeys. His diaries were 
published in 1883, after his death, by the Imperial Geographical _ 
Society, at the instance of Professor .Bogdanoff ; they contain-4. 
many disconnected facts. of great interest relating to the zoology * ^ 
and ethnography of these regions, with a "description of tlie 
| Southern slopes of the Enezan-Ko range, in which he found 
traces of gold, argentiferous lead, and iron ; ; but these diaries 
do little to replace; a Congected narrative. ` 

Karelin's expedition in 1836 is better known to us, as his 
fellow-travellers, Blaramberg and Felkner, have published. sepa- 
rate accounts of it. Blaramberg’s account: supplies much inter- 
esting material as: to:the topography of the Caspian shore, the 
mouth of the .Uzboa, and the..ethnography of the Turkmens : 
while Felkner confines himself to geology. . ` 

. In. 1834, the Russian ‘orientalist Demezon aai from 
Orao to Bokhara: and <back, Unfortunatély. the full ac: 
count of his journey was never published, .although diso- a 
veries attracted great attention.at the time. ` 

In 1835; Lieutenant | Vitkevitch accompanied. a caravan | of 
merchants: to :Bokhara,: Lieutenant Vitkevitch had already 
visited Central Asia, having penetrated to Afghanistan in 1832: 
Unfoitunately.. he lost his life on his journey homewards, and. 
his . narrative was, never published (ee Humboldt has 
‘noticed him jn Central Asia. | 

At, about - this, time ; ¡appeared EN "ronsider abis work; 
which madé a new epoch in the study of Turkestan: He himself - 
felt the difficulty of reviewing this till then little studied subject, 
and begins his. work with an apology for the imperfectior? of. 
his results. His work falls-under three main headings ; the first 
being mainly devoted to the geography of the Kirghiz steppes, ^ 
which form the northern “margin of Turkestan. He availed 
himself not only of the, published: materials, referring to the 
personal . observations. of travellers, but. also to the accounts 
which théy received. from the native Kirghiz; he analysed 
critically, all this material, rejecting ‘everything irrelevant or, 
superfluous. .. «. My. rule, ' "he Says, * was to invent nothing, and: 
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. not to fill up the deficiencies i in the narratives,-.I availed. myself | 
. of by conjectures of my own,” ‘The most valuable section. of 
this article is the historical and geographical account of the Syr- 
Darya . and the surrounding. country. "The second part of 
Levshin’s narrative deals with this history of the Kirghiz’ race. 
Here he has collected all the material relating to the 
Kirghiz from the most ancient times, beginning with ‘the 
Greeks and Arabs ; and, finally, in the third part, he exhaustively 
treats of Kirghiz ethnography: 
eIn 1836, the well-known gapdetic expedition to Caucasus, 
in which the astronomets, Fuss, Savitch and Sabler settled the. 
g-disputed' point of the level of the- Caspian: Sea ;:proving 
Caspian to'be 814 feet lower:than the Sea of Azov; 
, In 1839, at the request of the Emir of Bokhara, the engineers, 
ovalyevski and Herngross, were despatched by the Russian 
JM with a caravan of merchants to Bokhara, to in- 
vestigate the mineral wealth of the Bekdom.- - Unfortunately 
they only went as far as the sands of Great Barsuki, and: then 
refurned by way of the fortress of -Ak-Bulak. - Their inform- 
ation is not of general importance, being: EIE ERE 
" geological. 
lhe same year saw Perovski's first journey to Khiva, but. 
. the fruits of his expedition were small.- The only. important 
result of this journey was the astronomical determination of 
LAk-Bulak. About the same time Rechenberg and Jemchujii- 
coff completed thg survey of Ustyurt, the territory between. 
the Aral and Caspian Seas: but much more interesting and. 
important is the expédition despatched to Bokhara in .1841, 
in consequence of the failure of Herngross and: Kovalyevski. 
This expedition had an immense influence on our knowledge ` 
of Turkestan, and, not even excepting Negri’s, it is undoubtedly 
the most important Russian expedition up to that date. - 
"The Bokharan expedition of 1841, under the leadership of the 
engineer, Buteéneff, includad also the engineer, Bogoslovski, the 
 orientalist, Khanykoff, the naturalist, Lehmann; aand several 
surveyors, This expedition left Orenburg on the third of Mey, 
escortéd by Blaramberg and Captain Nikephoroff. . The former 
of these accompanied the'expedition to the Syr-Darya, and on 
he way carried out several new observations; the latter, joined 
he embassy to Khiva; and his companion, Antoff, has given ; 
much interesting information about that Kháriate. pà 
The Bokharan expedition made a detour from the Syr-Darya, 
in “the direction’ of Mailibash, and followed the:same . caravan; 
route as. Négri. It reached the city of Bókhara at the end of’ 
August. "Buteneff remained jn Bokhara, but the other members . 
of the party—Khanykoff, Lehmann; and: Bogoslovski—proceeded 
to Samarkand, whence the two latter accomplished an extremely 
VOL. xcv.] Ta 2 
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‘ihteresting journey.’ "up: di ‘valley of Zevatshiin, to: the’ pria 
of’. Satvada; :and “Lake: Iskafider-K ul. 7 e “They : were ‘the first 
-;Eütópeáns: tó penétraté thedncient kingdom: of Sogdiana. : In’: -i 
nether’ following year, 1842; the oo returned by the samé 4 
 róüté, bs uj ed ay Ert. i dE. M X rM i 
“oe The ‘results of:thisv expedition: Were varied : and: váluablé; 
Each: of its: members: brought. back:some' new:details towards . 
| the elucidation. of the! natural character. of: Bokhara, .Zerafshan, 
and -Kizil-Kum ; unfortutiately one of :the most:-active ‘menibers 
~ of thé" party, : the naturalist, Léhmann; - became. seriously "il, 
Sand died on the. rétürn- journey; in Simbirsk, im July 1842, 
a leaving his naterials:in disorder; Lehmann's diaries. and:collec- 
‘i tions’ wéré: subsequehtly- put; in "order by others :: Helmers im 
"worked: üp thé: geological: 'observations.; Brandt the vertebrata Ș - 
"/Menetier the- nsects ; : and z Bunge: _thebotatiical-. Speciinens i 
, "Eiehmanri's observations are’ still of "considerable scientific:value, ` 
,- ds, after him, the -part-of- TTurkéstair to which : hei: paid ^ ‘especial 
*. attention - was : only ‘visited: ‘by. one geologist, Barbot:de.Marin,- - 
in 1874; but, by a icuffous fatality; he'also’ died: without . having . 
z prepared his work: for: publication. i: 1., v T 
-3 Further, Léhmanh: collected: much. interesting: ‘information 
about Bokhara; Samarkand arid especially the valley: of. Zetáf-- 
“oghanj¢the ‘site of the: old: kingdom, of Sogdiana, with. its flora’ 
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«The other- membérs: t: the: ‘expedition: lived. to edit. tlieit-j 
- -Own.-. works’ ::Bogoslóvski ‘described :minutgly. the-;valley:!of* 
` Zerafshan'and ° its mineral: wealth; «He indicates .^the :site :of 
"gold iron, and: cóhsidéràble; ‘deposits. oficoal in: the..:vall&y «f 
^ Fan. Up:to. 1870; -Bogoslovski: Was; tlie oniy nua „on. sthe 
. geology of: Zerafshany 7. tae vie ceed d Sie m 
. Buteneff published: several: ihteresiirig: articles on: ihe- tinera 
_ fesources and” financial affdirsof Bokhafa; together with: a: 
“series of: meteorological; observations; which. for -a: long. titne. 
supplied. our vönly methodical: ikügwledge of. thé. climate of 
ithat couritry,.-.:. a. Nue a deco ee EC 
Finally,:the: fourth. meber: ofthe. importante: expedition, 
:-Khanykoff. püblishéd;àu -exceedingly;valuable:* Description. of 
the . Khanate. of :Bokhara," detailing -its topography; natural 
Y resources; climatic peculiarities—earthquakes; “amongst ’.others, 
"i cwith'déscriptions of: the.:inhabitants, their. occupations; ang 
“so forth. zHis .work.\is illustrated . by. plans. of: tlie cities: of. 
-, Bokhiara- ahd. Samarkand, of the antiquities of which lie. gives 
 jfgmich: new.:information;} as well as:à map of the Khanate of 
."Bokhara; : Thè- Bokhata-: ‘expedition, therefore, entirely :revolu- 
^ tionised.: our; knowledge:of.an important. ‘section of Sean; 
~ especially i in its scientific: relations, sgip 2 » uns 


edm 1842; a new: embassy. ‘was sent. to! Khiva; to coniclude the 
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‘négociations left incomplete:.By - "Nikephioroff. . At the head of 
this embassy was Colonel Danilevski, with:Baziner; the natural- 
ist The embassy’ left Orenburg: on: thé. fourth: of Auguste and 
reached Khiva by way of Ustyurt and. Urgench, Erom Khiva 
Baziner made an. excursion to’ Khorasan, ‘crossed: the: Sheik- 
. Jeli mountains, ind, on the 13th: January; returned. to: Ustypnt. 
. Both Danilevski- and Daziner pobished acçounts of. nay: 
‘Ustyurt and Aral. X 
"Banilevski's: description . of tlie Khanate of. Khiva is both 
Pe and'ethnographácal ; it is:based,-as.the author hime 
‘self says, “on à personal observation. of «the.greater; part. of the 
country ; on rough suürveys:of the roads through.-the!..Khanate ; 
 . and on information. collected. from reliable. “observers,” .. Like 
k Khanykoff, in -his: description: of Bokhara; Danilevski begins 
‘by: detailing the: boundaries of thé Khanate, : with: its climatic, 
orographic ‘and hydrographic: peculiarities, i In: this section, 
he is the first person. who gives a fairly accurate. account of- the 

Sheik-Jeli mountains, stretching. from. the: South-east” to the 

North-west. In.this range the Khivans quarry: a porous. mar- 

ble of inferior quality ; in Mahomed Rahim Khan's time, copper 
‘was also found; but. the works are now deserted. ^ Danilevski ^ 

gives some account of. the irrigation canals, rivers, dry. water- 
. courses and lakes; He informs us, amongst:other things,:of the 

existence.of Lake Aibugir, 125 versts (circ. go miles) long. On 
the North. this lake was: connected: with Aral... This-information 
vis very interesting, from the: fact :that . since | Danilévski visited 
it, Lake Aibugir has completely | dried up. He. also; ‘gives . us 
euftüch: new and interesting. information as.to the distribution of 
the population of the Khanate:; of its cities; the occupations of 
the inhabitants ; commerce, and so. on. Ina word, Danilevski’s 
excellent description has done for.: Khiva | what Khanykoff did 
for Bokhara. 

‘Baziner published his observations puit earlier than 
Danilevski. ^ His. account. falls: into :two' parts : ‘in the. first 
he describes the Orenbürg, and the road from. Qrenburg to 
-Khiva, afterwards traversed-by Colonel Burnaby ; ;. his-excursions 
in the Khivan-Khanate, and the return journey from: Khiva. 
Thg second. part: consists of a systematic account of -the 
Khanate of. Khiva, from his own observations. In ^the first 
part he gives.us much that is new. and- interesting . about the 
natural ‘features of the localities he visited ; their vegetation, 
wild: animals; and scenery. -In.the second part his observations 
are: more. accurately classified. : After.a general description of. 
the.extent, climate, rivers; and lakes:of the Khanate, he: gives 
us many new. particulars of its agriculture and-gardens,- Baziner 

contributed largely to a proper. understanding of the: geological : 
: characteristics: of: Ustyurt, :.. His ' description. of. Wim tract is 
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inüch' fulle£: ‘and more cirduniStantial: "tnn those of ‘Bveramann; 
Kovalevski, ańd ` .Herngross. “He ‘made’ a’ large collection ^o ; 
E cie pou specimens and fossils, which was arranged and cata. 
logued. by -Helmersen. . - Ba 

"Helmersen wrote a ery: interestinig account of this ; collection; 
which” appears, im Basiner's- work.: "Resuming Basiner’s data, 
Helmersen says, that, oti ‘the journey from Orenburg to Khiva; 
. Basiner: found three different strata: chalk,. tertiary: clays 
and: crystalline formatioüs. The chalk, with fossils of “Belem: 

- nites. mucronatus and Colloptychiuq, i is found on -the .Ata-Jaxa, 
river ; the tertiary is the dominant formation in Ustyurt.; .while 
_, tlie crystalline : ‘strata. belong: to - the: Sheik-Jeli ^ mountains: 
. Besides these geological. facts, -Basiner also. made a collection F 
-of botanical. “specimens;. an account of which, along with a, : 
; detailed table of his meteorological observations, and à.map of ij. 
Khiva, accompanies‘his book. . It- is-difficult to. say whether . 
; Buteneffs , expeditions - to’ Bolhara, :or:Danilevski’s to Khiva, — | 
“have: given us:the most valuable’ and varied ` material: for mes 
 élucidation of the, regions they visited. ^ . 

_ At.^the"samié period that the, expedition of. Negri, Bufeneff 
; Beig;: ‘Danilevski and..Karelin; were exploring Western ‘Turke. 

. Stan, opening up: "the regions ‘contiguous to: Aral, Ustyurt; Khiva; 
Bokhara,-and the ancient’ Sogdiana, the Eastern portions -of - 
. Turkestan, that i is the: ‘present: ‘district of. Semirechia.and Khuldja, 

.- Avere. entirely neglected: ‘during: a period. of nearly thirty. years, 

' these tegions were :not.vísited by a single ` :Eugopean ‘traveller. 
After. Putimtseff, this part. of Turkestan. was first- visited: by. 
-Fedoroff i in 1838 ; Asanoff in‘1839: Shrenk and Karelin in 18809 
. The large number of éxpeditions to the one part of Turkestan; 
in 'Contrast.to the:alinóst total: ‘neglect:of the other, was probably. 
dué'to" the: differerice ~in: the ` political condition, of ‘these two 
.regions, ." Western ‘Turkestan was a "more or -less perfectly | 
‘organised series. of Khbanates witli which ‘Russia was in uninter- :* 
rupted | diplomatic relations ; from these relations arose fe 

. , iquent. ráissions, ‘adequately equipped," and - with: excellent `. 
 Spportunities for. ‘regearch‘and observation; | 

"In Easterti "l'ürkestán; the condition of things was: quite 
“differents: Up to thé Russian occupation, this region was oqcu- 
By by “hordes: of noinads; with. "whom. any corisistent. or 
Rud political. relations: were impossible. : ‘Consequently, ° 
“accurate and adequate.’ ‘explorations : of this region" ‘daté. only 
from the. period, ‘of. the “Russian. Occupation: ` | 

‘Shrenk i is’ ' almost. the only: traveller who ‘reached, ‘the. mouths > 
oÈ the rivers: -Lepsa: and. ‘Asanoff, ‘visited lake: Balkash;.:acconi- 

- plis ished.. à coüsidéráble: journey. through: the - Alakal- Balkash © 
: basin, : and visited.the: ;juhgarian: "Ala-Taus. 7 75/012 aien 
Though, unfortunately, his barrative is cuttemely: brief, it 
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_is nevertheless very valuable. Shrenk ‘brought back excel- 
‘lent botanical’.and geological . collections; which. have, how: 
ever, never been reduced to order, "m qe 

Shrenk, after several. excursions in ` Altai, turned towards 
„Semipalatinsk, and still further south to the river Ayaguz.* 
From «the Ayaguz he proceeded to lake Balkash, ‘not: far. from. 
“the mouth of the River -Lepsa, where he. observed two rows of. 
sandbanks, From lake’ Balkash; -he .turned.:to .the: south, 
` through the Kiskach ‘mountains, in Semirechia, His route 
.crossed a hilly steppe to; Kara-Tau,. thence, | across the 
river Koksa, he reached the Lobass mountains, whence . were 
visible the mdéuntains of Altyn- Emel and Cholak ; thence he 
worked back to the river Kara-Tal, and further .to the: nortli- 
west, to the warm sulphur springs of Arasan. . From: Arasan, 

= he. crossed over to the Jit-Kara-qai mountains, | where the vege- 
tation was rich and varied. 

The Jit-Kara-qai mountains attain an elevation of about 9,000 
feet. From Arasan,*Shrenk proceeded to the river; Vaskan 
and traced it to its source. Here he describes a stream ‘whose 
course is alternately above and under ground. As be followed 
this stream, the cliffs rose ever darker: and more. threatening. 
Ata height of 10,000 feet: begins the eternal snow, and this 
region is inhabited only. by conies. He reached a height.of 

- nearly twelve- thousand feet, and estimated .the surrounding 
peaks of. Ala-Tau at abouta thousand. feet higher. "Descending: 
^Ala-Tau along the Vaskan valley, Shrenk crossed the rivers 

-~Teretka and Tentyak to lake Ala-Kul, His information at 
this period is chiefly concerned with the geology of Jungarian 
eA*a-Tau. His observations on the banks of Ala-Kul revealed 
the fact that, quite recently, the level of this lake must have 

- been from fifteen to twenty feet higher than at present. From 
-Ala-Kul he traversed Chuguchak, and thence across Tarbagatai, 

"he reached the city of Kozbektinsk, whence, across Ust-Kummo- 

'.gorsk, he returned: to: Semipalatinsk. His second excursion 
‘was to the" mountains pf Tarbagatai and: Ala-Tau, as far as 

" Takhtifarlyk ;. and, lastly, his third. expedition brought him to 
the northern’ part. ‘of the Kirghiz steppe, in the mountains of 
Ulü-Tau, to the river Chu, and as far as the south-western, 
shore : ‘of lake  Balkash. He. reached the mountains gf Khan- 
Tau, whence, across the rivers Ila, Lapsa, and Ayaguz, . he re- 

y turned to Semipalatiüsk. In.this way -Shrenk crossed the 

= eastern ‘portion of the Kirghiz. steppe. lengthways, arid trans- | 
versely, and collected an, immense scientific . material. ' Besides | 

: his splendid collections, and his remarks on the character and - 

. disposition of the “ridges of the steppes, ..one of the. most 

. Notable ' results of his journey. was ; tke exploration. of. lake ` 

B 'Ala-Kul, and the island of Aral- ‘Tape situated’ on the lake. e: 
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material: for'the/geology:of these regions; many of: Which hàvé- 


- others, ‘He’ pointed oüt that the’. geological structure’ ‘of thé: 


'the-'structure of the: district “of Altai, à correspofidence not 
is limited tothe character. of the: strata, but : ‘applying ; also to:ithé i” 


| ‘visited: by/Karelin, "Accotding:to "Bogdanóff, ‘Karelin reached’ 
ES "Tarbagatai;. and. even | “penetrated to the Semirechian Ald- Tau,’ 
j and. du: 1843 and the’ ‘following ; years he made ‘a whole: series! E i 


` ofthis Yémarkable j journey ‘hasbeen left. ^^^ "os adt Ran] 


tained: ‘Several new. “astronomical points, ` sto the “numbér óf^ 5 


. “thority on the Kirghiz: steppe, and. rendered: ‘undoubted: ‘services’ 
` Ttosthe cause of: Central. “Asian geography;,-—this- was the pre? 


* sided in Orenbüig; "hé: -remaitied : in’ unbroken.: -rélations - with: 


E was edited : by: :Helmersen; : and- of this. information’ 


f a 












“ghvenit: demonstratii Hiat: “this. island’: ds? "not voléàtiie.;: "AS", 
 vHiügibaldt, -following: the. "ühréliable accounts: of :earlier^travelz- 
ers, had. pronounced: iť to bé. Slirerik's' cóllectión froin ‘the - 
“western  sliorés- of Wake: Balkash, the; Khan-Tau . inountains," 
* Ulu-Tau and ‘thers; are eyen' at ‘the: “present, iday "the unique: 
never ‘been! visited^since Shrésik’s: expedition, - es TED 

“Another. £raveller;. a “Russian zengineer, "whose: nare” ds Jan 
known. travelled? in: ^thiese » “régions ‘during’ ‘the samé” year“‘as? 
- Shrerile, “He visited: a “part öf- the Bayan aul: and Kar- Karal-- 


twa, 


of: hé. Ee aliégriig" localities, ^ "Taldy-Kul, "Sary Kul; ‘and. 


-north- east, portion. of. the: steppe has a- ‘strong: ‘resemblance-to =, 


hy ee 


'fnetals they Contain, - EN 
“At. this period; ‘also, ‘the: ivégions of eastern (E iketan were: 


ae. ee 


iy beyond; a ` QU. extracts ` rom Karelin's : diary, no account, 
JA short‘time ‘beforé- Shrenk’s expedition, Fedéroft had ascéers 


-twerity-one—one, :of which was: sat othe ° ^miopth: of «the iriver -i 
“ "Lepsa;: Say here it falls. tinto, ‘Lake’ ‘Balkash. - These’ Points were: 
“used by.: Humboldt in his? CentrdbAsid. © > ` H Tu 

/"We:imust 4ientión ‘onè more worker, : who, although int; en-- 
. aged: in -direct - exploration” himself, Was nevertheless an-au- 


“sident of the: Orenburg Boundary: Commission, G. Hens, ‘From 
^1818,.:for va iperiod of ‘more than. twenty years; whilé":he. re? 


“the ‘Asiatic: thercliants arid.‘ travellers: who ‘visited : "that? city; 
"and never-lost:an opportunity, of, questioning: them’ as "fo ‘the 
‘countries’ they: ‘had visited. "Much of thé ‘informatión coll&cted- i 


‘Humboldt availed’ himself. freely, 7 o ERI t es 
At the:sàme time that: tlié: expeditions of. Negti, Berg; Eich: UD 
“wal andi ‘others’ were "penetrating: “Turkestan from.-the "north, 
"several English: travellers—far-léssnumercüs than the Püissidüs, . 
"however—began. to-réach the same regions from-the-«southi. - 


l ES he:chief English explorers of this. period ‘were -Elphinstoné, 


` Mooreroft, *Burnes- and Wood." Be | CHOUEIP- *his 
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researches Jed. him to. acquaint himself with the history of T'ur- 
'kestan, never ‘travelled’ there himself. ` ‘Moorcroft: and his fel- 
low:traveller, George Trebeck, whiose’ narratives were:prepared 
. for the .press,, by H. H. Wilson, after a protracted exploration 
ofthe Himalaya. proceeded: from Kábul'across the Hinda-Ktsh, 
by. the , Hunnai Pass.-to Balkh, whence, after. visiting: Kunduz, 
they penetrated to. Bokhara : : but'ón. the return joutney both: 
‘perished, -Moorcroftin Andhoa, and Trebeck in Mazara; ` Meor- 
passes; “of, the -Hindu- Kush, Bamian cand: its cayes aud. idols, 
Kunduz. and its neighbourhood.. 

. Several years.after ‘Moorcroft, Sir. A. Burnes. left Afghanistan 
by. the,same route. over. the Hindu:Kush, and, in the years 1831 
and 1332, accomplished. the very: difficult journey to .Kunduz 
Bind Bokhara.;. from Bokhara, in .the disguise of a: Mussulman 
Kinerchant, he. travelled .by Merv and ‘the Turkestan: steppe. to 
Persia. Like. Moorcroft, Burnes has. left a circumstantial: account 
of ,the-localities he visited, comprising : “much -that As. extreme- 
ly valuable, not only ,as.to the cities and their, inhabitants, but 
also as-to the. form and. contour of. the eountry, ° its ‘natural, re- 
sources and mineral wealth. .The Hindu-Kush, according’ fo 
Sir (A. „Burnes, .consists,of several parallel ridges, so that ‘he 
was `, “compelled , „to -cross six .passes, of which - JUnna—the 
Hunnai of- Moorcroft—is the , nearest. to ‘Kabul, reaching | an 
Altitude.of ten thousand feet.; while the highest are Hadji-Hak 
-. and Kalu, which reach.. twélve and ‘thirteen thousand. feet. res- 
k pectively ; while, according to,.Sir A. Burnes, ‘the | Snow- litte. is” 
about thirteen théusand. feet, but varies . on the, north: and south 
| giae same ridge. The. highest "mountain jn. this, ridge is 
sänd., ‘feet, ' Kuhi- Baba- is ; between Kabul and Bamian, d 
-consists,of a serrated ridge of, gneiss | or granite. , Sir, A. Barnes 
graphically describes .Bamian and its numerous, caves, which 
stretch, he says, for.a distance of eight miles. and Serve as .ha- 
bitations for the majority. of the, inhabitatits. They ` ‘are | proba- 
bly.the same troglodyte Caves. mentioned ; by. the, historia ians of 
Alexander. the Great.. 

As.to the. idols. of; Bamian, the largest, representing. a gian, 
bears: ‘the name of. Silyal ;. while the | smaller, the woman, is 
-calet .SShahman. .Àn. excellent. engraving - of: these: idols | is 
| found in the sixth volume of. the, Geographie. Universelle. Reclus. 
-The ; ‘neighbourhood „of, Bamian, according. to Burnes,” is. rich i in 

various . “minerals, near’, ,Fulodat . are found gold; bapis-lazuli, 
l and traces of lead-mines : copper, sulphur ‘and: sulphate of. .Cop- 
„per are also found.. Asbestos , SCE found in Jadruan, ; to: ;the 
‘north-west. of: Kabul. 
. sEo.the; North, of. Bamian? .on the. first pass, are. huge. colus 
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_ Of: ‘granite, “resembling ‘basalt ; ‘Beyond, which ' are. light: ‘brown 
"sandstones, lining the ‘pass of Dandan- Shikan or Zubolom. . 

“To: the ‘désctiption of. the 'Oxüs, Sir- A. Burnes devotes: a 
whgle chapter. He first “attempts to determine its velocity, its 
E periodic floods and- "niávigability; and ‘relates. that, in the sands 

ofthe Oxus, ‘gold is found, sometimes’ in ‘nuggets as large asa 
. pigeon's egg. "Naptha is: ‘found near Jizak, . In: Hissah ‘is found 
rock’salt ; below’ Charjuia; two, miles ‘fromthe ‘Oxus,.on the . 
i right: bank; -the salt-bearing-tract: is-five miles in circumference, 
and ‘is ‘called HUA quu. Salti is similarly: found ' ‘near Kun- 
dz. i E 
During. his stay in ‘Kunduz, Sic A, Burnes collected a quan | 
 tity óf interesting ‘information. about "Badakhshan, which,.in 
January :1832, “suffered severely from ‘-earthiquakes... Sir. AL 
‘Burnes saysthat a large number of villages, with their in 
habitants, perished ; and thatthe- roads ‘were -iñ several plaz&: 
ces entirely blocked- by: landslips, ‘and the. River: Badakhshan 
was blocked for ‘several ‘days--by «a vast ‘mass of. -tock that 
fell into it. Not less interesting “is his information. regard- 
ing. ‘the: ruby-niines ef Badakhshan. -He -says that these 
“mines, which have been famous for- centuries, and-were ‘known to : 
‘the “Delhi: emperors, are "found on the bank of the Oxus, not 
“far from Shignan, near ‘the: village: of Haran. Probably the 
‘name “Haran “means caves, ; or: "mines, as in Persian, They are: 
“worked by tunnels ^in the mountains. -It has been. M ae 
that these"minés are nó longer worked ; but this-is erroneous, 
"since the present ruler of Kunduz has. undertaken - ‘them ever~ 
"since his accession. ^ 
* In former times the’ woken: án: these mines. ‘Hahded dean? 
‘their’ ‘knowledge from: generation. to generation ; but recently, 
when, owing to: diminution ‘of the’ -produce,- the ‘ruler of 
“Kunduz ‘ demanded `of them .- “unpaid ‘work, ‘they refused to 
“work altogether, and wére-in conséqtience exiled-to the Kuin- 
'duz March, whére they - almost all. perishéd: ."In' this district 
“the belief obtains that: largevrubies arg always found in. pairs: ; 
“and? for this- redson-: the miners ^ always conceal the discovery 
of a large. ruby until its ‘fellow is found ;~ and, if unsuccéssful, 
‘they | sometimes break a-large ruby i in WO, "In the riéighbour- 
Ling? mines, ` near the.‘ Oxus, ‘are found -huge: masses’ of lapis- 
‘Yaguli; which:are worked-out with thé help of fire. - "In "early - 
“times the Zages-JazuE found on the Okus was exported to China, / ; 
but: ‘recently the ‘demand «for ‘it has: greatly : decreased, Tia 
"work in | the | ruby: and Vapisilasuli mines is carried on only i in V 
, winter. ~ ura um vf 
* On- thie way from Bokhara to Merv,” Sir’ A. Burnes ee: 
„Acquainted with the. Turkmen steppes . ~He describes. them 
very ‘graphically. On. Sir T Burnes’ book was. based Arrow, 
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smith’s map; which gave,the. first fairly accurate representation 


' of many of the regions it- included. - After. finishing. his first 


` 


p 


ws 


journey, Sit A Burnes decided on a second ; but this time 
he only got as far as Kabul. where hé. pássed a considerable 
period as the head of :a political mission, and collectell the 
‘materjals for his Cabool im 1836-37 and 1838. ‘This journey 
-does not relate: to Turkestan, and we have mentioned it only 


because it. suggested to one. of his companions, CaptaineJohn | 


Wood, the. expedition to the Pamirs and the Sources of the 
Amu-Darya. l 

Wood was. the first European, after Marco Polo and ene 
" dict Hoes, who reached the *centre’ of ‘the head-waters of the 
Oxus. His excellent desc. tion, which was published first in 
.I841, and afterwards in- 1872; with’ a preface by. Henry. Yule, 
created an epoch in the history of the Pamirs, Curiously 
enough, Wood's fate was very like Marro.Polo's—he was langhed 
at and discredited ; aud his learneó {ccounts were treated as 
the fabulous - stories of ignorant nat és. Yule remarks that 
it is` much to be -regretted that Captain Wood thought. fit to 
limit his work to a single volume, as this has led him unneces- 


‘sarily. to condense. and limit his material... Wood set: out from’ 


Kabul, and explored four passes of the ‘Hindu-Kuish, -return- 
ing to Kabul, whence, through the Hunnai Pass, Hadji-Hak, 
‘the valley: of Zakhaq—which ‘is separated from: -Bamian by a 
volcanic ^wall—Barmian, Datidan-Shikhan ‘and 'Hulm, he 
reached Kunduz.:. From -Kunduz to Badakhshan Wood ‘follow- 
ed approximately | Marco .Pólo's route, and confirms. the -famous 
"Venetian's:aceóunt in almost every ` particular.. Bádakhshan 


ois traversed ‘diagonally, from North-east to ‘South-west, by the 


lofty snow-covered range of the Hadja Mahomet ‘mountains, the 
highest peaks of which are Kishmand Takhta-Suleiman. Pass- 
ing the ruins of Faizabad, Wood turned towards Jérmn, ‘then the 


‘capital, of Badakhshan; And thence-up the Kochka valley, : 


where there are mines of Japzs-lagulz. ..Wood,, besides déscrip- 


tions of his route,-has collécted ‘accounts ~ of: ‘former earth- 


‘quakes here, as well *as: of the mineral wealth of-the couftry. 
.Near Mazara, for example, iron-ore iS fourid; and beyond 


Ferganna ‘are Jages-azu/z. mites, which-are-famous throughout 
the East, -abóut which "Wood ‘records various. facts -which he 


 güthéred from the nafives.;- Wood was “the first- zand; the last 
. traveller who visited thesé. apzs-dazwiz‘mines ; arid: the- "descrip. 
: tion of themrin his boók is consequently the: only’ one.. | 
“The ‘mines are found ‘on‘the right side ofthe: valley of ‘the 
. Kochka, -which at this spot“ contracts. to 200: yards. in width, 


shut in ‘by. lofty, rugged" mountains, entirely: devoid-of: vegeta- 


tion, The mouth. of the: mines'is “at an altitude of some five 


hundred yards above the. ie of the“ river, "and: the: 'áppíoach. 
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.oto dtéig. extremely: difficult; ‘and. even dangerous, « : The. works,” 

are carried on very. irregitlarly;. .and- -with : considerable: risk... 

"The main shaft is -approached:by-an.inclinéd. shaft; which leads ` 

^to. a gallery eighty feet long; twelvé feet ‘high, and..about. the 

samé- breadth; . This’ gallery, which is of alight.. inclination, ` 7 
de ‘terminates - in an .excavation:- twenty feet is diameter .;and |: 
" «depth. The floor. -of:the gallery is. so .littered swith :debris 
"fallen. from the::roof-ithàt sin - some parts one is compelled. to: 
creep through it. Owing:to :this falling debris, : -accidents are; 
snot: -infrequent ; and: parts of. the. gallery bear the natnes of; 
[s -"duiners who: have been: ‘killed there; still no one ever thinks; of. 
E. propping: ‘up the roof. = The lapis: Jazuli ‘is obtained 4n .the" 
most primitive:way possible, .by the use of, fire. -The natives: 

E distinguish three. sorts of Japis-lazuli:.:nebl’, the most costly; . 

3and.: beautiful, indigo in .colour ; asmani, light- blue-;-and susi * 

“tthe least: valuable, which-is. green. Along with: the- lapis: lastili: 
isifound:excellent-ultramarine, ` 

— -Four years previously; according ‘to "Wood; by command. iof; 

_ "Murad, Beg, :these . mines,- as: well-.as «the: ruby. ihines:on.the;- ” 
. ` Oxus, -were ‘abandonedy -oñ account of: the, smallness . of :the . 
. ' iproceeds. -But-formerly they were. worked. industriously, and. 
sco the: Vapzs-lazulz: of Badakhshan : was. ‘famous: PENOUEMONM = the”? 

2T „Athole; of-the East. ^ ^. 

From. Jerm;. Wood Sio osi to: visit. a net. less celebrated 
entre. of the:mineral wealth of Badakhshan,—the ruby mines. 
-near ‘Haran, or Kharan,.twenty. miles from Ishkashim, .describ-; 
ed: alsoxby Sir A..Burnes. «But unfortunately he:did «not reach ~~ 
. ther. On the: road to. Ishkashim; Wood merftions iron-mines”: ` 

near Arganjik, and - gold --neàr -the :-Kochka and .the Oyu 
‘From .-Ishkashim, Wood ;proceeded - along the.left bank: of the” . 
-Qxus.to«Kaudut, the: residence ';of:the Shah, Tarai-and-:Kila=: 
2Panj;iwhich- receives’ its name from- five: ;precipitous.- hills.in ; 
'theineighbourhood. : Crossing :the Oxus at »>Kila-Panj, -Wood:-- 
"proceeded :by Hissar and: Langar:Kashb, .in the valley:of. the: 
. 3Sary-Kul,:the centre of the.Pamir,;or, as: Wood.called it Bam-; 
." ieDarya,;the :Roof.of the World. zWioBd. was :the: first to«call; 
. o. i Bake: Sary-Kul : Lake Victoria,” in- honour -of -the ..Queen.: 
.. Fiomothe- western shore of- Sàry-Kul,' ori {Lake Victoria; . 
" iflows one ofthe-main streams of the Oxus. AThe.lake „according: 
: to. Wood's :calculations,*is: i: 37^- 11 North. ‘Latitude; 3:40 
- «East Longitude, at.an-altitude:of :15,000 feet, ‘and .the: moun- 
tains’ which -surröund .it.on: ‘the south rise .some :3;500 :feet 
Do shighersand->have:therefore- a:total .altitude-“of about; 19,000.. E 
feet. "According to: Wood's- circumstantial account, ‘the spec” 
.dine:of the: Pamir lies at:the, tremendous height of .17,000-feet.; : 
-2 Erom Lake: iSary-Kùl, ‘Wood : returned. through “Wakhan, | 
lishkashie, andi. Maca Ai pássed-: through. -Khazret-Imam> 
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Khulm, and across the Hindu- Kush by another: road, through 

the Khavak Pass, and the-valley:of Panjshir. 

. Besides his. own .perscnal: observations, Wood gives. Anuch 
. information he:collected about Roshan,.. Shignan,-and ;Darwaz. 
[; Besides the -fact «that Wood supplies much information, that is 

absolutely new, he is d:stinguished as being the ifirst.to com- 

prehend, with some accuracy, the .orographic .character of 

Pamir, -as being an elevated plateau uniting India; China, and 

Turkestan. The Pamir, he-says, may-be regarded;as the maim ` 

focus’ from. which. proceed the great. mountain. chains and-rivers 

of Asia. - 

“Wood's: book—which; as. we fave aoted, met with coda 
able hostility on its -first -appearance—was only estimated at 
its true worth some fifteen years-ago,..since when it -has been 

iced as. one of the most reliable sources | of; information. 
regarding the Pamirs. | 

-Almost.at the same ‘time as: Sir A. Burnes, andi Captain Wood: 
Charles .Messon travelled in ;Afghanistan (1832-1838), collect- 
ing-a:mass of valuable information ‘about that country, espe- 
cially archaeological... Ha. also-crossed the Hindu-Kush- by the 
Hunnai-Pass, to ‘Bamian and the valley ,of .Seikhan. As. to 
the ‘geology of Afghanistan, he adds much,that is interesting, 
but with regard to Turkestan Proper, his . work . contains almost 
nothing not already .recorded by Burnes.and Wood; and the 
sàme may be said of Kénigberg, who, leaving India, reached 
nil by way of Bokhara im.1837. T 

"Other English travellezs at.this time .were . Captain Burslem, 
* Captain ‘James Abbot (vho visited. Khiva.in-1841), and Arthur ` 
Genolly (who contributed an article.on. “The Country .between 
Bamian-and China” to the Calcutta Review, Vol. XN... After 
‘Burslem, Abbot, and Conolly, thanks, perhaps, to-the :hostility 
aroused.by the. Afghan War, no . European was ‘able to pene- 
trate to "Turkestan .for almost.thirty years, with the exception 
of Ferrier. who was:fortinate. enough, :in :1846, to, be able to 
travel..from. Herat through Mingal, across the. River. Murgh-ab, 
;Maimen, .Shibbergan, end .Balkh >to Khulm ; whence, turning 
.to.the south: - by the Khulm ,valley,. he. reached Khoram, and 
thence : through Sernel. Singluk jaind Tserni; he returned - to 
Herat. . 

Éerrier's account is distinguished by the abundant informa- 
tion: he supplies with regard to^ Khorassan and Afghanistan. 
- Only two and half chapters .of Felrier’s work apply to Tur- 

kestan Proper, and tke material of these is limited to a des- 

cription of the routes h followed, with, à brief account ‘of the 
towns he visited and their inhabitants, 

With Ferrier.ends the. story of the - direct exploration iof ; 
Turkestan during the first'half of the present century, ©. -grau 
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"Before" carrying: the. story- of Turkestan’ exploration: down 
to our own day, it: inay-bé useful.to.summarise the results of. 
.the epoch: we’ have: just described. Up. to the beginning. of 
the- present’ century, as.we: have. already. seen, the descriptions. _; 
. of the: majority of travellers who visited Turkestan. although 3 
X. they- have: furnished -many-.useful geographical facts, are -so. 
| ^- imperfect, that ‘it.is.almost impossible: to’ base “any accurate. 
| áàcéount of the country ‘on. the: information. they’, give’ So 
| much is this so, that, even the-:best-of them,- Marco Polo; 
was quite misunderstood- ‘until’ .we -became familiar "with. 
| Central Asia. The expeditiong of the present century have, 
E an entirely different character; they -furnish us. with rigidly. 
‘scientific-material, which. ‘does not require’ any. commen- ` 
tary. Besides.more or less -accurate -geographical* facts; .these--, 
later explorations give us:-a mass‘ of dàáta.as to the: nur a 
| history of Turkestan. We have seen that,.almost conten 3 
| poraneously, European explorers penetrated to ‘Turkestan ‘from: 
| ‘opposite directions, the -English from the south, and the 
| .. Russians from the north. While the English were exploring 
| - the Hindu-Küsh, the seuthern part of the -Turanian plain, the 
m head-waters of the Oxus, and the neighbouring countries, the 
e Russians were exploring -Jungaria, the eastern- shore of the 
Caspian, Ustyurt, Khiva, Kara and Kizil-Kum, and.old Sogdi- 
| ana; while both English and Russians entered Bokhara and: 
| - the southern parts of Khiva. 
| 
| 










Amongst the English explorers of this period. the ‘most ^ 

,  - important -are Moorcroft, Burnes and Wood; and amongst 
: ' “the Russians, Muravyeff, Negi, Berg, Eichwafd, Karelin, : 'Bute-" 
'néff, Danilevski, and Shrenk. — - — 
The routes of these travellers show: that, for thé most patt, 
they “penetrated only the plains of Turkestan and ‘Turan. As 
^ tothe mountdin-system of Eastern. Turkestan.and the Pamir, 
the «only ` explorers who "added anything of real value to^our 
‘knowledge were Captain Wood, who’ penetrated to lake Sari- 
Kul- (Victoria); Lehmänn ` and Bqgoslovski, who reached 
_ Iskander-Kul, ‘the valley of Zerafshan, and the site of aticient . 

Sogdiana.; and; lastly, Shrenk, who explored the Jungarian Ala- 

|- “Tair “region, tothe north-east. of the Pamits, ` 
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(ART. III. -THE RISE AND. peer ane OF. ISEAMISM. 


Lhe Caliphate : its Rise; De-line, and Fall : from original Sources. 
^ By Sir William Muir; K.C.S.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Author of. the 
* Life of Mahomed, TEM ahomed and Islam,” RC, - ‘189i. .* 


T he Life and T. vachings of Mahomed ; or, The Spirit- of Islam. 
By Syed Ameer Ali, C. ICE., Judge - of the: High - ‘Court: ‘of 
Kile nas in Bengal, | r 801. ° 


HE investigation of the origins and’ forces of the  gréàt 
systems of religior, which have, ever since the dawn 
" history, swayed the mind of the human race, affords a 
oundless field for the cisplay of 'the- theories of the philo- 
sopher, and for the exercise of the labours of the historian, 
In studying the- history of the gradual growth and develop- 
. ment of human society, we find that the old polytheistic | 
beliefs, based upon the adoration of he forces of Nature,’ | 
which were universally prevalént among^nations and races in | 
the early stages of civilisation, have now been long replaced . 
by great ethical and moral systems of religion, expressed in 
creeds claiming the authority of Divine Revelation; and that 
three of these. great religious systems—Islamism, Buddhism, 
and Christianity—now share between them the empire over the 
Bouis of men throughou: the regions of thé civilised and semi- 
‘civilised world. * - 
-dhese three great creeds may be said to fairly represent 
the religious thought of three of the great ethnical divisions 
of the human race: for Christianity took its rise, if not its 
origin, among the nations of. Aryan stock, and ‘was, until quite | 
lately, their exclusive appanage; and Buddhism has made a 
. pernianent impression only. among thé peoples of the .great 
. Mongolian race ;, while Islamism, like its .precursor.and pro- 
totype, Judaism, is a- re?igion of Semitic origin, and its. main 
features represent ideas peculiar to the Semitic mind. 
_ This theory of the coincidence of religion with race. may 
by many.be considered a too hasty generalisation : and cer- 
tainly numerous excepticns may be pointed out, such as, for 
bones the imposition of Christianity'on the natives of South 
America. by European conquerors, and the. results” of the 
“labours of modern Christian. missionaries. 

The Aryan’ Hindus =mbraced Buddhism for a considerable 
period of their history; but their subsequent repudiation of 
it, and their consequent return to their ancient polytheism, 
tends rather to suppor: the theory: of the connection ‘of reli- 

‘gion with race, Islamism. has made but few gonverts among : 
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2 d ‘the Aryan. Hindus in. India; and fewer ` still. among: the: ‘Aryan: 
^ Sclaves and Helleres in Europe, -` 
d "The Semitic type of.religion has always: beén obstinately . 
- déjectéd by people: "of Aryan’-descent ; and, though our own, 
day Has witnessed: the-intreduction of a Musaltnan: (ase well.:ais 
very ‘esoteric’ Buddhist). ‘propaganda’. into. England,’ the ‘enly 
- feeling arous&d by- the "sight. among. Christians -(amongst 
whom we do-not ‘include the“ roughs *. and- ^ larrikins "^. of 
Liverpool) is) that of; an -amused: curiosity... On the "other 
“hand; ethe Semitic religion. of. Jslam- has-been singularly: forty- 
^ mate-in- securing. the. affections of other non-Semitic. races ; 
forthe Mongoliáüs of- Central Asia and. the. Négro tribes: of - 
> Northern Africa: havé embraced it with. héarty? good. will, and- 
. Western. Tartary and thé Soudan have’ been Muhammadan. fa 
| '€enturies. The Law of Islam. thus’ still. influencés“ the’. minds” 
- and lives of a vast. mültitude of mankind, drawn from three . 
' of the distinct great ethnological divisions:of the human: ‘race i 
.- and, thoügh; in these days of the decline of thé waning: ` Cres- ` 
©- eént; the riumbér of professing Musalmans has: fallen fai ‘below 
--£he" nümbér -of ‘professing “Christians, yet, according £o. the 
latest estimates, Islam.still courits among its votaries a hundred- 
“and-seventy ‘millions: of ‘souls; of, speaking broadly, about: a 
' Seventh part of. the wholé:humati race, i.. 

“The religion” of Islam. ‘cotiprises- within itself hot” only: a. 
“code of ethics 'and morals, ‘but a. Social. ‘and: political ‘syste zA 
of Semitici origin; ánd. its risë and decline have’ ‘perhap 7 
"affected the, fortunes of humanity | more ` ‘than. the course sof. 
any. “other réligion.” At ‘the present ‘tittle its’ ‘deéay i IS. ‘causieg 
A ‘political revolution ‘in the ‘Oriental. World:. whereby ‘the 

PA sword and- sceptre . of. Islain: are being transferred to the hands 
Co of its enemies, and, ìti ‘the. shape of the Eastern’ ‘Question, is - 
v. “perpetually agitating thé politics and clireatening the ‘peace 
|. -óf Europe. We propose- here, following the ‘lines laid-down 
: "by Sir William Muir and' thé Hondowrablé Syéd Ameer: Ali, 
to itidicate. briefly the ¢auses of the former: triumph and: suc- 

7 -cess of Islamism, and of its present, failure’ atid décay: © 

00007 The Christianity of the peoples ‘of the Roman: Empire in 
.. fhe seventh, centüry after, Christ. was no longer the Chyisti- 
-' anity..of ‘Clirist ‘and His Apostles, After à tliree-hüridred-years' 
^' struggle, , Christianity: ‘had: conquered ' the world’; bùt, ‘in’. the 4 
n stri agale, ‘it had’ itsélf been. vanquished. `- Sir "William: Muir” 
Pm E confirms -the gloomy,‘ view. taken by Syed Ameer Aliof he 
E "state of. the” Christian ‘Church’ in the"Dark ‘Ages: 3! Indeed,” 
says he, “ throughout the "Empire, Christianity was. eaten up 
a OF strife: and -rancour.”’. ‘Christianity, -imposed by” their: rulers 
-nali the peoples of: the Roman Empité, would: ‘probably: ‘have 

" been-in any form duücongénia al to D the ‘Sethitia, ‘ations - "ifibabit: 
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ing '"Mésopótariiia, Syria and Arabia. We see how’ 'desper- 
atély ànd- how successfully it.- was resistéd by. the: Jews, 
& amongst whom it actuelly took its origin: This -corrupt 
Byzantine form of it had, however, been perforce embraced - by 
all the Semitic’. pépulations of Syria. and. Palestine, and -had 


been : accepted by many of the tribes of Northern’ . Arabia, 
whén iri that country & new Prophet arose to proclaim a hew 
faith, which was destined for a while to dispute with Chris- 


x^ the Empire of the civilised world. 


In thé seventh century of the Christian Era, the Arabs were, . 


as they had been since thé times of their father Ishmael, a 
pastoral and: nomadic pecple, living under: a patriarchal system, 
de divided into:tribés, leading much the same kind of exis- 


tencé as the Bedouin tribes still lead at the present day. 
‘They wére. distinguished ‘by the rude virtues common to 


..Baátions- in the patriarchal stage of civilisation :. simplicity, 
generosity, and hospitalizy ; and they cultivated a rough kind 
of chivalry. They wers polytheists and image-worshippers, 
aid they already revered the famotts Black Stone of. the 
Kaaba at Makka; probably an aérolite, the descent of which: 
‘from the regioiis of the air had invested it with a supernatural 
‘character, ` As Professor Robertson Smith has observed in 
his valiable Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, the 
. Ancient religion of these Pagan Arabs had no. creed; it con- 
- sisted entirély-of institutions and practices. "Their religion was 
:à social ‘matter which had grown up forcenturies along with 
their national habits-and customs. “In the case of the noma-. 
-c Arabs,” he- says; "shut .up in their wilderness of rock 
: and sand, Nature herself barred the way of progress, The 
- life of the desert does not furnish the material corditions 
for permanént advance. beyond the tribal system, and. we find 
. that the religious development of the Arabs was proportionally 
- fetarded; so that; at the advent-of Islamism, the. ancient hea- 
'thenism, like the ancient tribal structure of society; had become 
effete, without ever having ceased to be barbarous.” 


It-would thus seem that, the old polytheism of the Arab 


‘nation was, at the time of. the .Mission of Muhammad, :under- 
going the same process of natural decay which had .overtaken 


V P 


the old Pagan religions of the European nations ; and. the 


Arabs were, consequently, at that tinie, in a state of religious 
unrest. Jews and Christians had made many proselytes 


‘among them, and; tke Jewish and Christian expectation of 
the coming: of á.Messiah--of'a Deliverer—had perhaps affected 
“the mind. of the Arab nation. The train-was. already laid to 


which the fiery nature of the Prophet applied the . torch of. in- 


piration, “ The Great Man," says Carlyle, speáking-of Muham- 


."mad, “was always:as lightning out of Heaven. the rest of ` 


men waited for him like fuel, and they too would flame." 
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The: ‘Prophet, or Nabi,.is' essentially. a Semitic relists 
institution, He is not a sage, like Confucius or Zoroaster ;- 
.nor.a saint, like; St, Paul or St. Augustine; ' He communes. 
with the Lórd, like Saimuel.or Elijah ; he. delivers His „message. 
direct from, God to the world, and the Divine Words aree heard. M: 
through. his ,mouth.: To. ‘this day. prophets arise in- Islam 
amohg. the Semitic peoples, Jike the son of Abdul Wahab in, : 

.. Arabia in the last century, like the false Mahdi in the , Soudan, 
and the Senoussi Shaikh in Tripoli at the present day; whose: 
commands are obeyed by the people as the very voice. of God. : 
The. religious side of ‘character was abnormally developed in: 
Muhammad.. To him: the. true, solution of the. mystery of 
Life was .Righteousness. ; When he kept -his flocks in the 
. desert solitude: alone with the forces and phenomena of Nature A 

- he recognised in them ‘the manifestation : of Nature's God. 
He- communed ` with. the:Unseen ; and: the lofty thoughts: that. 
filled his soul seemed to him to be inspired by a Higher Power. 
He.poured them forth in a:tumultuous rhapsody which, intoxi- 
cated the souls of the listeners with its sonorous rhythm and, 
poetic: imagery. . * Verily,” exclaimed: his ‘hearers, “ we testify 
fhat.thou art the Prophet of God !”.- To this day the .Moslem 
~““points to the , Koran ‘as: the greatest. miracle of Islam. Its- 
- language..is, to. his. mind, an. impossible, achievement, of the 
' human intellect. . Its’ rambling | and incoherent , utterances. 
represent to *him- the. perfection. of wisdom. The honorary 
prefix.of “ Hafiz,” or “ Rememberer,"; common enough among. 
Musalmans, indicates one who has. learnt «thé "Koran, by rote = 
and can repeat every. word. of it. ; Though Mühammad Wai 
himself illiterate, his utterances were written down by: his fol- 

. lowers, and. from his. death to the present day not one jot nor 
one tittle . .of the Koran has been altered; and. the learned 
Musalman points to.. the .adinitted interpolations’ ahd various 
readings of -the Old.and:New, Testaments as.a plain: proof 
of their fallacy, and of their abrogation hy the“ Glorious Book.” 

Muhammad was forty. years of age. when he first. believed, 
or announced-himself to be charged with an inspired message 

- to his fellow-men, His zeal-and eloquence were soon rewarded 

- by converts. and: disciples.. The chief men. of the tribes and 
the priests of the Holy Places of course denounced and opposed 

- the new doctrines, and Islam soon had. its mug and: its |: 
champions. i up f | 

Persecution had. its. inf Aid. EET effect i in atimulstide- 
fanaticism and in encouraging resistance, and the’ Prophet soon 
found: himself- invested, by the. force of circumstances, with the ` 

a róle of a statesman and a warrior, :' 

“The Fount of. Inspiration: continued. to. flow: ; every: event, in 

- his chequered career, every order issued, to: the. Faithful: Was 

explained. or sanctioned, by some fresh. revelation. | His mission | 
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lasted but twelve y years, ‘and Death. conquered : tiim. in ‘the, mo- 
meat ‘ofthis’ triumph." This: day,”. hé said: in ‘his. address: at 
He ‘Farewell Pilgrimage just before “his ` énd, “have I perfected 
>our religion- unto you," and, to:quote thé: words of. Sir William 
iiir “for weal'or woe, thus perfect ; and“ complete ' "has “it ever 
since remained... And- so’ it’ is with thé whole. fabric of Islani: 
it remains precisely: as the Prophet left: it: neither. taken’: ‘trom, 
nor added to; ‘his, work: alone: ~ As the, Faith : issued from. the | 


Step mom Mom T 


milione of the human r race," E PI I UT 
< The central point of the: Faith thus aaa is. ae stt 
of God: the chief. rule.of: practice, submission to His vill: —* 






s Praise to the: Name Almigh-y : there is no God but.one te hi à 
í And Muhammad is-His Propaet, and His Will shall: ever be dang? "s 
“Islam.” “ Submission" -:s: from’ the- root “word . * Sala?" 
s Peace: ”. absolute submission.to the. Will :of:God is? ;perfect i 
peace... The Musalman alons is-the true beliéver,.the loyal: war- 
shipper, the man who- has submitted himself to ‘the -Will of. the 
Almighty, as revealed in: His Word through His Prophets, - The- 
* Kafir,” or ungrateful man; is-he who regards the 'boon ‘of. life 
and health, the favours of fortune, the ‘gifts: of. nature, as ‘be-. 
stowed -by false -deities,.:or as the results of^ chance, orsas the ` 
rewards of human exertions. . The whole: inhabited: world i is; in 
ios of the.Moslem, sha-ply- divided" into two parts : -the 
ar-ul-Islam," or “ Land af Loyalty,” peopled -by thé servants 
of Allah: and the Dár- ul-Harb," or * Land of: War;”-inhabiled 
by. infidels living: in the ‘overt act of rebellion: against the i 
‘Almighty. ot x T ocu 
^ To the Musalonin mind the ideal political state is. neither- a 
Monarchy, nor. an: Aristocracy, nor a: Democracy ;: ‘butia: Thea- 
cracy : and not long after the death of the ` Prophet; the first 
-sécession in: [slam was caused by the protest’ of the Kharijis, : 
'Seceders," against whiatgthey looked ón as the human usur 
pation of. the Caliphate.. | 
^ Throughout the history of lin 'we » shall find vain: attempts 
a the.direction.of the-establishment: of an ideal Theocracy.: 
but the practical- outcome of these aspirations has been the 
icceptahice, in its boldest and barest form, of thé doctrine of 
£5 Divine. Right:of Kings. ‘The; claims: of ‘the Prophet ‘and. 
"the Khalifs’ to. obedience: as the Vice-gerents of. God con ` 
‘Earth have been. inherited: by. all ‘the monarch - ones rule is 
‘sanctified. by Islam: 5 SE C M ee 
. «The Nizamiof. Hyderabad: icons of himself as’ Bandagar- 
i-Aali ".(the Servant of the Most High): and the Amir ‘of 
Kabul refers to- his: “own mule: as: s “ Daulat.i-Khudadád: ^ (the 
gc oe - VOL xev]: A c m M LE de 372 POE 
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"God-given Government). eT his: firm, belief. i in. the Divine- Guid- 
“Lance in: all the affairs. of: the; world. 'was one of: the chief. caùses 
'. ofthe success of, Aslam; inspiring the hearts.and arms of its apos- z 
tles and champions with more than mortal strength and courage 
"The Faith of the Christian, in.tliese days at least, sgems- .pále. 
:. "and liféless, beside the: ‘Faith of the Musalman., “No Christians, i 
- "Says Carlyle, * since the: early | agés, or only perhaps. the English 
^ Puritans „in inodern- times, have. ever stood . by their Faith as 
t. the I Moslems: stand, by; theirs, believing it wholly, frohting Time - 
. with ityand Eternity with it". x, 
~~ Even.cthe . English: Putitart must. yield the palm of. faith tó 
--l'thé Moslem: Trust in;'God,' said’ Cromwell, “and -keep Jour . 
C gowder:dry," but: the" Musalman ‘makes ho such: fof 






























^*. His utterance.is that.of-his:kindred Hebrew seer : “Though 
.Slay:nie, yet will F trust in‘ Him!” - This ünreasoning Faith 
'stigmatise as fatalism, and its: paralysing: effect in stifling energy 
-': and. arresting effort. is tiow.as fatal à factorin the. decay of Islám-' . 
yd ism. as. its: fanatical; fervour : was. potent :in- promoting’ its .rise, 
C527 Muhammad . ackrrowledged : and ‘professed: to ratify the- pre- 
: vious: ‘Prophetic missions.of Moses and. Jesus: but:;the Koran — 
affords no.internal. evidence; of hisihaving- ever- “perused “either. 
“+ the ‘Hebrew, «Scriptures or:the. Gospels of the Christian Canon. - 
^ The Biblicalistories , narrated :by:'him ,are . apparently - defived 
from - the Talmud, ; ot; from. Rabbinical „tradition. . Thé Moral. 
; Law.of Islim i is, indeed, almost identical:with the Moral Lava 
Moses.: but itiş difficult to: decide. how :much of it. was literat - 
adopted:from:the Pentateuch and :how- much. was taken.. from 
. «the. actual: beliefs’ and, practices: of. the- Arabs; and «was :caggmon 
to them and their: kindred nation of the Hebrews...;/Some.of | 
|’ £he.old. institutions ofthe. ;Pagan. Arabs: were. adopted “bodily ^ 
. nto the New Revelation ::as:the:sanctity.-of:the- Black Stone 
> .of:the Kaaba;:and the-substitution ofMakka, for Jerusalem. as | 
. the “Kibla,” or place; to which the:Faithful;should.turn in:pray-.- 
er. These concessions :to.ancient. qustom. were;certainly.à com- - 
.. promise “with the old forin?of religion, which: the Arabs: did not 
abandon without reluctaüce;,..;Fróm : Christianity. Muhammad 
‘appears to have ‘borrowed, nothing, *5 Fhe ‘strict prohibition of” 
drinking. and gambling...was. próbably. prompted by his à 
„moral sense. -His revélation. bears -a strong. local staihp, “a 
^^ awas no, doubt particularly. inspired bythe -natiorial ‘genius. of tj * 
: Arab race. -The celestial verdure.of “Jannat tahta: hil. anBás 
Sa re Paradise through ;which rivers shall flow”)-captivated. the faricy 
^ tof the dwellers.in-arid':deserts, to whom. the. word; “ River" 
HT suggested. as. high. a flight of the. zuspinauon as: ona word * 
vos Paradise: i 7 T - 
„z Prayer, fasting, aud: pllgrimagt; and: the: eepulated ‘giving ce 
alis: were the four cardinal. points. of the. ritual.:of. Islam, « 
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'and-were probably ‘borrowed from” the ‘practice of- the Jews. 
The stress. laid upon their rigid observance has produced the 
same result.in Islam as in Judaism ; a greater. regard for the 


‘outward forms: of religion than for: the righteousness - ‘whic! is > 


dts spiri. - 


Al Islam was: henceforth : sto (onn one ‘brotherhood $ the: 


E Abhl:i- Sunnat va Jama'zt " or, the * People of the Law and' the 
Congregation.” This was a great advance on the separation of 
‘tribes and nations by mutual rivalries and animosities.. : But 
it stopped fatally short. It established the bond of religious 


conformity instead ‘of. the bond of a common humanity: . The’ 


virtues and the sympathres of Islam are. ‘confined. ‘within ‘the 

pale of Islam. . Tbe unbsliever has no rights, if: we. except the 
jishi to pay taxes and to render bond-service to the chosen 
people. Hence the necessity for the anomalous and inconveni- 
ent jurisdiction of European Consülar Courts in all ` Musalman 
‘countries.’ "The infidel who rejects the Revelation of Islam has 
‘no‘redress for wrong under its Sacred Code, which only: provides 


for his slaughter arid spo-iation. - A Mulammadan obeying an 


‘unbelieving ruler and man-made laws finds himself in a ‘false 
‘position. -Prayer cannot be offered in a-Musalman: mosque. for 
‘a-Christian-monarch. In not one of the countless mosques in 
British ‘India is the prescribed prayer for the temporal Sovereign 


made in the namé of Her Gracious Majesty the Empress 


Victoria, The difficulty of reciting the“ Khutba,” or :Litany, 
without specifying the neme of the Sovereign is surmounted by 
‘the: use. of the vague’ exp-eesion “ Padishah-i- Hal,” or “ Monarch 
“Ofethe Period," and the Faithful are left to apply it according to 
their inclinations. oe 

‘Now that the countries of the Islam : have fallen: far behind 
the countries of Christendom in wealth, prosperity, and power, 
‘this assumption of a monopoly of the Divine : favour has its 
ludicrous side ; and ‘this isolation of ‘Islam from the rest:of the 
unbelieving world, prevejting its professors from sharing in the 


‘progress of science and invention, has-been one of the princi-, 


pal causes of the decay cf the power of Islamism. 
But .within the pale of Islam all men were brothers. - The 
doctrine of- Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity was preached by 


.‘the *Prophet: as extending’to and embracing all True Believers. 


All were to'be equal before God.: none was to be greater or less 


‘than another. The Chiefs. and: Leaders would be chosen by 


‘God, and the Divine choice would be. manifested ‘in "their elec- 
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Ehe nomination of.a successor to carry on the work begun by 


the Prophet.was left to the common voice of the Mosletns,' and 
after Muhammad ‘had -ascehded to Heaven, their: unanimous 
-acclamations: hailed his oid companion, ‘Abu:Bakr, as his’ Khalifa, 
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öt -Dépüty: on: ; Earthi. E lie "Sepétition: of aie address of. ‘the 
First Khalif. to the miiltitude:.on. the. occasion’: of his. eléctión 
gives a better ‘idea: ‘of. the - spirit in which the, Arabs. applied 
“themselves tó the: task-of the propagation: of the Islam, than the | 
‘most lengthy and minute: historical disquisition. -He arose in - 
the pulpit of:the’ mosque in Medina, and said :— dw Mw 
i E Oh people 4° ‘Now: Pam “Ruler over: yon, © “albeit mot qe: best 
" rationed: padt- HI do- welly support me-; if ill, then, set mé right. 
; Follow: the?True, wherein is. faithfulness ; “eschew. the: F alse, wherein 
d : QM reacberya |... : 
can The. weaker amongst you “shail be’ ‘as. the stronger: with me; “antl 
“that T shall ‘Have redressed -his wrong';:and.the stronger‘shall_ be-as. 
the weaker, until, if the Lord will, I shall have’ taken "from: him. that 
S7. which he hath wrested, -Leave mot! off to, - fight in the ways of 'th^ 
Cast ‘Lords whosoever ,-leaveth.. off; shim * -verily -shall the Lord abusi P 
& dem Obey me, as.I obey: the Lord. and, His -Prophet ; wherein I disobey 
obey me not. N OW, Arise. to prayer, and the Lord bé with you !" 
Phe. assembly. stood” up: ‘to prayer, and: Abu Bakr filled the. 
‘place . of Muhammad’; and he- filled ‘it right worthily. The 
sudden and ünlooked- for death of the Prophet ‘had disconcerted. 
his’ disciples, and all Arabia’ was in’ a. ferment. False- prophets 
“started up on every side: to turn the. ‘people from the right | 
“ways, - The . Islam. was in ‘danger ; and the people bésouglit 
‘Abu Bakr to cóüntermánd: the expedition. which was’ about 
‘to, start for the, Syrian bordér under the command: of Osama, 
“the son. of Zéid, in- accordance. with the last’ orders’ given -by 
the Prophet. | "The. heathen, were, gathering. around; and Medina 
^Was in. danger; ; but the Khalif. was : faithful to his départed , 
. Master's trust, and the expedition set forth. ‘Abu: Bakr- “accom. . 
^ panied it on foct for. part of the first stage. When Osama pressed . 
| sim, to, mount shis horse, he replied’: * Nay. I.will'not mount ; 
. ‘verily, Twill’ soil: my, feet. fóra little: moment, in the, ways of 
„the, Lord,” . His captains were inspired with his own zeal and 






^at íi 


,'seties of. xist vellus: ‘triumphs that conquered half of the: then 
~ known: world for the Faith of Ism. in. little less than `a 
` hundréd years, . . History records nothing more wonderful, than 
“the career of. Arab conquest, and the pious Mosletü points 
to it with triumph as a miraculous: ‘confirmation of, the Divine 
, origin. of. his ‚once victorious. creed. Within tlie. space of 
“one century. these rüde and: undisciplined” ‘Warriors ‘of the desert , 
“had” overrun and. conquered’ áll-. Western: and- Central. Asia; 
"p fo the shores.of the Black; Sea .aüd. the ' Caspian; and 
as. faf, as tlie banks. of ‘the , Oxné-and: “the “Indus ;‘all “Nor: 
herr Africa. d from. the Red Sea to thé Pillars of. Herculés ; : 
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zeal, courage, and constancy T all obstacles, :over- 
came: all opposition, eaduüred all hardships. Their’ fervid 
imagination plainly saw: the "Hand of God. in -their ; mira- 

- culous victories. `“ Paradise before. you; the- Devil and Mell. 

. in your rear ! " ‘exclaimed Khalid, called Saifullah (the Sword : 
of the "Lord), to his wav ering warriors. In the desert whirl- 
wind, the frenzied imagination of the. Arab descried squad- 
rons’ of angels charging the ranks-of his foes:.in the glowing 
sunset skies he fancied he saw  houris arrayed in: robes of 
amber. and emerald’ huss, holding out to him the: Martyrs - 
@rown: -Byron has depicted «he death of a fanatical ‘Tartar 
on the Russian bayonets in words as glowing a as the. faith 
of the dying Ghazi :— 

b * So fully flashed the phantom on his eyes, 

b o That when:the steel: was in his very heart, 

; 7 He shouted “ 47/24 /”. and saw Paradise 

With all its veil of mystery drawn apart:. 


Priests, prophets, houris, angels, saints, descried 
, In one voluptuous blaze, and then he died." . 


“The result of these rapid and: extensive conquests was 
hat the Khalifs from Damascus, Kufá, or. Baghdad reigned 
over an Empire vastér than the territorial dominion of Rome 
in her palmiest days, and : combined in their own . persons the 
temporal power of the Emperors with the spiritual power 
of the Popes, .Thus was established the mighty: Empire of 
Arabs, or Saracens (as: they were called by the Latin-speak- 
__ing- peoples, from the Arabic " Sharakin,” or." Oriental,”) 
^ which’.fixed the geographical limits of the religion of Islam 
very much as they still exist at the present day. 

_ “Everywhere the conquered -nations embraced the new. 
' Faith rudely and. suddenly thrust upon them. "The Semitic 
population of Syria and Mesopotamia. probably. adopted “it 
willingly: the Copts and Berbers of :Egypt dnd Africa 
exchanged their Christianity for it reluctantly : but ‘the mass ` 
of the Aryan Goths in Spain- and of the Aryan Hindus 
in Scinde stubbornly resisted’ conversion, and their Semitic 
conquerors were fain to be content-with reducing the obstinate 
- infidels. to the condition of hewers of wood and drawers of 

| water to the congregaticn of Islam. . 

Little more than, a hundred years after the: death | of the 
-Prophet Muhammad, tke marvellously rapid career of the Arab 
-.conquest ‘camé to a sudden: halt: The Saracen hosts. were 

repeatedly repulsed from the ‘walls of Constantinople, and 
"were well-nigh annihilated by Charles Martel and the Franks 
‘on the. field of Tours.” The- unnaturally rapid ` expansion of 
the. Arab nation. seemed to’ have. exhausted. its. vital. forces, 
and it-.was unequal to .a more prolonged ‘effort. Much. of 
P. he world remained tc be.yet- conquered ‘for Islam, but the | 
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failing. strength of, its: apostles | was no longer: equal to’ the: : 
task: And’ Islam’ was alreddy divided ‘against - itself. "There: 
were’ jealousies, rivalries, erimities.in the. congregation.:. The:- 


.theütetical unión, of all true: believers: 'was- of little avail in. ^: 


presetice of* the practical - differences of tribal. descent. and: . 
material interest, -While the Moslems of -Asia obeyed.the ^ 
" Abpasside . Kihalif-at Baglidád; the’ Moslems-of Africa; obeyed. 


 thé^ Fatimite Khalif- of: Egypt; and the city of -Kortoba ^ 
.(Cordóva) in Andalus (Spain): held the court of a third Khalif = 


of- ‘Ommeyad lineage. The unity of Islam, soon became’ a.. 
meré, ‘theological fiction. The eulers: of Islam ‘waged: sans 
guinary "wars with 'each other, and only 'occasionally united +: 
to make “common cause: against the aHa cie of the Christian i 


"Powers; ^^v mie 


The Arabs fohned a social ‘and: nen aristocracy: joli TACO E 
in ‘all the lands ‘that they. had: conqueréd ‘for Islam. pe 
now found themselves face to face with sócial and. political :- 
problems which. had’ never ‘troubled them while tliey:: were 
living the. ‘patriarchal life ‘of the desert; had never even 
éntered- the imaginatión (of their ‘Prophet Muhammad when 
he^ "proclaimed ‘his - New ‘Revelation in*thé-ears of«a Semitic 


. and “nomadic: people.  But-they had ‘a sure ‘guide ‘inthe. right 


path. God had given tliem in-the-Koran, the Lamp-of: Revela: 
tion, to ‘enlighten their darkness. When «in ‘difficulty they: y D 
went:to the Divine Word for:guidance. 

As ‘the’ ‘uninspired ' intellect.can discover little but sonorous - 
platitudes in the:Sacred-Oraclés, some method of interpreting ~~ 


them had. to be found : and thére sprung up a school of legists. 
„who. made it-their business to: apply the text -of Scripture: ra 


current affairs, "and to ‘explain :its hidden -meaning -with 
reférence to their conduct. "The insufficiency: of the: Revealed 
Word of God was Supplemented by the sayings of: the Prophet 
preserved ‘by his companions and handed down by tradition. 
These ` were collected ‘in volumes, and voluminous” commen. 
tariés were'compiled upon them atid ueon the Koran, and: thus ' 


a ponderous: pile -of theological literature -was - gradually: am- 


„assed, which now furnishes:the stóck-iu-trade of the ?Ulama;' 


or “Doctors of the Law, in -Moslem ‘countries. . Four’ chief: 
schools of theocratical: jurisprudence-have thus been: éstablish- > 
ed'i in Islam, named, respectively; after: their-several feunders, e if 
varying in ‘many: ‘ion? Zesseiitial. points o doctrine arid: practice, - : 
have separated the orthodox Musalmans of the Sunnatsva:Jama"- ` 


at into four sects, or? rather sections, between ^whóm, however, 
no, rivalty, or’ hostility, but-a‘friendly toleration prevails," 2 v 


‘Asan example of this: so-called, science ofthe’ application: : 
of:religious " principles 'to mufidane ‘events, we: may-give an: 


* 
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xen 


instánce: taken from the State Archives of the Ottoman Empire. 3 


In thé year ‘1645 A..D. the" Turkish* Sultan ` Rd con. 


fae - 


Venetiafis. The' Knights of St. ‘John, Me the cursed: crossed. 
(warriors of.Malta," Bad carried Turkish prizes into Cretan, 
harbours e ‘and’ there” disposed of thė“ capturéd : "property and. 


persons of the Musalmán' crews! The- Venetians had' offered 
humble apologies ‘and full restitution, and the Sultan! pretended 
to:be pacified, and fitted out a mighty armada, ostensibly 
for an ‘expedition against Malta; but- he determined to divert 
it’ fo.Créte,’ as'an'éáSier and. more’ valuable: conquest ; and, the 


better ‘to ‘effect his purpose, he postponed ‘the. formality ofa. 
declaration’ of war till-afzer? the ‘seizure of the island. But, 


before undertaking his ‘treacherous’ "enterprise, he sought :the 
pectin | ‘of religion for it by addressing the following formal 
quiry to the Mufti, or susc om the: chief expoundet 


fof the Sacred Law :— 
ut SQuery.—Tf the- Infidels are Saeed afi A land which was jonais 
. in the possession of Moslems ; if. they have -defiled its mosques, 
colleges and oratories with their. superstitions; e if they plunder Musal- 
"man merchants and. pilgrims: can the Emperor of" Islám, moved 
“by his zeal for thé Hotise'of God, -wrest these countries from- the 
"hands of the infidels, and add. them.to the- Musalman territory?” `.: 






The following . Fatwa, or Decision, was delivered upon this. 


question by the Shaikh:ul-Islain :— 


* Answer.—God knows mm best, Peace with the infidels 
is lawful only, if advantageous: to‘all Moslems‘; but: if -not; it’ is; not 
ba legalat all: As ‘soonsas it is useful, ‘it:is also allowed - to "break: the 

‘peace, be it concluded for a fixed. time or for ever. . This is; justified 
` by, the example of the Prophet, who, having conclüded peace with 
*the infidels, which was broken by'Ali in'the sixth year'of the Hegira,. 

took the field-against them in the’ eighth-year, and - conquéred' "Mecca. 
“ ‘The’ Emperor thas but initáted: ithe: Sunna: of. the: Prophet.’ ‘God 

bless. his victories. —-This ı was written by the OUS and despised. Abu 

Said.” 


* The- Emperor,” says the. Turkish Chronicles: Auliya Effendi, . 


* took this Fatwa, and stück to. it, like-a cable of safety.” 

But the Arabs, in ‘spite of theit devotion to the Koran and the 
„Sharat; could not help being ‘profoundly affected ` by the Gre- 
cian and Roman civilisation of the coüntries which they had 
„overrun and occupied. , They. were brought into close- contact 
with.Grecian art and science; which was still a sealed. book 
,to the. ‘Teutonic. and Scandinavian nations of Northern - Eu- 
“rope. | -They were at least. pattially. conquered by- the 
superior civilisation of: their subjects, E 

The ingenious and eager Arab character began to occupy it- 
self with.the.unfamiliar world of classical learning and litera- 


ture, The. names of A flátün. (Plato) and Bukrát (Hippocrates) l 
became- „familiar . to: „Arab Students, The works. Of Jalinus . 
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(Galen) ‘and: of: Batlàmis: (Ptolerigy. were "translated: into: the. 
t«Arabiclanguagé. “A school of -Arab- philosophers ‘arose who. 
pn strove- to -rátionalise- Islam ‘and’ to reconcile the: wisdom of- 
7 Ytheságes of Greece with the inspired: teaching of- the Prophet Cy 
AE "of-Atabia. Someé-of their’ ‘works, such ‘as the: Akhlaq-i-Nasiri. 
“and the Akhlaq-i- Jaláli,-: are’ standaid. works. in" 3slam- -to` this 
2 “day; and shew'a curious: commingling of Western: aid” Oriental 
^ "ideas. and modes of thought. - 77 55 a S P 
c 2S ome af-these philosophers, as Avicenna: and: "Averroes. be- 
d dames -widely’ ‘renowned: ‘beyond: the: borders. of Islam; The 
* .Abbasside “Khalifs iof ‘Baghd&d "and: the" ‘Ommeyade: Khalifs 
- ef Cordova rivalled: each -othery as- munificent- patrons of art 
aid ‘literature, ..-A splendid and graceful ‘style “of: architécture.. 
"X adorned their cities; : Comimeice and manufactures - flourished 
| “Sander. their. sway; ; Many: ‘ingénious | writers’ have’ contras 
Ux the, culture. and learning: of:the-Arabs of the. nisitliand: tenth 
-*". centuries of our éfa withthe rudeness’ andi. ignorance of Chris- 
‘tian: Europe during’ the ‘period : ‘to Which -our historians have 
“given the appropriate name: of. “the Dark: “Ages”? ; "The: Arab 
=. historian «has. a. corresponding *-expréssión dn ‘the’““Ahd-i- 
^3 Jahálat^. (Times of: Ignoránce), but he: applies :the ‘épithet to 
"the centuries’ before “the » coming ‘of Muhammad, “when -the 
^^ Whole world was still dying in darkness, ' ‘unillumined : by. the 
~it Light of Islam. | >": D “te 2 
-e Inour opinion this ine and: civilisation. "ef the” Arabs iny 
^^ thes Golden: Age. ofthe- ‘Caliphate’. “Was "quite - exotic to the. 
^. éSérüitié race-ahd tó tlie" Arab nation.-: It^ was, in-^its origin, 
"purely. Gréek, and was only: adopted by--the- Arabs : from: :poli- 
"tical-and geographical accident." It did not long -survive,. and 
. ^5 has leftilittle-or no trace in: -the: Arab national ' life. As- soon 
+ sas it'had taken Hold ofthe artisticcand intellectual side.of the 
.national character, the. religious: side . of, ‘that :character^ was 
“. stirred to violent- opposition - osit. : The righteous “Moslems 
.. denounced it with all the'ardour aridyigour of a Hebrew: Prophet 
. E the cültüre and ‘civilisation of: Egypt or of Tyre. . 
Kou Hue e of. the Mercer n DONE. ihe Semitic: races 
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pus ef a eher. a state” öf! a A conflict: : iow: cori 
7 tmericed in-the*congrégation:.of Islam: -between: the®.claims: of 
7 Revelation: eee the one: hand, and: those : of Rationalism: on the 
other: CLIQUER QU UO TUS tas o ee UR 3 n. | 
0-2 The Free: Thinkers: Tebelled- against : the.’ TRE Tasai 
Pues by the Koran à ‘ot art, and: the limitations : which: it: prescribed 
is E “seience.’ » Màny* of the: Abba£zside^-Khalifs: were’ wise and 
"liberal minded- -men, ‘and: iwere: the- supporters and::champions 
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of:.free thought and. free-enquiry..: Under the influence of 
Grecian thought. and culture ’a movement was set on foot to 
reconcile Reason, and Revelation, by. the Mutazelis, just as 
, & similar movement. has in -our -own time, been inaugurated 
by. the **Naturis". in British India, . under. the influence of ` 
Modern European thouzht and culture, . 

The:battle between Eeason and Dogma - was, fought ost in 
Islam . five centuries before it was fought out in Christian: 
" Europe; but with a very different result.. -In Islam, Religion 
- triumphed.: the religious instinct of the Semitic race asserted 
* itself yictoriously : Reason ‘was banished from the arena of 
political and social lif, and with it science vanished too, and 
Art languished. 

This unfortunate coasummation was. ‘greatly helped on by 
the preponderating influence which the Turkish race now began, 
to assume in the political divisions of Islam. . These Mongo- 
lian shepherd warriors had no inclination toward: arts and 
` science.. They embraced the new Faith as a banner anda 
rallying cry. which. irvested. their pastime .of war with the 
.. complexion of a religious duty. . And their’ championship was ' 
‘indeed invaluable to Islam, for it had now to stand on the 
defensive.. There wzs now no question .of. conquering the 
Dar-ul-Harb, but rather of successfully defending the Dar-ul- 
Islam against the attacks -of the crossed. warriors of Europe ; 
- and hardly had the Crusades ceased to harass, Islam, 'and to 
threaten the chief seats of Moslem faith and. power, when the 
deluge of the Pagan Tartars under Changhiz. Khan and his 

successors had. wel-nigh submerged all Islam, beneath its 
waves, All the Muhammadan Kingdom. of Central: and 
Western Asia, and: the Abbasside Caliphate itself were des- 
‘troyed : but what seemed to their human vision a fatal blow 
tothe -power of Islam; turned out to be a, crowning mercy. 
The victorious Moguls, ‘after coquetting with- Christianity for 
a while, went.over ex grasse to. Islamism, and brought to their 
newly-adopted | Faith a large. reinforcement, which gave it a 
fresh impetus.. The decay of science and. learning was com- 
pensated for by the.revival of arms. Islam became once more 
a terror to Christendcm and a menace to the peace -of Europe: 
_ the Crescent bariner was borne across the Hellespont, and the 
chaunt of the Muezzin proclaiming the Divine unity, was heard 
-on the banks of the-Dniester and the Danube. The Metro- 
,polis of the Eastern Roman Empire, the seat of the Christian 
‘Kaiser for one thousend years, became Dar-ul-Islam., . * Verily, 
they. shall conquer, Kustuntuniya," is the; prediction attributed 
to the Prophet ; “the best of commanders i is their commander ; 
ithe, best of .armies.is that. army.” . The universal. conquest of 
' the world was now. once more eagerly expected. and predicted: | 
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and: thie rapidity with which. the* Ottoman. arms: - reduced . the 
kingdoms'of the Balkan Periinsula and Hungary’ recalled thë- 
rapid’ and ‘victorious "career of Khalid and’ "Amru, and. seemed: 


to promise’ the speedy subjugation ‘of the rest of Europe. Pr al 
The ‘Mongolian’ Turk: completely’ usurped the ‘place "of the: 


Semitic Arab as’ the ‘rulér*and the champion. of İslam; and. 
with'his: ‘ascendancy expired any lingering: ‘hope ‘of reconciling ' 
Islam with the requirements: “of humian “progress” and -civilisa< 
tion. With all his Mongol stupidity -and - brutality, the ‘Turk 


has.many fine qualities ;: ;"ánd his masterful’ character extorts i" 


unwilling admiration evén from his;numéfous | énemies,: “What , 


would “you do: if the Turks were - gone?" said an. English: ^ L 
mat. to an Arab Sliaikh.at/ Baghdad? “We would’ put wp “a>. 


Turk’s cap on a pole, and acknowledge it. as out Master,” 
was the reply, Yet the Arabs bate thé’ Turks ‘as only’ nations ' 


of different race can hate each’ -óother.^ The proverbial sayiñgs- 


whiċh supply tlie: place of: ‘a rational ‘philosophy ‘to ‘the’ Arabs; - 
teen. with. invective against‘: ‘their ^ Ottoman neighbours- and: 
masters; ‘as in the familiar instance : : “The grass’ never grows’. 
in the footsteps of ac Turk" a graphic” expression : of the | 


desolation’ which overtakes all the: countries: ‘that: have’. ‘the miss - i 


fortüne to'groan uuder Turkish. rule, © = 
Yet the Turk reigns in almost all: the lands’. which- are still : 


governed by the Law: of Islam at the present day. The." z 


House of ‘Ottoman’ has handed "down the: Sceptre -of the Kai- 


O 7 


of the: long duration ‘of : an : Oriental “dynasty. “Even "the 7. 


unreclaimed Asiatic,” says the historian Freeman, * whew he 


-.* A 
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was, once seated on the throne of the N ew. ‘Rome, inhetited bis. 


share of -Rome’s eternity.” I5 

‘The ‘Khedive of Egypt and: tlie Bey of Tunis are: Turks ; : 
the Shah ofPersia is a’ “Turk ‘of the Kajar tribe; the Khans 
of ‘Bokhara and: Khiva are-"Turks of the- Uzbeg tribe.” -The 
Gränd- Moguls. of India, the ^déscendants ‘of Timur, were, ‘by ^ 
extraction, more of-Turks: than. of Tartási " L 


For some cernturies-' the fortunes ‘of the nations uf Islam . 


have thus been identified: with. the. fortunes of the- Turkish race, .. 
and -some- writers: have ‘conitiasted: the present’-backward and: 
ignorant condition of the-Moslem- peoples’ with. their'state of- 
culture ard- civilisation -undér “the' "Arabian - Caliphate, one 
have, attributed it.to the effects of- Turkish rule.” 

-Büt whén we look at "Moroéco, : where’ the- Turk Ins. never 
gaitied a footing, ot at, Muscat. or-Kabul, ‘which are under -Arab.. 
aud: ‘Afghan: rule, we find. the’ same conditions: of bigotry and : 


ignorance: prevailing" as’ in- ‘Tunis. and * -Bokhara, and <‘we: dre - 
therefore’ justified in; attributing. ‘their prevalence to "the: in- 7 


fluence ‘ofa common religion, rather. than Ae --the: ‘character’ ^ of: í 
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a race ‘or a- natonadye “ By- their fruits ys -shall know 
them” . 

‘Syed. Ameer “Ali's « Tw u quoque” „applies. with effect to the 
Christianity.of the Dark Ages.- But our business‘ with the’ 
conflict. between. Islam. and Christendom does not: lie.in the - 

^ time: of,the Crusades, but in-the present moment. ‘We reply 
to him that progress has been possible under Christianity, ud 
it has not been. possible under Islam. . 
The Turanian nations corrupted the Semitic creed of Islam 
s fheir own superstizions as soon as they- had .adopted 
-They introduced into it ‘the invocation of saints and the 

S nue of rites and cerémonies at théir tombs, They 
have overlaid the pure Monotheism of the Semitic Arabs with. 
saint-worship, relic-worsl.ip, Koran-worship. ‘Though Muham- 
we had said: ’“ Lá Rahibániyat fil Islimiya— Let there 
e'no monkery in Islam;*).they established religious. orders and 
fraternities of Dervishes, which have become in most Moslem 
lands; according to the usual fate of such celibate institutions, 
Trable '* Akhwán-ush-Shayátín " or '* Fraternities of Devils. " 

On the other hand, ‘the Aryan’Persians, who were the only 
nation of Aryan race perforce converted wholesale to Islam 
(with the exception.of the small remnant which fled to India, 
and still exist here in the modern Pársís), infected. their new 
Semitic creed with "their own Aryan and anthropomorphous 

. religious ideas .; and, as.Shiyas or Schismatics, have become the 
^ heretics of the Muhammadan world. -This heresy consists prin- 
—cipally in maintaining the ‘hereditary ‘transmission of the 
prophetic office in ‘the family of Muhammad, and in acknow- 
ledging his son-in-law'Ali and his descendants as- the only 
legitimate "Khalifas, or stccessors, of the Prophet, "The Persians 
almost. worship "Alias a per fect type of humanity, and invoke 
his. name oftener than that of God or Muhammad. These views, 
which appear to find favour in the. sight óf Syed Ameer Ali, 
are.condemned by’ the impartial European observer, as contrary 
both to historical.truth ayd to the spirit of Islam..' But this ‘is 
not tlie only strange heresy which has taken root in the 'Aryan 
soil of Persia. “It has always been the home of Sufi-ism or 


Mühammadan 'pantheiszic philosophy sa strange attempbto 


reconcile’ the’ teaching of the Prophet witly the lessons of Na- 
ture, which finds its most popular expression in the neem 
j of poets like Háfiz and”QOmar Khayyám. 

And in the present’day the new religion of the’ Bab, or Gate, 
has sprung up in Persia, remarkable for its strange analogy to 
the origin “of” Christiaizity. ~The ‘doctrines preached by the _ 
‘obscure religious teacher who claiméd to be the Báb, or Gate. of . 
Eternal Life, are identical with the precepts òf: the: ‘Sermon ‘on. ` 
the-Mount.'. His ~executioh “by: ‘the ajtborities; had no effect 
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tipon: “his disciples, vbo aft him to. ‘be. still. alive. - The. sect 
of the Babis still flourishes:irm secret, and may ‘yet be destined 


‘some’ day to-supplant Islamism-itr Persia. Its: ruling. motive.is’ 


the'samé as that which-animates the Honourable. Syed - Améer e. 


Ali.ánd the “ Naturis:? among the. Moslems’ of India : the ,. 
acknowldgement -and , _avowal . of- the "imperative -necessity of | 
supstituting the brotherhood of humanity for the brotherhood 
of Islam. . .. 

yin recognising. this ‘cardinal: truth. Christianity. returned "io 
fhe simple teaching. of : Christ, - and - xenounced, the.- dogmatic 
pretensions and ritualistic: mummeries which ‘had ` for : Sago 
trammelled its.steps and impeded its; progress.. -- : I 

- While it treated the Pagan and the Musalman as. the- enemies 


of Christ; it could not prevail. against them. + when it: recognised > 
them. as children of a common father, it had won the battle 


As. a. Persecutor | and. à. Crusader, it. fought and: failed : .asa 
Healer and:a Helper, it came-and conquered... © 7: 
ZFor.ten centuries the nations of. Cristendom - ne Islam 


. ‘maifitained an almost. continual. state of warfare on, behalf of 


' their: respective creeds without: either side gaining. any: decided 


advantage. "D 
-If at one. time the. “Arabs. cr ossed the Pyrenees, at. another 


! fime the Crusaders were at the.gates:of- Darnietta, The. Cross 


Cn ey 






years : after the Cathedral of Saint Sophia. had been turned into x 


:a-Musalman. mosque, -Turkish -corsairs were -ravaging - the 
-shores of the Christian States. on the Mediterranean Sea, while ^ 


a the- Portuguese pirates : were ruining the commerce which the 


4 


Arabs had for ages carried on along the West-Coast of India. 
For ten -centuries. at- ‘least, the. moral ; and. ‘material forces of 
‘Christendom and Islam-were fairly. evenly - tatched;: During - 


the seventh and eighth: centuries: of ;the ‘Christian: Era- the 
"advantages of culture and science were,.as we. have..seen, on 


the side-of the Moslems. - The Arab, was. more. civilised. than 
the Frank ; as., bravé,: but“ more poltic and :more learned. 
The ignorance: of our rade forefathers in the: ‘matter of-anything 
beyond’ the range of their.immediate vision equalled the ‘present 
ignorance of the Turk: or Moor. . To them-all.Musalmans: were 
‘accursed. idolators, worshippers of. the: false gods, - -Maheund 


"and. "Termagaunt . (Miscreants, or Misbeliévers),: a^ term which 


A 


-X 


still survives in our language as an epithet of reproach; and.‘e—-*~ 


memento.. ofthe ; blindness -of hostile: bigotry. - At the-time oi 
the Crusades,; the Europeans were still inferior to: the Orientals 


- dn. wealth,. Juxury,. and; refinement. `> In, the: sixteenth. century, 


war, was still waged. between. them: on- equal: terms «and victory 


„alternately . favoured. :the - banners sof; the- Cross. and -of. the 
Crescent, Both still believed themselves. to. >be fighting .ini,the | 
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ite Moorish ‘enemies, : | lf pes leant fob the heaveiis, 
waving green kerchiefs, to cure the Ghazi to his “ Martyrdom,” 
St. James, on his white horse, was.séen in mid-air by pious eyes, 
Yeading the charge ofthe“ Champions ofthe Cross. . If Christi- 
ans and Musalmans.weré ia ‘their superstitious fancies equally 
far from the truth, they” “were equally wanting in justice and 
ercy. The Jesuit- -ridder ‘Court of Vienna in vain urged the. 
NS duty: of persecuting: i the Protéstants in Hungary on the 
Turkish Pasha-at Buda, wko treated Christians of all sects and 
sorts with the same contemptuous toleration. The Jews, ex- 
pelled from Christian Spain, found a refuge and a shélter in the 
dominions of the Grand Turk; while he corsair brigantines 
of Algiers and Sallec were propelled. by sinews of Christian 
slaves, the rowing- benches of the galleys of the Most Christian 
Kiíig, and of the Knights cf St. Jolin, were manned by fettered 
"Turks and Moors. ` l 
.But the Renaissance, the: Reformation: the art of Printing, 
! (tlie spread of Science, the growth of: invention and discovery, 
_‘ ad their inevitable effec: upon" the civilisation of the Chris- 
tian nations, and; in the’ eighteeith century, it- was no longer 
-possible to draw a parallel between the condition of Christen- 
‘dom and Islam. The Musalman nations could no longer 
"compete or contend with tne Christian Powers on equal térms. 
The defeat of the Great Turkish host before the walls of 
Vienna in: A, D. 1683 marzed the turning point of the age-long 
contest between Christendom and Islam. During the last two 
centuries the decay of the 5olitical power’ of Islam has been 
fearfully rapid. In Eufooe the Tartar Khanates of Kazan, 
„Astrachan and the Crimea have been annexed and absorbed 
-by Russia. Hungary, Dalmatia, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria 
-and Greece have all been restored to Christendom : Cyprus is. 
 ocoupied by the English and Bosnia by the Austrians. ` 
In Asia, Russia has absorbed the Khanate of Khokand ; and 


Bokhara and Khiva, which are now. tributary to her, will inevi- `> 


tably soon undergo the sane fate. China has Similarly occupied 
.and annexed the Khanate of Kashgar and Yarkand, The 
“Muhammadan. Empire of he Grand. Moguls in India has been 
replacéd by -aan English Viceroyalty. The Musalman Malay 
"States of the Indian Archipelago are a. oder English, c or 
-Dutch protection or: administration? '-- ^^. 


^ 
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"In Africa; Algiers and. Tunis have been annexed by Fráncé : 
Bos is occupied by England: and “the. Sultan. of Zanzibar ` 
: -has made over the. greater part of his.territory to European . 
.. commercial cothpanies, . Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, "Oman 
and.Moroccó. are the’.only ‘independent Musalman countries ^ 
..left on the map, besides some insignificant Negro States in -the . 
. Soudan.;-and all of thése -are.so weak that they. are indebted - 
; for their continued ‘existence only. to the support; or to the 
. mutual jealousies and rivalries of the Christian Powers.. And, 
;. along with the political power, the population and'.the : revenues 
of the, countries. of. Islam - are" ever steadily declining and dé. 
SEU EU 
: Hence. arises ; the chief political robli of thé present day, z 
. whick ive:call the Eastern-Question ; which’ appears uU. 
to merely involve the re- distribution of the countries which: a 
-. how combined in the Turkish Empire, but whichis in'reality 
the disintegration -of.the. social. and” political system of Islam 
"under the increasing pressure of the forces of: European . ‘civili- 
‘sation. Von Ranke, she German historian, writing fifty ..yéars 
"ago,in his Review of the-State of the Ottoman Empire, clearly 
. ‘indicated the causes.of:the existence of the Eastern’ Question. 
., AHS remarks : ‘refer-particularly. to Turkey, but it is evident -:that 
. they apply -equally :to: all Musalman countries which come 
. within the sphere ‘of: "pi dn political and commercial ; influ- 
MED. He wrote i. +.. p» we VERS p 
- :CHCIfwé enquire iüto the causes of the "internal decline of the: > 
iy s Turkish. ‘Einpire, ‘aiid regard them under.their ‘most «general ‘manifes- 
wol "station, weimust affirm . that. it is owing «to. thé fact ‘that the Empire 
. . is opposed to-anotlier'section of the world . ‘immeasurably superior, to 
itself in power, That other section could :crush it to. atoms. in a 
'7 URoment j'and while suffering it to exist for reasons of i is’ own, it exerts 
< i üuaponit an indirect: But: irresistible, influence, -: 7C b dm 
. “The Ottoman ‘Empire is overpowered and ‘penetrated i in ‘all direc- 
„tions .by this. Christian system. . We.do-not :mean-by -this expression 
^^ the Christian" réligion.: nor would “the words culture, civilisation, 
fully convey our ideà ; but'it' is being enlighténed by the genius 
‘ofthe ‘West: by that: spitit which transforms'nations ‘into disciplined 
‘armies’; that “traces, roads, cuts: canals, Covers ail.the ‘sea : with -fleets 
and converts them-into its-own property: i; which-fills:remote~continents 
with colonies, which-has taken-possession-of the, ‘domains of know- 
^ ledge, and- cultivates them- with unflagging industiy, ;:shich maintains 
7-77 Jaw and order among men in spite ‘ofthe: diversities-of their passions. 
ae 0 ty We'!see this spirit’making. prodigiouC progress. ^It. bas wor -América (2 
" . froin.the' crude - forces of Nature ‘and of intractable : ‘tribes, :and= has 
e thoroughly ` ‘transformed it ;. „by. various paths it; is - penetrating the re- 
, mótest “parts „of Asia, “arid” “only” China Stilt remains closed, against 
EO E Cui 'süírounds : Africa. on ‘all: het coasts y “unceasing, multiform, 
con qucd ble ifresistibly “supplied: with’“arms by- Science, it^ van- 
EX ie quishes ithe world. : Within the. Iist.'ten:years it has: made. "prodigious 
ET advances in- the: Ottoman. Empire's : -ite has created-sources-of -diffusion: 
' 7" för itself in Greece and" Servia, Egypt: and. Constantinople" |... 5 
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This: spirit of. prasadii an nd Progress, 80 gràphically: désciibed 
by: ‘Von, Ranke, is: now- strangling and paralysing the antagonis- 
tic spirit of Islam; evolved in-a: pátriarcbal condition of” society . 
-and suited only to à. rude -state of civilisation. By à. violent 
_effort Islam threw off the. culture ‘and philosophy which. con- 
tended: with itin the time of tlie Caliphate. forthe : ‘mastery of 
the Arab-intelléct ; but it has. now "inet with a spirit strónget ` 
than itself; but it: struggles i in vain against: the encroachments 


saree 


of. Modert fis eve a n ánd “thous bt. ee but- 


Ke eee 


in the words f the emitent dcs) aiid "oriédtalist t Giffard 
Palgrave : “To put the hands of the clock of time back, tô where 
|. they ‘stood, at‘the hoür of the death of the Prophet: Muhatnmed. ii 
. Büt, though the spirit of Islam is thes same ` to-day % as evzr, and 
“the faith and-zeal that it kindlés -ås burning as of yore, it has 
fallen | upon evil days: of breech-loaders. and: “machine-gun. ` 
Ever since-the first . disputes to the ‘Succession in the Cali- 
phate between 'Ali and); Muawiyah, the Kharijis, € ‘or “ Seéceders,” 
. have risen. against the «rulers of Islam, a nd gone: out from its 
» congregation in the vain: attempt to restore the Theocracy as it 
. 'existed: in the:time of the Judges of. Israel‘and óf tlie Prophet 
-of Islam. Thesé, fanatics, ‘who . ‘much resemble "the Fifth- 
,5monarchy men. if England: inthe ‘days’ of thé Puritan ascen- 
dancy, have often troubled the peace of the Müsalman world: 
but their most Successful and ‘most united. effort. was thè great 
„Wahhabi Revival iñ. "Central Arabia'in the lattét part ‘of the 
- Jast century; These Musalman Puritans’ dénounced ‘saint ‘and - 
 rélic worship, wealth jand luxury, all ‘the cortuptions: of the 
‘world, the flesh, ‘atid the devil‘; and there is ‘ho. doüDt that 
‘their ‘simple faith EI E the ‘purest: and: most original form | 
xof Islamism: -` i 
* "The fanatical: Warriors, «c bodies: of steel and souls “of fire," as 
"Hope called them ig. Anastasiiis, ‘chased the Turkish “ Be- 
~. llillahs" from the holy. cities and from. the Sacred sóil-of. Arabia, 
and for.a time it ' seemed as "if the old Arab. Empire: was to'be 
' revived by the Wahhabis; = > 
"© But'the rulers of Islam, who" ‘might, ‘pertiaps, by a. more ‘far- 
sighted policy, have turned ‘the new- movement tò the’ genéral 
advantage, "united-inj'a .détetmined ` ‘opposition . toit: “and ‘tlie 
-- fiery valour of tlie -Walihabi warriors: proved váin against the 
^ rolling fire" aid’ 'Serried ` ‘bayonets | of the © ‘Egyptian Nizam 
soldiéry;: drilled, ‘and: disciplined ‘by. the “French :Oxficers. in 
. Muhainmed :ZAlí, 'Pasha's- pay... The faithful: followers of 'the 
E Prophet i were driven: ?back into’ their'riative deserts of Nejd by 


the "artis which: degenerate Islam had, Borrowed from’ ‘Christian. 
Europé, ^ '"- E 


E 
etas ; 
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. To the influence. óf Wahhabi - missionaries’ was attributed 
thé. fanátital : révival. of. Islam. which. took ‘place -~ throughout 
. Chinese.  Tartaiy,: some: thirty: years. ago, and for which an- 
opportunity was afforded: by the: disordered state of the Manchu | 
Empire, consequent: OD, ‘the . ‘great Tai-pin&. rebellion. . The 
` -Musalman. population rose .. ‘evrywhere i in: revolt; théy re-estab- 
^ lishad -a Musalman Khanate- An. Kashgar,. and the -Moslem 
Pàánthays.in. Yunan waged. a. long and: -desperate: civil war 
with-their heathen fellow-countrymen. "After a series of tedious - 
and costly operations, ; exteriding over: ‘many’ years, the Chinese 
‘Government ‘completely quelled the revolt... The remnant of 
_ the Panthays. who escaped from. the slaughter of Talifu, found | 
' a réfuge in British Burmah ; the law of Islami was again thrust 
from the ‘judgment ; seat in. the towns of Tartary; ; ànd the ` out- 
. posts of. Pagan China were again ‘pushed, up:.to the Pamirs” At j 
' the same time a Wahhabi propaganda was carried on. in-India, 
on. its’ frontiers : : Wahhabi ` .conspiraciés: against- British-  rule- 
were hatched, and in some. instarices ; : detected: ju [Lüdia:"and 
colonies of: fanatics setjled ‘upon- our; Nori Western ‘border 
line i in. anticipation. of än. approaching, Holy W Var: s 
Lately, again, the termination ofa: entry. “OF the’. Modem 
Era has roused the latent . expectationsofsthe advent , of the - 
' Mahdi, or Guide, the promised Messiah’ who is-to restore Islaia 
- to its proper place as the“ dominant: Power in the World ; ; and. 
. dtis difficult: to- say how..far.the Dervish movement: in the- 
| ‘Egyptian Soudan might: not. have.extended .had' it" not been 
checked by British bullets and. bayonets. : 'The Mahdist revolt in 
^. Dar für: and Kordofan. had the same object as. the Wahhabi revi- 
val in Nejda hundred years ago: „viz; to abolish civilisation, and: 
“to restore the patriarchal system and the Theocracy : to replace’ 
laws of infidel. Origin, based . on. reason. and expediency, by the 
‘Law of the Koran andthe Sunnat of the Prophet. ” It'is im; > 
‘possible. to say. what latent . potentialities:-of: fanatical outburst 
still lie stored among the .masses.of Islam, to be soine day ex- 
plóded ‘by. the ` fatal contact of Europen civilisation; - as. the: 
fanaticism .of.the.Jewish :nation-was ;inflamed; in thé. ‘days of 
Christ-by the contact of the civilization: of’ Greece and-Rome. .- 
. "These popular attempts -at the revival.of Islam have allig- ` 
nored. the altered. ŝituatiori of worldly. affairs at the. ‘present | 
sv day,. and. .have vainly attempted ` a return: to-the dead. Past. but, 
on the. other hand, a:series of. attempts. for. the reform- of. 
- Islam have.been made "by the. Rulers of. Musalman | nations, 
whose + efforts ` -have, during -the ‘past century, ‘been as: vainly 
‘directed to the reconciliation of Islam with modern civiliatioin ; 
-and to its political restoration ‘by the assimilation of. foreigü 
moral: and. material forces. The innevations of: Muhammad - 
Al Pasha and his successors iii- Egypt ‘hive only resulted: in. 
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the English occupation and. administration of.the country : nor ` 


have.the. measures of. Sultan Mahmud and: Abdul :Majid in 
Turkey been successful in arresting the decay:of the Ottoman 

| Empire, | It is tlie: old story. of ' putting. new wine into’ old 
bottles.” - Every European. institution, : transplanted into an 
Oriental community, seems to have the effect. of still further 
weakening the body politic.. “The spirit of Mahammadan 
polity,” says Von Ranke, speaking .of these futile reforms, “ has 
not been true to itself ; its complexion - is. growing wan ; the 
genius of the West is overpowering it.” 

In all purely Moslem countsies these attempts at reforming 
the institutions of Islam-have been forced down the throats of 
a reluctant people by the imperious will of their rulers ; but in 
British India there has arisen in Islam a band of enlightened 

pen. small in number, but, we trust, continually increasing, who 
éndeavour to reconcile the dogmas of their ancient creed with 
the facts of modern progress ; and to combine their profession 
of faith in God and. the Prophet with the free thought and 
free speech which are the essential features of Christien civili- 
sation, In fact, they aim at rationalising Islam, and.they have 
been dubbed by their fellow countrymen: ^ Naturi,’ meaning 
nature-worshipppers, from the English word nature, which has. 
no good equivalent in-Arabic or Persian, . Their efforts as yet 
meet with no sympathising response from the~masses of their 
co-religionists, though there is no doubt that English tcleration, 
and the spectacle of a number of rival religions peacefully 
"existing together, have done, much in India to soften the bigotry 
and intolerance common to Islam. 

Sir William Muir, who, though uniformly just and. fair in his 
presentation of facts, is perhaps unduly biased in favour of 
Christianity, does not believe in this Rationalising of Islam. 
* The Koran,” he says,“ has so encrusted the religion in a hard ` 
and unyielding casement of ordinances ard local: laws, that, 
if the shell'be broken, the life is gone. A Rationalistic Islam 
would be Islam no longe?” 2? 

To the mass of Moslems in India, “ ‘Natuti » “is ‘sintply 

»synonymous with “ Be-namaz, a man who breaks the'law of - 
(slam, makes no distinction between lawful and unlawful, clean 
and jinclean, and.is at. heart an infidel; and the new ‘departure 
is as great a. stumbling block to the Musalmans to-day, as ‘was 

" Christianity to the Jews eighteen-hundred years ago. : 

If we may judge of the future. from the events “of the adf 
we may safely predict that; before the expiry of another century, 

" the whole Moslem world will be subject to Christian Fowers; 
. and Islam will virtually have ceased to count as a political force. 
- But, .as-a religion, it will probably continue to exist for: Am 
indefinite and quite incalculable time; — . - er C 
VOL. XCV. | . d. 
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' We see: that - ‘Judaism. divorced” from a: country: and:froni’a’ 
polity, survived; and still: flourishes:as a. religion: after the lapse: 
of ‘seventeen centuries» “Islam: may: similarly- long:survive the . 
departure ofrits sceptré;:-as it has already: survived ithe breaking" 
of -its sword:: impervious.to: the arguments: of Christianity -or 
to.the:ridiculecofi Philosophy, it may: long: continue: to edjoy-atr , 
existence of. blissful ignorance. and harmless ‘bigotry among-tlie E 
unprogressive-races: of mankind | to whom» its: tenets appear so: 
congenial, like the: Tàrtars« of Sanpa ‘Asia’: and: the Negroes 
or Northern Aires TR s'est di eis 
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ART: iv. —A;GIRUS.LIFE: IN-INDIA.A HUNDRED: 
Am | YEARS AGO. 


: IFES in India: in: the -end-of*the- eighteentir century and 
beginning: of" the: nineteenth: was» very ‘different frony 
that: of the- present: time ;~yet, perhaps, in comparing’: the 
two; the'surprise is: greater at^ the- resemblances- than at the 
differences. The- climate: is, no: dóubt, the- reason - of: this; 
added. tọ- the: conservatism ‘of ‘indian nature, which helps to: 
keep us-allias muchas possible in-the ways-of ‘our forerunners. 
Such a comparison has lately-occurred to -the writer, in look-. 
Ang over.an:old-book, come.across while rambling- through the, 
pfussil. The District Engineer of: js a public- spirited: 
an, and, besides attending to the physical wants of travellers: 
alóng: his roads,` he supplies their. mental needs by: neat ‘little 
shelves-of books fixed up ir each rest-bungalow:; These- books: 
beguile. many lazy hours in the rains and. gold-. weather, when: 
the: rain is- pouring. without; or when-the-lamp.is lighted; and: 
along evening of loneliness has to be faced.’ As:he has begged’ 
them from all: quarters, they are rather a mixed : collection. 
Travels, poetry, old: magazines and novels repose: by the side- 
of manuals of: engineering“: and-works of the highest : style of- 
thodoxy : are- close companions with. their opposite-extreme. 
d... of4hese-collections there is-a ‘book for young people: 
‘by Mis. Sherwood, entitled “The ‘Lady of the-Márnior/" with: the = 
date 1944 on its title page. It ‘contdins an: interesting: picture: 
drawn by -am eye-witness of a young girl's life-in Bengal some, 
fifty-years previously. As such faithful portraitures of ’ bygone, 
manners and ‘customs are always- amusing; a few- extracts ' 
may be made from Miss Olivia’s-tale.* 

Although; no doubt; much of fiction enters-into the story; the, 
descriptions: of life and: Scenery are presumably-an accurate 
picture; The author herself- says; speaking from-the-mouth of " 
the narrator of the tale: “It is curious, because it presents-a 
view of that kind of life never, as I can recollect, before des- 
cribed by any. English writer ; and is the more: valuable, as it: 
is, L'have every reason to think, a very faithful picture ! n. 

Olivia, who is made to tell her- own tale, begins. thus: 
“Itis now between sixty and‘ seventy years: since my father 
and- uncle: went: out to India, the one in a civil, the- other 
in: a- médical capacity. When - they left - England, my uncle 
















* Mrs.- Sherwood, -(born 1774y died- 18851) -was the - celebrated - authoress 
of f Little Henry and his.bearer,'' and many othcr children's books. She . 
is the same.lady who is mentioned ih-.the . articleson- Murshedabad in the- 
ast number of this Review, ; 
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. was married, and, as his wife's sister accompanied iem, on the 


. passage, my. father madé so ‘good a use of the opportunities 


-afforded him. during the voyage, that he’ had scarcely "arrived 


o ini Calcutta ?before thé “young single lady consented to become - 


his wife, and- ‘was united to him: before-he left the Presidency. ` 


^ The state of the English possessions in India was very different ^ 
cat that. -period.from what it now is ; and our territories, which.” 
. -are now bounded by the: towering. summits. sof the. Himalaya, at- 


that time extended little farther than the Rajmehal Hills.’ The, 


l “natives of Hindoostan were. -then also i in a much more barbarous. 


state. than they now are, and the few English families who 


'.. resided. in the ‘country, infinitely more ignorant, tyrannical, arid 


| gr r'eedy.. of gain than at the present time. ide 


5 Berhampore. and Rajemehal,_” and recollect very. little of ` Mo 
| patents, ; 0, 


,"I was.born at a. station lying near the. river, between 





; Her mother died. when: she was oily six. years. old, and. ste 


a p cep in India, -in her father's. house, : until. she. was: ten, 


“under the - charge. of “a . Portuguese ayah, and- 'kiowing. not‘a 


word of the English. fanguage. Her childish remembrances ate , 
of tawny faces';-of a hearse-like.coach drawn by: ‘bullocks,.. in 


' which, seated. between the knees of her ayah; she was’ wont. to. 


RON which she describes , as being merely an.outward one, no care. 


dress: at. church. and-in: the- ‘dancing-room ; learnt to speak good: : 


“p 


' words according to. her own, fancy, and id quaint: orthography n been 
., deft uncorrected. WU ipM S 


“roses. , She speaks very strongly, ‘of. the evil put into her cn | 
by. the. native: servants, which. she was, never able\again to 
"forget, and. earnestly entreats.parents to. look. anxioüsly- after . 





. take. the air; of- wild. swampy vegetation ; of the bazaar where. 
they « often stopped. to. buy. sweetmeats, cakes, and bangles 7-of: 






wide empty: rooms, ‘and. the verandah, where , she ‘sat in tE 
evening,- enjoying: the: breezes ‘which ‘blew over a'garden 


their children-in India; and leave them as little as possible ` un. 
der the.care-of heathen: ‘domestics, At ten years’ old, accom-. 
panied by her ayah, she is.sent to England, and put intoa > 
fashionable London school. Her appearance. must have amused. 


"the .school-mistress,- attired, as she was, “in paunjammahs* 


‘shawl, and»cap, with ringlets well: s&turated with cocoanut oil.” 
‘The. ayah was. sent back to her home, and for eight. years. 
our heroine: underwent à polishing. and: | educational process, 





being taken to improve: her moral nature, so sadly. neglected; 

or to draw. out higher thoughts and hopes from her girlish- | 
heart. The stocks arid .dumb-bells formed part of the training, 
so.did English, French, writing; music and drawing; she knew. 
“how to courtesy, “gracefully, . was. taught. to-be careful of her“ 


eves: 


^" Olivia, having lived” in: India i in the: days ER H unter, spells Indian: a 
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English, to embroider ` muslin, and to appear as amiable as 


most other young ladies." 
Such was Miss Olivià at eighteen, when fed to gò bäck 


í to. her father in India. = He was now settled. at--Monghyr 


- (described as a most beautiful station in Bengal, encloséd, on 
the one hand, by the Rajemehal Hills, and, on the other, by the 
Ganges), while her uncle resided at Bauglepore, lower down the 
river. This uncle had also lost his’ wife, who "had left one 
-daughter, Euphemia, a very superior and well. brought up 
'girl.. .She.had married a young civilian named Fairlie, and 
was also living at Bauglepore? “The uncle had, however, made: 


"a sécond marriage with a Cashmerienne, a ‘Mussulmaunee, and 





they had a large family of sons and daughters, who ‘were 
» brought up in India in a very wretched sort of way. 

After-a pleasant visit to the elder Fairlies in Worcestershire, 
where. a glimpse into a well-ordered happy English home'was ' 
afforded her, Olivia started on her voyage under the care of a 


Mrs, ‘Burleigh, who, was returning to her husband in India. 


` Half of the round-house was Mrs. Burleigh's ‚cabin, and here 


the two spent most of their mornings. Her remark here is: 
“It is impracticable to give the inexperienced reader any accu- 
rate idea of the mode of life commonly.pursued.on an East 
‘Indiaman, where a number of persons of all ages and classes 


. are confined together in one place, with little to do, and few 


' occasions of acquiring a single new idea." 


LA and Mrs. Burleigh spent their mornings in looking over 


and arranging her dresses, and packing, unpacking, and cleaning 
her trinkets ; and the chaperone had much to say of the glories 


. of Indian life, and the magnificence and grandeur: which 


awaited the civilian's: daughter at Monghyr. - 

She continues :“ At three o'clock all the passengers: dined 
together, and.I was solicited to drink wine with nearly -all the 
gentlemen at the table, and, as Mrs. Burleigh informed tne'that 
I should offend if I refused any Gf these solicitations; I‘ some- 
times certainly took much more than was good for me ; arid if 
I did not always walk out from the dining-room very ‘steadily, 


| I trusted that my unsteadiness was attributed to the motion ‘of 


-— 





the vessel, After dinner, we retired fora short time to our 


cabirf, where we received visits from some of the ladies ' of the 
_other cabins, At tea-time we went out, and sat on deck,. or 
“Concluded the- evening with a dance when the weather would 
permit, TE 7 
Manners and ‘customs have ened since this ‘account was 
‘written, and the young lady of the present day is not obliged, 
for courtesy's sake, to take more strong drink than is good: for 
her, nor does she remain a pine in her eae all dey until 


4 


evening. 
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~ The sweaty, journey ‘lagged ; along, ‘enlivened | by llt at 
dé Cape, and, when about’ three: weeks’ -sail from. . Bengal, 
„poon Olivia. got fever; ‘and. lay: in. her cabin;óff:the: 'cuddy, a prey - 
‘to weariness and depréssion, all the, rest ofthe voyage. Shes 
attributes. her (illness partly. to the . water.in. the ship. having a 
:become:very foul, and sayit was . always -in. a ‘tepid, state, a 
miserable. beverage for her fever-parched. lips. 
= When they.came.tó, anchor in . Diamond . Harbour, they, got: 
. «some -fresher.water; ‘and’. ‘she improved,-and-was;able:to. come ` 
out:on.deck; and. watch: the. bustle of -the. passengers’ departure. . 
". Presently: there, arrived, a, pinnace .. from -Calcutta,:and, her name 
` „was called out-by a gentleman: : seated. on. board. in her.agita- 
` atom she almost. fainted, but. 'soon.'récovered. At:Jength her. 
.. uncle, for-so-he. „proved. to.be, . „taking. her „into: the cuddy,. told» — 
her. the. sad mews that.her father was „dead, .and..added.that "gat 
«had left her tozhis. charge, and. that she savas. to.come. andi Cr 
pn him.at Bauglepore., : 
Poor Olivia, this was à. terrible blow... It wasi-not: SO. much 
- grief, at her father’s death; forishe. scarcely. remembered him;:as 
- sorrow for.all.the.bright: visions suddenly: fled, -and for herself 
E ,condemned,. from. being.a. little, princess.in. her-father's;house, to 
/ make. one.of. a; party. of? "cousins, about whom. .she; had ; heard 
“mùch: that was ‘unpleasant. ; So,, in ..dismal. Spirits, -shé.com-- 
..menced. her.j journey: . ‘up the. Ganges. , ; But: the voyage, and. th 
‘pleasant evening walks, .when.:the boats. were .anchored:for. the V4 
night, and: the cool. weather, now coming-on, soon revived her, f 
à vand: she. began.to . be, ‘chéerful.. again... She describes, her uncle 
.as.a.handsome, w white-haired old. gentleman; "who, however; had 
"rl ;j become. very , violent. and »rude .in „his manners, falling -into 
passions, and striking: the:natives, ; using«strong: „language, and 
uh „contradicting. a .good.deal. .When they; were. at:dinner..in the 
„pinnace one of the servants knocked :down.a-goblet,. and:poured. . 
‘pits contents on:his : coat ; whereupon. the fiery old Doctor flew 
into a rage, and, (knocking off. the. offender's’, turban, ; ‘sent it 
through. the window.into.the river. 


; Olivia thought, if such awas- his: behaviour towards a: ‘poor l 
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: : servant, ‘she might.expect rough and harsh treatment, but she 

_ afterwards found .that she. had-no need of. apprehension, for her 

^ uncle allowed . rather.;too much liberty. to. his children;.and, 

-"althongh.i imperious towards the, natives,- was not,. in:the. main, 
~ -veruel orunkind:ito.them..; . —. ; 

" At last they drew near to Bauglepore, ‘described, as. “a. number 

of houses . belonging. to .European gentlemen,; scattered. over, 

Ba. park-like region, which-rose. above thë river to: a: considerable! 

height.” . They stopped, under.a.high:and ; precipitous bank; or 

, ueonka, rock; over. which the „verandah, of. a bungalow. hung: slik 

‘a ‘balcony ‘and, her’ uncle politely handing her out with:;a-wel 
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„coming. word. ot two, they. climbed’ some:steep:and. rugged steps, 
and.artived. at his.verandáh, “The bungalow. had:one: ‘large’ hall 
if the middle and eight.smaller. rooms found it) théwhole?being 
encircléd. by,a. wide verandah. At one .side.stood :  axsmaller 
house, connected with.the other : by a court, encircled by:a high 
„wäll, Shutin .by.lofty trees. .A lovely view of the. country 
‘was seen from the back. of the house with the:mountains.in the 
background, in some parts covered:with woods, incothers Dare 
and rugged, or intersected. with deep ravines, „Scarcely had 
they stepped into. the . verandah, ‚when ‘they. were accosted: by 
‘such a mob of khaunsaumans, Aitmmutgaurs,-bearers, chockedars, 
“circars, chapraussees, etc, as it. might- be. thought would : have 
been counted . sufficient to. form the swwarree. of. a: Nawab ‘of 
Bengal" . 
Passing through. this salaaming crowd, they- entered the louse, 
"where the table: for: dinner.was. already, laid,- ‘groaning: beneath 
"the weight of Silver, plate. But,.as .all.the -sons,and daughters 
were out taking the.air,. Olivia, was, given -into-the-care:ofvher 
new ayàh,who took her.to. a . bed-room, which, with dressing 
and bath rooms attached, , was. to be. fer own; property. The 
“arrangement Of. her room, with. the small. bed in the; centre-and 
.empty:space all. round, was much. the.same as is, followed:now. 
"Her next experience wasa long. oration : interspersed swith 
“galaams from the. ayah, not:.a word. of ; which, did .she.:-under- 


stand. The. ayah. was; a ‘Mohammedan, ;.and. WOLe -paunjam- _ 


mähs Of .stripéd : „Benares ;silk,.a . white: : banyan, :her hair 
divided and combed off her , forehead, and , hanging in: many 
plaits to her waist, while. a.. thin muslin . véil, hung. over: her 
‘head ,arid shoulders. ... A , Presently there ;was«a 
rush, into the room ;of; her: girl, cousins, ; four in number, the 


children of hér.:uncle’s. Mohammedan, wife, - . Of :course, : they 


were very dark and Indian looking, and Olivia-remarks:that, 


if they had been, Ràjah's daughters, she might not have: thought 
them bad looking, but the mixture of the European.and ‘Asiatic 
in their manners and appearance did;:.not. please her, -and:the 
amount of. education; which.a- Calcutta.school could furnish:-at 
that time, did. not seem, to be ..of,much, value. - Juliaithe eldest; 
was the best-looking and.the ;smartest in her attire; -although 
‘the pea-green ribbons „with »which.sbe.was. adorned, were not 
-pefhaps, thë best suited to her complexion. Celia and: Lucretia 
were tall, inclined, to. embonpoint, - ;:and had large and oblique- 
shaped ‘dark eyes ; while Lizzie. had. a, ‘good, deal of the. «negro 
in her appearance. 
“These: four ;young ladies soon conducted , tlieir-cousin-to the 
dining-room,. or hall, where, her uncle: and his sons were, awaiting 
‘their appearance. The “male cousins "..were four, dark. young 
men, “extremely. slender i in their personsesprucely: dressed.in white 
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. nankeen, and: with: their háir’ thickly powdered according to the: 
. fashion - of the: day. © The ‘dinner’ wàs very profuse and pro- 
longed meal ` Olivia’s atténtión was: much’ taken up with the”. 
- kitmutgaurs who flanked the-table round, “a set of: whimsical- 
looking,. tawny^young men," she calls them. "Through the half- E 
open door, she: perceived. another: numerous ‘collection . ‘of ; 
domestics | bringing: over the food from the ‘cook-room, and: 
"beyond them a.small: army of. crows and jackdaws ready to . 
< devour-all the remains; Thè young men' cousins, whose names 
. were Stephen; Josiah; Samúel, and Jonathan, made an. even | 
less favourable impression on herhan the girls did. .- . 
, -And now she made: acquaintance with ‘the youngest of the 
^ family, Gertrude, or-*'Gatty Baba," a child of nine years old, . 
who had never been to school, or had any teaching, and ‘was ag 
naughty, monkey-like being, ‘spoilt to the last degree. . *' Sh 
-worea short frock over long paunjammahs, . had ‘bangles on 
her ‘arms, wore coloured shoes and no stockings, had large ear-: 
. rings.and her hair plaited up with abuhdancé of cocoa-nut oil, 
She used very few English words, but appeared oratorical in. her - 
mother tongue, using much gesture when she spoke; and some- 
. «times: her language was not all that it should be, to judge from 
«the way-iir which-her sister calléd-het to order now and then. .It - 
'; wàsamazing to Olivia to see: ‘the ‘amount of “pish-pash and kedjeree - 
shè consumed during' dinner, “and how cleverly; flinging away.: 
^ her spoon,'she jerked the latter out of her hand with her thumb. ~ 
.. into her-mouth; with a dexterity that an English child would. A 
‘have imitated in vain; .She sat, too, in à most peculiar fashion,  ' 
- her lower limbs neatly. folded up under her, and, äs, soon as she: 
had. finished: her meal, she began some of ‘those practical jokes. . 
‘by. which she not unfrequently relieved: the weariness of life. . 
Tumbling. out- of her’ chair with something like thé activity of: 
a monkey; she. ran out of'the ‘nearest door, and presently 
appeared again, $teáling in’ with gentle steps and bare feet (for . 
she had: disehcumbéred- herself of her shoes) with a small dead 
' mouse in her hand, which she very dexterously contrived to 
. fasten to. her eldest brothet's, hair, which was tied in a guewe, . 
„then, slipping back to the open: door, she stood still and ‘called - 
out: in: Hindustani to her brother, asking everybody to look‘at : 
him: A disturbance ‘ensued, the brother rising angrily, «he. : ; 
rest- laughing, the father knocking loudly on the table; in the . 
: midst of which Gatty Baba fled, and took refuge i in her mother’ S 
apartment, as her frequent | custom was. . 
: After. dinner, as they sat in the verandah, Olivia gleaned (om 
her:cousins some particulars’ as “to the curious household she . 
“had entered; The sons did nothing but ride and shoot, and'pay., 
, Occasional visits-to their'father's indigo works. Their education, - 
wast almost i A séfgeant had: taught them to read and-.. 
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write, and they had been to school at Chandernagore fof'a few 
years, and learnt a little French. Two of them had tried 
business iu Calcutta and had given it up; in short the end of 
them would be, according to Julia, that they would turn indigo- 
planters in the jungles, a` position apparently less thought of 
then than now. Presently Gatty Baba created a. disturbance, - 
for, her attendant, with whom she was walking on her. lawh, 
wishing. to prevent her from sucking a sour lime; she kicked, 
struggled, and scolded ; and at "at length; very dexterously. 
pulling off her shoe, she applied it with such force to the ear of 
her chupraussze that she sent his*turban rolling down the slope 
on. which they were standing.” On this her sisters intervened, 
and dragged her away, calling her a plague and’ scolding her 
well. A visitorarrived: at this juncture, Mrs. Fairlie, the half- 
* &ter of the young people, and a very charming person. She 
asked Olivia to spend a day with her, and bring: Gátty, which 
Olivia very gladly promised to do. un © 

And at last night came, and the tired girl took her rest in 
her strange surroundings under her mosquito-curtains; while 
her women-servants stretched themselves on their zosazes at a . 
little distance, ‘She ‘describes the whizzing, spinning: sound 
caused by the multitude of insects, and the mournful shout or 
cry of some devotee, or boatman, which were the only sounds 
that broke the stillness, nor can we be surprised at hearing 
that, after such an introduction to her future Indian’ life, she 
could not sleep until she bad wearied herself with weeping.. 
~e : 2 

The next day was Sunday, her’ first- Indian: Sunday, a' sad 
surprise to her, as to many wbo come to üp-country stations in. 
our own day. It was late before the family assembled for 
breakfast, and there were some strangers at the meal, a Mr. 
Fitz-Henry, a particularly fascinating "youth, two elderly 
indigo-planters, and a taza waut, i. e, a young Englishman 
who. had not been many months in the country. ` The break- 
fast was very elaborate, f but, except the zaza wlaut: who 
thoroughly enjoyed the salted humps and guava jelly, no one - 
ate much, and the older Indians seemed almost wholly devoted 
to their hookahs. Many and wondrous tales of tiger-shooting 
from the lips of her worthy cousins enlivened the meal, and 
Olivia was almost frightened at the idea of sléeping in her own 
room, until shé observed a certain expression on the upper lip 
of Mr. Fitz-Henry which-caused her to think that there was 
perhaps not so. very much danger after all. After breakfast 
several boxes and chests were brought to her apartment, con- ` 


taining the things left for her by her father, and, as it after- |. 


wards turned out, aZ he left. "She was in fact dependent on her 
uncle, and this caused à great grief to come upon her in after. 
times. For Mr. Fitz-Heriry at first paid her great attentions, 
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. eand-won:her heart, ‘but.when:the fact came . out, that she. was 
P ;penniless, he.quickly. retired, andoffered. himself, instead, to her 
` cousin Julia, -who had. ‘a fortune of. her own, left her by het“Ar- 

-menian, godmother, old ‘Mrs. Arabella. Sophronisba Dorothéa de. 

; Clessos. . ; Nevertheless it was. Olivia whom he really preferred, 
‘only: money. was .an. object to: him, . his affairs being. much 
involved. 

p . However, tò; return, to. the young ladies hanging ‘fondly 

over the multitude. of shawls, precious ‘stones, „Benares 

“silks, , jindeliies,..even -pearls and diamonds, which filléd-.the 
boxes, ‘The.contemplation.of ethese treasures filled. ip the time 
till near. Zzffizug, and. they were all. being. put..away when Gatty, 
-followed:.by a. Muglanee' ayah,. burst, in, and seizing’ hold of a 
superb: piece-of Ainquab, which. Olivia was just :putting aws^ 

. inzone of the trunks, tried to drag it.away, gabbling vociferoi 

, all:.the. time. :..A struggle ensued, whereon the sisters. interven- k 

- ed; ańd then it appeared that, the. child . wished . her „cousin ; to 

present this piece :of silk to her mother. .Olivia didnot object, 
and. a., proper , messgge was sent through the ayah...À few 
fraternal. differences, now. took place between; Stephen; who enter- - 
;ed the room uninvited; and Julia ; after which Zzffizg wàs.setved, . 
the father. being. in. a, furious rage because. all had riot assembled- 
at .the. first call. „Strong. beer..wàs,consumed in large. jum 
.ties.at this: meal,.after.which .all retired, to:sleep. ` 

‘In the evening, Olivia „was invited to go..and ‘call, 'on: "the", 
“Begum, ..as everybody. called the lady of the house. ' “Having į 
passed -through . the ‘bungalow, they. entered..a' clean square’ 
"court,; sprinkled: with water. . Opposite, was another bungalow; 
"and at-each.side:smaller houses for the.,female servants. “En- 
tering | the .verandah, which was furnished. only with.a mat, 
tumtum, and some ;bráss. hookahs, they, passed through , an 
-ante-chamber.. into the .centre.apartment, a large white-washed - 
room with many. doors; it was,covered with matting, but -in 
the centre. was. .a . ‘square. carpet, over. which was extended a 
piece of. silk.of. the same size as .th® carpet, from which’ ‘hung 
:curtains .of gauze, .these, at . this time, being knotted up in the . 
centre. On this carpet was;spread.a smaller, , of. finer. texture, 
and a, variety of. cushions of brocaded silk, forming. as.it were 
the back-and -sides ofa sofa, “In the centre of these cushions, 
„and .scarcely. appearing. to. ,have „mote. life or animation: than 
the cushions: themselves, sat the Begum, a little ;cor pn old 

„woman, who looked vastly, older than. my,uncle himself ; i 

She was. dressed in, paunjammahs of | Benares silk, ‘a short 
loose jacket òf very tbin.'muslin, trimmed with aille, - “and 

„over. her head and shoulders a superb- Cashmere shawl.: Her 

. ..cheeks;and neck were sojlarge, from her habits of extreme 

k indolence, - that. her. "whole ; face was: disfigured, ae her 


— 
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: ;stood«a.splendid Aookah with.a- mouthpiece:of.agate, andia 
. nvery: superb gold:2222-box layon one side. ; She hadva «variety 
iof: bracelets.on her arms and:ankles, 

p  "She;scarcely moved when: we: appeared, but. bowed-when 
„we drew nearer, and. motioned to us to sit- down, : chairs- being 


«offered. by . the servants ; ; for I should have:told you that there - 


; were.a number of. women ranged on each (side of the: place where 
athe old: lady .sat, though without the „cushions ; but such:a 
igroup Lhad-seldom: seen. 

"* When we were seated, the old lady EER something - to 
*me,,which being interpreted, I fonnd-was that she was glad: to 
see. me; and thanked .me for. the: ‘very, handsome ; present I had 

[weent her ; and, these compliments being , passed, :a. silence -fol- 
~ ‘lowed, - which. „was beginning to be awkward,—at least. to. me 
CA. aec oe s. When I was suddenly relieved.by.the;voice.of Gatty, 


~ who came: bouncing. into. the room, followed: -by..her , Muglanee ` 
„ayah. It.was.not.a little. amusing: to see.her-come-tumbling: 


sover, the cushions, and . nestle herself into a. corner by her 
„mother, . while not a-muscle of, the. old*lady’s. face varied in:the 


; smallest . perceptible degree,’ though Gatty Was. the «favourite | 


..child.of both parents. 
"But.though the Begum herself did.not reprove Gatty for her 
` savant. of. ceremony, Miss. ; Julia, who.-had-her,private reasons 
for. hating this favourite child, did not :fail to. ‘say. something 
„which provoked. her ; for she began to jabber in reply with- so 
much loudness and vehemence . . ^ o. that the Wuglanee 
~ ventured to put in-a-word, in a kind of whining, wheedling tone, 
. which. was probably meant to: conciliate- both. sisters ; : but, if 
meant to produce this effect, it certainly failed. of its. end, for 
.the enraged child, turning all her fury ° against’ the* ayah, ‘took 
.one of the ‘silk. pillows, and aimed it with all her force at-her. 
"The.pillow, however, being heavy, fell at the woman's feet, who, 
taking. it up-and shaking it; placed it quietly in its usual place, 
and then withdrew intogthe background of the scene.” 
‘Shortly afterwards the visit came. to an end and they re- 
-turned to the large bungalow, where dinner was soon served, 
_ Mr. Fitz-Henry and the Civil Surgeon’s wife being guests. 
This lady'is. described «as having become half an Indian from 
-losg residence ;.she had acquired .a. haughty indifference of 
. manner, was.devoted to finery, drank.a great- quantity. of beer, 
-was excessively. stout, and smoked her Zco£a£ in public, ae 
` " After dinner; the ladies withdrew to. my. cousins’ chamber, 
_where Mrs. Ellison: (the :lady -above described) was; favoured 
„with a.sight of the last Europe fashions, and had the pleasure 
_of trying several of my best lace caps on her own head before 


«a looking-glass, a. circumstance: whieh. I did not altogether ` 


enjoy,:as,I did not think my peach-blossom and:sky-blue-satin 


~~ 
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linings would: = greatly: betiefited by the :near: ‘approach f 
the: lady's hair; which: had much the appearance of beiüg. well : 
.saturated with.cocoa-nut oil; neither: could -I ever afterwards 
- fancy my pea-green’silk mantle, after it.had been brought, into: 
contact with her olivé-green neck. ‘But :enough-‘of this, - Thes 
"exhibition ‘of fashions having. been concluded, we went outs 
into. the verandali, where téa: and coffee being served, we were. 
“presently joined by: the gentlemen EN ` After. this: came : 
^ dancing, to the great surprise and indignation of the English girl; 
“and though. she at first- steadi]v refused -to join, Mr.. Fitż- | 
Henry. succeeded: in persuading her ; so, stifling her consciéüce ' 
. by force, she finished the:évening as ‘gaily as any: of, her ‘com: 
`- 'panions, and thus ended her first Sunday; 4 ; -> 
‘The:next, howéver, was spent in better’ éompany, a as she- and: 
Gatty. weré asked to go to Mrs. Fairlie's, and accordingly, very 
"early in the morning , they mounted an. elephant, ‘and > started | 
cn their- little: excursion: She- describes “the view“of-the vale - 
of Bauglepore as being very. pretty, dotted over with’ houses, 
: clusters. of trees; and.*herds of buffaloes, ' A-thick dew-was on 
"thé grass, and the bed:of the. Nulla, though-out of sight; might | 
. be traced by the fog that arose from it, Presently Gatty, as 
they arrived at: a cross-road;- gave some: imperious order, in 
~ response ‘to’ which the head of the elephant was-‘turned, and 
they dashed into à deep: road, ericlosed: by trees- which by 
agrees led: them intoa bazaar, “The bazaar with its streets 
-filled “by. pariah ‘dogs, miserable: children, praying, - -Or rather. = 
“howling devotees, scolding womer, and quarrelling:men,) crea- 
teres -júst arousing from drunken insensibility; horns, tum-tums 
and hórrible trumpets, women with jingling. bangles on, their. 
. ankles, and: other. aborhinations, burst upon their view as. they, 
"advanced. " - Gatty had the elephant stopped at a hovel, whence 
. issued an old woman, and then ensued a bargaining ‘ for: sweet- 
: meats; pernicious compounds.of “gée ” : and sugar. - As soón as 
the young lady had got all she wanted, they turned back, and 
‘presently. found themselves in a very pretty part of the station,’ 
"Where hills were . quite” near, and ‘a fine waterfall dashed: ann | 
the:rocks..: ` 
^^ Arrived at Mrs. "Fairlie's, they found the fainily” at prayers; Or. 
rather morning service, while , joined with them, were a few others. 
who: cared about keeping - ‘Sunday as it was meant to'be: kept.: 
And then: ensued a happy; quiet day, Euphemia ‘making’ much : 
of both her grown- up cousin and her little half-sister, and: speak- 


tate gy 


-ing kindly words to each; MIA was evident’ tat she PE A a: 
“silent and. sübdued. ' C SOIRS af 
^. Some time... pasa on, ' “Olivia had. an - |: eldegy: ‘admirer, | 
a à Mr. Milboürne, à cE for whom: she cared nothing, her 
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thoughts being occupied by the faithless Fitz-Henry. Oneday. | 
her ayah informed her that :the. Begum had fever, and: was. ` 
. very ill, She was being attended by’a skilful person from the 


-7 bazaar, who caused many charms and incantations to be used, 
| while she was mulled and kneaded with oil every day according 
^. to theecustom: of the country. : Olivia herself had: fever at 
‘this time, and was much depressed; dreading the coming ,on 
of the hot weather: extremely. Near the end of February, most 


of the family, including the father, were away, when one even- 


ing Olivia was much startled at her ayah’s telling her that the 
Begum was very ill; and not expected to live till morning. It 
seemed terrible to her.that the mother of the family was left to 
. perish in this.way; but her tempest of indignation spent itself 
č in vain on the apathetic Lizzy and heartless Stephen, who were 
the only ones at home, so that at last she went to her room, 
* and lay down without undressing, with a gatize veil over her 
face to keep away the. mosquitos. - : After Some ‘hours she woke 
suddenly, to find her women standing by her: . They were lift- 
ing up their skinny hands, staring wildly, and making use freely 
of à sacred name. At the same moment hollow cries and 
frightful shrieks, terminating in‘ certain prolonged tones, were 
heard at a distance. ` “ What-is the matter? ". she cried: . * Do 
explain it-to me?" “The Begum is no more,’ ' replied the ayah, 
screwing up her features into :a horrible grimace, with which 
she tried to hide her absolute want of all feeling, and she ended’ 
her’ speech with a groan, which was echoed by the matrannee 
-another key. “No more ! I" I said, ^ and my unele not here ; 


) 


and poor Gatty. absent ; " and, immediately lighting a-wax taper. 


by the chivagh, I went out into the hall." However, shé found 
all dark, and all doors locked, and after waiting about, and 
seeing nobody, and hearing the dreadful noises: still continuing, 


she was obliged to return to” her own room, where she wept 


herself to sleep. z 
‘Next morning. she. was- ione by -her servants that the 


 Begum's funeral was to take place that evening, and that: she’ 
was to be buried in-the.Mussalmaun burying-ground, a: gloomy. 
field of tombs that she had seen not far from the foot of one 


of the mountains.. It was a great shock to her to-hear that the 
poor, woman had thus lived and died in’ the Mahomedan 
religion without. any. attempt having been made to enlighten 
. her, and so great was her sorrow, that she kept her-room all day, 


only going out into the verandah in the evening, From ` 


thence she beheld the sad procession, the body -carried; as she 
believed, on a bedstead, and a numerous ‘company: following it 

. with mournful cries; -Whether Stephen was there or. not, she 
could not distinguish, her eyes were too dim .with tears. 


After: this sad. eveni; Olivia, with the borrowing little ‘Gatty, 
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vient:to'stay with: Euphemia Fairlié:for. some.time;.and the kind: A 
attention Olivia received soothed. her:broken: spirit; for: shortly: 
afterwards she: heard ‘of.:Julia’s: marriage: to:Mr; Fitz-Henry. at: 
Monghyr, and of. their - settling: down ‘at. Báuglepore.: Anger. 


against, and. contempt: for, a man who could’ behave :iń: such? 


a manner, also: helped ‘to work a .cure; anduafter atime; she was: ` 
adle to return: to her. uncle; who .meanwhile: had sent. two : of: 


. his sons with-Lizzy to keep them company;,:-to the indigo: factors 


ics,-and :Samuel:to':a merchant's . office: in Calcutta. Another, 
daughter went to:live with Julia, so: the» damily circle. became: 


'muchireduced, 


About-fourteen : months : thus: eu. away. when: Mr; Mils’ 
bourne, who had'asked her. to-become.his wife, again returned: 
to the station: and" renewed his.: attentions; more: successfully: 
this.time. - She accepted him; and they. were. shortly « married 
and: departed to -his: station; whichis :described as being not. 


very far-distant from:. -Bauglepore; situated: at' the: foot: of :the:; 
‘hills; in-oneofithe finést:situations-in Bengal.: 


Here-is her. description; of. her new home, which can: hardly bee : 
taken from any real plaCe.thereabouts.:—* ‘Picture.to yourself; ax. 


range of-hills covered with: forests, inclining: in a mighty: sweep:: 


r 


to the river Ganges ; and.a: noble puckah house, flat:xroofed, and: 
ercircled .by- ap colonnade - of pillars; standing:on: a:large.and« 
verdant lawn on a. gentle slope among these: hills,. yet: so.: near: 
the river;.as:to. command a large extent: of water ; and ithe;view 
of:an-ancient temple, or-pagoda,. built: on: the | opposite» bank;:: 
amidst a-cluster-of: the-finest:and most: beautiful. trees. Such 
was:my-husband's place:of: abode, , and ' great: indeed- was: the: 
elevation: of my mind, when.I first. beheld: this noble- mansions. 
and-glorious. domain ;: for glorious: indeed“ it’ seemed: to. bep 
whether -I:looked: up: tothe deep-blue azure: of! the. sky,. or:the: 
palm-crowned:summits of the hiHs in the: background;or: down 
on the shadowy ravines, the green and spacious lawns, or: the: 
wide and: sparkling bosom: of: the. far-famed: Gunga. I: was 
filled with pride...) . . . ". And:s® she settled: down: tor ai. 
life.of* such luxury. and: splendour. as: does- not. now: often: fall- 
to the lot of ‘poor: Anglo-Indians, though, perhaps, afterall, wes 
are-better off; with- our. frequent: trips.home and: our- prompt: 


. communications therewith, which keep us in.-touch: with England. 


and‘ preserve us. from: becoming semi-orientalised;' ‘as Olivia: 
Milbourne:. became. after: some , years .of: this. luxurious: and... 
indolent existence. 

She describes. her» dázy« days; how.she rose early.and.* took; 
the air?- on- an elephant, and: then. retired- to: bed; how, at: 
ter: o'clock, the. brealkfast,. at: which. there were: always: guests; - 
whom she entertained, while her husband was.deeply: engaged: ; 


with: his - hookah}: was: Served ; and ! ‘then followed reading::of - 
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light‘literature; and-looking. after. fo: fewer than: four dif gees,:. 

as she calls them. Indeed; as looking after one gives a lady a 

good:deal to: do -now-a-days;.this part of her day cannot be: 

:called idle,:at:all events! At tifing, more visitors, then a dóze; 
Wand‘an evening airing. “It'was one of the pleasures of my, 

life (if such absurd ‘amusements are" worthy: the. name)‘ to see 

the variety of equipages, horses. and elephants: which: were. 
paraded every evening in front of our house} among which was: 
"a handsome phaeton, a ton-jon, an: elephant. with’ his- superb: 
howdah, x gig or-buggy; as: we-called ity, other carriages: of: 
inférior note, and several sáddle-leorses ; and it was not seldom: 

during the cold season, that, after having surveyed all ‘ these, I 

have dismissed'them, every one, and preferred'a walk in one: 
tof: the = ornamental pleasure-grounds ~whiclr surrounded "the. 

ouse.” A splendid- dinner, followed. by. cards played to a läte- 
“hour, concluded the dày. . 
A’ “year after- her: marriage,’ a baby-girl was born, to which 
she gave the- then fashionable: name: of’ Mary. Anne, and,. 
shortly: after, they: went, embarking in q splendid: pinnace, 
to paya visit to- Bauglepore, whicly they reached ' in.a few: 
days; The poor old uncle: was found’ deeply bowed . with: 
grief Gatty; his favourite’ child; lay dying af. her sister's. 
' house ; his sons were turning out very badly ; Mr. Fitz; Henry 
was'.supposed' to: be running. into, greater extravagance than 
„ever; and another daughter had’ made an imprudent match. 

Poor little Gatty died a day or two after. The wild heathen- 
Tike: child had'become changed and'softened'by the. influence” 
of: her sweet elder sister, and her deathbed was a peaceful and; 
happy one, A‘kind ‘old clergyman, then staying there; baptized - 
her before her death; this never having. been done. before, and * 
she: passed away with words of faith and' hope. upon hér lips, 
only: disturbed: by the thought.of' her mother lying far away 
in the. dismal burying-place: Better for her to die than. to 
live and grow up what her sisters were; yet her change, when 
receiving a. little: Christian* training, only showed. that they, 
too, might. have been- very different; had’ they had any advan- 
tages- while growing: up. The bereaved ` family met at' their 
evening : meal; and’ the father tried’ to respond’ to Mr. 
ilbougne’s kind efforts to interest him in conversation. , Stephen: 
nd i Kizzy, the only other members of the family. present, 
hadan- ill- concealed ` air of satisfaction on their. sallow faces, 
which. caused Olivia: ‘to: regard them with more aversion. than, 
aver; 

Suddenly thefe - entered: the room, in great: disorder and.’ 
onfusion, Mt. Fitz-Henry, who ‘begged the old: Doctor to 
How. him: a few: minutes’ puvate conversation, ànd ` carried’ 
im, thougly-with- reluctance; to his study, ‘where m shüt 
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themselves in.. Nothing ^ ‘was | “said for. a. few minutes ; : then: 
Stephen remarked : “ "Ehat. fellow" has. ‚been at: some. of: his.. 
pranks. again, às sure as. I-am alive.” * What pranks 2? : akd. 
Olivia. “ Swindling;of ` some.sort,": he replied. 'carelessly,. "and... 
"went.on fo prophesy a. ‘bad. end: for-the unfortunate. young aon 
It appeared that. he had. ‘been: appropriating Government money: 
and trying. to. borrow, to replace, it... Iu fact, Mr::-Milbourne -. 
"himself had lent him a sum, but: how. much, hé would not 
' inform Stephen,. whose. ‘tude exultation, and utter .want~ tof. 
feeling, disgusted both: husband. and. wife. : "The, voices within. : 
becamé, louder, . and . the | .Dogtor's voice: was: heard to say 
© Put those: pistols ; down,::Sir ; don't. play off those things on 
me.?”. - Next moment thére was a. scuffle,—the.report of a. Po. 
—À groan,—and, before the-door could: be opened, ; Mr Fitz- 5 
Henry was dead, —self-murdered,.. It may? easily.:be cer 
what horror * seized on the. family: Olivia.faintéd,: and was: 
carried to her tent, and. her ‘husband bore. her off. in their. 
. pinnace, , early - next; .niorning,. anchoring’ , some: miles:.away - 
for the day, a: Jong and dreary one, during. which : "Mr.:Milbourne. 
` slipped- Away, and was absent for some. hours; Olivia too’ well. ; 
‘knew for what. purpose, ...Such.was-the.end of: her first: 1. 
' for whom, she had: SO. deeply grieved; when want. .oÉ fortune, 
“had. separated. them: s. x E 1 
Her ,hüsband. iunounded hen with. ‘Kindness. and: "aBfection; : h, 
bút; it:was many -months before, she recovered her spirits after. 
| tlie. terrible. shock.. At: length,: ; however, the birth: of a. son ʻi 
cheered-her, and. afterwards. two more. little. girls were. added: f 
to the. family.: ‘She made. a lovely’ garden,., with a pavilion: in^; 
the centre, during these: years, and took. great. pleasure. in- her 
"sweet little ‘children, entertaining also largely,and being. very: i 
contented with, her lot.. „The good clergyman, Mr. Arnot, who: 
.. had baptized : Gatty; did the same for her. four: children, and : 
| tried. to lead their. mother . to: higher thoughts, but as yer in. 
vain... E ` inr. 
: Alas ! her Happiness Was: short-lived,- | Her boy was. ada +. 
ly- carried off -by a short illness, and laid to rest-in the. garden... 
»f roses... Little. Mary. Anne was sent, home in chaige:-of- | 
x -friend,, ‘and. the two. younger. childrén; also- died -:of, fever, |: 
3nd were buried with, their brother.. - So, in;a short. few months, | 
all. “was. Silence,“ and- gloom :and melancholy: settled.-on, the- 
house. -Olivia here remarks,“ No.persons who live in Europe. 
can lave an: idea of the; "solitary and ‘isolated feelings of. 
Zuropeans-.in some situations in India. It is. astonishing: 
how heavily. time. often passes at: these places, cand.’ what a^ 
sameness and’ -dulnegs it leaves on, tlie, mind. There are no. 
impressions, rising. . from révolving months and seasons, «as. 
in Dighe latitudes ; tto to periods i in ‘which the: Megs: lose. all: their: 
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leaves ; !wheri.ítfie days become short, ‘the windoWs-até-closéd; 
ands. the | ‘pleasures: of: the family circle:are - realised round’ the? 
heétful. fire‘::nd- séasons‘in which’ the heart is: chéered by“ the! 
enewal of ‘nature, and the renewed. bloom’ ‘of ‘fields: and: 
gardens, —but .éverything "in: these warmer: regions wears’ an 
unchanging - aspect, and’ even: ‘public news: is «old- and: stale; 
before. it reaches. the ear. . Here vis no» enjoyment of rüral 
walks ‘and: rtiral’scetiery, or evei. of: public - pleasures," or .the: 
stir. of town’ ‘life; no: sound- of bells to-mark- tlie; Sabbath; 
and even. every: book must be far-fetched: and. :déarly: püréhased.- 
It requires’ the energy of:a noble mind, indeed,. to -retain an 
active spirit in- regions so: depressing, “both to the: bodily and’ 
intellectual powers ; Sy and, perhaps, without religion, :there are. 
jy few instances in’ which'Incia has not’ utterly: destroyed: 
all vigour of mind.in petsons od PANE Tong : resided in. its’ 
more ‘retired situations.? '.. >’ i 
Many yeats.passed. away, ind our heroine: En more and: 
more.into those Oriental. Ways which the climate-induced. ^ She: 
describes herself as: taking. ‘a great deal: ot strong- béer’ and 
: claret; as. beginning to:smoke a hookah, and: getting by: degfees: 
so. devoted: to it; thatishe: used it : ‘without hesitation before 
the largest: company;-: iof diess:and" ornaments: becoming- lier 
delight, and: of receiving. many: shawls aiid other’ presents 
from. the natives who- had busitiess with her husband, -conceal-: 
ng the-fact; however, from: Mr; Milbourne—~a:very. sad picture; 
a great change’ fiom’ the Olivia. who' came ont atthe age 
of. eighteen. -In^ proportion. as she' thus- degenerated; dier: 
husband -and she ;became: more.and more. alienated-; for: he 
was climbing’ am upward path,» under the influence ‘of his: 
friend, Mr. Arnot, and deep was the silence: on. religious: matters! 
between husband and wife. | © "oa 
At: last, when. Mary Anne was old. enough to come: ont, and 
her mother's mind was full. of projects of - grandeur and - gplen-’ 
dour for her, they received, a*letter fromthe son ‘of Mrs. Fairlie,’ 
begging for ‘their: approval to'a. match between: the two;'as ‘an’ 
ttachment had 'sprúng`up, between them. ‘This was a: ‘bitter: 
isappointment to the ambitious mother; especially. as she found’ 
ier husband was ‘much: pleased, - ‘and disposed to-give his: 
onsent, ` In fact, her disappointment and ‘anger. brought on: a 
evere’ illness, : after’ ‘which, during convalescence, her ‘heart ‘be-' 
ame’ softened, ahd her ‘husband. and ‘she broke down the: 
arrier between them; and conversed. freely. »She:saw “the evil 
f her ways, and- -Wished- shé. could reform; and-at last they' 
reed: to return.to England, and settle: down: néar‘their daugh- ’ 
sr, married by this time, for the: rest of: their: days, «It: was- 
ad to leaveithe little graves: in the garden ôf roses, but it-had to 
e done. Old servants were pensioned, furniture was sold, and 
VoL;.XCV.] i | 5 
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| "they; embarked i in. their pinnace for. Calcutta.. AN her ill-gotten: 
` treasures were disposed: of, and. the. proceeds devoted ‘to charity,. 
. her. hookah, «Strong : beer. and claret “were. Jid ariqda, and.. thus, ; 


. they left: behind: their. Indian life. «5. "sn m" 
; In. Calcutta they met their old.uncle-once more, Euch broken 


and. saddened, and, after spending three:months with Mr. Arnot, a 


-"they.bade - both ans affectionate: farewell, and started for.their. 


five. months’ voyage to England.- Dr, Richardson -did.not Jong 
«Survive: theits: departure; but ' died: rather. suddenly, under, Mr. 
| " Arnot's. roof- in: Calcutta, of, an: attack- of. liver disease, : yery: 


‘subdued. and penitent. - ‘The sons: and: daughters became:each: 


"year more: degraded and discreditable,. and sank down. coms: 


"husband, :an old- surgeon,’ near. the Lal Bazaar, and is isu 


a pean morals and manners; Celia, who had married ‘a planter: 


“pletely from; their former level... Julia still. lives-with her. second; 





'déeply into ‘the -lowest order.of. half-Indian and. half- Bin 


in the. -Sunderbunds, - ‘was--with him lost in the jungles. - ‘The . 


‘two young. men -in:-the ‘hills are ‘completely. amalgamated : 


“with the: natives, Lucretia married -a: Sergeant-Major; inthe. 
"Company's: Service,; and: died. soon. “after, leaving: one; child... 
"Lizzy ‘and: ‘Stephen: live „together; in an -indigo-factory; in.the . 
E Sunderbunds.- 3 MESI. Fairlie: „sent for ; the: little anger of; 


rude, (faeta to ds bo üp: ina. better’ way. in. iota: 

. Meanwhile, the Milbournes ‘had: the joy. of being E anita 
their daughter, her husband’ and the néw little grandchild which, 
 awaited-them, and. when-the story comes toa: conclusion they . 
-are. spending a-‘happy-old.agé near the: young. family; i ina 


comfortable, though:not: magnificent, dwelling., ` 


- So ends. the tale, as màny Indian stories end; ina ‘peaceful: 


- winding- up of life in the old country; after thé storm and -strife 


-of. life in Indià—-storm: and strife- fór the- men, : : monotonous’ 


“dulness and ennui too’ often: for the wives.. Happy are those, 


: who, like the Milbournes;:cán go: together; and when one is: not, 
-> left behind, sleeping in: & neglected grave; while-the other. returns 


= many years.of this dulness and: monotony, without the.byéak-o 
. a run home, and. who-have the hill. Stations.to recruit inj and can 
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. ones-in graves - in a- garden: of roses. . They. can. have: .the 


.. growing P in the. hills, -with aa as. de as if c were, i 
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alone. „Happy arethose-too,:who, now-a-days, need :not, bear, 


at a day's notice, start- off- thither, . to: return refreshed: anc 
strengthened to their'stations in-the plains. '. < 
Parents in these days néed-not leave three. out .of fout. itle 
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E 00 {INDEPENDENT SECTION] ^ 0 0v 
FEW months ; ago the world of politics in "France was cede 
agitated by a question that concerned religion, A Frertch 
“archbishop had: refused, to obey the law, and a Government 
 ;ptosécuted. - “These events were the more surprising, that the 
- French ‘administration concerned had been distinguished by its 
_ ITRoderateness: in religious mêtters, ` Even the name of the 
- Prime-Minister- was almost a guarantee against high- handed 
, Meastires. Far ‘from wishing to agitate France, he was only 
i "anxious to repair disasters, and to perfect her military reorgani- 
gation. Naturally a Ministry presided over by such a states- 
man Would be careful to avoid needless foreign complications, 
"When the: French pilgrims returned from Rome, where they 
had occasioned ‘a dangerous riot, this Ministry deemed it ad- 
- visable to mark its displeasure ‘at clerical interference in other 
+ Coüntiies by some'act of authority, and it, required M. Gonthe- 
-= Soulard; the Archbishop of Aix, who had conducted the pilgri- 
“mage, “not -to leave his diocese again without permission... The 
Government acted conformably to the law of the land, still M, 
"'Gonthe-Soulard indignantly protested in a letter to the Minister 
'"of Public Worship, refused’ to consider himself bound by the 
begat such order, and advised’ his ‘episcopal ` colleagues to dis- 
"régard such injünctions. The consequence of this letter-was the 

- trial and condemnation of the insubordinate Archbishop. 

^ tis not, however, our purpose to describe events which ‘were 
“lately the common topic and the theme of many able critics. 
, But we propose to consider the Concordat, which regulates, the 
“conduct of the French Government in its relations with religion. 
‘This’ famous agreement is threatened at the present time. -Its | 
further existence will sopn be the great question.of thé dày, . 
Sl few Englisli readers; we believe, are likely.to be familiar 
" with all its’ principal clauses, and so it. may not be.without 

“interest: for them ‘if we narrate briefly its origin and details, 
=A true Concordat is a synallagmatic treaty—a mutual agree- 
ment between: two parties—concluded between the temporal 
Sovereign of'a country and the Pope. The pragmatic sanctions 
-of Saint Louis and Charles VII cannot, therefore, come under 
this: denomination. ^ These - established. that" ecclesiastical 
-dignities: should’ be ‘conferred by election, interdicted the Pope 
' from collecting taxes in the kingdom, declared the supremacy 
"of Councils over the Pope, and the dependence of the former. ón 
the King. Papal bulls and briefs. were «not to be received in 
France save by the consent of the King, and the latter judged, 
in the last resort, all questions of ecclesiastical discipline. 
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Hence arose the appeal (“ appel comme d'abus") to oppose all 
the vexations and hindrances of ecclesiastical, jurisdiction. | 
‘But the Papal Court could not submit to measures so dero- 
gatory to its dignity and injurious toits power, and Leon X con- 
zluded the first real Concordat in Franc e with Erant in 
1546. 
Ln bis agreement was almost entirely directed dmm e the lay 
anid popular element in the Church. Both King and Pope were 
“avoured at its expense. Elections by chapters were abolished; 
as well as annats that were levieg on behalf of. the Pope, and. 
appeals to the' Holy. See established. The right of nominating 
bishops and conférring benefices was transferred to the King. 
This Concordat was vehemently opposed by.the Parliament 
end University, who declared that it encroached on the rights— 
of the people. “The Pope,’ they said, " yielded what. was. 
spiritual to the King; and the King yielded his temporal power 
to the Pope.” At last the resistance of these two bodies was, 
cvercome : the Concordat. became the law of the land, and: was. 
rsgistered on, March "15th, 1519. - Its action. was, however, al-, 
ways. opposed. . Even Francis. I afterwards. expressed’ keen: 
regret that he had signed it.-- Clergy and Parliament constantly; 
. Gemanded.its abolition. Its authority was ignored, and thé old. 
gragmatic edicts were often the sole laws observed. .Ecclesias:. 
tcs gradually became more servile to the Monarchy,, and; under, 
> Louis XIV, successfully resisted the power of the Pope. ^; i, 
The. Kings of France possessed a ‘Droit de 'Regale/ “ot 
E ings’ right, by which they were enabled to enjoy. the revenue. 
of benefices when they were vacant. .In the reign of Louis 
XIV this. right was protested against by. two bishops: The; 
Metropolitan took the part of the * Grand’ Monarque,’ the Pope: 
intérvened, annulled the. decision of the superior: prelate,-and | 
. pronounced, in favour of the protesting bishops. ; . Afterwards, 
his excommunicated the Metropolitan, the ' Vicaires Generaux ^ 
and. parish priests, and declared cohfessions . and marriages. 
ir. their dioceses invalid.. i 
The French clergy convoked a Council of their meinbers and: 
- voted on March 19th, 1682, the * Declaration of the Clergy,’ or 
ecclesiastical power. It stipulated that the authority of St.. 
. Peter's successors should be duly recognised in spiritual matters ;_ 
` it acknowledged the authority of the CEcumenical Council cf. 
Constance and in particular its decrees, which testified to > 
ths supremé aŭthority -of General. Councils ; ; the privileges, 
of the Gallican Church were secured, and it was declared that. 
the judgment. of the Holy See was not irrevocable. till. the . 
orinion of; the Church: had- confirmed it. "The: number: of; 
archbishops and bishop$ present at the Council: was 34, and a: 
Rojal Edict of Márch 23rd, 1682, gave. force to tlie declaration; 
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which ensured.the independence of Catholics It ance: against 
‘ultramontane aggression. 
‘The.Concordat of 1516 was definitely Ko lished i in 179I by the 
Gonstitutent Assembly, which restored . ecclesiastical - elections, 
‘re-established the.Civil . Constitution of tlie clergy .and obliged 
prelateg and priests to swear allegiance to the State, Naturally; 
.-many of them refused to submit to secular dictation, and a pain- 
.ful.persecution was directéd against those who would not take 
an oath of, obedience to. the State. The latter were: called uñ- 
Sworn priests .( prêtres non-assermentés), while those who com- 
plied with the State, were named sworn priests ( prétres asser- 
Mentés). 
The: Directory established an era wt complete liberty in 
matters of faith; Religion once more raised. her head. The 
. Christian .sentiments of France revived. Catholic worship 
was.conducted in . 32,204 parishes, and nearly 500 more de- 
manded.the' restóration of their old ceremonies, Thiers has 
. remarked that the services conducted by unsworn priests were 
far better attended than those of the sworn ones, The latter 
were considered intruders by the .orthedox, To please the 
State, the prézres assermentés were said. to have sullied the 
purity of their faith, A gréat many were married—as many as 
10,000 according to one authority,—and their marriage was not 
| likely to raise them in the-estimation of an ancient Catholic 
people, accustomed to.a celibate clergy. 

; We now approach the time when Napoleon had succeeded 
—in restoring the fallen fortunes of his country. He had. been. 
elected to the- highest post in the State, He was First Consul, 
and on the point of concluding a peace at oncé glorioits. to his 
country and necessary to Europe. He longéd to consümmate 
a foreign treaty, to promote by some great measure that domes- 
.tic tranquillity which France needed so much. ..He was the 
popular idol and could guarantee order, but it was impossible. for 
him to dictate to the consciences of his countrymen. Nothing, 
however, was more impoetant for their welfare than the cessa- 
‘tion of. religious discord ; and the hero, whose progress neither 
ithe Alps nor. the desert could arrest, was not to be daunted by 
the magnitude of his task. He confidently hoped to remove 
thelast trace of religious disunion, at the same time that a 
Te Deum was chanted at Notre Dame in .return for. peace. 

He wished to re-unite his countrymen’ in their allegiance to , 
the Pope, but to place it in his own hands. ` With.the help of 
a. Concordat, he hoped to be master of all, thanks to his 

armies, his victories, and his great influence. 

. The Pontiff: who occupied the Holy ‘See. at this time was 
Pius VII, . He was a. man of sincére piety and.of a gentle and 
forgiving nature, No sactifice was teo great for “him if: he 
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cond restore’ the: Catholic. Faith. to its forthér.,. nom IW] T 
. thé? First, Consul’ was;still. only.a successful: General, he. had: 
shown Pius. VIL, -sympathy,: ‘and respect. "Besides; the, ‘latter, 
Z felt ‘himself strongly: “attracted. to..Napoleotizby the spleridour«of- | 
his. talent and.his. evident, desire. for the restoration of teligious: 
“unity. > m = a è eia 5 
Informed. of his wish, “to: begin: negotiations- im. "this. intent; 
Pitis VIL sent Monsignot. .Sping: to Paris .as-his. representative: 
- The latter, was, : placed.-in..communication.with, Abbé: Bernier; 


= a: priest. “who was Already. famous; through. the ; part. he:-had: 
P played in the pacification of La Vendée... EMIT Vidas. 


“The point of departure for the new Concotdat-sras thé Civile 


l Tonstitution decreed in-1790., By that agreement. the. number 


of bishops had: been.diminished, -and they ;.had.been.placed uns: 
. deř the .hand. of-the prefects. : "The Constitutional clergy ; were: 
allowed to marry, and the lands of. the Church were: confiscated, 
and, sold. The. principal, concessions ' which- -Napoleon ‘hoped: 
to obtain; front, the - Pope: were, a reduction. in.the number. ofr 
Sees; which were-far- too numerous ` for the real- religious wants: 


< of. the:country,. and his.own scheme of ecclesiastical: administras: 


r 


- tion He'alsó demanded: that the Pope should imposé ön: thé: 
* bishops the--resignation : of their. Sees, .Hé required:that all- 
parties in "the Church should be represented in:the: nominations 
cf, the:new prelates, aud that: the: Constitutional clergy : should 
` Ee:amnestied: by: the: Holy. See. .. The married. priests: were, to: 
Bé) ‘forgiven,:, and, the sale of: the. ‘Church Property. was tO. ‘be; 
“recognised: OER id COLO snae 
"Aftera tedious. negotiation; Ah. Tasted, dori many. «months; 
- the plenipotentiaries ‘were no, nearer. -the: accomplishment; sof- 
. their. task than before "Napoleon: refused to’ declare, in the:pres; 
-able of the Concordat; that the. Catholic: Faith: was! the: State. 
. Religion.” “M: de: "Cacault. “was the representative. of the iFirst: 
*; Cónsul at. Romei. Hé:was: entrusted with. the’-difficult: mission: 
of: concluding. the new. agreement with ‘the Pope: * "The latter; 
referred itto as Council..of .12- cardinals; who’ included: 
Gérvandini, ‘Antonelli, and-Gerdi, all well- known. 'ecclesiastics;; 
"Itwas declared’ inacceptable. At last Napoleon. lost. patience, : 
and announced that, if the Concordat were not signed. within 
fice: days; he would withdraw: ihis-ambassador. . He is/even said: 
te havé threatened toidetach France from-the Catholic Faith. ;; 
The. terror- of the. ‘Papal ; . Coürt-on-. receipt. of this ufipatum: 
"vas extreme,- Af that: time 'Rorüewas ‘menaced at- once; by- 
Faltan patriots, .whose-influence - wás- already : ‘strong: through:- 
out italy, and by. Neapolitan. banditti. A *portion:of. Roman. 
territory - had: beett annexed. by the: Cis-Alpine Republic; and 
wizhout Napoleon’s:’ countenance ang. support, tlie; + Femporal; 
,Péwer ‘was in extreme: peril. "i fe ce ee Py sree ik: 
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But 'M.de Cacault. was a dan ‘full of resources. Hë Was 
unwilling that -an inportant treaty, which had. beén entrüst- 
ed to-his skill; should prove a failure. His first méasuré “was | 
.to-cálm ‘thé feats of ‘the Pope and his Council ^ With: this 
object he proposéd ‘to the former to despatch’ to París as - 
legate Cardinal Consalvi.whom he should accompany, When 
he‘ qüitted Rome, on the expiration of thé five days, in Obedi- 
ence tó ‘Napoleon's command. By stich a course it would be 
renderéd less apparent that a rupture had taken ‘place; ‘and 
there was ‘besidés.a better. prospéct of negotiating at Paris a 
treaty which. plenipotentiaries had” failed. to bring to.a success- 
ful i isstié at Rome. ~~ 

Cardinal Consdlvi and M. de Cacault left the” éteinal city. in 

the saárnie carridge and purposely éxposéd tliemselves to the. 
pate of the multitude. "The fears of ‘Cotisalvi were intense, 

No missionary, who .af the présent time might visit the dis- | 
turbéd Provinces of China, could regard’ his expedition | with 
more ‘anxious foreboding than the ‘Cardinal anticipated his | 
journey through the country of Danton and Robeéspierre.'. * An 
abyss’ separated revolutionary | France . ffém the France of the 
Bourbons and. the Lilies.” ` His despatch’ appeared to him ‘a 
sentence of dedth, and he went to his. fate like: Regulus re: 
turning to Carthage. 

M: de'Cacault had received ordérs frómi, the’ First Consul 
' fo'etiré to Florence when the riegotiations failed: Ou arriving 
at the'former pláce, thé Cardiiial proceeded ‘oni -his journey, 


Batone, ; He. traversed Fraiice i in ny and was Sra and 


Ri 


| habitation, Spori fede “teat fie tival of à qM eset “should. 
= excite: the ridicule of. a sceptical Parisian populace, he én- 

tered the capital at riglitfall,. following thé -ddvice- of French 
f coünséllórs, He arrived on June 21st, 1801, and was réceived 

by Napoleon in the ‘midst of all “the gréat functionaries of 

the State — Comnsalvi- Soon cimé to an undérstanding . with 
Betiiier, anid 50 fnücli progréss was made, that the Concordat 
was apreéd to tit éxtenso. Tt Was decided that it sliould be 
signed. on July roth, but, when it was présentéd. for signature 
to. Consalvi, he perceived that anóthér project was substituted. 
All - the circumstarices of ‘this ténebrous affair have not Appa 








was signed | on a July vsti, 1891, 

" It preamble doés not fecógüisé | thé Catholic Rn ài 
thë- religion of the- State, " Büt as“ the religion of the great 
ijority of Freétich citizens," - | 
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. Article I declares. thatthe . (Catholic Religion shall be freely 


‘exercised, i in: “France, but, ;conformably ; to the Police regulations 


which the Govetnment shall. judge nécessary. . ei hi eag 
“Article IU allows bishops - to have chapters in "hele cathedrals _ 


Was to be made, 2d i : | 
‘Article IIT ; the, tile: holders: of ‘Sees are e exhorted- to. re- » 


signi, otherwise the State will. replace them. |. 
This article was. the occasion - of prolonged du and 


almost of the failure ofthe whole. compact. . "Napoleon wished , 


the. Popé to issue .a. mandate, requiring’ all French- bishops. to 
resign. ^ Pias VII replied: Tifat he had no power to:comménd. 


_ „the; resignation of. bishops, who had. offended against neither 
. discipline, nor, doctrine: no, other. Pontiff had issued such: any 
order, aud it was. quite; impossible for, himself; to. make so great; 
an. innoyation. , Nor was „he inclined to run the risk of offend- - 


ing the: most devoted. adherents of. the Holy Sée by punishing 


 legitimists in, the persons: of their, prelates., The difficulty. 


' transformed - into the. law, ‘which; We find | in Article; ALI, the 


seemed insuperable. . It was, however, pleaded, that at the time 
of the Arian heresy, 400 bishops voluntarily resigned their, Sees 
in Afri ica, to avoid a schism in the Catholic-Church, .Was it not 
possible for French bishops to follow. their example? Besides 
thé lattér had ülready, in 1791, sent their resignation. to the pre- 


ceding. Pope,.Pius VÍ, when -they thought it their’ duty to do so | 
on; account of, the. "Civil Constitution. -The latter’s. successor x 


might | now. accept their offer, and .solve a great problem, if; he 






took these bishops, at ‘their ‘word,.: These. arguments , .had- gr a 


weight | with. the. -Holy, See, and ; ; when. Napoleon’s, wish was 


chief obstacle to success was ‘removed, ‘and the. Concordat : was; 


l signed, ` 


=~ > 


Juty; iu France, included the most. eminent. prelates and- famou 
‘names ; among them” were the bishop: of ‘Alais, the historian 


stitution, had for the most’. part. d and. were Aper 
all: over. Europe. . Fifteen, however, . still- resided in Fraüce. 
Not” one. refused „to, give, up his. bishopric... De. Belloy, who 
Had replaced Belsunce, the noble-and humane bishop of.Mar- 


. The: Pope.  déspátchied : à brief, exhorting | all: Frénch. bishops 


to resign ;. the Constitutional "bishops, to, the number of. 50, 


immediately. complied, though they were wounded at the: tone 
of. the, — missive, rur treated them as schismatics ; ; but 


seilles set his . ‘colleagues the example, and was the first to send 
in his: resignation, -The bishops who were. performing their 


| 
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l ànd seminaries in their dioceses, of which à new, circumscription, L' 
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. Of -Fenelon ánd:Bossuet, Rohan, Latour du:Pid, Castillan, 
: Polignac,:Clermont de Tonnerre; and?La: Tour d'Auvergne. : 
The eigliteen: bishops who had .emigrated'to England, were 
inflüencéd by extreme legitimist sympathies ‘and were advised 
-to` retain their-Sees. Thirteen refused to accede-to the Pope's 
‘demand, and only fivé resigned. Finally the. adhesion of the 
great majority: of bishops abroad. was obtained. -Where the 
Government failed to secure their resignation, the administration 
"of:thé Sees, of which they were the titular bishops,-was entrusted 


Sto “.Vicaires Generaux,” as the recalcitrant prelates could be, 


‘replaced only on their death, The. whole number of BENOR 
Was not to:exceed' 60. - 

. 1 vArticles IV. and V stipulated that - dus. nomination of. the 
“new.bishops was to be made by the First’ Consul, and their 
... Canonical institution by the Holy See. 

Article VI required the bishops, before entering on their 
i functions, to take an oath.of fidelity to the First Consul. The 
tenor of the oath was as follows :— 

“iT? promise to have- no relations, to assist at no Pound to 
enter into tio foreign or domestic league? ‘which may be contrary 
to ithe public tranquillity, and I promise to iúform the Govern- 
ment if. should hear of any plot to the prejudice of the State.” 


-Article IX establishes a new circumscription of diocesan 


p parishes by the bishops. 
Article X‘ provides for the nomination of Ces subject to 
E the approval ‘of the Government. 
/ Article XT állows' bishops to have chapters i in their cáthédrals 
,;and seminaries in their dioceses. 
. Articles: XIL stipulates that all Churches: ‘hich faye not 
Been alienated, are to be réstored, if necessary; to- their bishops. 
Article XII I ratifies the sale of the property of the clergy. 


- Article-XIV ássurés a suitable salary to the - bishops and 


their clergy. - 


‘Article XV n: E rench Catholics to establish foundations 
in aid of their Churchese | 


Article XVI ‘recognises that the First Consul prota the 


. same claims to the consideration of ine e Pope that former F reich 
rulers enjoyed. ` 

; Article "XVII stipulates that, in case the successor of the 
| First Consul should not be Catholic, a new convention should 
be made. 

The Concordat was signed on July 15th (26 Messidor) and 
: was presented to the State Council for approval on August 6th 
(8 Thermidor) in the year 1801. "On November 22nd (18 Bru- 
' maire) an imposing religious ceremony solemnised the peace of 
boues Tlie Concordat was published as the law of Dd land 
Oon.Apri.8th; 1802, o *- 
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The difficulties: that. hadi been overcome dn order ^to brings: 
it- to -a :successful/;issue,.were immense... "Even ‘Napoleon;::. 
despite: his. victories, Was exposed | ‘to! obloquy; through. his: 
partiality for. the: ancient; xeligion ;of France, Many ‘of his 
most talented ministers were str ongly opposed to the Concordat. 
Talleyrand observed. the «progress 'of-'the- negotiations with 
-aversion. . Napoleon’s -gerierals could scarcely: contain their 
malice- and: hide.their snéers, wliile -his ‘own. brothers: strongly ` 
-counselled - him~. against .the restoration of thé Catholic Faith. : 
Napoleon: had doubtless: gauged. more accurately.. the ‘staté: o£^' 
public. opinion.. Moreover, it. ' would have been hard for-hifg: 
to „maintain internal. tranquillity, when; ià many: parishés;'- 
there :were: performed: every Sunday two different masses: at^ 
which. rival, priests - officiated.- ‘The unsworn' priests ‘were : UU 
focus: of. intrigue against:the.liberal institutions of the country; 
and t£he..sole-way of procuring: peace with Rome was to™ obtain : 
their. allegiance; : ' The majority of Catholics: regarded with dis- ^ 
like the ministrations of those. priests. who had sworn fidelity: to: 
the Civil Constitution, as.the láttér. were considered: tø. be Státe " 
functionaries rather-tham. faithful shepherds of their flocks; ` 
 Evén if Napoleon had wished to change the religion of- his v 
feliow. citizens, and.to convert them to. Protestantism, ` the ‘would 
not “have. ‘been able -to:-constrain their consciences; Believers: 
-of this branch of Christianity at the'time-of the Consulate-weré- 
comparatively few; and exercised little direct -influence oir. their - ad 
countrymen;...It would :havé. been ridiculous. for him:to: play! 
-the part of, Henry: VIE: nor was: he “infatuated euüough tO 
think. he -could: follow i in the. footsteps: of: Mahomet; ^: * T aui? 
very: powerful ‘now,”: he exclaimed, “ but if^ f wished. to: chafige’*’ : 
the. old ; religion . of -Erance; she, would rise: 'and^overthrow: meres? 
And again she remarked :-“: ‘Formerly. thé country was. hostile: ‘to’ iat 
the: ‘Catholic: Religion, but this was at the time:that ‘the’ Govern 
ment, in agreement- with- it, ‘burnt books and broke Calais and i 
: Sabarre. on the wheel" |... 5 | be ceu E Y t 
The historian of . the. Consulate and. she Empire Was a’ Sari 
` advocate of the .Concorda£, ` His argüment^is cléar and dis--- 
tinct, though certainly it -would: riot be urged. by à partisari-óf ^? 
‘national Churches. “The Pope, " he:wrote, “is reproached witii 
being a foreign: potentate; : Heaven be: thanked -that he is azv 
“foreigner, - Fancy -another: -authority;.. resembling tliàt^ of- ther: 
-State in: the same.-country. If it were united to the Governi 
ment, this authority- would: become a despotism like: that" of: 
the. Sultan, and it. might. bécome:hostile,:and' the cause wofa; 
dreadful and unendurable rivalry: The Pope is. out of Paris; is 
andit is well that this is.the case ;. he is neither at Madrid:nor:-~ 
Vienna, and that is.the reason we, endure his. spiritual authority.”: 
. The conduct: of: Piuse NAE during these; “negotiations was? 
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severely criticised. -He wás accused of sacrificing the Faith to 
render. the. Holy’ See. secure. .Hé was held ‘up-to’ scorn by 
extreme egimus and was pilloried i in a popular: thyme : — 

-— Pio VI per-conservar la Fede l e 
. Perde la. Sedej — 
‘Pio VII per conservar la Sede 
: l Perde la Fede,* ; : e 

Pius Vi however clearly distinguished the good. intentions 

of the First. Consul; when the lattér ceased : to: exact an oath of 
fidelity to the. State from the. clergy and: required a simple 
promise. of -submission to the laws, The Pope was willing, as 
fat.as concerned himself, to pardon. all offences,- but. was 
obliged. to: draw: the line, in the interest of Catholicism, 
at: prelates and: monks who had broken | their vows. .In- 
deed, his temper was naturally so forgiving, that even- the 
violence’ he suffered: at Napoleon's hands at Fontainebleau 
was sinsufficient- to inspire .him ‘with prolonged resentment 
against his imperial jailor. His readiness to. yield in: all 
matters, except those where the vital interests of the Catholic 
Religion were at stake, may justly be ascribed to the. ` purest 
motives. 

During tlie Empire. religious worship was not disturbed but 
an -unhappy quarrel arose between the Pope and the Emperor, 
Still the difficulties between State and Church. were far ‘fron | 
terminated, though individual consciences were calmed.: At 
the. time the 17 articles-of the Concordat were’ voted by the 

| Chambers, a. vast code of laws, called ‘Les Lois Orgatiiques,’ 
or Organic Laws, was pássed. . Pius VII had signed the Con- 
cordat, but he had not even agreed to the Organic -Laws. Yet 
thé latter had equal forcé with: the Concordat as the laws of the 
land, - "They. reguláted religious” affairs, though. they- had "not 
received. the consent: of thesole power able'to- give theni aù- 
thority, witli: believers. It may .be objected that: the: Organic 
Laws only pretend to legislate for matters which connect Church 
discipline. with the adminfstration of the State, but experience 
has shown that they are able to diminish the independence of 
thé: Catholic Religion. The Pope.protested against the Organic 
Laws-when they were published. But the:state of Catholicism 
was, so precarious, that.he was unwilling to.come to an open 
ruptute with the Civil authority in France, immediately after à 
religious-peace had. been concluded at the Pee of such im- 
metise efforts, 

The spirit of these xs was anti-Catholics.. Seeptical. Fi ren ch: 
inen:had: been cajoled into approval of the Concordat, but they 
determined to hamper its' provisions as rauch as ‘possible, and 







Cè "Pius VI.has lost his See to preserue. the. Faith ; 
Pius VIL-bas lost me ‘Laith to preserve his See. 
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the oe Laws were passed in this intent’ They were far 
amore dangérous.toithe welfare-of the :Churck than. :the: quarrel 

' between Napoleon and the -Pope, which occasionéd -the impri- 
sonment and constraint. of the latter: But it would be invidious 
and unnecessary to describe them.in detail, though we may: be | 
permitted to mention briefly their: contents, and point out the 
. provisions that are most at variance with the religious liberty 
“Stipulated by the Concordat. | 

The Organic Laws contain 77 articles, which: may be. divided 
into four unequal parts. ~The first regulates the. administration 
of ‘the Catholic Church in its: rglations with State Laws and 
.'Police. The second. ‘part. decides the: questions which ` concern 
ministers of worship. 

Article XI forbids bishops to quit. theii dioceses without thé ~ 
permission of the First Consul.  : LA 

." This right passed, of course; to subsequent rulers, and'it is by 
.virtue of Article XI that M. Gouthe-Soulard, the Archbishop of 
' Aix, was lately tried and.condemned. 

‘Article XXIV refers to’ the infraction of rules consecrated 
by. the .canons’ received in France. ‘But-it has been clearly 
pointed out that not a single member, of the State, entrusted 

with thé application of. this law, would -be in a position to pro- 
nounce-what were the trüe.canons that'have been received in 
. France from the. ‘origin ofthe Monarchy’. up to the _ present 
time. ` 

This article contains the most notewoitliy stipulation of the 
third part... .' "E 

| The circumscription of. eko bopi bishoprics, and. parish 
“buildings, ‘destined: for worsliip, and the regulation ofthe salary, 
of ministers are.provided for in the fourth ‘part, Nothing is 
mentioned-. concerning the. marriage. of priests ‘who ‘are not 
forbidden by their country’s laws to enter into matrimony. l 

` Article XLV prescribes that no religious ceremonies shall take 
place outside. thé: edifices. consecrated for. public worship in 
towns where they exist. ` But this ai&icle has been constantly 
-ignored ;by Catholics, and religious processions are. still wit- 
.nessed jn many . places. - ‘Since the Republic has acquired 
strength, these processions have usually been forbidden in large 
cities, ‘though the enforcement of the law has occasioned mucli 
discontent-among the faithful. 

This -short enumeration ‘will. enable. us to perceive that the 
. Organic Laws have passed beyond the provisions . of the Cone’ 
cordat; and protect- tle State to the-detriment of the Church. 
The three articles of the Organic-Laws which we have. quoted 
cannot be.defended by tthe ‘Concordat, by. whose first article 
they. are not justified, though it stipulates that the Catholic 
Religion sliall be freely exercised, int France, “conformably to the 
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| Police regulations that the, Goyernment shall den necessary.” 
But the. article of the Concordat does. not give. the, State autho- 
rity, to decide what. were the rules consecrated by, the canons 
» in Ër ance.. ` Indignant bishops might reasonably protest against. 
any ibtesference . "with: their personal: liberty, :and processions, . 
which. have paraded .French, towns since the.introduction of - 
Christianity, might justly protest against. Municipal authorities 
who-would drive them back into their Churches, but who could 

not plead that their conduct.was approved by the Concordat, 
Denuuciations of the Organic Laws have been frequent. 
Even as late as..1865 all the bishops in France protested. 
. against them. in the affair of the Pope’s encyclical, which was 

7$ by. a prelate without the permission of the Government. 


» 


M..de Montalembert, during his celebrated. trial, spoke of. 
thėse. laws as follows: “The Organic Articles are, in our eyes, 
an important violation of the Concordat. They have never been. 
accepted by the Church. I-am aware that they were presented 
at.the same time as the Concordat.to the ‘Corps Legislatif 7. 
but they were not accepted. atthe same tithe by, the authority. 
which stipulated with the Church i in the name of. the State.” 
"They have, as.M..de Montalembert. has. stated, never been 
consented to by the spiritual power, and the Church can- ‘scarcely, 
) recognise: them as. binding, when they form no part: of a .synal-. 
lagmatic contract, -But if the behaviour of the State is marked: 
with consideration i in its dealings’ with the.Church, the Concor- 
will not, we believe, be in any immediate danger of rupture. 
It i is true.the Church has:good reason to complain: of the Or- > 
ganic. Laws, which were, certainly an infriugement of good 
faith on the. part. of the secular power, and conceived in a 
| different spirit from that which mótived the Concordat.: Should. 
the State, however, arbitrarily enforce ‘thein, it. is possible. 
that the Church inight be goaded into some act. of. insubor- 
dination, and. a violent civil storm commence, which would: 
nd by sweeping away the Concordat. : | 
YA. State. whicli: tolerates. and approves free ROO and 
rreligion,: must.be in constant conflict .with .a- Church that. 
Xeaches immutable doctrines.- But though the Concordat has 
nade,the Catholic Religion in France an institution of-the State, 
ind hampered Catholic observances in several -important res- 
Xects, it has still afforded a fair guarantee to Catholics for the | 
ree exercise of their religion, and a: useful modus vivendi be- 
ween conflicting forces, - x 
~The Church cannot legally ‘possess ` thes ‘property, en, 
hares in State funds, but it has acquired considerable" wealth ` 
hróugh > thé éharitable bequests of the faithful. When the 
eparation of the Church and State takes? place, the property 
n the funds will be further increased by lavish contributions. 
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Goód: ‘Catholics: will sooty restore their- faith toa ‘condition’ in | 
which it: will" not be- crippled by lack of funds, and they will 


~ soon cease to.deplore the.lost pensions of the State. Its influ-- 


ence. will'bé'even greater than before, and its Wealth: will excite 
' the cupidity of ‘the: -unprincipled. Real” “troubles” will "then: 
` the eaten, and. there will:be:a danger of persecution: and retàli- 
,ation." Men: will plead” their hatred :of superstition’ a-a 
- excuse for'robbery, and the Church. will be again despoiled under 
ihe pretext that her-existence is injurioüs, to. the State. 
“Well-known politicians are even now canvassing the. country 
and visiting the large provincial towns with. the.- view, ^as: they: 
.- candidly ` state,. of exciting agitation -against the’ Concordat:: 
A. deputy, whom the writer of these lines chanced ‘to: hear, when: 
the’ former "was addressing a large meeting: of sympathetic" 
~ supporters, not only pleaded for-its abolition; but openly: advised: 
-the people to confiscate the Church's: presént possessions. ^ To. 
: Compass his anti-Catholi¢.aims, he thóught it would: be: useful: 
.tó'make'an appeal to, the: sordid instincts of the -peasaiitry;: 
~: and: show them what a’ welcome relief- the non-payment p the 
TET would be to theif pockets. ^ — - oe E 
Notwithstanding mich well merited blame’ which the Catholic 
Church has incurred, it^cànnot be forgotten that she ‘has 
E riae Christian morality-for’ some 1,800 years, and; “‘doubtlegs;: 
“ifthe principles: she has so long inculeated: ‘were tobe’ abolished’ 
by capricious and unstable’. humanity, the existence: of allour. 
" actual institutions would bé brief |. ' ie Pee 
"The ‘Yelations between" Church and: State are always bae 
- with. difficulty, and dissension bétween ‘thém will endure-till the- 
end of all things, - But the object of true statesmen is to render 
+ their: differences :as unprejudicial as possible,‘ and’ thoughtful: 
RU E are little disposed to promote the: rupture: -of a-com-: 
` pact- which’ -provides - for religion and order. Moreover; the: 
- good sense of the’ majority is:decidedly in favour-of maintaining 


et ee 


-. a-religious treaty which, for nearly a-‘century :has' functioned: 


“with considerable. advantage. ‘It is probable that, were-it 
"abolished; no long time would elapse before it would be ‘keenly’ 
regretted, - ee 
‘France is not singular’ iit “her religious difficulties, ana there- 
are other countries which would.be happy to` possess: so - good 
;an arrangemnt ‘as the Concordat.. However, laws do'not suffice. : 
In. France; as elsewhere, it^is only by: obeying an“ unwritten ` 
law" Which is in the hearts of upright men, that a nation can : 


are to Preserve: pence in ‘questions of religion," ^. 707. 
Moa i a , ARTHUR. S. Horus; 
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T is a noticeable fact that Dr. A.-Soetbeer, in his book’on 
.. “The Precious Metals," published in 1886, was unable to 


. furnish any very exact information relating.to Indian monetary 
. Statistics. On enquiry, .however, into: official returns. and 


records, I find that this state of things is not so much due to 


poverty of. materials-as to ah-ebsence of interest in the subject. 


*The ancient Hindu monetary system was based on gold, 


'and its units of weight and’symbols have been thought to. 


. point to.a Bactrian, and thence to a Greek, origin. - The Maho- 

medans,..on: the contrary, have usually coined silver, although, . 
" their power not being so extensive.in the south of the Peninsula, 
-the. Hindu. .system continued. to be represented by the mints: 
of a number:of petty.rajships.in. Malabar and the Carnatic. 
-The first gold .coinage.of which I-can find any record, is that- 
. of the Emperor. Jalaluddin, who: flourished about the. end ‘of 
the. thirteenth: century. He issued: a; gold mohur weighing 


. 163:8 grains and. containing. 154'84 grains of pure gold. Ala- 


ud-din, his: nephew; and successor, slightly raised the weight: 
and. fineness.of this. coin. ' Then followed the revolution’. of the- 
 Tughlaks, - ‘one of whom forced upon his subjects: a debased. 
currency . of brass. The.suzerainty. of: the Delhi Emperors 


~in 1398 was disturbed. by Tamerlane the Tartar, and; from the 





date of his raid till the accession of Babar in I 526, there’ was 
no ‘central government worthy of the name. Sixteen years 
later, the. silver rupee was introduced, according to Abulfazl, 
by Sher Shah, who usurped the. throne of Delhi in the year 
1342. . The weight of this coin was 174'4 grains: Troy, and it: 
. consisted of. nearly pure silver, Subsequent emperors preserved 
jealously the purity of this coinage, and mint assays of these i 
imperial rupees down to 1772 showed a finenéss of. about 175 
rains. 

- The. battle of Panut restored ilis line of Babar, and his 
‘grandson - Akbar -the Great re-established the empire, and, 
-amgngst other reforms, remodelled the. gold currency. His. 
ordinary gold mohur was neary pure and weighed 170'5 grains. 
From his: accession .till the extinction of the Moghul rule, the 
Mahomedan gold coinage preserved, with a few variations, 
..this weight and purity. | 





* For the materials of this essay I am chiefly indebted to Prinsep's 
Useful Tables ; a:Report by Colonel Hyde, a former Master of the Calcutta 
Mint ; the Records of the Madras Government ; the Calcutta Mint Records. 
and Proceedings ; ; Bombay Mint Records in the India Office ; and. some. 
pamphlets, notably those of Mr. Thurston' $, of the Madras Museum. . 
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For the next € little information is aidi The-' 
East: India Contpany, with its forts and factories, gradually 
supplanted.the Dutch, the French, and the Portuguese, but, with 
the ‘exception of thé "Madras - pagoda; the coinage o Ww ich. 
was somewhat considerable; little gold was minted: UP 

-Meanwhile, the commerce of the East India Company: was, 

; assuming vast proportions; and their growing: need for currency?’ 
“was inadequately met in’1601, by the striking at:.the London: 
“mint of a. few- silver coins based on the Spanish system ofi 
piastres, A. few. years later, the Company began. to: export, 
to India, under license, large: quantities of ridic er wiich 
a considerable proportion was gold. . (Vera. aM beds 

In:.1620' a. purchase was. made, from one of the. rajas oft 
Chandragiri, .of the spot.iof. ground. where the. old: factory of 
. Madras stood, ‘together with ‘the privilege. of-coining money. :: 
and this: resulted i in the coinage.of -what are called three-swamil. 
pagodas,* -Forty years later, there is a record of a consignment: 
.of bullion-being:coined into. pagodas at the mint: thus.esta-” 
‘lished. -The earliest. -Bombay: coins:.éxtant bear the date of. 
1678; seven“ years; that: is: to say, after. the: cession: by the! 
Portuguese -1-of.the Island: to Charles tlie.Second. : In-1686 the: 
" Company obtained, by: their new charter, fresh . authority foi 
coin ; and, two-years later, Six John’ Child: obtained: by treaty: 
from Muchtar ^ Khan, :the: Governor of Surat, permission to 
coin in the ‘Moghul. mint- there:. In. 1705. there is. record of: 
412,000: being ‚consigned to: Madras for coinage. into: rupees?” 

V/and. in 1707 the Bengal: Couricikask that the coióage executed: . 
for them..at Madras: should resemble the rupee:'of Bahadur: 
Shah.. Ten .years:aftérwards, the Emperor Farakh Shir granted: 
the firman: to the. Company, permitting them. to-.mint his: 
imperial; coin. at Bombay.: The Calcutta Mint must, at this: 
time; have: been in disuse ; for, after. obtaining permission from: 

. the Emperor Muhammad Shahi. the Company, in 1725, rebuilds : 

the-silver mint with the consent of the -Directors.- In. the ‘same: 
year the Madras Council are much exercised over the fact ~ : that: 
the native mints at Arcot, St. Thome, and Covelong ‘are: takitig > 
away business -from the Company's : mint 'by.coining iüferior: 
rupees..: -Īno 1730: it is resolved to reform the: gold pagoda: 
coinagé' and. to raise "it. again -tothe Negapatam standard of: 
8575 touch. : The: fineness, of the Madras: rupée.was: settled in 


t 





 * The early history arid origin of. "he aguda is obscure. Probably Du 
coined by Native States and then by the Dutch, it was at an' early period". 
. adopted by “the Company. A- toin of tlie sanié hame was struck by tlie 
Portuguese at Porto Novo, by. die Dutch at Pulicat, and, at Arcot , by: the, 
Carnatic’ Nàwabs. ` pue 

«T It is probable. ‘that: the -Poitiiguese coined: gold. at Goa’ ‘at an, bil) 
period ;'for Pyraid de‘Laval; Writing ‘about 1610, speaks . ‘of gold ghersfibs: 
( xeraphiius v were silver coins’ ‘worth about I ‘6a ) d 


"~ 
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1743, à | year after the Nawab of Arcot had granted leave for 
the erection of a mint in Chindadrepettah. In 1757 the treaty; 
made at Calcutta with Siraj-ud-Daula reserved the Company’s 
right of mintage, and ten years later this mint is known to have 
‘been at work with subordinate mints at Dacca, Patna. and 
^^ Murshidabad. : 

, To return to the Mahomedan silver coinage : During the dics 
solution of the Delhi Empire other mints sprang into existence, 

. as the ministers of the Moghuls, the Mahrattas, and: -other 
Hindu chiefs no longer professed allegiance, Abulfaz! speaks of 
fourteen cities having the power to coin silver, amongst which 
were Agra, Ahmedabad, Cabul, Allahabad, Surat, Delhi, Patna, 
Kashmir, Lahore, Multan and Tandah ; but, at the time of which 
fl am now speaking, the number is unknown, The restraint_of a 
M petal authority having passed away,. the standard of the 
coinage deteriorates : the rupee of Rohilkhand declines in 1801-2 

to the present standard of fineness, the Lucknow rupee to a .. 

-< fineness of 1652 grains in 1802, the Benares rupee toa fineness- 
- ef 1683875 in 1812, the Surat or Bombay rupee. to 1724 pure, 
end - later, in 1800, the Company reduces thé fineness foa 
fraction ünder- 165 ; similarly, in Madras, the Arcot . rupee 
remains about 166477 pure until, 1818, when a.rupee of the 

k present standard was introduced. It thus came about that the 
principai silver coins in circulation, excepting the Bengal (sicca 


P rupee, approximated to a common fineness of 165 grains. 


+ 


Meanwhile, in 1765, Bengal, Behar and Orissa were made over 
e Company, who resolved, in 1766, to issue a gold. currency; 

| The weight of the new coin was fixed at 17966 grains, the - 
finéness at 149772 grains, and, at the same time, the value was - 
declared to be sixteen sicca rupees. Being intrinsically worth 
| . much less, and containing so large a proportion of alloy, this 
| unpopular coin never attained any circulation, and in 1769, 
; another gold mohur, weighing 190'773 grains and containing 
| r90:086 grains of. pure gold, was struck, and declared, like the 
| previous issue, to be the * quivalent of sixteen sicca rupees. 
Even at: this valuation gold. was overrated, and this beautiful 
ohur never circulated freely. Four years later, the Company, 
nding that the.sicca- rupee of the 19th year of the. Emperor 
Shah Alam was the current coin in Lower Bengal, directed, to 
revent further abuse, that the future issues be coined of this 
neness and date. lIn 1793, by. Regulation. XXXV, the fineness 
f this rupee is fixed at 175'923 grains and.the weight of.the 








The sicca rupee was the only.lineal descendant of the ? Moghul imperia 
rrency that preserved its traditional purity. The gold mohur of 1769 
d also its prototype in the rare Jiljilalee mohur of Akoar, and was intend- 
to’be a fellow coin tò the silver sicca rupee. — * a, 
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gold: 'moliur is raised to'190' 895 | ‘grains, whilst the fineness iss "4 
redüced to 189" 4037 grains. 
The atteiipt, however, to preserve in Bengal intact the. 
Moghül staiidard was overborne ‘by the tendency to deterior- , 
_ation ‘so prevalent:elsewhere. "Regulation XLV of 1803. had: 2 
recognised : the current Lucknow rupee (containing abdut -1652 


dyt ster 


gräins'of ‘pure silver) and ordered its'coinage at Furrackabad:- 


^. In Y8r8 the Madras standard was changed to 165 grains of. 


pure ‘silver as has álready been mentioned. "The same ‘standard — 
was: ‘prescribed for:the Bombay rupee in 1824,.and. the’Benares- 

` Furrackabadiripee in 1833. . Phe regulation-that made the last- 

' named change, also‘fractionally reduced’ the pure contents: of 
tlie/Sicca rupee. Directly the unification of the currency of the. . 
North: West Provinces, -Bombay and Madras became complete PM 
in 1833, the 'sicca rüpee was doomed, and the Act. of 1835, which 
took:;éffect upon ‘the rst'September of that year, in: directing: the * 
coinage of the present rupee‘of the weight of 180 grains,* with: 

8 remedy of five thousandths of a grain; fixed the fineness at 165 
grains of pure silver with a remedy of-two thousandths; and the, 
allowance for. wéar at 2: per cent. Provision was also made iby 
the :same Act for the coinage of a gold mohur and -its frac- 
tional parts of a weight'and ‘fineness similar toithose of the 
standard rupee, The charge for seignorage was fixed at 2. per 4 
cent. ‘together with an additional melting charge of I per 
mille” upon silver. .In 1837 the -seignorage at Calcutta upon ; 5 
gold was reduced to -I per cent, and the , reduction vas 
extended, in: 1844, ‘to: Madras'and Bombay. By the Act of 1836; | 
although: the «coinage of. gold is unrestricted and the gold | 
- mohur „is spoken .of in: itas a fifteen- -rupee piece, the faculty 
of. legal. tender iwas confined ‘to silver. ‘The last of the 
subordinate mints.closed was the-Saugor, on:the 2nd Septem- | 
ber:1835,a month after the. order abolishing; the Madras mint 
"was.confirmed. — 

‘For ‘nearly oa century-and- a-half the mints of the dads 
Govora dl have been open to:tĤe free and unlimited .coin- ` 
„age .of silver. . Any one. who chooses can bring it:to the minți 
Aud: cause żit to .be coined on paying: 'the'.mint:charges oi 
2r:per:mille. The rules :for receipt have somewhat varied! 
The proclamation. of the. i23rd October 1835 stated:that min 
certificates were payable:thirty.days after date -of : i bringing 
the bullioni to the.mint. :Im Bombay, prior to 1841, the practice 
P unauthorised,—was ťo issue them payable at:thirty 
















*. Another reason which influenced the ‘Company in fixing .the standar 
at Fath, spure metal and 45th alloy, was that the bullion imported. was large! 


of dollar fineness, pyth: Bane and the cost xd refining to à high standard Ww 
considerable. . 
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days’ sight. The Calcutta rules of 1847. declared them pay- 

| able;at twenty days after the assay report, which report was 

due: three days after receipt of the bullion. "Under present 

rules made, in 1882, the tenderer is paid by the Head Com- 

. missioner’ of Paper Currency, immediately upon the assay 

. report, qnd the mint certificate becomes .the property of the 
latter and is cashed. at the Reserve Treasury by him. 

With these preliminary remarks Í propose, in the preserit 


‘assay, to record the coinage of gold and silver in India from. 


" . the commencement of. the century until 1835, when the history 
of our present currency may pe ‘said to commence ; to make 
an estimate of the quantity o silver coin ‘then in active cir- 


culation ; and to calculate the. loss suffered by the currency ` 


| 
| , during the same period. At Calcutta the coinage of the gold 
| ‘mohur of 1793 continued till 1818, when its weight was raised 
ET to. 204: 710 grains and its fineness reduced to 18765, the effect 
| 5 of the change being to reduce the intrinsic value of the coin 
by 1 per cent. The. preference, however, for the purer coin 
. remained so great, and showed itself so’ clearly in its price, 


that in 1825, 1826 and 1827, when Government received a : 


large consignment of bullion from Ava’ and a considerable 
quantity-from Madras (owing to the substitution of the rupee 
foi the pagoda), it was determined to coin it into gold mohurs 
r . of the standard of 1793. In 1829 the privilege was extended 
to merchants, and from September of that year until Sep- 
tember of 1835, ‘none but these gold mohurs were minted. 
It thus came about, in spite of the alteration in ‘the law, that, 
out of a total coinage valued at Rs, 3,75,31,952, all buf a 
third (speaking exactly Rs. 71, 58 085) was of the old stand- 






ard. Converting these figures into weights, the total coinage : 


may be said to have been 923,976. ounces of fine gold, (The 


value of the yearly coinage in rupees at the ratio fixed by the | 


law is given in Appendix A.)' 
or Bombay I have, unfortunately, not been able to obtain 
opes figures. The coipage from 1802 until 1819 (omitting 











have’ been given in Appendix A. < Judging from these figures 
and thé course of the bullion trade, I am disposed to 'estimate 
the coinage from 1800 to 1835 to have been worth thrée-and- 
a-half crores of rupees at the ratio fixed by the law. The gold 
mohur issued in 1800 weighed 179 grains and contained" 164 68 
grains ofgold. In 1830 the gross weight was raised one grain 
nd the fineness to 165 grains, Expressed in ounces, ‘the’ coin- 
age may be estimated to have béeir about I ,2005792 ourices. l 

' At Madras; prior to 1800, thé ` coinage WAS ‘carried oh! by a. 
‘ontractor ; in that year the Sub- Treasurer, was also appoihted to 


thé years 1816 and 1817: amounted to Rs. 1,98, 50,902 (Rs. I5 


P4 
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be mint master: but it was not until 1807 that the mint was 
properly organised under a separate officer and a committee. | 

` On the 2nd February 1808, a proclamation was issued directing 
the coinage of a single and double pagoda of 91% touch, 
containing, severally, 42 and 84 grains of pure gold. In 1818, 
.on the 7th January, another proclamation ordered the*disconti- 
nyance of the coinage of the pagoda and substituted for it that 
of a gold rupee, half-rupee and quarter-rupee. From 1820 a 
third of a rupee was also minted, under orders dated the 15th 
May. - ‘The gold rupee,. like the silver rupee, weighed 180 
grains and contained 165 grainseof pure metal, . (The detail of 
fhe'yearly mintage is given in Appendix A.) Converted into 
~ ounces, the total comes to 1,293,629. In addition to this, a few 
nati, mints also coined gold, but, with the exception of the [ND 

coinagé of Jeypur, the amount was insignificant.. An eighth ¢ 
of the British mintage will be a sufficient estimate. I therefore 
place the total mintage of ‘gold in India from 1800 to 1835 
at 3, 845 ,700 ounces of fine gold. 

Except in Madras and Bombay, little of this was in active 
circulation. At ceremonials the use of gold coins was, and is 
very general, They are also worn as ornaments atd preserved 
in families as ae Moreover, owifig to the continued | 
appreciation of gold as compared with silver, they were highly. 
in request for purposes of hoarding. | 

Turning to silver, I find that, from 1800 to 1835, the coinagé 
of the Calcutta sicca rupee, which ias the currency of thé 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, was Rs. 30,22,01,527-15-4, wlilsá 
Calcutta, the coinage of the Lucknow or Furrackabad rupees. 
at. Furrackabad, Benares, and Saugoñ was no less thar 
Rs. 2294,59,833-14-7. 

"The Madras records are fairly complete and show that thie rë 
was a silver coinage from 1800 to 1835 of Rs. 13,89.74,91344 
. besides which rather less than half a crore was coined in Calcutta 
for Dacca and Chittagong, two Bengal districts that have | 
a considerable trade cotinection with*Madras. . 

‘The Bombay records are stated to be most imperfect. In 
1874 Genéral Ballard, the Mint Master, reported that “there 
aré no returns in the mint of coinage previous to 1832-33, hof 
has seaích in the old mint records at the Record Office giver 
the requisite data j possibly the reports by Government to the 
India Office may contain an annual return of thé outturn of 
the mints of Bombay and Surat. They are, howevér, hardly 
worth looking for. The extent of British Territory i in Wes 
tern India was small at the beginning of the century, and th 
outturn of our mints would only partially represent the coin 
put into circulation." 

A visit; however. E the India Office has furnished me wit 
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further details. :In 1814 iis Collector of Broach reported that’ 
about fifty lakhs of locally-minted coin were circulating in 
Guzerat, and ‘about one-hundred-and-twenty lakhs of Surat 
rupees in Surat -and adjacent districts. The native coinage 
at Brcaeh from:1787 to 1809. is stated to have been no. less 
than’ Rs. 1,54,94,049. The Surat coinage, which was under our 
control, totalled more: than ‘eighty-one-and-a-half lakhs of 
rupees since the commencement of this century. In addition 
to ‘operations at these mints and at Bombay, there'was coining 
at Ahmedabad, which must hawe been partially under British 
management, for^l have seen correspondence in which ‘the: 
Collector claimed a grant for repairing the mint. In a volume 
of the Bombay Mint Proceedings there is a most valuabie staté- 

ent, dated the 14th of March 1834, giving the description Nof. F 
silvér bullion coined at Bombay since 1800. (It has been re- 
produced together with the details of the Calcutta and Madras 

coinage in Appendix B.) Omitting the Broach coinage; but ` 
including. estimates for part of the omZturz at Ahmedabad, the 
issues at Saharanpur until 1805, at Benares until 1804, and at 
Bareilly until'the 24th ` March 1803, a reliable approximation 
tó the total British coinage from 1800 to 1835 would be seventy- 
seven crores. 

To this must be added the issues from the mints of. Native 
States:; but unfortunately the materials for this calculation are 
of the most meagre description. 

There was one:mint atleast in Mysore ; one in Mads one at 
Pondicherry, Cochin and "Pondercotta ; in Hyderabad Several, 
until 1847, when all. were abolished but one; ; in -Bombay ‘at 
least sixteen, of which the most important were those at Kutch, 
Baroda, Porebunder and^Cambay in Nagpur one or tnore; in 
the Punjab three or more, until* Runjit Sing closed all but 
those at Lahore and Amritsar ; in Bundelkhand three; in 
"Central India more than eleven, "of which. the principal were 
those of Holkar and Sindfa, the Mahratta Chiefs, and Bhopal; 
twenty-six in Rajputana, of which thé most important weré 
those of Chittore, Jodhpur, Kotah, Oodeypur, and Jeypur ; oné 
at Kashmir ; one at Pattiala ; one at Jhind; one at Delhi; onè 
at Jaloun, another at Stinagar i in -Jalona ; and one at Munipur 
in Assam. 

Besides these, there was coining at Goa for Portuguese India, 
and a Batavian coinage by the Dutch. Roughly, it may be 
$aid, that upwards of 75 mints were working during some part 





nid The pening of the Agra bullion depót injured the revenue of thesé 
mints by attracting the bullion imported from Ladakh and Muttra. There 
were three kinds of Sikh rupees which the monty-changers- again: divided 
into three classes, vzz , dirty; rather dirty, and chipped or drilled: 
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of the period from 1800 to i83 i, and that about 57 were wor k-` 
ing so late as last year (1890). 

With regard to the volumé of the native coinage in this 
period, the records give little information. I find it-stated in a 
report before 1835, that the coinage of Nagpur was about a 
crqre of rupees: this is probably an understatement, for the. 
coinage’ for ten years, after 1838, was upwards of one-hundred- 
and-thirty-one lakhs, The coinage at Jodhpur, from. 1843 to 
1346, was Rs. 32,238, and at the Pali mint, from 1843 to 1847, 
„was Rs. 5,59,157. "The coinage ab Indore must have been several 
lakhs of rupeés a year. 

[he mints of Kotah coined about thirty-six lakhs a year. , The 
mint at Srinagar in Bundelkhand coined largely until 1823, the 
coihage in 1794 being about eighteen lakhs, and that in 1819,.. 

-Kbout. four lakhs, The mint at Jaloun ' began minting in 1 1809, 
ad coined from six to ten lakhs yearly. 

' In making .a rough estimate of the total native coinage; it 
must be remembered that all these mints were not opened in 
1801, and that some of them only coined fitfully, whilst others 
again were closed before 1835. Taking into account ‘these 
considerations, the small amounts itendered for, recoinage at 


"our mints, and subsequent estimates of the native circulation, 


- [am disposed to think Mr. James Prinsep over-estimated the 
volume of this coinage, when he states that it was roughly 
about one-half of our own, A. fair estimate would be thirty-three 
crores, adding to this.seyenty-seven 77 crores of British mintage,~ 

it may, I think, be stated, with some confidence, that the total 
coinage in India for this period exceeded one- -hundred- and-ten 
‘crores: 

‘It must aoe of course, be supposed that this represents 
accurately the volume upen which the circulation can be es- 
timated. 

_. Recoinage has been, to a considerable extent, respono e [ox 
the total. If an old rupee could revéal its past, it might recite 
many. tales of innumerable journeyings and of the. various 
legends impressed upon it in its "passage from mint. to mint, 
There iare, fortunately, some materials for arriving at a rough 
. approximation to the.amount of the money which has been 
. minted more than once in India. It has been the custom,’ from 
at least the commencement of the century, to record separately 
the silver tendered to the mints by the public and by .Govern- 
' ment, and the Table annexed shows by whom the silver was 
: tendered for coinage. The Madras proportion has been calcu- 

‘lated from the observed proportion between 1820 ‘and 1833 

There is the authority of James Prinsep for the figures for th 
Furrackabad, Saugor end. Benares mints, -The others are base 
on information available: for.isolated years, and a consideratio: 
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-of the volume of the bullion imported. They are also borne out 
‘by the statistics of the recall of various issues :=— 











By Govern- | By Individu- | - otal. -— 
a ment, - als, l ° 
e p i 
Calcutta ius 96 IO 23'73 | 3573 
‘Bombay vis AE I'50 3 450 o 
Madras MNA x T 675. , 7'14 13'89 
‘Furrackabad re l . 
"Saugor 4 io 9°43 l 19'43 
Benares > sis l ; 
Various Mints e 789 ^ : 2'60 5'45 
Total. T 31IO ` 45'90 77 


p The net import of bullion by Government. for this period 
«ay be placed at fourteen crores. Deducting this quantity . 
from the thirty crores odd tendered by. Government. at the 
‘mints, seventeen: crores remain, which must be coins. paid into 
the treasuries and ‘thence remitted to the mints, AH the silver, 
however, tendered. by individuals was. not imported: As the 
‘currencies. of the various provinces were not uniform, and the 
standards ‘continued to alter, merchants found it. necessary, 
in order to effect their purchases, to tender coin of one pro- 
vince * for conversion to that of another, Perhaps one-eighth 
‘of the silver tendered by individuals was of this description. 
Adding then five-and-a-half crores to the seventeen already 
N mentioned, twenty-two crores would apparently represent the 
recoinage ‘of the seventy-seven crores issued since 1800. But. 
part of this twenty-two crores must consist of foreign curren- 
cies paid into the treasuries, part must have been of mintage 
‘prior to 1800, and part (say: a crore) of native’ mintage.. I am, 
therefore, disposed to place the recoinage of. the, seventy-seven 
crores at about eighteen crores. 

There are very scanty data ‘for a similar calculation regarding 
the thirty-three crores’ s@pposed ‘to have been coined by the 
mints of Native States, - Though their recoinage. is undoubted- 
y ly greater than that of our mints, a ‘larger portion of their 
supplies is obtained from bullion and imported silver than is 
commonly supposed. It is known that, shortly after 1835, 
twerfty lakhs were coined in Aurangabad malay from dollars, 
sycee silver and Persian rupees. | 














* In 1833-34 and 1834-35 no less than Rs. 43,387,397 of the sicca curren- . 
‘cy were tendered by individuals for conversion. 

f Sir E. V. Stonehouse, writing in-1844, speaks of a remittance to Madras 
from Tanjore of nearly seven lakhs, of which more than five were Spanish 
dollars conjectured to have been introduced by merchants trading with 
enang and Malacca. Similarly, in Tinnevelly, Spanish dollars and 
German crowns, probably i imported by merchants trading with Arabia and 
Mecca, were frequently paid in at-our treasuries in satisfaction of Govern- 
ment demands. ` 
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, Major Dixon, Palitical. Agent at Ajmere, writing, I think, in 
1848, reports that the mints of Rajputana are principally 
-supplied by bullion, and Spanish dollars from Bombay. The 
Agent at Jodhpur, about the same date, states that the bulk | 
of the coinage, at Pali and Jodhpur, was from sycee silver. 
- The Resident at Indore reports the coinage to. be from dollars 
and Chinese silver, and states that when one hundred tolas of 
the latter ig used, oné hundred-and- -twenty-seven of Company's 
rupees are also melted to make. up two-hundred-and-twenty- 
seven pieces òf the State coinage. The Treasurer at Jeypür 
reports: that the coinage, witl® the exception of lalf a faic 
‘Furrackabad rupees, was not from Company's coins The 
Punjab mints weré supplied by Persian rupees, and bullion 
from Ladakh and Muttra, and by small quantities of Kashmiri 


. ' coin, Runjit Sing'smintage, however, was, to a considerable €x- 


tent, composed of the old débased Sikh currencies and those of 
Peshawar and Cabul.’ In 1866, the answers elicited by thé 
"Paper Currency Commission from Political Agents confirm my 
views, that a very considerable proportion of the native coinage 
is from bar silver, sycee silver and dollars, Taking everything 
into consideration, eighteen crores would be a fair estimate for 
the receipts in native. mints other than those derived direct from 
the seà-board, ` Deductiug two crores for the recoitiagé of thé 
Company's issues: and two crores for rative issués prior to 
1800, I place the recoinage in these mints of the thirty-three 
‘crores at fourteén crores: To obtain the total recoinage it iS, 
. necessary to add the eighteen crores to this fourteen and ad 

tn the one crore of native mintagé recoined in British mints 
and the two crores of Britisli mintage recoiried in native mints! 
the result is thirty-five crores. Deducting which from the gross 
coinage of one hundred-and-ten crores, leavés sévénty-five crores 
8s the figure representing the net issués of silver from 1800 
to 1835. “There are, 1 think, fairly good data for afriving at the 
quantity of, these rupees in actual cirgulation | in 1835. In the 
first placé, there are contemporary estimates by the brothers 
Prinsép and othérs: secondly, the amount of new rupees sup- 
plied to replace the old is a fair. index to the quantity of the f 
old rupees formerly circtilating ; and, lastly, there is the restilt of 
the recall recorded in thé rhint tecéipts. «THis last will be feund 
in Appendix C, to Which are. attached two notes in. elucidation. 
of the figures) Giving due weight to all the above considera-: 
tions, I am of opinion that about thirty-eight crores of rupees | 
were circulating in 1835, víg., seven crores in Lower Bengal, six.“ 
and-a-half in Upper India, five ih Madras, two-atid-a-half in 
Hyderabad, two in the Punjab, aüd- fifteen elsewhere, . The 
difference of thirty-seven crores between this amount and the net 
issues has been either thelted, or hoarded or exported, To the 
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quantity SO disappearing nocle be. added five crores ór so on 


account of issues prior to 1800. In other words the yearly waste 
due to these causes averaged: about one and one-fifth crores, | 
If an increase of population of at least 30 per cent., a rise 
in. retai} prices of say twenty per cent, and a more or less 
rapid: displacement of payments in kind by payments in, cash, 
be weighed against'a riore rapaid circulation, the growth ‘of 
instruments of credit, such as native bills of exchange and the 
introduction of a paper currency; it will, T think,- be conceded 
that my estimate, published jin the Economic Journal, of a 
-ptesent circulation of one-hundred-and: fifteen crores out of a 
“net coirfage since 183% of more that three-hundred crores, is 
ot merely reasotiable, but supported by this present historical 
study of the motietaty position if 1835. 
~ The introduction of the new coinagé and the recall of the 
old was an operation of great ‘magnitude and attended with 
considerable difficulty. The salaries of Civil Servants ‘ceased 
to be expressed in sicca rupées in 1829, but the Arniy, in 1835, 
protested .against a similar change on the ground of their 
losing about 2 pér cent. in the process, and obtained the pri- 
vilege of being paid in sicca füpees so long as they were issued 
from any treastiry. The püblic átcoüurits were kept in the 
present currency frotü {he 1st May, and, on the tst December, 
the Bank of Bengal ceased to issue in paymerit any but the 


new rupees, The following year, under Act XIII, the rst of. 


.Janüary 1838 was fixed ds the date on which the sicca rüpee 
would cease to be legal tender and become receivable at the 
mint at a I per cent. charge for recoinage. The Bank of 
Bengal, however, was allowed the privilege, after the 41st May 
1830, of tendering these for coinage by tale. The older sicca, 
and other coins “issued - -prior to 1790 have already been de- 
Clared receivable as bullion 6nly. 


To promote the recall of Madras, Bombay and Furrackabad 


rüpees, it was notified iw 1838, thàt they would be received at 
the mint without chargé for recoinage, if of, full. weight. Owing, 
However,’ to the obsttire wording of Act XII] of. 1862 and 
Act XXIII of 1876, it was felt to be doubtful when these 
rupees ceased to. be legal tender, and the question ivas set at 
\rest by a notificatioti of the 7th December 1877, which’ called 
in all the rupees 6oinéd before 1835 with éffect from the ist 
June 1878. | Practiéally, Spéakilig, às the rate of wearage * 











eihained legal telidér after 1850. 


o light or shroff marked Coin, 


Hldwed by the law was low, ‘these tupées could hardly have - 


* In Appendix D rN has been drawn up, in which I hive m 
iven an elaborate calculation of the abrasion suffered by the rupee,-and | 
so a minute history of the policy followed by “Government with regard ` 
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Upon the introduction BE the present currency, bankers and 
shroffs made difficulties in receiving. it, and. sought to prolong 


"the period of transition, which, by the fluctuation in relative 


values, was a source of profit to them ; the silk dealers in Mur- 


;Shidabad, and the employés of the Salt Department in Eastern 
... Bengal, objected to.receive the new rupee, which was~also re~ 
jetted: by the primitive hill tribes, on the ground that the 


‘device was that of a dead man’s head, There is, therefore, 


. Jittle doubt that the policy of receiving the sicca ‘rupee at its, 
intrinsic par till 1838, was a wise. one, and resulted in a successful 
- withdrawal of the major portio “of that coin which was circu- 


lating. But the sicca, and, toa lesser extent, the Furrackabad 
rupee has always been at:a premium for melting and hoarding 


EE purposes, and a consideration of these facts suggests two im- 


4 4d EA N 


-' was in existence after 1838 than an examination of the mint 


receipts- since that year could indicate; and (4) that, similarly, the 
‘recoinage of Furrackabad rupees after 1835; until,. say, I850 
(when.they must have. worn light), is an equally imperfect index 


“to the quantities of this currency hoarded and circulating side 


by side with the new ‘rupees. ' Stress is laid upon these argu- 


ments, because they have elsewhere been considered in esti- 


mating the circulation, and would have to be considered if 


calculations were made . regárding the effect of hoarding and 
; melting on the body of the new currency; In Bengal, the sicca 


was displaced by the present rupee to the extent of five-and- 
a-quarter crores in September 1837, and the land revenué of 
that season was paid entirely in the new rupees. In Madras, 


he receipts of the local rupees in the public treasuries dropped 
‘from one-hundred-and- fifteen lakhs in 1839 to eight lakhs in 


1850,' although the Accountant- .Generalin 1844 gives a list of 


ninety-two coins circulating to a greater or less extent in that 


presidency, 
The currency in Baroda, Rajputana, (Central India and H ydera- 
bad was of native mintage, and has remained so till this day. 


“At Ahmedabad, in Bombay, thé native currency for years was 
preferred for cotton purchases, and, so late as 1850, the Gov-. 


ernment reported that the Company's coin was not current in 


.Guzerat. A Political Agent in Upper Scinde, writing in. 


1839, enumerates nineteen’ coins as circulating, amongst which 
are Pondicherry rupees, German crowns, Colombo and Spanish 


_ dollars. Hyderabad and Nagpur rupees for many years’ passed ` 


into the Eastern districts of Madras to pay for salt. In 1848, 


. the Collector of Agra’reports that Furrackabad ‘rupees are kept 


in large amounts by Delhi bankers against their bill and remit. 
tance. business, whilst.a Secretary to Government writes that fifty 
lakhs will be required to” replace these rupees, still circulating. 
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"Enough has been quoted to show that the substitution of 
the new rupee for the former currency of British India was 
not so rapidly effected as the authorities supposed at the time. 
In conclusion, to sum up the result of my enquiries, I am 
disposed* to place the gold coinage from 1800 to 1835 at | 
3,845,700 ounces of fine gold, the gross silver coinage at IIO.—— 
crores of rupees, the nett coinage at seventy-five crores, and 
the loss suffered -by the silver currency during the same 
period from export, hoarding, and the arts, at forty-two crores. 


» 9.. 


F, C. HARRISON. 
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These figures give the Gold Coinage by Tale. 





GoLD RUPEES.. 


| ` Third. 


1801-z $3,140 |^]: iv des 
1802 3 1,27,848 || | laa 
1803 As 89,497 " 248 serves 
1804-4 1.26,949 | f; SN (€ 
' 1805-6 1330,454- | | eoe e 
1806-7 91773 |] RT 
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BOMBAY. 








Vaiueof the 
Gold Coinage in 
present rupees, I5 
: of which were 
equivalent under 
thelaw to one 
Gold Mohur. 





1800 Unascertained. 
I80I Ditt». 
1802 2.27,643 4 
1803, 7,25,546 
I 804 20,8 3,373 
1805 '2,65,656 
1806. 7,06,669 
1807 7538569 
1808 1,90,008 
1809 2,20,387 
810 15,55,890 
III 34,12,160 
1812 17,93,958 
I8I3 |o 29,59,819' 
I814 19,50,47 5 
1815 9,49,900 
1816 Unasesttained, 
8817 Ditto. 
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« APPENDIX B. . 
COINAGE OF SICCA RUPEES. . 


8 





The coinage.of these rupees from the year 1801 to 1835 is taken 

- from Prinsep’s Tables and the Mint Report for 1834-35. From, 

1793 to 1818 this rupee was obliquely milled, of a weight of 

179°666 grains, and legal tender until it lost 6 annas per cent. 

of its weight. In 1818 the weight was raised to 191°916 grains, 

the milling was changed from oblique to straight and the fine. 

ness fixed at 175'923. It was legal tender until it lost 1 per 

ofits weight. In 1833, by Regulation VII, the fineness was 

-~ altered to 176 grains: the milling was discontinued and a dotted: 
rim was engraved on its face :— | "os 


`é 











—. = Re @ É Aso a. t 
) " ; : 
1Sor-2 , T 30,73,226 12 o 3818-19 T 1,26 26,763 15 B 
1802-3 T - | 46,64,736 8 o 1819-20 T 2,53,16,488 6 1r - 
1803-4, és 77:41,674 4 O., 1820-21 © es 1,08,36.215 6 rr 
| 1804-5 e^ 1,00,78,060 12. o 1821-22 rx UT3425216 14 7 ` 
1805-6 ae 71,20,922 12 0 1822-23 oe 63,660,536 10 7 
`~. 1806-7 . . T 1,63,14,198 12 o 1823-224 © a 16,08,640 15 2 
r 1807-8 — 1,45,95,.126^ 0 © 1824-25 T 62,60,858 2 9 
1808-9 oes 1,11,30.380 4 © 1825-26 . ., 90394717 9 5 
1809-10 «^ ,82,26,886 0'0 1826-27 es i 80.97,615 0 © 
10t0-1x - 1,47,08.840 14 3 1827-28 ix S7^.5I,10t O O0 
18rr-12 - ~$3,83.885 12 x 18,8.29 ae? 56,16,600 0 o .- 
18 t2+13 as 76 63,899 10 0 1829-30 ae 51,24.39t 8 o 
1391:3-14 RE : 28,31.166 rx 3r 1830-31 T 13,893,356 © o 
| 18 (4-15 a 71,290,817 15 1 -« 1831-32 e} 16,27,486 r2 o' 
| -2Br5-16 voae 1,37,99.975 © tr 3832-33 j; — | - 45.05,277 © O 
; 1816-17 — . ee 221,48, 114. § 6 1833-34 TE © 42,30,078 4 o 
1817238: ej. 55,015,411 7 8 1834-35 T 20,974,892 0 o 
ae em ad 
Total .. 28,33,13,932 7 5. | 


=> ' . - nmn ac a el A 
. Norg.-Of this total, Rs. 16,51,50,714713-5 are old standard obliquely milled rupees. Prinsep 
m makes the total Rs. 40,000 less ; apparently an ersor in addition. E 
i Total 28, 33,13,932-7°5 siccas—=Rs, 30,22,01,527-15.-4. 


|^ -COINAGE OF FURRACKABAD RUPEES. 


| et Under this denomination I have intluded the old F arrucka« 
$ bad rupée—weight 173 grains, milling oblique, fineness 165211; 
_ allowance:for wear 6 annas per cent. ;.the Benares rupee coined 
| up to 1812—-exact weight and fineness unknown, but probabl 

identical with its. subsequent issue, milling oblique ; the ne 


er ee ee ee 









Farrpckabad, weight 180234 grains, milling upright, finenes: 
- 165°215, wearage allowance 1 per cent. The Benares-Farrucka- 
-bad, same_as last, after 1819 ; the-Satigor rupee, of which ‘th 
fineness was 165 and weight 180 grains, and the Benarès rupe 
of 1812-1819, of which the fineness was 168875, the milling 
oblique and the weight 175 grains, The Calcutta issues àftei 
1833. had a plain edge or rim, ` © | "^ ^ "77 75, 77 
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Year. Farruckabad, 
+ As. a. p., 
1801-2 oe -ase 
1802-3 es ates 
180344 TM 
gops oe 26/518,140:12. 3 
1805-6 a. 42,411,269 3 8 
18067 a» 2,79 510 14 2 
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188-9. «+ | 69,45,393 O 2 
,1809310. es 40,506,067 3 8 
sBtcerr se | 3x.93,575 4 4 
1812 as 22,65,003 6 1 
1812-13 + 33,51,500 IO 1 
138:3-314. +s 54,20,c88 to 3 
181415 e 27,20,978 14 2 
FBIS os 28 46,978 4 11 
3816-17. ee 52,82 714 8 7 
1817318... 90,66 595 6 6 
1818-0 «+ | 49,5519! 9 2 
x819-20 «sj 4052.158 I3 © 
3820-21 a. 24,775,070. 9 7 
iB2r-22 > 54,30,124 6.12 
1922-23 > 9.74.5819 8 4 
1823-24 e 19,24.415 15 6 
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Value of coináge in present rupees. 





48,64,949 
51,21,241 
38,22 213 
4115312" 
22,19 043 
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. 9 The details are taken from Prinsep's Tables.with the addition of the coinage for 1835.34 and' 
3834-35 from the Mint: Reports. In the Tables,. however, the Saugor coinage is given as 
Rs. 53,99:282-6-6, and at foot as Rs. 53,257,503, when expressed i in siccas. Ihave taken the details 


as correct, 'and treated the sicca total as a blunder or misprint, 
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eet te BOMBAY COINAGE: , 
: "On the’ "27th January’ $801 the Board Óf Directlon NA the 


Te 


weight of. the Bombay. rupee.'at .179 grains, and fineness at. 
It was found.convenient, however, to coin it of a fines. 
A proclamation, dated the 6th October 1824, 
altered the weight to r80 grains arid the fineness to 165°. 
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.To this should: be added the coinage of 1834-1835, whith 
amounted to Rs. 46,41,857. The summation of all these details}, 
The coinage at Surat from 1800 
to 1813 was eight-one lakhs and sixty-six thousands of rupees, 
of which about 3877 lakhs were tendered by the Company and’ 
forty-three lakhs by merchants. 
üntil the tst "November 181%, the outturn may be estimated i in 


comes to Rs. :3,6937,926-6-11. 
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As the mint was not closed 


round figures at ninety lakhs of rupees. 


The coinage by the English may, therefore, | bé said tó have 
exceeded four-and-a-half crores, excluding all issues from mints 


at Ahmedabad and Broach, 





* In the old statement from which I have copied these details, the.total 
. of the first column is given as ten lakhs greater, and the total of the fouith 
column, LEINE lakhs less than the correct summation of the details. - 
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T Nore V. The receipts on account of Government” ig the à 
Calcutta Mint are ‘shown above to total Rs, :29,02,62,609. 
Deducting bullion (principally remittances on. account of the em. 
mutiny) of.the value. of ‘Rs, 6,21, 16,168, recoinage,. of Upper 
Burma Rs, 86,09,828, and. recoinage of the ipresent currency 
amounting to Rs. 3,97,49,080, there is left nearly’ eighteen crores, | 
This total includes Rs. 5,64 09,320, thé value of tupeés and coins - 
of sorts. Some of these must be'coin (lik& the Upper Burma |. 
rupees), not included, i in my estimate of the coinage; some must ` 
be foreign coin (e £» in Madras dóllar$, crowns and’ other’, coitis” ae 

'e received at Government treasuries üp to 1846) -and some : 
nátive currency coined since 1935. ‘Rejecting about threé-crorés wu! 
on, thésé grounds, it may, with: somè’ confiderice, be asserted" ^ 
that a tale of fifteen crores represents the- ie DRE at M Le 
of; the i issués between 1800 and.1835: un oe 

The Madras receipts. ofraccount of Goverümerit: "were. üpwards:: ? 

of fóur-hündred-and-sevénteén lakhs? The válue-of old’ rupees: Do 
recoined according, to the Finance „and Révéeriüe - Accoulits. . 
is -two-hundred- and- -ninéty: Six; ' Jáklis ; Adding: 'to- this. á sum 
to- represent the. recóinage - of native" cürfencies. (pfésumábly::. 
excluded as. in’ the case of, ‘the” Oaléutta "Mint: Statistics: 
bs in the Finance and “Revenue. "Aécouiits),. I fraise this > 5 

ré to' tlir&e-and- -a-quarter ‘crores. In" this connection^ I’: 
attach. a’ statement showing the ‘nature ‘of some - receipts on = 
account of Government Ih the Madras: Mint -from' the’ Lie 
ia to 1846. dt contaitis the only details. T Bave! @ Deen: able' Hor a 
2 tain. M "UO T E 
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. Old Madras Old Silver. 
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German TOTAL. 


Spanish Dollars. 




































( E j Crowns, Rupees. Rupees, 

1841-42 eto ` 6,303 7 - 

184243 18, Bs ig | vae ; 3312B3 t1 

1943-44 2,11,280 12 ] 30.794 14 19:9 19194, 14 23,863 1i 29169,044 13 
1,25,004 15 14,127 10 396,177 2 a 

844-45 { 30,544. 8 9,862 0 497,864. 4. l HEUS n 

184546 i 1,70,361 4 6117. o 19,88,997 11 | 2503313 t4 

ES 





23:863 1 | 85,11,758' 13... 





ae &: 4974233 15 

The Bombay mint receipts on account of Government are 
under twelve crores. The value of old rupees recoined accord- 
ing to the Finance and Revenue Accounts is nearly eight crores. 
This total includes about twenty-five lakhs of native or Por- 
tuguese coin; and also the remintage of the present currency. 
I.am m disposed to estimate five crores as representing the recall 
of the oid currencies, 

If the.estimates for the three Mints be totalled, it will be 


. 60,811 8 





595,277 6 





'seen that they total over. twenty-three crores (15 + 3i4- 5). In 
-estimating the entire re-mintage, about two'crores should be 


added to represent the rupees tendered by individuals and 
three crores for the remintage of these rupees by Native States, 
NoTE B.—From 1835. to 1839 the receipts are not given. int 


` full detail, but are merely grouped according as the rupees were 


full or short weight. I can, however, give approximate figures 
from other sources showing the recall of the Company's old 
issues since 1835.. The amount of sicca rupees recoined from 
1839 up to date was Rs. 1,02,24,158.; to this should be added 
Rs. 3,49,05,007 received’ between 1835 and 1839, according 
toa table given on page 62 of PrinSep’s Useful Tables (edition, 
1879). If about twenty-five lakhs be added for the receipts 
of these coins in the Bombay and Madras Mints, the total 
recoinage in British Mints of sicca rupees since 1835 may Pe 
said to have been about five-and-three-quarter crores, 

The receipts of Furrackabad rupees in. the Calcutta Mine forh 
1839 have been about four-hundred-and-twenty-eight lakhs, 
Prinsep, on the r5th September- 1839, estimated the recal 
from 1831-32 at about seventy lakhs odd (say, fifty from .1835 
Adding to these figures an estimate for the receipts in. th 
Madras and Bombay Mints, the recall may be taken to hav 
been of about five- and-quarter crores. . 

The circulation of, the sicca eurency. has been estimate 
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in to.the audience before the Governor General. and every one z 


. was surprised at their tameness and beauty.. 


X 
The fleet ultimately reached Allahabad, at which station 


the Governor-General's encampment was formed. Here the 


troops stood in lines, and salutes were fired from the ramparts of < 


the fort on his Lordship's landing. The Rajahs and Chiefs 
fróm Bundelkhund and other adjacent places, were present at 


‘the reception ; carpets were spread from the banks of the Jumna 


to the Viceregal pavilion, upon which the Governor-General, 
the nobility, and the officers present on the occasion, walked to 
the tent. 

. There was a halt of a week and half at this station.. Leveés 
and drawing-rooms were held as usual, atid dinners given .; ; and 
afterwards the Durbars of the several chieftains, amongst hor 
were Maharajah Beenaik Rao, son of Amrita Rao Peshwa—a 
rigid Brahmin of the royal line of the most.noble house in the 
Deccan, with his uncle, Rajah Chimnajee Appa, the Maharajah 
of Rewa, wlio, Sree Narayan remarks, claims an antiquity beyond 
many of the princes in India, and whose house is always thought 
the most charitable. The Ni ewab Zoolfucar Ali Khan of Banda, 
who is described as a thoroughly gentlemanly man, and many 
other Bundela Chiefs and Vakeels from other. places, waited 
on his Lordship with handsome: presents, inclusive of elephants 
and horses, and were received with the honour due to their 


according to usage, also. returned their visits; and the Rajah 


V 


rank, khilluts and presents being given to them. His Lordship, 4 


-of Rewa entertained him with nautches and. fire-works, I 
In the. arrangements connected with these transactions, 


‘Dewan Ram Sunker took a prominent part, Sree Narayan, we 


are told, now began to render him valuable assistance, and, at the 
request of Mr. Hale, he also made précis of the Durbar 
proceedings for the use of Lady Amherst. : 

The camp reached: Cawnpore by marching, vzá Futtehpore. 
Lord Ambherst’s entry into this great military. station was 
marked by much display, the troops being drawn up on. both 
sides of the route: from: the cantonments to the Governor- 
General's tent. . A halt of some weeks was made here, during 
which a levee and drawing-room were held and evening par ties 
given, preparations being in progress in. the- meantime for 
grand Durbar which had been ordered for the reception of the 
King of Oude, whose encampment was being formed on the. 
opposite side of the Ganges, his kitchen department, called 
the “chAapunee,” having been sent forward in advance of.the 


-—" 


4 


Governor-General’s arrival, to supply his table with Qriéfital 


dishes and such fruits as the season afforded. ARRA | 
The King, Ghazi-ud-Din. Haidar, on his arrival, oceupiéd a | 


royal pavilion of scarlet and gold, which Was pitched in, the. 
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At Rajmahal the Nawab Nazim Hamoon: Jah sent one of his 


principal officers, with .quantities of dálies, to’ wait on- the 
- Governor: General, and at Monghyr' and Bhaugulpore the 
o HUS, Chiefs, and respectable residents paid their respects to 


?.his Lordship with the usual nuzzuranahs. At each of these ` 
oss there was a halt of two or three days. On the fleet" 


reaching Patna (Bankipore), his Lordship beld a great Dur- 
bar, for all the Rájahs and Chieftains of Behar, Sarun and 
. Tirhoot, who had assembled there. His Lordship landed, 


and was-accommodated for more than a week in a spacious , 


house on the banks of the river, the seat of Sir . Charles 
D'Oyly,.the Opium Agent. All these days passed in meetings 

. and rejoicings ; and the Chiefs who visited the Governor-General, 
all laid before His Lordship trays filled with handsome presents, 
‘one of them. presenting an elephant with silver howdah, and 
‘several of them, horses with trappings of silver. 

At Dinapore His Lordship had an opportunity of seeing the 
troops in review; a levee and drawing:room were held, and din- 
ner parties. were given on board to the whole station, which 

' occupied five days. 


Passing Buxar, Chunar, and Ghazipore, where the Chiefs were 


. received in a similar manner, the fleet moved towards Benares. 
From Patna, Dewan Ram Sunker went on a visit to Gya, and, on 
"Mr. Hale's representation, Sree Narayan was placed.in charge 
of his office during his absence. 

E xAt Benates, the Governor-General’s stay was prolonged 
longer than was anticipated, the Rajah- of Benares,, Odit 
 Narayan Sing, occupying his time with durbars, entettain- 
“ments and shows. His Lordship -also visited the principal 
' Hindu temples, accompanied by all the civil and military’ Staff, 
+-Ram Sunker and Sree Narayan being in attendance with bags 
of money, which the Governor-General ordered to be presented 
to the gods and to their priests. The Rajah -oft Benares, with 
the whole Hindu nobility of the place, attended His Lordship 
" during: this visit. 

Prince Mirza Khoorum, with his. cousins. of the Imperial 
family of Delhi, who resided here,. paid their respects to the 
Governor- General, as also did Nawab Shamshere Dowla, brother 
to the King of Oude, and other respectable residents, 


Y ^ On the last day; at the request of Rajah Odit. Narayan, His Si 


“Lordship paid him a visit at his palace at Ramnagar, crossing 
the river in the evening. The Rajah entertained him with 
nautches and a display of fire-works, and a-supper, and also laid 

: before him presents of considerable value,—an elephant with 
silver howdah, horses with trappings of silver, and two cheetahs 
© beautifully adorned with kinkhab, tass jhools, and. gold earrings 
-set with emeralds and pearls. . These .animals,. were brought 
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‘before giving him employment. : But, when he had consulted 
with her Ladyship, and when Mr, Hale and Dr. Abel, Surgeon 
to the Governor-General, told him. that they would themselves 
take all care to finish Sree Narayan’s education, and to bring.. 
him up properly, whilst he was thus employed, he agreed to 
the proposal" Thus, at the early age of not quite sixteen, 
Sree Narayan entered the service of the Government. 

In these times, continues the writer, the Governor-General 
used- to set out from Calcutta for the Upper Provinces in boats, 
forming a regular fleet. Besides the State boats establish- 
ment, consisting of the Sonamukhz, the Philchehara, the band- 
boat and others, they engaged on hire a number of pinnaces, 
budgerows, bauleahs and fancy row boats for the accommodation , 
and use of the gentlemen of the Staff and their families, as we 
as for the offices, which wére generally in attendance during his 
Lordship's tour, mixed with a cluster of country boats of every 
description for the servants, baggage and. other establishments. 

Companies.of soldiers, squadrons of the Governor-General's 
Body.. Guard (the horses being sent by land to the camp); with 
a piece of artillery, used. to be in attendance, and' a Captain 
was appointed to command the fleet,.and to see order observed 
in its movements. Magistrates and Civil authorities were- also 
busy in their respective circles, to see to the supply of provi-. 
sions and the like. pe 
. The Governor-General's band played at his Lordship’s dinn 
and. parties were: given, and Durbars held, on board the Sq 
yacht, at the stations through which this grand naval procession 
passed. The boats mostly. had ‘colors and. flags attached to 
them, and.it was a beautiful sight from both banks of the river, | 
which people assembled in crowds to view, when the fleet 
moved. ``. | | -- | 

- All.the arrangements having been made; His Lordship em- 
barked at Barrackpore, and the fleet left that place in August 
1826. At Nuddea the Captain reported that.the river was 
. shallow below Moorshedabad and at the Jellinghee-mohana. In ; 

consequence of this, the Governor-General ordered the route to | 
be changed from the Bhagirathi, to enter the Khurria river, 
which led to the main source of the Ganges. By this route, the 
fleet, passing Krishnagur and Rampore Bauleah; reached Bhasd 
-wan Golah, then a famous. grain mart on the banks of tb* 
Padma.. : | : P doo 

: Lady Amherst and the young ladies often had Sree Narayan 
on board the “ Sonamukhi” to write for them, and every even- 
ing he was regular in his visits to Mr, Hale and Dr. Abel for the 
purpose of receiving his lessons in different branches of learning. 

Ram Sunker had also a. Moonshee with him to teach. him 


Urdu and: Persian, 
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. Sree Narayan Bysakh was the third and. youngest. son of . 
the well-known Dewan, Ram Sunker Bysakh, and the sixtli * 


of a family of seven children. ` He was born in 1812, when 
shis father was.in the most affluent circumstances ; and, as soon 
as he had passed his fourth year, his parents ‘placed him in 
the pathsala which they had established at home, under the 
tuition of a pandit, 

In 1818, when in the Üpper Provinces in attendance on 
the Governor- General, Dewan Ram Sunker wrote to his 
eldest son in Calcutta to get Sree Narayan enrolled in the 
Hindoo College, which had been established, some years 
before, under the auspices of the Government through the 


“exertions of the Hindu community, headed by the Raja of. 


-Surdwan and aided by Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief Justice, 
Mr. H. H. Wilson, Mr, David Hare and others, and of which 
he was a subscribing member. 

Sree’ Narayan’ commenced his English studies in this insti- 
tution, and his intelligence very. soon attracted the attention 
of Mr. D'Anselme, the Head of the College, who took hig 


training under his personal care. He rose rapidly in the school. . 
and carried off many prizes at the.annual examinations, and ` 


Messrs, Hare and W. Money, who were visiting members, 


soon became much attached to him, and. often. made one 






resents of books. 
NES yeàr 1826, the author of the autobiography tells us, 
father took him one day, at his request, to: Government. 
House, and there he was introduced to the Governor-General's 


Staff, among whom. Mr. Edward Hale, Private Secretary, and, ` 


Captain the Honourable Jeffery Amherst, Military ` Secretary; 
nephew and son, respectively, of Lord Amherst, took much: 
notice of him and “took him to the Countess and hef daughter, 
the Lady Sarah, who were,then ‘sitting. together after . lun- 
cheon in the drawing-room, with Mrs. Abel and Miss Pyne, 
ladies of the family, Captain Lord Gordon and the Honorable 
Howard, A. D; C^ The ladies, he continues, received. him. 
cordially, made him sit. near them, and gave him books to: 
read, and, whilst Sree Narayan was thus engaged,- Lord. 
Amherst came in, and he was introduced to him. 

After this meeting, Sree Narayan visited Mr. Hale several: 

mes after school-hours ; and on one of these occasions Mr. 

Hale gave him some papers to abstract, In the end, he: 
requested Ram Sunker to bring his son with him-on the Gov- 
ernor-General’s tour of inspection to the: Upper Provinces, ; 
telling him that he had a mind to employ him as his confiden-- 
tialassistant. . 
` * Ram Sunker,” says: the writer, “at first hesitated, on the” 
ground that he wished his son to finish his collegiate studies; 
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by me- at less than seven crores, taking. into consideration, on. 
the one hand, that the receipts after 1838-cannot be said ‘to be. 
of coiris ‘circulating but rather hoarded ; and, on the other, that - 
the total amount circulating did not re-enter the mint. 

~The. Futrackabad rupee being current until a very much later 
date is in adequately represented by its re-mjntage. 

- The Madras rupee was recoined in the Calcutta Mint to the 
extent of 159} lakhs, whilst from 1835 to 1851 nearly a crore 
-of these rupees were sent to Bombay. The recoinage at Madras 


may be estimated at about two crores + the recall therefore A 


totalled about four-and-a-half crores. 


With regard to the Bombay rupee, the data are too scanty for: 
me to venture upon any estimate. j 


ax— -. Appendix D 
AU 


nfortunately there is little information available as to the. | 
wear of silver coin. In 1868 Jevons estimated that the sove- ^ ` 
reign, of which the. standard weight is 123274, and the allow- * 
ance, for wear 774, became light after 18 years of life, but 
lowered this estimate to 1577 years, on it being pointed out that ` 
his calculations made no allowance for the coin already recalled. : 
This wearage is at a rate of '047 grains per annum. "The 
twenty. franc-plece has been found to wear at the rate of | 
'05 annually, and. the German double crown at the rate of 
‘o7. With regard to silver Dr. .Soetbeer says “that the loss 
hich silver suffers through abrasion, especially in the case : 
trbsidiary coins, is, for. obvious reasons, much greater than. 
in the: case of gold coins, Yet it is by no means so .large 
as was formerly supposed." W. Jacob has put it at 2rd of one 
per cent. annually, but this rate is certainly. too high." "More-' , 
over, in India, where the. rapidity of circulation is slow, and ` 
. coin is carried in a cloth and not allowed to jingle together’. 
as it does in the pockets of Európeans, the rate is lower than: 
in the West. In the case of,the older. rupees the allowances 
for wear were somewhat ‘diverse, and are given below :— 





` Coin. . Standard weight in grains: Allowance. 
Old Sicca v i s.. 179'666 | - vee ‘666 © 
New Sicca he ves - 192 wo. 2gtains. . 
Furrackabad, old. * e» 173 De. 648 
. new. e 180 s 1'875 
b». ~ Present rupee . E ee TOn 3 es 36 
It is apparent that although the older rates are not so: very* - 


different from that allowed for the sovereign, the present rate 

is, weight for weight, rather more. than treble. Whether this’ 

` change be due to a less scrupulous regard to the preservation af 

_a standard weight, or to the idea that the rate of wearage is rapid; ` 

I. have no present means of CRAIDD; Th the report of the- 
3 
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Ameri ican Mint for 187 5 ‘itis. stated:that. © the result. of. carefüf- 
observation ` and experiment inthis country. shows the average: 
diminution’ of: the whole . body of silver; currency. to. be about y 
I "per^cent, in. twelve- years, quarter-dollars. and dimes:showing { 
a. greater perceritage. than half-dollars;”- The hálf-dollhr; which 3 
is *9oo fine and- weighs: 1929: grains, has been ascertained.to. lose’ 
‘214 grains annually:.:. If the weart of:the, rupee. were. similar, 
after. making allowance: for'slight difference in weight and alloy, 
it would: be about ‘2... A former Master of the Mint, however, ' 
has. stated that the. rupee: wears light i in fifty years, which. woe 
be at the rate of *072 annually. - 

In .188r the Master -of: the. "Bombay Mint. reported: that. 
1,00,348 rupees on weighment had lost on an: average. 2:2 grains. 
As these coins were shroff-marked, they were probably to the" = 
extent of 95 per cent, coin of ‘the issues from 1835 to 1868 
This is‘not-a guess, but almost certainly: the'truth, for an ega- 
 minàtion of a: lakh of marked coins in 1886, showed: that. ‘the’ 
proportion then: was nearly 85 percent; Jt was-also then fourid 
that the 1835 to. 1840 coins were about: one- third of this quàh-: 
tity, although the coinage of: that period. was sixtéen crores, ‘ds: 
compared with nearly: 108 crores‘coined: between 1840 and’ 1962, 
A consideration -of all these cicumstances "makes it probable; 
‘that the average year: of 'issue.of these ‘coins examined: in 188f. 
was i8 50, and: therefore it might be inferred that the rupee: loses — 
2:2 grains:in about-30 years (Q. e about.'07 ‘grains annually), 
and:.-bécomeés - - short-weight: in’ about 49 years: The statemerigg 
made by the-Bombay. Mint to the effect that fifty years was “the 
period, was'probably based on lines similar to those just indica- 
ted. Tt níust,: however, be remembered’ that. in' 1881 short? 
weight rupees were not received at théir nominal ‘value, and dt. 
is therefore alniost'certain that the’ 1,00,348° rupees examined T 
were rather heavier- thàn the average circulating outside.’ Ori* 
the other hand. shroff-marking itself reduces the weight - of: = 
the coin, and it is-incorrect to infeg that:other-coin of the: same, 
issue is equally. light. "Weighments: of shroffzmarked coin by: -. 
Colonel Riddell .in :1886 -showed' -that of the 1835:to 1840 | 
issue, ,40 per cent. were light and 85 per cent. had lost r- per Y 
'cent.—a: result which goes to:show that the rate is even: slower | 
than '07.a year. In 1890.twenty thousand coins of, each of 
the early issues, v2z., 1835-40, 1840-51, 1851-62 and. 1862-73 
were weighed and found to be: 19,677'9, 19,7618; 19,7809 anda 
¥9,804'8 tolas- respectively. - "Taking: into account the recal?* 
of much. of the early coin-and the:relative. amounts coined’ 
each year; I think 1837, 1845,:1857,* and: 1865: may be taken 
to..be. the -average years. of issue;^ Upon these lines the rate’ 

. of. wastage of :the three early i issues is- about’: 'O5^ ‘and that: of: 
the, 1862-73 is. "07: annually. The’ difference in: Wa rates‘is 
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. probably: due partly; tothe. slit known: fact-:that- coin wears 
,more slowly, when, its. surface. was-worn- smooth, and partly to 
- the greater security. of, the .country and. growth: ‘of. trade, Jeading 
\ to, a more rapid circulation.. „The present Assay Master of the 
f Calcutta Mint, Dr. Scully, has. most kindly weighed" parcels "of 
‘coin for me, which I procured-from.the haud ef the Calcütta 























T ramway. Company, with. the following-result.::— a rss | 
LX TEE E — dh XP - | Rate of annual 
MC YEAR. 2d : Nunber. |: "j^: weatage (in . 

^ EA s | mere ur grains),. 
ane wee 50 E 'O56 . 
$g.: ^ ees 50 Y. 1069 
LA wen 50 P ] *O6I 5 
i pas oor 50 7 s . 1074. E 

: sse ose € -b0 062, 
Doi "Tita! QU T BEL E 

Pc, Average; At ia 2.70604 L 

Wo E oV uM i- - P "E r di 








UN OTE. T A rupee weighs 180 grains. . ; et 
"9. The number of ` years , taken ‘as the divisiri is 14 in i the ¢ case of, i877, 
"E31n 1878, aüdd so on: . ` 3 
Soiné of these weighments s were ade i in “the following, ` pàr- 
els and with: the result: ‘noted below : ee N a a oT 
















E ee Cee re ee ae : i nate : SIE eu Š HE sis a, D Bers pee - 
; 2. NEAR. | T -Number.|.- Weight. Spo, Rate 
4 Rs. 





Do 2x2. vss. vL. fl 28..|: 5021243 .|1 = 047: 
f. eU ta is x . 22, ^|. 3939139 - s 410023 
th jolene diues GL eile h 5557651 |+. 1060 5 
M Ede 1 19: . 3405 368 |: .'0604 = 
f 28 .,  5020'593 | . 7063 ` 
ovv 22. |. 3938564 |. 7088; | 
0 sss fl. 23. |- 4127373. |- |. 061 m 
| "d a A549 079: | B 5908 7 





b- It will: be Re that, with: the exception of a ‘batch. ot 
| 1877 ‘and another of 1880, these results confirm’ those” obtained 
"by the general average. “The weighments, ‘however, made-in 
3881, 1886and 1890 already adverted to, point to a ‘somewhat 


igher average, bus pod more. eeey repre enta, thè l 
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, normal wearage of the currency after it has passed into circul- 
, ation; inasmuch as no allowance has been. made for the period 
during which the coins weighed by Dr. Scully were lying. 
| A unissued in the vaults of Government. 1.am therefore disposec 
| . to the opinion that the rupee commences to. wear light at th 
. rate of '07 grains a year, and that this rate shrinks to a little 
(ee, More than ‘05 during its old age. In other words, that a uper 
| _ wears light in less than. sixty years. 

As it is now 56 years-since the first issue of the present rupee, 
Government are likely to see worn coin finding its way to „the 
mint in very much larger quantities than has hitherto been 

the case. The policy, . however, adopted in 1881, of throwing 

upon the State the loss upon recoinage of worn coin is very 
general:in Europe, and has been adopted by Norway, Swedeti, , 

| Denmark, the Netherlands and Germany, and no doubt 
| other countries with regard to which I have no information. .; 

NEP E In 1851 the Accountant-General of Bengal enquired how light- 
| ^. weight new rupees- were to be received, and. Government, in a 
| -Resolution of the-oth May, pointed out that by their orders of 
.. the 26th April 1837, defaced rupees that had not lost more than 
2.per cent, were receivable as legal tender, and directed-that 

| rupees which have lost more than: 2 per cent. by reasonable 
wear, should be taken as bullion but without a charge for 
| „seignorage. In 1871 Government notified that called-in coin, 
| . + and coin that has lost. 2 per cent. by reasonable wear, should 
. "be broken and returned to the tenderer, or paid for at the rat 
. of one rupee a tola. -In November of 1872 Treasery office 
-bankers and the principal officials of the Presidency Port Trusts 

and Municipalities were empowered to break light and counterfeit 

coin. Early in 1877 Mint Masters were empowered to receive 

| light-weight or recalled rupees in parcels of not less than 1,000 
tolas and to pay for them at the rate-of one rupee a tola. From 
the year 1851 till: the Government orders, conveyed in their 
Resolution of the 17th August 1881, the loss on light-weight 
coin fell on the last holder, but thereaíter it was ruled that 
light-weight coin reasonably wórn should be taken at par. vd 
mot re-issued, and this order has been repeated in a Resolution 

- of the Government issued in February 1891. This last Reso- 
- lution consolidated the old orders, extended the powers of 
breaking to sub-treasury officers, and ordered coin of earlier 
date than the Ist September 1835 to. be cut, or broken, and 
returned to the tenderer, or taken by weight at Re, r a tola.. 
"VA histoty of.the action taken by. Government iti recalling 
: coii is not completé without a brief reference to the practice 
Of shroff-marking. ^ The natural result of the monetary con- 
füsion that prevailed throughout: India was that money-changers 

and “bankers, or shroffs, adopted tlie custom of u d and 
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“marking coins that passed: through. their hand in. the course 
of ‘business. These marks were sometimes. considerable énough . 
^ to materially lighten the coin, but are generally ‘not noticeable 
}. except on a somewhat close inspection.. Section xiii of- Regu- 
: Tation: XXXV of 1793 prohibited the marking .of coin and 
‘ordered its’ rejection at public treasuries.. “Regulation II of ` 
1812, however, modified. this by admitting their receipt, if the . ==» 
‘deficiency in weight was not more than six annas per cent. 
. Act XVIL-of 1835 declared that clipped, filed, or defaced. rupees 
-were ‘not legal tender, and Act XXXI of 1839 went a step 
further in making it penal to: clip, file, drill. or deface rupees, 
if the intention was fraudulent. Qn the 11th Novetnber 1840 
. money-changers were directed by proclamation not.to. deface 
j rupees. In January of the next year it was notified that 
j eignorage would not. be. taken: on tenders of.marked coin of 
^ legal weight. p Bod cR R 
^ As might have been supposed from the varying attitude taken 
up by Government, the practice as. regards receipt of shroff-marked 
coin. was not uniform, "In 1865 the Punjab Accountant-General 
.sent over two lakhs of coin to the mint, much of which was 
shroff-marked, and Government, in consequence, directed the re- 
- issue of marked coin‘when fit for circulation and of legal weight, 
"The question again came up. in 1878, and it was notified that 
shroff-marked and defaced coin: not under weight might be - 
“yeceived at par at the nearest Currency Office until the 30th 
- September 1879. In the case, however, of the North-West Pro- 
Devices, this date was enlarged, and in the Punjab it was extended 
.to'the 1st. January 1882, and therefore was,.to a considerable 
‘extent, inoperative, as in 188r Government ordered the receipt 
of all coin at par which had not been fraudulently reduced in 
weight, whether shroff-marked or not. -In all from 1878 to 1887 
the withdrawals of marked coin somewhat exceeded thrée-and- 
half crores’ of rupees, aud now are probably (the figures for 
1887-88 and 1888-89 are 75 lakhs over a crore more, 
As is usual when there is a good deal to be said on both 
‘sides, the action of the Government is seen to have been 
" vacillating in their treatment of the custom. On the one hand, 
it has been argued that it is undesirable that.coin of the ruling 
. power should undergo an endorsement of its purity by a village 
. money-changer, and it has also been pointed out that marking 
- reduces the weight and increases the rate of wearage. On the 
opposite side, it has been urged that the practice is dying out, 
and it isan unnecessary expense to recoin rupees that are other- | 
-wise unexceptionable. i i 
' Mr. Westland, on enquiry in 1886, found that the older issues 
òf 1835 and 1840 were ten times more shroff-marked than the 
' later ones, and. advocated the withdrawal as likely to be 
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ied and becatise: “it: tates the recall of issues that are 
"ei perise: zs; ihe contended, not’ a. strong: one. . Sooner’ or ler 
-xhe:xcoim: fitids: its:way to: Calcutta: and: generally at the. expense 
fof.Government;: however: skilful..the. banking. expedients may 
ibe that ate. employed: to lighten:' the "charge... Sooner or later 

alici the. coin; must.:bé, recalled... Though I. concur generally 


a with these:views, Tam :disposed to believe, that they. are. slightly 


coverstáted; The. attention, iof ;the , Government has .generally 


| cbéen: concentrated: on. the circulation vin, the North- -West Pro- 


jVinces and: theo Pünjab, | where: the: practice of shroff-marking 


 twas extensive, dnd; the | older :issues are. present in a larger 


“proportion: Butts reported. from. Madras that large amounts 
*ofitshiroff-marked: coin-are in;circulation, although, the proportion 
vof ithe i:older::issues:'to those, put: forth. from. 1862 to 1873-134 


. smaller. Moreover, shroff-marked coin is sometimes preferred: 


"fos hoarding, and.cit - isi not; improbable. that. more than one 
i-fanvine | may: ‘Be required, before. the currency.,.can, be. properly 
upurged:?: UEhew ipractice . still obtains, in localities neat. Native 
States! such as' the: Hyderabad , -Assigned, Tracts,.. Amritsar in 
the: .Punjabj;! Meerut; ‘and, Bertabgurh -in:the .North-West; and 
in. Kashmir Recently, in:1888, out of a remittance. of eighteen 
Jlakh$-:óf'coin: from! Kashmir;. only.- 26,000, rupees. were found 
vünmarked: This tay be; due-to ‘the fact that.ín many Feu- 
idatory' Hill Statesia goldsmith. is: employed to. test. the State 
Receipts, «and: tis. Teque: toc mark the coim. that he posse: as 
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d of Avehéballd Campbell” ‘Tait; Archbishop of. Cahtirbury. 
, By. RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D. , Bishop. .of Rochester, 
Iate ‘Dean “of * Windsor, and ‘WILLIAM BENHAM, 'B.D., Hon. 
Canon of Canterbury.” “Londen ;' Macmillan © and Co, : and 

New. York, | 1891. - 

X "HEN Charles Lamb; ‘in öné or his paradoxical. Humori: 


p 


“professed the ‘conviction’ ‘that Shakespeare y was a greatly 


l "Overtáted duthor, and. that his sonnets were not so good as such. 


' imaginative’ ware should: be, Lamb’s ‘audiénicé ‘forgave the heresy, 
' on,the:score. of their good friend' S eccentric Way: of lookiig out 


et ‘the world ' of criticism. ‘as well as the world at large. Itis | 


quite ‘possible’ ‘that’ a not altogether ‘unworthy minority might 
consider. the: forgiveness’  unéalled for’; that- some’ mea and 
Women of cultured: minds; while; willing enough to accord wor- 
. ‘shipfulness’ to Shakespeare's good ‘work, might hóld that all 
his, work ` was not equal, ‘and, that- there were spots on his sun, 
ias upon others; With the very réverse ‘of desire to. dabble in 


pers à a Charles’ ‘Lamb, and Nic while Peiper. 


I. 
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nopot ‘stale apart ithe: 'stóry" P Archibald. Campbell 
Tait’ S life told “in these’ two books induces 1 us to believe that he 
was a, greatly: ‘overrated | man, unless we accept. success, as the 
"ole arbiter of worth. Tti is. a fashion’ to pooh pooh’ luck ; yet-it 
. would not be éasy to account’ fór' àll the good chances .thàt 
. came in Tait's way without invoking’ the aid of some ‘such. deus 
ex machiná, ^ How 'else could it happen to a Scotchman . of 
"the. middle clásses, with Presbyterian, propensities, to. be a 
"College tutor.’ ih Eüpland' at the: turning point of the. great 
"Oxford movement, half ^a; century: ago ; therefrom, Although 


“admittedly not a scholar, to proceed to thé Head Mastership oF 


a, great ‘public school, arid, its Customary corollary a. Bishopric, 
in more fateful’ and : Stormy | times for the Church of Eagland 
r than it has encountéréd since the Reformiation ? The St. 
: George's-in-the-East , Riots;, . Essays. and Reviews; Bishop 
' Colenso's “ Pentateuch ;” the Clerical. Subscription Contrcversy ; 


‘ the Mackonochie case; 'the Disestablishment of the Irish Church— 


‘these are indices tlíat, sufficiently i for our present purpose. "mark 
: fhe- ‘frequency: a and. variety, « of stofm: and. stress on the Church 
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"stance on the surface appears, was in reality. helpful to him in 
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through which the Bishop of London had fo -steer, With 
all the eccelesiastical revolutions indicated, Tait was necessarily 
concerned ; was, so to speak, er officio pars.. Albeit; with the - 
Church A postolic he was careful never to identify himself, .. 
' remaining throughout his career Presbyterian rather than Epis- E 
copalian in his view of the Constitution and the discipline proper 
“for what was for him no whit more than an English Kirk, by law 
-and Parliament established, 

His life affords instance of heredity prevatide over deflccting 
‘circumstance’ and environment which should be taken note of 
‘by Mr. Galton. From the very outset the canny Scot side of 
"his character revealed itself, and was improved upon, as the 
years rolled on, in the development’ of a talent for compromise. 
"More opportune talent could.not have been devised for him. ; 
“If he had been an uncompromising Churchman, if he. had had 
more and stronger pérsonality, if hé had been a scholar an 
‘impelled to be logical, he would not have been able to pilot 
‘through storms the establisliment of which he was moderator, 
with-so little damage to its keel, An opportunist Bishop and: 
Archbishop wàs a need of. the time: to that time Archibald 

. Campbell Tait was appropriately born, -aid, with happy fortui- 
tousness, put in a position to do his appointed work in it. The 

' very fact of his being a Scotchman, and, as such, devoid of dis- 
` finctively English sympathies, untoward though that circum- 


































fiis office, over and above rendering him persona grata with 
the Queen,” Again, his esoteric proclivities towards Prest ! 
"ferianism were unobtrusive and unaggressive, while to. ond . 
party in the Church they appeared a recommendation rather 
than otherwise, though he never possessed the confidence’ of 

: dhe Low Church leaders, and was not approved of by Lord 
Shaftesbury. As to the effect of Tait’s Scotch religious affini- 

^ ties on the Church of which he was Primate, does not “ the 

: judicious, Hocker," discussing in dis Ecclesiastical Polity the 
 fival merits of episcopal jurisdiction and “` a popular authority 

of elders in matters, of Church discipline,” tell us, that these , 
are “in truth, for the greatest part, such silly things, that very ` 
^ easiness doth make them hard to be disputed of in a serious 
ianner?" Not much in Tait's line were either Church disci- 
pline or the polemics of divinity : his title to respect, as a dig- 
= mitary- of, the Church, is that he was a more precise man of 








. . *'' I was conducted, by Sir George GR into the Queen' s closet—a very 
small room—where T found.the Queen, and Prince Albert; Having‘ been 

i presented by Sir George, I kneeled down Qn. both knees: before . the- Queen, 
“Just like a little boy at his mother's knee. . Ai placed: my joined hands -be- 
"tween hers, while: she stooped her’ ‘head SO as’ ‘almost’ tó'bend-over mine, . 
: and I repeated slowly and solerünly the “very impressivé words 'of the oath 
which constitutes the Act of Homage. "Diary, December 5th, 1856. 
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«business, of the red tape order, than any .of ‘his predecessors ; 
~ as is shown in the fact that he multiplied so greatly the corres- 
" pondence i in connection with his diocese, arid de omnibns rebus 
: et quibusdam aliis, that additional chaplains had,to be. appoint- 
. ed to cope with the SEMINE tide of letters received and 

. letters to be replied to. 

-. In our judgment, ambition was the ‘dominant. trait in Arch- 
“bishop Tait’s character, though, like the typical Bishop as 


.- popularly .painted, he understood the uses of the formula Nolo, 


2. Episcoparé, and, an- ‘appearance’ of self-effacement perennially 
-shone through his public actions and; admonitions to ‘his 
sri wr clergy. Priggish ambition was observed in the child in the 
.nursery, When he was a tutor at Balliol, his friend Puga wrote 

to him :— If I may speak my mind to you, I shculd say 
pel da was one of your greatest snares, and I am sure there 
;.are others of your friends who think so too.” We read (page 
+, 87) that, in the course of the controversy over the Four Tutors’ 
"protest, “more tlan one of Tait’s correspondents warns him 
* against the temptation to put himself unduly forward." As 


` 
M - 


:. Bishop of London, “ he was a stiff upholder of the rights of his 


-. -Office"—with regard to ceremonial, the details of a precession, 
and the like Little straws show which way the wind doth blow. 
= Taits ambition was always held in check, as well as cloaked, by 
„a canny, cautious habit of feeling his way beforehand, that was 
; with him as much an instinct às it is with an elephant fording. a 

. Stream, or working.through a patch of jungle. Only once in 
b- his life was he gratuitously aggressive, That was when he. was 
quite a young man, and callow, and pushed himself to the front 
.-.as one of the Four Tutors taking it on themselves, in the name of 
_ ‘the University, to protest against the publication of Tract, XC. 


Much credit is claimed for -him on the score of his toleration, 


..as.exhibited, zm4er ala, in his admission of Dissenters to com- 
.munion in ‘the eucharistic sacrament in Church of England 
_,Churches ; in his countegance of the Salvation Army ; in his 
„attitude with regard to the Burials Bill, &c. Toleration of. the 
Sort indicated appears to us in his case, and considering his 
. ¿position at.the time, at best, a negative virtue, born of passivity 

.of temperament, proceeding from iħability to comprehend, far 


;less, to sympathise with, Church rule and doctrine. He might . 


-quite.as justly be praised for his imperviousness to sentiment, his 
‘inability to-feel poetry, or for that deficiency of enthusiasm on 
. which he was mentally short-sighted -enough to plume himself. 
` Tt? was a eee uu. mark of the man, hid under his vest- 
| things. profane, . 
~- There- was no.room in him. for even Such approach to the 
divine afflatus as a burning indignation may. afford : that, too 
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:was for his .spiritual -superficies "an. ever . unknown quantity. 
.Just the man, in short, for ‘an above-all-things utilitarian era, that 
„was. brimming over with schemes for reforming all the worlds 


and all.the stays, and.meariwhile exalting. to honour the ability 


of its, alumni to ‘talk by the hour against time, and Say. nothing 
the while, . Accordingly, ' we find liim assiduous i in memorising 


statistics, and in the study of cants and catchiords.i in the auc- 


;tion that some latter day Liberals ‘ace pleased to. call politics. 


He had. a supple power of. speech, Which; fortunately, or-unfof- 


‘tunately, had a trick. of misleading interlocutors < $ Some of whom 
resented it..; Æ. g. and dpropos.of Essays and Reviews, we quote 
from azletter from Dr Temple, Head. Master of Rugby at the 
time, to. the Bishop. of: ‘London. ‘The letter, bears’ one 3rd 


March, 1861 :— 


- 


d I wish I | could. feel ‘that I had misrepresented what pastéa between 


“as i at Fulham. ' But ] havea very distinc: recollection: of:what was said. 
You expréssed disapproval of:what'i had done in joining: the other 


writers in the volume, You' quoted: .Dean.. Milman's remark about 
solidarity. . You advised. me to, publish... But ‘not, one word did you 
say.in my hearing of disapproval i of my essay, Even your disapproval 
of the whole book was not in such a tone ds would havé- conveyed to 


‘any ordinary listener that you were prépared to do what you have sinée 


 ' done. Jowett came ámmediately:after I -left. : Naturally. enough; - when 
we met, T asked him what sort of conversation you:had with him... His 


a, (geply was (igive his words),; ‘Tait was very kind, and, on the whole, 


"M 


[d 


even gave me the impression that he agreed with me,’ 

. 8 I do not think you can be quite aware of thé pain that: you give in 
"this way: "You evidently fancy: that you convey" one impression ' when 
* you mean to convey ahother.:: The result is that; your.friends complain 
: thatthey cannot count on you.: your, enemies say, that: «they .¢an,; and. 





Ps 
j 


that you will always do what is popular ` with the Low Church party. " 


Lady Wake, the Archbishop’s sister, who was twelve years 


his senior in age, has furnished ‘his ‘biographers with, many 


. particulars of his life in childhood, and about the Tait" family, 
See. 


“Two, hundred years. gos ‘she says, s there dwelt | in 


PE" 


vate 


‘< bonnet lairds’—honest’ men,. nown, on their-own farms, and 


wearing. the. broad - blue. bonnet that marked the’ simplicity of 


‘tural and, patriarchal | lives far’ removed from the fashions: and 
"customs: ‘of towns” t The future Atchbishop' S father; was a man 





€ The ravens which formed: part of the armorial bearings: of- Arch- 


‘bishop Tait, have their origin. in the following legend::—*. There. dwelt 
‘in the.wilds.of Galloway, in the days of .Robert Bruce, .a Jady-known , as 
the ‘Widow. of the Peak, whose three. brave Sons were: devoted. to the 
adventurous ` king. His hiding- places ' amorg thé mountains ‘had again 
‘and again ‘been diséóvered by /meáris ’of.three ravehs who followed: ‘and 
hovered over the little band. At-length Murdoch, youngest son of-.the 
«Widow; of.the  Peak,. -brought.. ; down: the traitorous. ravens with his 


arrows, and (was. rewarded, by. the, gne king» with the lands of 


Cümlodden." i 
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of- sangüiné - ‘temperament. and- great faith in | thachinery and 
modern-inventions; whereby he. dissipated -a once. comfortable 
fortune. He-was very fond.of argument.: .He was blessed. in 
his wife; a -gentle, helpful. woman, endued with. much. beauty 
and -sweetness. of character. . It was à'gréat sorrow ‘to her: that. 
two of her sons—A'rchie one of them—were-born with their feet. 
“completely doubled inwards.” Compassionating this affliction,. 
Archie became-the special‘ charge: of and favourite .with- old- 
Betty Morton, one of the past. type of servants ‘who identify . 
themselves with the: families they; serves: Betty was a nursery. 
martinet for all that, and;.as-she was a; strict:/Sabbatarian, Sun- ` 
day amusements at Harviestoun ‘were: ‘restricted to study- of. 
the absorbing pictures iman ancient: Family: Bible, “dedicated 
to Catherine Parr, árid* full of- such’ illustrations- as: that of a 
Airan with a beam as-lar geas á-raftér sticking-straight out of: 
| his eye.” To systematic study.. of. the. letterpress accompany- 
“ing such specimens of pre-Kaphaelite art, Archibald..Tait and 
his sisters attributed,.in aftei years, . their unusually thorough 
acquaintance with the details of Scripture History: ^ - 

When: Archie. was between sever-and eight yeàis. old; his feet 
continuing to all appearance hopelessly deformed, it was decided 
to-send him ‘and: his brother for treatment to. the: then: ‘famous 
Whitworth doctérs—bonesetters would-be‘ a’ "proper nomencla- 
ture, unless, one js prepared. fo. accept’ their catholical ‘green 
salve’ and ‘red bottle’ dispensations- as faith healings. . They 
appear to. have: achieved .quite’as- much success. as the cuack 

b-miedicines of the present. day, and ‘they. were cheaper. , Thé Doc. , 
tor's charge’ for a week's. medicine, ‘with medical attendance 
thrown in, was. only. eighteenpénce.. On Archie’ Tait (he-’ 
being. too young: for faith in. faith healing) no. experiments 
were made with salves and bottles; his: feet and ‘ankles were 
encased, and compressed in stiff tin - ‘boots, which. were never’ 
taken off, night or day, for, six -> months—treatient that may 
have been empirical, but, gonjoined. with country air and idlé- - 
ness, seems to have effected a cure.. It’ is odd, though, to` find 
people of..the Taits' position in "society: thus. confiding it, far 
away quàck doctors, in preference : to legitimate practition- 
efs | close, at hand. There “wete no railways’ then ; only 
carriers’ vans. Returning to Edinburgh in 'amended^ health, 
Archie Campbell Tait was admitted, in October 1821,, to the 

- celebrated. High: School of thë- city; Edinburgh, in. I821, was | 
still the modern Athens ;—teceptive, . literary, culture- loving. 
It had: its season; like - London and: Bath, and -to:‘dts: pump 
rooms-all- the best: people, north. of. the, Tweed; resorted,. in - 
winter time, in: obedience to society’ s unwritten law.- Fore lad 
with góod dütfodüctions the city ‘was’ an" educátor às ' promctive 
of the advancement of learning * as ‘thee school itself, With: ‘its’ 


~~ 
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memories of Walter Scott, Broügham, Fraricis Jeffrey, Hotter, Y 
and Henry Cockburn. Some 700 lads’ names were borie on its: - 
‘muster rolls, of all sorts and conditions of family-—noblemen's ^ 
sons, small shopkeepers' sons, farmers’ sons, one or two ‘of thém ^ 
sons'of menial servants in the town. “There they were, - 
sitting side by side, giving and taking places from each other, 
without the slightest impression on the part of my noble 
friends of any superiority on their parts over the other boys,- 
or any ideas of inferiority.on the part of other boys to. them,” 
so Brougham wrote, Three years spent at such'a 'school,: 
three more at the Edinburgh ` Academy, similarly constituted, 


were no bad apprenticeship to. liberal - mindedness, The 


founders of the Academy:' ‘kept their eye on: utility—little: or 
nothing on amenity.” Some concession was, however, made. to. 
ingenuous arts. Betty Morton was his tutor, ES 


-— 


* In his earlier school-days," says Lady Wake, * the faithful Betty- 


X 


. was his only help in learning his lessons, ` She. used to hold the .. 


-Latin books close to her eyes. ‘diligently following each word ashe | 
repeated page after page. -‘ Ay, it maun be richt ; ; it?s just word for . 
word, and it sounds like it,’ was his encouragement, or else a sudden ` 


lowering of the book, with ' Na na, it’s no that ‘ava’, would warn 


him that he was wrong, Of one principal part of hisseducation she > 


> - was absolute mistress, and none could have been better. She. took 


care that he was out of bed early in the morning, and allowed no re- 


. Jàxation on this point. This was no unimportant help, for had he been | 


left to himself, delicate as he was, the little fellow would ROE have 


had the resolution required.” 


He became guy and cleared the board of prizes, ‘as’ model ' 


men. always do when they are schoolboys;.and, when he ^ 
-was. leaving the school, or Glasgow University, Lord Cock. 
burn concluded a complimentary address to him in these 
words :—“ Go forth, young man, and remember -that, Wherever 
you go, the eyes of your country are upon you?" As a. 
matter of fact his country's stomach would appear to have 7 
been more helpful to him than his country’ s eyes, : 


_ The students of the University had evéry opportunity of becoming `. 


_acquainted with any of. the residents in or near Glasgow who were dis-. 


posed to show them hospitality, and Tait had a special advantage in 


" the fact that Sir Archibald Campbell, of Garscube, one.of the chief: 


landed proprietors in, the neighbourhood, was his uncle-and friend. 
His Sundays were frequently spent at Garscube, and he. used himself 


to declare that, as a matter of fact, he owed his ‘Snell’ Exhibition, 


not to any merits of his own, but to tke ready and profuse hospitality - 


"shown at Sir Archibald's table to the College: Professors, in whosé:: 
, hands the election lay... : 


:The.Snell Exhibition involved going to. Oxford. to: matri-. i 
culate, The first stage thereto; Leith to London, by: steamer ; 


* In a | speech at a Balliol dinner ,many years peyar he referred. -. 


to, it as:a process, of “ ‘natural, selection.” 


t 
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and, on the third day out, “the Captain.summoned us on’ deck | 
with: Now, gentlemen, come up and you will see the finest 
sight inthe world. " Ft was the mouth of the Thames. .. From . 
"London to Oxford, by stage coach. - acl Mr 
. “How well I remember,” he wrote long afterwards, “the glcomy 
— journey through the deep snow, and my first impression of Balliol. 
I slept at the ‘Angel,’ and next morning repaired to Balliol at the 
hour Dr. Jenkyns, the Master of the College, had appointed. Not 
- feeling in high feather, I waited in the rooms, afterwards so familiar, 
. for the dreaded interview, and after a time Dr.]Jenkyns appeared, a 
. little man, faultless in his academical dress, with.a manner that might. 
‘be called finnikin, and speech to match, his words seeming to he clip- 
` ped as they left his lips. He received me with a pompous kindness, 
saying, fI will send for the Senior Proctor,’ a title which was in- 
tended to, and did rather overawe me, a freshman, 'not knowing that 
( he meant simply the tutor of the College,- who happened then to hold, . 
that University office, "The Proctor shortly: appeared in: his black 
D eve sleeves. ` I was invited to sit on a little sofa, and a book placed . 
-$ in my hands. It was Lucan, a book of which I knew nothing, and T 
- was told to construe a passage that looked. to me a mass of difficulties, 
Catching, however, at the meaning of a few words, I saw that it was an - 
account of Caesar in the boat between Brundusium and. Dyrrachium, . 
-and, with .the.courage of the hero himself, I dashed through the difi- 
culties, and gave.a rapid, and providentially—a correct translation of 
' Caesar and his fortunes, The approbation of the Master- and the 
Proctor was very decided. ' And now, Mr. Tait,’ said Dr. Jenkyns, 
in his peculiarly clipped rather -than polished English, ‘allow me-to 
ask you with what view you come here?’ This was rather a poser, . 
I knew nothing of the man who spoke, or of his peculiarities ; but, by 
.& happy inspiration, made’ reply : ‘First, in order to study, and also, | 
N E hope, tojbenefit by the society of: the College.’ I had hit upon, the ~ 
Nevery answer to please him. ‘Mr. Tait,’ he said, with an approving 
A. smile, ‘your answer is that of a very sensible young man, and I am 
happy to welcome you to. Balliol.'. From that day forward I always 
kept my place in the good books of the master. While this process 
had been going on, little Oakeley, afterwards so kind a friend, limped 
cin to have a good look at his new pupil.” A 
Of Tait’s undergradnate days there isnot very much to tell, 
He worked hard and successfully, we are told; but was nof 
much known beyond the walls of: his own college—except 
for the prominent part. he'took in debates at the Union. 
Before he had beer six months in residence, he stood forth, in 
_opposition.to Roundell Palmer, to defend ‘the Spirit of Demo- 
cracy, and the happy results of, Catholic Emancipation. . | 
The last debate in which he took part was on March 28th, 
1835, when he affirmed that a legislative provision for the. 
aeons Catholic priesthood in’ Ireland would be a most _ 
eneficial measure.. Thirty-four years afterwards, in his place’ 
in the House of Lords, he said much the same thing in the 
course of the Irish Church debates. . Robert Lowe, as Chair- 
man at one Union debate, once fined Tait for disobedience to 
the order of the Chair. “It is the only occasion,” . Lord 
Sherbrooke wrote, years afterwards, “on whichI ever fined an 
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Archbishop, dor disorderly: "behaviour." “Thé ‘moral:  Seerís t to. : 


A im 


-bethat géntlemen whose profession, it” i$^to. :teach' ‘grammar, 


aré not-always grammatical themselves." Tait took’ his degree ^ 


in 1833, obtaining a first class "ii the- final: Classical’ Schools: ' 
-“T do not know, he: ‘says, " des ‘how ‘much this’ success ‘was’ due to 


my vzvd voce examination in ‘Aristotle, which was conducted by 


. William Sewell, but .I-knów. that: Sewell,. in consequence of 


this examination, : recommended 'mé: to "several pupils, and 


chequered, and ‘sadly. overclouded . life"' Immediatély on. 
taking.his degree, Tait. went, to Scotland. fot the Christmas- 
holidays, just in timé £o: attend at ‘the bedside and soothe. and 
comfort the last moments - on earth o£ his faithful "nurse ‘Betty 
Morton. — - B 


always had: a friendly feéling: towards'mieé through his long, . 


Tait's oeras dien it a "cóliicidénce "worth noticing, that 


* three at léast.among the’ leading. public -men.of.-our.: genera- 
tion—Lord Shaftesbur y; Lord-Lawrence; ‘and. Archbishop Tait 
—have; each of them, in recalling : the main influences which 
coritributed to moula their lives, . „assigned ; a forémóst place to 


the nurse of their. early years.” ^ After. Betty’s ..death,; Tait. 
-returned.to. Oxford, bent on. obtaining a: “Balliol Fellowship; : In 


the mearitime he: took pupils, much às your future R, A; in his 
salád;dáys, paints potboilers. ’ In ‘due’ ‘season: he got the, fellow- 
ship, and:a year. afterwards became, Bs . College | Tutor... Among 


: his. pupils -in that -capacity “were: ‘Arthur Stanley, Goulburn, 


Jowett;“Sir. Benjamin- Bródie;" Sir -Staflord- ‘Northgote;- Lord 


Coletidge;: Temple, Bisliop of London ‘Matthew Arnold. Conn” 


temporaneously. with Tait’s entrance on: his new ‘sphere of col-. 


legiate influence, and. dignity,. the ..Zracts: Jot. the, Times. were | 
preparing. the way forthe: Catholic- revival: that:.:wasi: shortly : 


afterwards in' full swing, and" johü Henry Newmans influence 
was at its height,.and? held men spell:boutid. -Tait was. never 


on:intimate terms with«Newman or. Pusey, but.he:had. ‘friends 


amongst the Tractarians,: and: Oakeley, : Ward, Golightly: aud .- 
others. . Tait was. : constitutionally unable;.-and because of the.. 


upbringings and environments -of his early. life; disinclinéd;-to- 
forma competent ‘judgment‘as: to the: characteristics.and out-:: 
comes of the new SR teaching. “As: ineipal Shairp puts =- 


iti— c DR Mrs í "a. "Rs 


ona His Scotch nature: d éducation; hie Whig SHHeiBles, and, I. may 


* add, the evangelical views, which he had. imbibed, were: wholly., anti- 3 


^. pathetic to, this. movement ; SO. entirely . antipathetic that I dó not 


think he’ ever, from first to’ ‘last, ‘caught: à glimpse ‘of the" irresistible - l 
‘attraction which it had for ‘younger and niore" 'ardent natures," or- of "i 
-the‘¢harm which.encircléd:the leaders” of it; espécially- ilie: ‘character: ~. 


of John- Henry. Newman; To. his;downright;.common sense. the ,. 


` whole. movement, seemed nonsense, or At, ‘least the madness of... 


incipient Popery: Evening ; pý evening, in, ‘Balliol, .common-room, ' 


' lie pee 'streniüous: debate with Ward, whi -was-a ‘champion of: the ew a . 


~ 
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and, on the third day out, “the Captain summoned us om deck 
with: ‘ Now, gentlemen, come up and you will see the finest 
sight in the world. " Ft was the mouth of the Thames. From 
"London to Oxford, by stage coach. i 


^ “How well I remember,” he wrote long afterwards, ‘the gloomy 
journey through the deep snow, and my first impression of Balliol. 
I slept at the ‘ Angel,’ and next morning repaired to Balliol at the 
hour Dr. Jenkyns, the Master of the College, had appointed. Not 
feeling in high feather, I waited in the rooms, afterwards so familiar, 
for the dreaded interview, and after a time Dr. Jenkyns appeared, a 
little man, faultless in his academical dress, with a manner that might 
be called. finnikin, and speech to match. his words seeming to be clip- 
ped as they left his lips. He received me with a pompous kindness, 
saying, *I will send for the Senior Proctor,’ a title which was in- 
tended to, and did rather overawe me, a freshman, not knowing that 
he meant simply the tutor of the College, who happened then to hold 
that University office. The Proctor shortly appeared in his black 
velvet sleeves. ` I was invited to sit on a little sofa, and a book placed 
in my hands. It was Lucan, a book of which I knew nothing, and I 
was told to construe a passage that looked to me a mass of difficulties, 
Catching, however, at the meaning of a few words, I saw that it was an 
account of Cæsar in the boat between Brundusium and Dyrrachium, 
and. with the courage of the hero himself, I dashed through the diffi. 
culties, and gave a rapid. and providentially—a correct translation of 
Casar and his fortunes. The approbation of the Master and the 
Proctor was very decided. 'And now, Mr. Tait,' said Dr. Jenkyns, 
in his peculiarly clipped rather than polished English, ‘allow me to 
ask you with what view you come here?’ This was rather a poser, 
I knew nothing of the man who spoke, or of his peculiarities ; but, by 
a happy inspiration, made reply : ' First, in order to study, and also, 
: I hope, aene: by the society of the College.’ I had hit upon the 


f 


very answer to please him. ‘Mr. Tait,’ he said, with an approving 
smile, * your answer is that of a very sensible young man, and I am 
happy to welcome you to Balliol.' From that day forward I always 
kept my place in the good books of the master. While this process 
had been going on, little Oakeley, afterwards so kind a friend, limped 
in to have a good look at his new pupil." 
Of Tait’s undergradnate days there is not very much to tell, 
He worked hard and successfully, we are told, but was not 
much known beyond the avalls of his own college—except 
for the prominent part he took in debates at the Union. 
Before he had beet: six months in residence, he stood forth, in 
opposition to Roundell Palmer, to defend ‘the Spirit of Demo- 
cracy, and the happy results of Catholic Emancipation. 
The last debate in which he took part was on March 28th, 
1835, when he affirmed that a legislative provision for the 
pomar Catholic priesthood in Ireland would be a most 

eneficial measure, Thirty-four years afterwards, in his place 
in the House of Lords, he said much the same thing in the 
course of the Irish Church debates. Robert Lowe, as Chair- 
man at one Union debate, once fined Tait for disobedience to 
the order of the Chair "It is the only occasion," Lord 
Sherbrooke wrote, years afterwards, “on whichI ever fined an 
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Archbishop for disorderly behaviour. The moral seemis to 
be that gentlemen whose profession it is to teach grammar, 
are not always grammatical themselves. Tait took his degree 
in 1833, obtaining a first class in the final Classical Schools.: 
“I do not know,” he says, “how much this success was due to 
my vzvd voce examination in Aristotle, which was conducted by 
William Sewell, but I know that Sewell, in consequence of 
this examination, recommended me to several pupils, and 
always had a friendly feeling towards me through his long, 
chequered, and sadly overclouded life" Immediately on 
taking his degree, Tait went to Scotland for the Christmas- 
holidays, just in time to attend at the bedside and soothe and 
comfort the last moments on earth of his faithful nurse Detty 
Morton. i m 
Tait's biographers deem it a coincidence worth noticing 4 
“three at least among the leading public men of our genera-: 
tion—Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Lawrence, and Archbishop Tait 
—have, each of them, in recalling the main influences which 
contributed to mould their lives, assigned a foremost place to 
the nurse of their early years.” After Betty’s death, Tait 
returned to Oxford, bent on obtaining a Balliol Fellowship.- In 
the meantime he took pupils, much as your future R. A., in his 
salad days, paints potboilers. In due season he got the, fellow- 
ship, and a year afterwards became a College Tutor. Among 
his pupils in that capacity. were Arthur Stanley, Goulburn, 
Jowett, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Stafford Northgote, Lord 
Coleridge, Temple, Bishop of London, Matthew Arnold. Coi 
temporaneously with Tait's entrance on his new sphere of col--\_ 
legiate influence and dignity, the Tracts for the Times were 
preparing ‘the way for the Catholic revival that was shortly 
afterwards in full swing, and- John Henry Newman’s influence 
was at its height, and held men spell-bound. -Tait was never 
on intimate terms with Newman or Pusey, but he had friends 
amongst the Tractarians, and Oakeley, Ward, Golightly and 
others. Tait was constitutionally unable, and because of the 
upbringings and environments of his early life. disinclined, to 
form a competent judgment as to the characteristics and out- 
comes of the new Catholic teaching. As Principal Shairp puts 
it ime | 7 
** His Scotch nature and education, his Whig principles, and, I may 
add, the evangelical views which he had imbibed, were wholly anti- | 
. pathetic to this movement; so entirely antipathetic that I do not 3 
think he ever, from first to last, caught a glimpse of the irresistible 
' attraction which it had for younger and more ardent natures, or of 
the charm which encircled the leaders of it, especially the character. : 
of John Henry Newman. To his downright common sense the 
whole movement seemed, nonsense, or at least the madness of 
incipient Popery. Evening by evening, in Balliol common-room, 


'. he yield strenuous debáte with Ward, who was a champion of- the new 
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opinions. To Tait’s stout reassertion of the old Protestant funda- 
mentals, momentum was added by his high personal character and 
the respect in which he was universally held,” 

Notwithstanding all the antecedents that, in a natural 
Bsequence, led up te Tract XC, that sapping of the thirty-nine 
Articles and subscription thereto took Oxford by surprise, 

startled the University, much as a bomb thrown into a sleepy, 
unexpectant city at a time of profound peace might do. 
There followed the Four Tutors’ Protest, the Bishop of Oxford’s 

recommendation that the series of Tracts for the Times should 

be discontinued, Newman’s acquiéscence in this advice. “Such,” 
say Tait’s biographers, "was the immediate consequence of 

the ‘Four Tutors action. Whether that action was wise, or 
ven it had at least the merit of straightforwardness and 
courage, It has been sometimes spoken of as a bid for popu- 

larity in Oxford. The accusation betrays an absolute un- 

acquaintance with the then state of Oxford opinion." Tait 

always, then and afterwards, expressed confidence in the per- 
sonal character and high purpose of Doctor Newman him- 
self. But he distrusted his qualifications as a religious 

teacher. 
In the course of a discussion, which took place at Addington 
in 1877, he was asked to give his then view of Dr. Newman's 
character, The following is a note of his reply :— 


l *I have always regarded Newman as having a strange duality 


F 


of mind. On the one side is a wonderfully strong and subtle 
reasoning faculty ; on the other a blind faith, raised almost entirely by 
his emotions. It seems to me that in all matters of belief he first 
acts on his emotions, and then he brings the subtlety of his reason 
to bear, till he has ingeniously persuaded himself that he is logically 
right. The result is a condition in which he practically is unable to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood." 

To us it appears, not that blind faith was a characteristic 
of Newman's mental organisgtion, but that a severely logical 
bent of mind drove him to unquestioning faith as a refuge 
from logical conclusions, Tait’s note on Newman appears to 
us more applicable to Mr. Gladstone. One word more in 
connection with the Four Tutors’ Protest. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, Tait's favourite pupil, was at Rome when he heard of 
it. Thence he wrote a letter beginning, *O my dear Belve. 

Kee in which the following passage occurs, "seriously, my 
ear Greis, do not draw these Articles too tight, or they will 
strangle more parties than one. I assure you, when I read 
the monition of the Heads, I felt the halter at my own throat, 
Before leaving the tutorial period of Taits life at Oxford, it 
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his curly hair being said to resemble that of the statue in the Vatican. 
+ Another nickname. 
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is fitting that we should take note of Dean Lake's reminis- 
cences of it. His pronounced Scotchness, and correspondent- 
inclination to ‘Metapheesics;, rather than scholarship, im< 
pressed their memory on the Dean's, “ His intellectual character 
as a teacher often came out in lively hits at anything which 
he thought over-poetical or mystical ; he was anything but fond 
of Plato, and very impatient of his and Aristotle's discussions 
on ‘Ideas, and he was currently reported to have called one 
favourite writer—I think his own countryman, Brown—'a long 
winded old ass,’ while we retorted by humorous criticisms on a 
rather weary disquisition between the ‘Fancy and the Imagi- 
nation, which he had crammed up for our benefit out of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. As to his Divinity Lectures, he 
was, as well as I remember, a good deal exercised by-tl 
Calvinism of the 17th Article, and, indeed, when he was oir 
the point of standing for a Glasgow Professorship of Greek 
in 1840, where the acceptance of a Predestinarian Article was 
then generally swallowed as a mere matter of form, he at 
once, on hearing of this, declined to become a candidate.” 

Dean Lake bids us bear in mind that Tait was, throughout 
life, a man of action rather than of the deepest thought, and 
that his life at Oxford was passed at a very remarkable time, 
which made his position there a peculiar and very iso- 
ated one. 

With John Henry Newman he was not in sympathy, and 
“the one great power which then ruled and inspired Oxf 
was John Henry Newman, the influence of whose singulai- 
combination of genius and devotion has had no parallel there, 
either before or since," Professor Shairp, who gives evidence 
to the same effect, says: “ The influence which Newman had 
gained, apparently without setting himself to seek it, was 
altogether unlike anything else in our time. A mysterious 
veneration had by degrees gathered round him, till now it 
was almost as if some Ambrose, or Augustine, of elder days 
had reappeared.” He adds: “There was not, in Oxford at 
least, a reading man who was not more or less indirectly in- : 
fluenced by it^ The Senior Tutor of Balliol was influenced 
by it to latent hostility, did offer a cold shoulder to i€, found 
himself consequently in such isolated, ungenial atmosphere, 
as the man who cannot swim with a popular tide must alway: 
engender around him in any local little Pedlington. And ín 
some of its aspects, University life can be very Pedlingtonian 
indeed ; witness the recent row over the Spinning House case 
and Miss Daisy Hopkins at Oxford. 

The uncomfortableness of residence at Oxford was not long 
prolonged. Dr. Arnold died on the 12th of June 1842, and 
ten days later, Archibald Tait, mainly at the instigation of 
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Lake and Stanley, declared himself a candidate for the Head 
Mastership of Rugby; other applicants for it were Dr. C. J. 

aughan, Professor Bonamy Price, and Mr. Merivale. Lake 
had been an intimate friend of Arnold's and was well acquain- 
ted with his views and methods, After urging Taits candida- 
ture, he would seem to have been troubled with second thoughts, 
and, a few days before the election, we find him writing :— 

“O, my dear Tait, I do not envy you if you do get it. I quite 
quake for the awful responsibility, putting on that giant's armour, 
However, I really believe you are far the best. My main fears are 
for your sermons being dull, and your Latin prose, and composition 
generally, weak, in which latter points you will have, I think, hard 
work. But I earnestly say, as far as we can see, ‘God grant he 
may get it !?” 
tthur Stanley, too, had second thoughts, and, before the elec- 

tion had actually taken place, had ceased to support his quon- 
dam tutors assumption of fitness to wear Arnold's mantle. 
In spite of objections on the part of some of the Rugby 
Masters, Tait was elected by the Trustees, the issue having 
been finally narrowed to consideration of the relative merits of 
two of the youngest of the eighteen candidates—Archibald Tait 
and Charles John Vaughan—and Tait having been preferred. 
Whereupon, Stanley wrote to him: “The awful intelligence of 
your election has just reached me.” Again, a few days later, 
“I feel as if your appointment to this tremendous office, 
ithout an ordination, had given a shock to my tendencies 

elieve in Apostolica] succession which they will never 
recover.” Taits inauguration as Head Master was solemnized 
on Sunday, the 14th August 1842, and Stanley’s nerves had 
by that time so far recovered equilibrium that he was able to 
preach in the school chapel on the occasion. The New Head 
Master was, we are told, deeply moved by the sors Leturgica 
which gave, as the opening words of the Epistle for the day: 
‘Such trust have we througheChrist to God-wards, not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves ; but our sufficiency is of God." 
The Rugby tradition was at its zenith when Tait assumed the 
reins of government, and the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is of opinion that Tait and his second-in-command 
(afterwards Bishop) Cotton probably overstrained the amount 
reponsibility and high-strung sense of duty which Arnold had 
ide a part of the older boys’ education. “Some few boys 
ung off from it entirely,” and others came to Oxford in Tait’s 
earlier days overweighted. We, older Rugbians, had perhaps 
been as bad; but we used to think that the younger generation 
carried the flag of ‘moral thoughtfulness rather too high.’ 

. He (Tait) was not, of course, remarkable as.a 

scholar, and from the first wisely had the assistance of a composi- 
bn master, But his teaching was, so far as I can say, thoroughly 
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good in the main, better, I think, than that.of many: more 
brilliant scholars, and he always left on the mind of the sixth 
the idea of concientiousness and thorough work.” Tait staig 
seven years at Rugby, and worked very hard and very conscien-4 
tiously there, week in and week out, buoyed up with an inflated 
idea, peculiar to the locality, that Rugby was the centre of the 
world, and that only genius could fitly preside over its des- 
tinies; to which state of grace he assiduously strove to 
work up in a quietist way. Cotton summed up his position 
by applying to him Tertullus’ words to Felix: “Seeing that 
by thee we enjoy great quietness, and that many worthy deeds 
are done unto this nation by thy providence.” On the 22nd 
June 1843 the Head Master of Rugby was married to Cathe- 
rine, youngest daughter of Archdeacon Spooner, Vicar gi 
Elmdon. She had been theretofore an enthusiastic Tractarian® 
and, when she heard that one of the “ Four Tutors” was a can- 
didate for the Head Mastership of Rugby, she earnestly hoped 
that his candidature would be unsuccessful, : 

A year afterwards she was married to this če nozy. Such are 
the healing virtues and uses of propinquity. 

A severe illness, ensuing. on overwork, made Tait glad of 
the dignified retirement offered for his acceptance by Lord 
John Russell in the shape of the Deanery of Carlisle. It 
was generally supposed that his days of active work had been 
put a period to by rheumatic fever, and that the residue og 
his life would be devoted to lettered ease, an occasional-.pa 
phlet, an article in the Edinburgh Review, or classical and 
theological research. We find Lord Cockburn advising him 
thus :— 


“I see redeeming advantages in your new position, It will give 
you ease, consequently health, leisure, and, I trust, ambition to em- 
balm yourself worthily in some original work. . . . I know that, in 
point of usefulness and celebrity, the ‘crosier has no chance against 
the pen in the long run. Don’g doze upon the cushion, which is too 
often the only use that high official cushions are put to, I want you 
to write a great book on a good subject. Next to this—though they may 
be united— do, pray, distinguish yourself as the apostle and the type 
of that. common sense, which is: perhaps more rare than it might be 
among some Churchmen, though it be the Church's only true buttress,” 


Other friends wrote in a similar strain. "They. had very 
imperfectly guaged the mettle of their man. He did muc 
parish work, as well as work for the Cathedral at Carlisi 
and made himself known as an advocate of wide reforms in 
the University system at Oxford. “On April 25th, 1850, Mr. 
Heywood, the Radical member for North Lancashire, moved, 
in the House of Commons, a long resolution to the effect that 
all systems of academical education require modification 
from time to time; that the ancient English and Irish Uni- 
versities have not made such modifications, and therefore ar 
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not promoting, as they might, the interests of religious and 
useful learning, and requesting the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the state of the Universities, ‘with 
view to assist in the adaptation of these important institu- 
tions to the requirements of modern times.” The Oxford 
University Cominission was in the air at the time; and, when 
it was constituted, Tait was one of the Church dignitaries : 
appointed to serve on it, and was recognised, in the letters of 
his brother Commissioners, as largely responsible for the final 
shape which their Report took, and especially for the form of its 
practical recommendations. In addition to changes of con- 
stitution and sundry reforms, Dean Tait desired full enquiry 
into the whole question of the oaths imposed by Colleges on 
‘heir members. 
~~" Why,” he asked, “should a man be forced solemnly to call the 
Holy Trinity to witness that he will obey statutes which he knows 
to be almost entirely abrogated? To require this is surely to trifle 
with things most sacred. Any one who reads carefully the oaths 
required by some of our College statutes will grant that they are 
relics of a barbarous and irreligious state of society, and these awful 
denunciations will strongly remind him of the device by which Wil- 
liam of Normandy tried to entrap unawares the superstiticus con- 
science of his guest whom he thought neither promise nor common 
oath could bind. Some at least of the College oaths seem to be 
constructed on this principle of terrifying into superstitious obedience 
those whose consciences were not to be trusted. , .. These College 
oaths are often profane; they are always liable to be misunderstood, 
and they are apt to strain and destroy the fineness of the conscience, 
».. .. We earnestly recommend that the Legislature declare the 
imposition of such oaths to be altogether illegal." 
His colleagues on the Commission were too conservative to 
go with him in this reform, or in some others which he advo- 
cated ; but his assertion of liberal principles in the teeth of Tory 
opposition, at a head centre of Toryism, stood him in good stead 
with Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston and the Government 
of the day, and his elevation to a Bishopric was feltto be a 
mere question of time, the Only difficulty in the way being 
Lord Shaftesbury's objection to him, as belonging to the 
dangerous Arnoldian School. However, he was acknowledged 
much the best of that: school, and there being four Sees vacant, 
and some one or other having to be appointed, and Protestant 
Pope Shaftesbury’ being more fussy and hard to please than 
byisual, Lord Palmerston seems to have lost patience with him, and, 
mstead of nominating Dean Tait to Norwich, or “ elsewhere," 
as advised, pitchforked him ger saltum into the See of London, 
and doubtless chuckled over Lord Salisbury's astonishment 
and wrath at this interference with his assumed prerogative. 
Tait's biographers do not tell us this; but the story may be 


fairly deduced from between the lines, r 
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. At the time that Tait was preferred to an Ecclesiastical 
office, second in dignity and importance only to the Primacy, 
he had done scarcely any pastoral work ; he was unknown upon 
so-called religious platforms; he had scarcely ever attended < 
clerical meeting, and had never satin Convocation, And he, 
found himself regarded with suspicion by many clerics, who’ 
looked askance upon his association with the ‘ Sacrilegious 
Whigs.’ Strictly episcopal work he knew absolutely nothing 
about, and it was, we read, “startling, therefore, to others besides 
himself to see him placed quite suddenly at the head of the 
largest diocese in the world." 

We fail to see why it should have been startling; it 
was a fashion of the times to regard the Public Schools 
in the light of preparatory schools for the episcopate, and. 
Tait, after having done such service as he had for Uu 
Liberal Government of the day, and shown his fitness for 
more and better work of the same sort, could not but have 
known that he was sure of a Bishopric as soon as opportunity 
served. To suggest that he was surprised at his elevation is 
but a clumsy variation on the time-honoured Nolo Episcopari 
tradition, He was always man of action. rather than student, 
always by way of being practical, and, in the field of Parlia- 
mentary politics, he found realisation of. his concept of practi- 
cality ; all the more readily because, at the time of his transla- 
tion to the See of London, he thought humbly of his Episcopal 
Office, highly of its adaptabilities and pertinencies as a fur 
crum convenient for the efficient handling of public affairs," 
He had given definite pledges to no party in the Church— 
High, Low, or Broad—; he was free to make use of each and all 
as might seem advisable to him for the time being. His actual 
leanings were rather towards Evangelicism than otherwise, but 
Lord Shaftesbury's distrust of him, which involved want of 
confidence on the part of all the Low Church party, saved him 
from suspicion of partisanship in tgat direction. Of inclination 
towards what was then called Puseyism, the tutorial action 
he had taken when at Oxford sufficiently absolved him, Broad 
Churchmanship was, in the early forties, an insignificant and 
very-little-considered quantity in clerical politics. Tait entered 
on his career as a Radical Bishop eclectic as to his affinities, with 
a free hand, and the advantages pertaining to an almost blank 
and very neutral tinted record as far as sectional differences 
within the pale of the Church were concerned with it, Taits 
programme was substitution of Nationalism for Ecclesiasticism 
in the control and conduct of the Church's affairs. The new 
life infused into faith and worship by the vitality and propagan- 
dist virtues of the Oxford movement and “ the restless earnest- 
ness" of Bishop Wilberforce and men like-minded with him, 
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seemed to Tait to have isolated the Church, to be ever increas- 
ingly isolating the Church National, from Philistian regard, As 


in the Scandinavian Edda :— 
Nowhere was found Earth, 


2. Or high Heaven ; 
| A swallowing throat there was, 
} But no growth. 


One may notice how, in out-of-the-way world's Thules, not 
only Scotch ones and Scilly island ones, Red Indian and Fiji 
island ones too——-wheresoever in secluded pales and precincts, 
by whatsoever geographical name known, men and women 
have been stranded, and have for many generations lived an 
isolated, self-centred, unreceptive life—such modification of the 
gregarious inter-dependence proper for all societies has bred in 
them an exaggerated idea of their own importance. In Tait’s 

thinking, this was what had happened to the Church of England. 
Like the bumptious boy in Friends in Council, it wanted taking 
down, not one peg, but many. Iconoclasm was a dispensation 
it stood seriously in need of, with view to ultimate recovery, 
and re-establishment on a veritably Catholic basis that should, 
by embracing all dissents and alienations from its canon, do 
away with them. From the moment of his appointment Tait 
“ seems to have set before himself this national position as the 
one which needed all the emphasis he could give to it" He 
regarded the Church of England's efficiency rather as a means 
than an end,—a means of raising the Christian tone of the 
whole nation, whether in her legislature, her jurisdiction, or her 

bai life. It was his aim to make the Church, in fact as well 

as in theory, a National Church, ina sense quite other than as 
embodying or expressing the Official Creed. 

The first notable event of the London Episcopate was 
Bishop Tait's support of the Act for the establishment of a 
Divorce Court, as commentary on which course, and because, at 
the time, he incurred odium for taking, it, we cannot do better 
than quote at length a finely,ronical judgment delivered not long 
before the passing of the Act by Mr. Justice Maule in the case 
of a poor man found guilty of bigamy, who pleaded: * My 
wife was unfaithful: she robbed me, and ran away with 
another man, and I thought I might take another wife.’ The 


learned Judge retorted :— 

“ Prisoner at the bar, you were entirely mistaken. The law 

in its wisdom points out a means by which you might have rid 

. yourself from further association with a woman who had dishonour- 

ed you. But you did not think proper to adopt it. I will tell you 

what that process is. You ought to have brought an action for 
‘criminal conversation) That action would have been tried before | 
one of Her Majesty's Judges at the assizes, "That might have cost | 

you money, and you say that you are a poor working man, But 

that is not the fault of the law, You might perhaps have obtained 
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a verdict with damages against the defendant, who was not unlikely 
to turn out a pauper. But sojealous isthe law (which you ought 
to know isthe perfection of reason) of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie, that, in accomplishing all this, you would only have fulfilled the 
lighter portion of your duty. With your verdict in your hand, you" 
should have instituted a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court for a divorce 
‘a mensd et thoro) Having got that divorce, you should have a 
petitioned the House of Lords for a divorce ‘a@ vinculo? and should: 
have appeared by counsel at the bar of their Lordships’ House. 
Then, if the Bill passed, it would have gone down to the House of 
Commons ; the same evidence would possibly have been repeated there : 
and if the Royal assent had been given, after that you might have- 
married again. The whole proceeding would probably not have 
cost you more than £1,000, and you do not seem to be worth a 
thousand pence. But it is the boast of the law that it is impartial, and 
makes no difference between the rich and the poor. The richest 
man inthe kingdom would have had to pay no less than that sum 
for the same means of obtaining freedom from the marriage tie. The 
sentence of the Court is, that you be imprisoned for the term oF orth, 
day, and, the assize being now two days old, you are at liberty td - 
quit the dock.” Í 


What then first became known as Ritualism—a development 
which had been discouraged as unnecessary or inexpedient 
by the earlier Tractarians,* became the next matterof the 
Bishop's concern: a much vexed, unprofitable, seemingly in- 
terminable figment of vanity and disputatiousness, the vos 
and cons of which have, for nearly forty years, now been 
argued and involuted, and gone back upon over and over again 
in the press and in pamphlets zsgue ad nauseam, till the 
mummery has grown to be occasion for just wrath as well as 
sorrow with all Church-loving churchmen endued with comm 
sense, and not susceptible to that emotional devotion which mils 
linery women are subjectto. In this writing, disputes about 
vestments, ritualistic symbolism, &c.,. &c., will be referred 
to only when reference is necessary, in order to make the story 
plain i 

Meanwhile, we may note what Tait wrote to the Senior 
Churchwarden of St. George’s-in-the-East, in September 1859 :-— 
“It isnot by compulsory force of law, but by authority of 
a gentler kind, that a Bishop most effectively works.” As to 
the rioting at St. George's-in-the-East, we find it written :—— 
“The keepers of the dens of drink and infamy, who reap 
their nightly harvest from the sailors and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of London docks; were doubtless ranged, to a man, 
under the so-called ‘ Protestant’ banner during the St. George's 
riots of 1859. But it would be a simple error of fact to 1 
confound the mission work of Mr. Lowder with the movement, 






* Thirty years ago Ritualism was often styled Puseyism, and derived 
from Dr. Pusey, who always repudiated the frilling, and lost no opportu- 
nity of disclaiming responsibility for it, Even to this day, not a few * well 
informed’ people deem Ritualist and High Churchman synonyms, 
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such as it was, which produced these disturbances.” Mr. 
Bryan King, the Rector of the parish, went far beyond mere 
Ritualism, as will be seen from the following extracts from 
a catechism circulated by him among his parishioners :— 
Q. Are all the Bishops equal? 
A. All are equal in their office, but some are higher in honour 
than others, as Archbishops, Metropolitans, and Patriarchs, of whom 
the first is the Bishop of Rome, the Patriarch of the West. 


Q. What is the fourth commandment of the Church ? i 

4. To confess our sins to our pastor, or some of the griests, when- 
ever they trouble us. AN 

At what time may children begin to go to Confession ?' 

‘A. When they come to the use of reason, so as to be cNQable of 
mortal sin, which is generally supposed to be about the ame 9! 
seven years. ; 
Q. What is the Holy Eucharist?. ` 

A. It isthe true Body and Blood of Christ, under the appearance 
of bread and wine. 


Q. How do the bread and wine become the Body and Blood of 
Christ ? 


A. By the power of God, to whom nothing is impossible or difficult. 
Ultimately, Mr, King was compromised with, a benefice in 
acountry parish in the Diocese of Salisbury being procured 
for him. | 
Taits best work in London was, what his biographers term, 
Evangelistic work ; in connection with open-air preaching, 
Exeter Hall services, services in theatres, and so forth. No 
bos not a hopelessly impracticable bigot for the exclusive 
efficacies of local colour and zstheticism in religion, will in- 
cline to find fault with these novelties, and their hope of bring- 
ing home the realities of Gospel teaching to a scum of popula- 
tion so peculiar as that which drifts about the back-slums of 
London, They were the only means available of bringing that 
teaching home to them, And, though they were a stumbling- 
block to many good meg who could not see their way to 
countenancing good work unless it could be done in Church- 
es, and as by law provided, we cannot doubt, that in them 
righteousness and wisdom were of their outcome fulfilled. 
Tait persevered with them in the teeth of much opposition, 
open and veiled. Because of them he did not neglect the 
business of Church-building and parish extension in the fast- 
Y growing metropolis that was initiated by his predecessor, Di- 
"shop Blomfield. But he had a wholesome distrust of ‘ over- 
much machinery, and objected to more time being spent in 
discussing, arranging, and systematising the work of a Found- 
ation, than in doing it. Wherefore he preferred temporary 
makeshifts to nothing at all, and apathetic, too contented 
waiting on Providence for eleemosynary intervention. Azde 
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tor, et Dieu aidera seemed to him properer compass to 
steer by. Before he had been a month in office, he presided 
at a great meeting held in Islington to launch a scheme for 
building twelve new Churches at a cost of 450,000, It is 
noted that his speech on the occasion induced vigorous, andin < 
some quarters, unfriendly comment, Tug 

Not a few of his friends Were scandalised at “the Bishop’s 
undignified and almost Methodist proceedings" during the first 
lew weeks of By iscopite In February 1860, under the 
colourless tie Essays and Reviews, was published a book that 
created avgreat sensation, and stirred and provoked the Evan- 
gelical ine of the Church militants to fury, Tait’s biogra- 
p Meck to justify his behaviour with respect to this scandal 
aBOKthe correspondence arising out of it. We are unable to 
CO nsider it other than shifty and disingenuous. Arthur Stan: 
“zy commentes a letter to him (February 19th, 1861,) on thc 

sant ioject 5e My dear Bishop,—Thanks for your letter, The 
typographical correction. makes grammar, where before there 
was none, but unfortunately makes the sense (at least till the 
world is allowed to see the specification of the opinions thus 
denounced) worse than before." Dr. Temple's view of the 
Bishop's proceedings was expressed in his letter of ard March 
1861, which we have already quoted in full. : 

In short, in this affair, Tait made a lamentable display of the 
old Adam of proneness to be all things to all men. Close 
on the heels of the Essays and Reviews’ scandal, the first part of 
Bishop Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch appeared, in which 
as the Bishop of Labuan put it, his brother of Natal says, in’ 
short, that he can believe a miracle, but cannot believe in a 
bad sum and faise arithmetical statements, and so he falls foul 
of the book of Numbers especially; and points out what he 
conceives to be no end of numerical mis-statements as regards 
the numbers of the people at the Exodus, the number of 
priests, the impossibility of their making the journey to the 
Red Sea in the time stated, &c."&c. A worse heresy was 
contained in the Preface to the book. In which a Bishop of 
the Church of England who had subscribed its 39 Articles, 
proclaimed, as a general result of his study of the Pentateuch, 
his conviction that the early books of the Bible were so * unhis- 

š . . ^ . 
torical’ that he could no longer use the Ordination  ervice 
of the Church of England, in which the truth of the. 
Bible is assumed. Yet he did not feel called upon to resign Ñ 
his office in the Church of England! Logical outcomes are 
evidently not necessary sequences of an arithmetical turn of 
mind, when disassociated from slate and pencil. 

Part of Bishop Tait's primary charge to his clergy was con- 
strued as intended tọ shield such a case as Colenso’s. The 
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meaning of Tait’s words was always being misunderstood ; as 
must happen, perhaps, with most men who can go on speaking 
fluently for hours together on any given subject without notes. 

A'propos of Colenso's book, Dr. Lightfoot wrote, in a letter, 
deprecating its publication: “I feel very strongly, however, 
that it is a warning against overmuch caution in handiing such 
subjects, for a more frank and liberal treatment of the diffi- 
culties of the Old Testament, if it had been general, would 
have drawn the sting of Bishop Colenso’s criticism, even if it 
had not rendered the publication altogether impossible." In 
a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, ve Dr. Colenso's 
refusal to vacate his See, and the z7zpasse thereby created, Tait 
compromises, as usual :— 

* My opinion is that at present the wisest course would have Leen 
for each Bishop to deal with the existing scandal according to Fis own 
discretion, having regard to the circumstances of his own diocese, 
though I should have been ready also, had it appeared well to my 
brethren, to adopt and publish such a united resolution as that pro- 
posed by the Bishop of Winchester, to the purport that, having regard 
to the judicial character of several of their body, the Bishops, wnile 
deeply deploring the Bishop of Natal’s conduct, felt preclided, urder 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, from pronouncing, at this stage 
of the proceedings, an opinion which could be construed into a sen- 
tence. 

Bishop Wilberforce had more of the courage of his convic- 
tions. Speaking in the Upper House of Convocation :— 

* It seems to me, "' he said, “ that one means by which we can Dear 
our Witness against error is by setting solemnly the mark of this body, 

—- meeting synodically, upon such erroneous teaching by one of ourselves, 
and declaring that itis, in our judgment, false and dangerous.” F 
Bishop Gray, of Capetown, had the courage of Azs convictions, 
too, and, pronouncing sentence of deposition and excommunica- 
tion on his suffragan, sought to enforce itt The result of an 


appeal from this sentence to the Privy Council was, that Bishop 


Gray's own Letters Patent, formally given him by the Crowa in 
1853, were declared to cenvey no such coercive jurisdiction as 
they professed to convey, and to be practically worthless. As 
a crowning mercy, Mr, Keble extolled Bishop Gray's Charge, 
anathematising the heretic of Natal, as looking *'like a fragment 


of the fourth century, recovered for the use of the nireteent a." 
s! In the meantime Bishop Colenso had brought an action at law to 


secure the continuance of the income hitherto paid to him as Bishop 


? Chronicle of Convocation, May 19th, 1863, p. 1164. 

f“ In a charge delivered in the Cathedral of the Diocese o? Natal, 
he had come,” he said, to “a widowed diocese. The whole flock is without 
its pastor, "The clergy without their guide, counsellor, friend. The Church 
without its ruler. The duty of my cffice compels me, sede vacaue, to take 
charge of this diocese. I have come among you for the express pu-pose of 
doing so. During the vacancy the clergy will hold themselves responsible 
to me,"—(Bishop Gray's Charge, p. 35.) . 
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withheld in consequence of his deposition. On November 6:h, 1886, 

Lord Romilly (Master of the Rolls) gave judgment in Bishop Colenso's 

favour, and in the course of it controverted some parts of the legal 

decision given by Lord Westbury a year before as to the status of 
Colonial Churches and their Bishoprics. The prevailing confusion 
G 


| 
of Natal by the Council of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, and now: 


was thus worse confounded, and a fresh inaze of complication was 
opened for the sorely tried but undaunted Metropolitan of Capetown, 
who arraigned the judgment, zzore suo, as ‘a most imprudent judg- 
ment, artfullv framed to crush out all life and liberty from our 
Churches." ?* 


Tait could not resist the temptation of having a finger in 
this controversial fire, and, on Archbishop Lougley's refusal to 
meddle with it, took it on himself to send a circular letter to 
all the Colonial Bishops and Clergy, requiring certain specific 
information on certain administrative points. Of course, no- 
thing came, or could come, of this officiousness (except-a— 
free and easy Lambeth Conference of Pan-Anglican Bishops / 
“including old Vermont, the presiding Bishop, a jolly old man 
with white beard and wideawake hat." Nothing came of the 

| circular save that it provoked the ire of the indomitable 
African Metropolitan, who wrote to a friend :— 
* The Bishop of London has been very impertinently addressing 
not only all Colonial Bishops, but their clergy on questions at issue. 
He will get well snubbed, for the clergy are very indignant, and say 
that they should have been addressed by the Archbishop through 
their own Bishops. I have sent copies of my replies to him, to the 
Archbishops and to S. Oxon, and have written, in the name of the 
Synod of the Church, fully and formally to Lord Carnarvon. "] 


Tait had been indebted to the Whigs for his earlier prefer- 7 
ments: it was by the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli that 
he was elevated tothe Primacy.  Disraeli's letter offering him 
the appointment was sent a few days before the General Elec- 





* Bishop Gray’s ZZfe, Vol. ii., p..306. 

f Extract from Archbishop Taits Diary, 24th September. 1867:— The 
sermon by the Bishop of lllinois was wordy, but not devoid of a certain 
kind of impressiveness, The subject was ng clear —5 we fiil up what is 
behind in the sufferings of Christ, The characteristics of the Episcopal 
work, O\ryrets. The Bishop of Oxford was very much afraid of ridicule 
attaching to us all if the sermon were published, as the hospitalities of the 

. week were not very like afflictions. There certainly was an unrealitv in the 
sermon. The best part of it, one American Bishop pointed out, was a 
passage contrasting the world and the Church. : 

I like the Bishop of Illinois, and though certaiuly it appeared to me 
that he was too fluent, I do not know that I should have thought more of 
his wordiness if our American brethren had not spoken of it as they did, « 
telling the story of a. great speech which is made in their Convention. The 
speech ended, the Bishop retired, and in the room in which several were 
spending the evening was anew Dictionary. ‘What isit?' ‘You will see 
on the title-page that it professes to contain 4,000 new words, * Let us begin 
by returning thanks that our brother of Illions had not seen it, or he would 
have gone on for ever.’ ” 


t Bishop Gray's Zz/e, Vol, ii, p. 316. 
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tion of November 1868, and when (5th January, 1869,) he went 
to Osborne todo homage to the Queen, Mr. Gladstone had 
already been a month in office, and Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment was in the forefront of the political questions of the 
day. On the 6th of May 1888, a monster meeting, under :he 
Presidency of Archbishop Longley, was held at St, James’s Hall, 
at which a strong resolution against the proposed disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Branch of the United 
Church of England and Ireland was moved -by Bishop Tait. 
Six months afterwards, Archbishop Tait, loyally accepting the 
arbitration of the constituencies, as declared by the issue of the 
General Election, “declined thenceforward to stand in 
opposition to what was now the emphatic will of the 
nation, as declared by the almost unprecedented majority 
with which Mr. Gladstone had entered upon office in a 
Parliament chosen with direct reference to this very issue.” 
Towards the close of the year in which he was inducted into his 
new dignity, the Archbishop was prostrated by a paralytic 
seizure, and for nine long months lay between life and death. 
He lived, and he did the work of his office, for twelve years 
more, but he was never again the man he had been, never so 
vigorous either mentally or physically. -The pith of his life 
story is contained in the first volume of these memiors ; in the 
second (with the exception of the Irish Church Disestablishment 
episode already noticed) there is not much that demands notice, | 
p bambeth and Addington Park are—as compared with the multi- 
farious clamours and contests and bustlings of the London | 
See—by no means Castles of Indolence ; but well deserved | 
rest-houses rather, let us say. A Bishop of London zust be an 
indefatigable hard worker: the Archbishop of Canterburv is 
not expected to be much niore than an ornamental cornice in 
the structure of a State Church. Archbishop Tait was at San 
Remo, recruiting his health when, in 1870, agitation against the 
Athanasian creed waxed hot. From San Remo he wrote to the 
Bishop of London approving some amendment of the Rubric 
regulating its use, and then the matter drifted out of the range 
of practicalities. He expressed disapproval of the use of the 
confessional, whether for sisterhoods or others. He gave his sup- 
port to the Public Worship Regulation Bill. He made speeches 
in the House of Lords on various subjects. He personally con- 
ducted an excursive and voluminous correspondence. All the 
routine duties of his office he duly performed. But the rea] 
work of his life was over when he left London. On the morn- 
ing of Advent Sunday, 1882, he passed away peacefully and 
painlessly to his Eternal rest, tat 71. It was for him : Senectus 
ipsa est orbus. . 


[v 


ART, VIIL—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF INDIAN 
ANTIQUARIANS. 


No. II. 
PANDIT BHAGWA'NLA'L INDRAJI, Ps.D., HoN.M.R.A.S. 
His BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING. 


ANDIT BHAGWA'NLA'L INDRAJI was born on the 7th 
November 1839, at Junagadh, in Kattiawar, in the Western 
Presidency. His father, Indraji, had three sons, of whom Bhag- 
wánlál was the youngest. Among the numerous Hindu tribes 
and castes which are to be found in Western India, the Nágar 
Bráhmans form an important class. These Brahmans d 
again subdivided into six sub-classes, one of which goes by 
the name of Prasnorá Nagar Brahmans, and to this last sub- 
class Bhagwánlál belonged. These Prasnorá Bráhmans, like 
the Kathaks of Bengal, earn their livelihood by reciting the 
epic poems, such as the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, by 
chanting Vedic hymns, and also by the reading and the exposi- 
tion of the Shastras. At that time English education had 
not spread to such an extent asit has doneat the present 
day, and, consequently, there was then no school in Junágadh 
where he could learn the English language. Under these 
circumstances, the only education which he received, was wha 
the vernacular school of his native town afforded, 

Tt has been said that, of all institutions for education, home is 
the best, and it was in this last-mentioned school that Bhagwán- 
lá| mastered, under the direct supervision of his father, the Sans- 
crit language and literature, the knowledge of which stood him 
in such good stead long afterwards, when he was prosecuting his 
archzological researches. Besides having studied Gujaráthí in 
the Vernacular School, Bhagwánlál also studied the indigenous 
system of medicine with his father, However, his ignorance of 
the English tongue hampered him much in after life, when he 
applied himself to the prosecution of his studies in Indian 
Archeology, almost all the knowledge extant then, as now, of 
ancient Indian inscriptions, coins, sculptures and other anti- 
quities being expressed in the English language and contained 
in essays published in the Journals of the various Oriental 
Societies in this country and abroad. Hence he could “hot 
peruse these contributions to the elucidation of his favourite 
subject in the original, but only through the medium of transla- 
tions. After he had entered the service of Dr. Bháu Dáji,*that 
gentleman often translated them for him; but, after Dr. Bháu's: 
death, he experienced great difficulty in procuring trustworthy 
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and faithful translations, Especially when, after Dr. Bháu's 
death, Bhagwánlál began to write on archaeological! subjects cn 
his own account, he felt this difficulty all the more, as English is 
the only vehicle for the interchange of ideas on scientific and 
literary subjects, not merely between scholars, of different parts 
of India, but also between those of India and of Europe and 
America. English, moreover, is fast becoming, in this coun- 
try, the language by which the various races inhabiting it can 
communicate with each other. As a matter of convenience, 
all contributions to Oriental Archeology, Literature ard 
History are published in English. Being ignorant of that 
language, Bhagwánlál could neither read them in the original, 
nor express his own views on them in the same language. Hed 
it not been for the assistance rendered him by his master, Cr. 
IBháu Dáji, and, after his death, by Drs, Bühler, Codrington, 
Burgess, Peterson, Gerson da Cunha, J. M. Campbell and others, 
his merits as an Archeologist of the first order would have 
remained unknown to the world at large. 

When, in after life, his reputation as a scholar travelled to the 
remotest parts of the civilised world, and when savants of foreign 
countries began to correspond with him, Bhagwánlál's sense of 
his inability to correspond with them in English, which they 
understood, became simply galltng to his spirit. The only savant 
with whom he could correspond in his native tongue—Gujardathi 
—was Dr. Bühler, and, in corresponding with others, he was as- 

sisted by his friends, Drs. Bühler and Codrington, who frequently 
helped him in translating his writings in Gujaráthí into English. 
Somewhat late in life, Bhagwánlál applied himself to the learn- 
ing of the latter language, and so assiduously did he labour at it, 
that, it is said, heacquired a tolerably fair smattering of it, so as 
to beable to read and understand ordinary English. In spite of 
these difficulties, he so thoroughly mastered the different points 
of the views of foreign savants on archeological subjects, pub- 
lished in English, that he could explain to what extent he con- 
sidered them correct, and on what points he differed from them. 
How HE CAME TO BE AN ARCHJEOLOGIST. 

In the neighbourhood of his native town of Junágadh are 
the Gi»nar Hills, famous for the rock-inscriptions inscribed on 
them, among which are the far-famed Edicts of Asoka and of 

(some of the scions of the Saurdshtrian (Sah) and Gupta 
 Dynasties. During his childhood, Bhagwánlál had visited these 
hills, and had been perplexed by these writings in mysterious 
characters. He was ata loss to understand how they came to 
be written there, and still more so when he found that they 
were written in cave-characters ( Old Pali alphabet), of which 
he was ignorant. He felt a strange longing to fathom the 
secrets locked in these mysterious characters, a longing which 


uw 


grew with the growth of his years, and ultimately, through a 
strange combination of circumstances, was fulfilled. 

Fortunately there was at that time a European gentleman , 
in Kattiawar—Colonel Lang, by name—the Political Agent of ^ 
the place— who had a taste for archaeological pursuits, and took ^ 
much interest in epigraphic studies—especially in those con- 
nected with Girnar. This gentleman presented Mr. Manishan- 
kar Jatashankar—an educated native gentleman of the place— 
with a pamphlet containing Prinsep's paper on the Jadian Pati 
Alphabet, reprinted from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for April 1838. It contained the results of his re- 
searches in connection with the decipherment of the Old Pali 
alphabet, and set forth how, by a comparison of the then un- 
| known Pali symbols with the characters of the Devnagri alpha- 4 

bet, and then by a comparison of them with the Gupta alpha ii 
! bet, the writer came to discover the phonetic value of these'* 
| characters, and subsequently verified his discovery by decipher- 
ing with this key the inscriptions on the pillars of Allahabad, 
Delhi, Radhiah, Mathiah, on the rocks of Girnar and Dhauli, 
in the caves of Barabar, Junir and Khandgiri, and on the 
Buddhist coins. 

Bhagwánlál obtained the loan of this paper from the last- 
mentioned gentleman, and took two tracings of the alpha- 
bet on oiled paper, inking all the letters, I willquote his own 
words describing how he mastered these difficult characters : 
“ Subsequently I inked all the letters cn the tracing which 
made them more legible. Trying to read the Rudra Dama 


| 
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inscription by its means, I failed, for I found many compound 
letters and mátrás on it. After despairing of success, I wrote 
to a friend in. Bombay asking him to buy for me and send me 
copies of the Journals of the Astatic Society of Bengal, the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and of its Bombay 
Branch, containing articles on Girpar rock-inscriptions, which 
| were accordingly sent to me. The receipt of these Journals - 
gave a new stimulus to my studies, What I did to thoroughly 
| master the old cave-characters was, to write out from the printed 
| inscriptions a line in old characters and its transcript in San- 
scrit below each letter.. Thus I mastered the various forms of 
| the Old Pali alphabet of different periods." 


| His ACQUAINTANCE WITH DR. BHA'U DA'JI AND HIS à 
ARRIVAL IN BOMBAY, ' 

While Bhagwánlál was prosecuting his study of the Pali 

alphabet, Mr. A. K. Forbes succeeded Colonel Lang in 

the post of Political Agent of Kattiawar, and, being favour- 

ably impressed with the young Brahman’s archæological 

tastes, introduced him to Dr. Bháu Dáji, who, in October 1861, 

invited him to come to Bombay. 


B 
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Bhagwanlal knew that Dr. Bháu's tastes were of the 
same kind as his own, and, seeing that he would be able 
to make much progress in the company of that scholar, 
gladly accepted his invitation and came over to Bombay, 
bringing with him a valuable collection of 60 Sauráshtrian, 
or Sah, coins. After his arrival iv Bombay, Dr. Bháu Dáji 
introduced Bhagwánládl to Mr. Justice Newton, of the Bom- 
bay Supreme Court—-an accomplished numismatist of his 
day, and the then President of the Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society—who was at that time engaged in the pre- 
paration of his famous monograph on the Kshatrap, or 
Sah, Dynasty. Mr. Newton was much pleased with Bhagwan 
for his collection of coins, which included unique specimens, 
bearing the legends of Jaya Dama, Swami Chashtan and 
Nabapana, and which aided him much in the elaboration 
of his essay. At the same time Bhagwánlál made over to 
Dr. Bhau Daji the correct transcripts he had made of the 
Rudra Dama and Skandagupta inscriptions from the Girnar 
hills, and urged on him the necessity of carefully re-editing 
the Mauryan, Sah and Gupta inscriptions from that locality. 
Being Beas ofthe importance of Bhagwánlál' sugges- 
tion, Bháu deputed him to ,Junágádh, where he took 
EM D eum on paper and Ùloth of the Rudra Dama 
and Skandagupta inscriptions, and sent? them to the Doctor, 
The latter was much pleased "with-the accuracy of the 

oung Bráhman's work, and utilised his labours by reading 
boe thereon before the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 
cociety, on 14th August 1862. He further decided upon 
taking him into his own service. He accordingly made the 
proposal to the young Bráhman and invited him to come 
to Bombay, telling him at the same time that, should he 
agree to it, he would assist him much in the prosecution 
of his favourite studies. Bhagwanlal agreed to the terms pro- 
posed, and came to Bombay on the 24 ih April 1862. Dr. 
Bhau received him with open arms, and offered him quarters 
within the compound of his own house, treating him, not 
as his servant, but as his colleague in the arduous work of 
exploring the ancient remains of this country, while Bhagwanlal 
revered his patron almost to veneration, | 

In this literary firm, the strictly literary portion of the business 
was performed by Dr. Bháu Dáji, who went|through the whole 
iterature of Indian Archzology, while the young and indomit- 
able Bhagwánlál did the practical part of the work, that is, of 
exploring the various archaeological remains in different 
parts of the country, such as caves, monasteries, sites of old 
towns, ruins, rock-cut temples, and the like. In Apzil 1863, 
Bhagwánlál was deputed by Dr. Bháu to.thé rock-cut caves 
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at Ajanta, for the purpose of copying the inscriptions which 
he had begun to collect. As a result of this expedition, 
Bhagwán returned to Bombay in June with 23 inscriptions 
from the caves, on which Dr. Bháu read a paper before the _ 
Bombay Society on the roth July 1863. 


BHAGWA'NLAL’S JOURNEYS TO DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA. 


Bhagwanlal staid in Bombay throughout the rainy season 
of 1863, and spent his time in transcribing and copying 
various inscriptions from the caves -at Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, 
Bhendar, Junnar, Pitalkhori, and Náneghát. Before starting 
on his tour through India, in December 1863, Dr. Bháu 
Dáj had, on the recommendation of Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Governor of Bombay, made arrangements for deputing Pandits 
Bhagwánlál Indraji and Pánduráng Gopal Pádhyé to explo 
the Jain libraries, or dkdndars, at Jesselmere, and to take pil 
of such MSS. therein as might be interesting from either their 
rarity, their novelty, or their importance. Agreeably to these 
arrangements, the two Pandits started on their exploratory tour 
in the winter of 1864, and went to Jesselmere, in Rajputana, 
vid Karachi and Scinde. They stayed at Jesselmere for 
three months, and spent the time in examining the 2Zdndar 
there, and copying the MSS. But the library being situated in a 
dark, damp place, they had to do the copying work squatting 
upon their haunches on the bare damp ground. This brought 
on an attack of typhoid fever in the case of Bhagwánlál, who 
was laid up with it during the greater part of his three mont 
stay there. He somewhat recovered from his illness, howev 
in May 1864, and then returned to Bombay, passing throu,p 
Deesa on the way. 

In 1865, the year of the great financial crisis. in. Bombay, 
Bhagwan made up his mind to undertake an exploratory 
tour through the whole of India for the purpose of visiting 
the various ancient Hindu shrines and of personally in- 
specting the ancient stone, rock and pillar inscriptions to 
be found in various parts of the country, With a view 
tocarrying out this project, he obtained a year's furlough 
from Dr. Bháu Daji in 1868, and started on his tour 
through Upper India. First he went to Nagpur and Jabbalpur, 
and thence to Allahabad, where, with the sanctioh of the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, he erected a 
scaffold round the Lat, or Column of Samudragupta, and 
made, in the course of five days, a careful copy of the 
inscription on cloth, by means of which Dr. Bháu Daji was 
enabled to effect some corrections* in the historical part,— 
especially as regards the names of the kings and countries 


* four, Bom. Br. R. A. Sa Vol. IX. p. cxcvi ff. 
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coriquered by Samudragupta,—of Mr. James Prinsep’s version 
of the text and translation of that inscription.* 

Having “done” Allahabad, Bhagwánlál went to Benares and 
Bhithari, where he copied and transcribed the inscription of the 
Gupta King, Skandagupta, on the so-called Bhithari Zdz. He 
Bent this hand-copy to Dr. Bháu Dáji, who published,} with its 
aid, a revised reading of the text and translation, and Pandit 
Bhagwanlal himself subsequently gave out {his own reading 
and translation of the text thereof. From Bhithari he went 
to Mathura, where he carefully explored all the old temples, 
and other places of religious worship, and the ancient mounds, 
and copied many old inscriptions. From the neighbourhood of 
the Kankáli Tilá mound in that city, Pandit Bhagwaulal 
carried off to Bombay “a large bell capital of a pillar, sur- 
boe by an elephant and inscribed with the name of the 

-ndo-Scythian King Huvishka, 18 B.C,” This is apparently 

the relic referred to by Major H. H. Cole, Curator of Ancient 
Monuments in India,in his Third Report, published in 1885, 
in the following words: “Capital of the Indo-Scythian Period, 
formerly at Mathura, was removed by Dr. Bháu Dáji tc 
Bombay, and is now in the possession of his heir and should be 
recovered for the North-Western Provinces Museum.”§ Bhag- 
wánlál made extensive purchases of Bactrian and Scythian coins 
and of other archaeological curiosities at Mathura, and he re- 
turned to Bombay, bringing with him an extensive and valuablc 
puso of numismatic and archaeological curiosities, besides 






Opies of 35 old inscriptions. 

Through Dr. Bháu Dáji's efforts, the Junágadh Darbar pro- 
mised to send, at its own expense, a second exploratory expe- 
dition to Upper India, and Bhagwáulál was again selected for 
the work. Agreeably to this arrangement, Bhagwanlal left 
Bombay on the 7th March 1871, taking with him influentia’ 
passes and recommendations. At Dr. Bháu Dáji's instance, the 
Government of India issued 3 demi-official circular to the exe- 
cutive authorities of Mathura, Agra, Furrackabad, Allahabad, 
Ghazipore, Benares and Goruckpore, informing them of the 
Pandit’s mission, and requesting them to offer him as much 





i * Jour. A. 5. B., Vol. VI. (1837), p. 9697. 
t Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. S., Vol. X. (1875), p. 597. 
i Of. cit. Vol XVI. (1885), p. 34977 
'§ On the basis of this recommendation, the Committee of the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum entered into correspondence with the Director of Agri- 
culture and Commerce and F S Growse, Esq, C. S., for the purpose cf 
recovering this valuable relic from Pandit Bhagwánlál Indraji, But Mr. 
Growse's opinion was that it was uot worth while for the Government of the 
North-West Provinces to interfere in the matter, and it was accordingly 
shelved.—Vide “ Tke Minutes of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, 1883- 


I888,” p.79, ° 


* 
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Bhagwánldl was overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his 
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assistance as lay in their power, in the prosecution of his archz- 
ological researches, and to take care that he was not disturbed 
while engaged in these pursuits. Bhagwánlál's wife accom- 
panied him on this tour, in the course of which he visited sucs 
cessively Khandwa, Omkareshwar, Indore, Ujjain, Bhojáwar 
Bhilsá, Sánchi, Udayagiri, Benares, Allahabad, Delhi (wher 
he copied on cloth King Chandra's inscription on the so-called, 
“Tron Pillar”), Mathura, Agra, Kalsi. From Agra he went to 
Gwalior, where his wife's illness took a serious turn; he had to 
bring this tour to an abrupt termination, and returned to Bom- 
bay, through Allahabad, in March 1872. 

On his return, Bhagwánlál placed his wife under the treat- 
ment of Dr. Bháu Dáji, through whose fostering care she com- 
pletely recovered in the course of a few weeks. After » 





Bhagwánlál, who was now thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
research, made up his mind to revisit Northern India, and h 
started again in December, 1873. The expenses of this tour 


also were borne by the Junagadh Darbar. But, after starting, 


Bhagwánlál changed his original intention, and suddenly took it 
into his head to visit Nepal and the countries bordering on it. 
He accordingly turned his footsteps towards that country, where 
he carefully examined all the old temples round about Khat- 
mandu, and copied and transcribed many old inscriptions ; 
and itis said that he also visited the Yusufzai country and 
Beluchistan. After his return from Nepal, he heard that his 
master Bháu Dáji was lying dangerously ill of an attack gg 
paralysis which terminated fatally on the 29th May 220 





* guide, philosopher and friend," and he thought that the best 


tribute of respect which he could pay to the memory of the 


deceased scholar was to follow in his footsteps and to continue 
the work he had begun and which had borne such good fruits. 
After his master's death, accordingly, he began to write on ar- 
chaeological subjects and to publish them, in the form of transla- 


tions, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


Society, in which is embalmed the very essence of his master’s 


lifework. He-also began to contribute articles on the same 


subjects to the Lzdzan Antiquary. 


.His PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 


Bhagwánlál was a Hindu of the most orthodox type. Durin 
his travels he conformed, as far as practicable, to Hindu Cu S- 
toms and usages, He was so strict as regards articles of diet, 





that, while in Nepal, he used to partake of zoordal (Cajanus 


indicus —an article of diet which he used to take in his native 


country. His habits were simple; his demeanour was most 


tie 


humble ; and his life was purity itself. One who saw him. could 
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scarcely believe that there was such a "soul of goodness" 
concealed beneath such an unpretentious-looking body. “He 
had very high ideas of the greatness of the human mind and of 
b. righteousness of man's soul. On no mind perhaps had the 







orce of example told more deeply. In short, he combined in 
imself the mildness and urbanity of a Hindu, with the steadi- 
ness, patience and inquisitive spirit of a German, the ceaseless 
activity and energy of an Englishman, and the sereneness and 
contemplative turn of mind of a Jain Tirthankar.” He was 
charitably disposed towards the needy and the poor, and was | 
himself content with little. He was free from avarice and did 
not care at all for amassing money. The knowledge of native 
medicines, which he had learnt from his father in his earlier 
es was of great use to him in his mission of charity. Like 
mis master, Bhau Daji, he also used to see a goodly number of 
patients in the morning at his house in Walkeshwar—and dis- 
tributed medicines. He formed his ideal of a perfectly good 
man and of a sound scholar from a careful observation of 
whatever was good and great in the character of Dr. Bháu, 
and from a hearty appreciation ofthe learned Doctor's love of 
knowledge, not as a means to an end, but for its own sake. 
Bhagwánlál was slow, but accurate, in his researches. When- 

' ever he hit upon any novel fact, he kept it to himself and did 
not give it out till he had verified it. Thus many of the theories 


ropounded by the Pandit, though they appeared bold at first 
m 
d 









t, turned out in the end to be correct, Hewas patient and 
Xu2dding and never formed his opinions till after having given 
the matter in hand the most mature deliberation. Notwith- 
standing the many drawbacks under which he laboured, lie won 
his way to distinction as a first-rate antiquarian by his indo- 
mitable energy, his sheer courage, and the most enthusiastic 
devotion to science. He was a ripe Sanscrit and Canarese 
scholar, and delivered an address of welcome in the former 
language on the occasion of the visit of Signor A. de Guberna- 
tis, the Italian Orientalist, to a meeting of the Bombay Branch , 
Royal Asiatic Society. 





His DISCOVERIES. 


The nfost important discovery made by Pandit Bhagwánlál 
Indraji was that of the ancient Nágrí Numerals from the exa- 
Briostion of an inscription at Náneghát. He embodied this 
discovery in his paper entitled: “On Ancient Ndgré numer- 
ation: from an Inscription at Naneghåt”+t in which he an- 
nounced that the old Nagri Numerals are aksharas, or syllables, 
and that they are expressed on the Kshatrap, Valabhi and 


t Jour. Bom. Br. R.A. S., Vol. XIL, p. 404, also Jadian Antiquary, Vol. 
VI. p42 f. 
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Gupta incriptions and coins. From very remote times, in India, 
the practice of denoting numbers by means of letters has been 
prevalent, Goldstiicker, in his Pdxzvz, p 53, draws attention 
to the fact that numbers are denoted by the letters of the, 
alphabet in their order (i—2), and that, according to th 
Bháshya, this method of numeration is peculiar to JPámzz* 
and occurs in his famous grammar only, and exactly resembles ‘ 
the Semitic method of notation of numerals by the Abjad sys- 
tem and the Greek method by letters of the alphabet, Again, 
the Indian astronomer A’ryabhata, in his work entitled Avydsh- 
fasata, teaches usa quite peculiar numerical method of nota- 
tion by means of letters. With respect to Pandit Bhagwánlál's 
discovery, Professor Weber observes: “ The explanation of the 
Indian figures from the initial letters of the numerals has recent 
ly been rudely shaken,—see Bühler in /udzan Antfzguary, Vol. 
p. 48,—through the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘ Nagri 
Numerals’ by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, 262d, p. 42 ff. These, 
it appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in question. 
What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, for the 
rest, still obscure: the zero has not yet a place among them ; 
there are letter symbols for 4-10 (1-3 being merely represen- 
ted by strokes) for the tens up to 90, and for the hundreds 
up to r,000. "* 

His next discovery is in connection with an inscription + from 
the Kanheri caves. By decipherment of that record 
brought to light the name of Madhariputra, a new KAG 
of the Andhrabhritya Dynasty of Southern India, who hès 
hitherto been unknown to history. Iu the Visinu Purana 
occur the names of the first two kings of this dynasty, vzz., 
Gotamiputra, otherwise known as Yadna Sri, and Vasishthi- 
putra, altas Padumavi, or Pulumayi, and there was another 
king named Sirisena. Pandit Bhagwanlal identified Sirisena 
with Madhariputra of the KanherfCave-inscription, and inferred, 
from the fact of Gotamiputra and-Vasishthiputra being named 
after their respective mothers Gotami and Vasishthi, that the 
new king, Madhariputra, was named after his mother, Madhari. 

In his paper on the “ Coins of the Andhrabhritya Kings of 
Southern India” (Vol XIII., p 303), he subjected tlie leaden 
currency of these kings, which had, from time to time, beet 
di$covered in various parts of the Bombay and Madr 
Presidencies, to a careful examination, and classified them 
according to the kings by whom they had been respectively 
issued. From a decipherment of the legends thereon, he 















* Webers History of Indian Literature, edition : 1878, p. 324. 
+ A new Andhrabhritya , King, from a Kanheri Cave-inscription,” 
— four. Bom. Br, R. A, Sa Vol XII, p. 407. ) 
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drew up the following genealogy of the dynasty and the order 
of their succession :— 
I. Gotamiputra I. 
2. Vasishthiputra, 
FK. 3. Madhariputra. 
4. Gotamiputra IT. 

This paper on the Coins of the Andhrabhritya Dynasty still 
remains the standard anthority on the subject. In connection 
with these, his researches into numismatics, it will not be out 

` of place to allude to his study of a peculiar class of coins known 
as the “ Gadhiya ka paisa.” He embodied the results of his 
investigation into them in his paper on the “ Gadhia Coins 
of Gujarát and Malwa.”* He traced the name Gadhia to 
the Sanscrit word * Gardhabhiya,” meaning “ of the Gardha- 
2 S " and assigned them to a dynasty of Indo-Sassa- 
ings who succeeded the Vallabhi rulers of Gujarát, and 
who reigned over a great tract of country in Western India. 
He is of opinion that these kings imitated the currency of the 
Indo-Greek rulers of Bactriana, and has attempted to support 
this theory by an explanation of the way in which the human 
face and the fire altar appearing on the obverses and the 
reverses of the Indo-Bactrian coins have grown fine by degrees 
and beautifully less, till they are now represented by mere 
dots and lines on the so-called Gadhia coins. Bhagwánlál's 
monograph till lately remained the standard authority on"the 
subject, but recently the study of them has again been taken 
y another investigator, Mr. E. Leggett, of Kurachee, + 
His third great discovery is that of the edicts of Asoka 
and other Buddhist relics, in April, 1882, at Padana and Sopárá 
(near Bassein), the Oupara of the Greek geographers and Supa- 
ráká of the Mahabharata, He was greatly assisted in this work 
by Mr. J. M. Campbell, of the Bombay Civil Service, The 
“find” of these relics created a great stir, not only among 
the Orientalists of Europeeand India, but also among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and the Jains of Bombay. In this 
place he discovered not only a relic-casket containing frag- 
ments of the veritable bowl of Buddha, but also numerous 
beautifully-carved statues of the Great Master in various 
attitudes, gold flowers and beads, also coins of the Andhra- 
bhritya Dynasty, fragments of Asoka’s edicts, inscriptions from 
the Vakala or Brahmatekdi Tank there, and of several sculp- 
| tures from near the Chukreswar Temple. All these he has 
fully described and illustrated with numerous beautiful plates 
in his elaborate essay on “ Antiquarian Remains at Sopárá 
and Padana” Had not death overtaken him in 1888, he 









? four. Bom Br. R. A. S. Vol. XIL, p. 325. : 
T Vide Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1884, p. OF, 


- the Girnar hills. He remembered neither its site, nor its 
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would have followed up this great discovery, as he had intended 
to do, by the exploration of similar mounds in the forest 
to the south of Girnar Hill, With respect to this, his col- 
league, Mr. J. M. Campbell, writes: * “ Remembering the kind 
interest you took nearly ten years ago in the discovery b 

the late Dr. Bhagwánlál and myself of Buddhist relics in a 

mound at Sopárá near Bassein, I venture to offer you some 

account of the recent opening of a Buddhist mound in the 
forest to the south of Girnar hill, about six miles south-east , 
of the city of Junágadh in Kattiawar, Our labour and suc- 
cess at Sopárá brightened in Pandit Bhagwánláls mind the 
memory of the old brick mound he had seen as a lad among. 







find 





name. But he felt, if we went there together, we mi 
the mound. Leave-difficulties and the Pandit's too early 
prevented our carrying out the plan for a Girnar relic ha p 
-His next important researches were: in connection 4h 
the fifteen inscriptions from Nepal which he had collected 
during his tour in that country from the temples in Khat- 
mandu and its vicinity, and which he brought to the notice 
of Orientalists for the first time in the pages of the /xdzax 
Antiquary, Vol. IX., p 1637 These enabled Pandit Bhagwán- 
lal to fix the chronology of the early rulers of Nepal and to 
construct the history of that country about that period, The 
historical results of. these investigations he subsequently A 


oa 


cussed at great length in his paper on “ Some Consideratja; 
on the History of Nepal,” published in the Indian Antiqua 
Vol. XIII. p.411. The net outcome of this discussion is 
that the inscriptions collected by him, together with four others 
subsequently collected by Mr. Cecil Bendall, of the British 
Museum, in the same region, amply testify to the existence 
of a double Government in Nepal, vzz, the Lechkchhavikula or 
Suryavainse family (A.D. 330-754), issuing its charters from 
the palace of Managriha and using the Gupta Era; and the 
Thåkuri family ( A.D. 635-758) issuing its charters from the 
palace at Kailasakutabhavana and using the Harsha Era, The 
Lichchhavis reigned over the territory to the east of Khatman- 
du, and the Thakuris over the territories to the west of it. 
Bhagwánláls researches rescued from oblivion the names of © 
eighteen sovereigns of the Lichchhavi Dynasty, v/z, (1) Jaya- 
deva I., (2-12) unknown, (13) Vrishadeva, whose contemporary 
was Sivadeva L, (14) Sankaradeva, contemporary with Dhruva- 
deva, (15) Dharmadeva, (16) Manadeva, (17) Mahideva, 18 
Vasantasena or Vasantadeva ; and names of six sovereigns of 
the Thakuri Dynasty, vzz., (1) Amsuvarman, (2) Jishnugupta, (3) 








* 'TrüUmer's Record for March 1889, p. 5. . 
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Udayadeva, (4) Narendradeva, (5) Sivadeva IL, and (6) Jaya- 
devs;.Il. These inscriptions from Nepal were subsequently 
repe,...ned from the Judian Antiquary under the auspices of 
the Government of Bombay, under the title of “Twenty-three 
` Inscriptions from Nepdl, collected at the expense of H. H. the 
Nawdb of Jundgadh, Edited under the patronage of the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, Ph. D. &c. 
Together with some considerations on the chronology of Nepal, 
translated from Gujráti by Dr. G, Bühler, CLE.” The text of 
this work was printed at the Bombay Education Society's 
Press and its value is further enhanced by the addition to it of 
facsimiles of the older inscriptions executed by Mr. W. Griggs 
of Peckham. With respect to the historical results of Bhag- 
wanlal’s researches into Nepal inscriptions, Mr. J. F. Fleet, 
Y or the Bombay Civil Service, observes :* * His results, however, 
are unfortunately vitiated by a radical error, vzz, the reference 
of one series of the dates to the Vikrama Era, instead of to 
the Gupta Era, nearly four hundred years later, This was due 
partly to the misinterpretation of an important verse in the 
inscription of Jayadeva II. of Harsh-Samvat 153; and parily 
to the want of the key-note supplied by Mr. Bendall’s inscrip- 
tion of Gupta-Samvat 316. And it was, of course, the publica- 
tion of this last inscription that led me to look carefully into 
the whole matter, and at length to hit upon the fundamental 
mistake, without a recognition of which it might still be argued, 
that Mr. Bendall’s date of 316, for Sivadeva I, and Amsuvar- 
n, stands alone in belonging to the Gupta Era, and that, in 
spite of it, Dr. Bhagwánlál Indraji was right in referring the 
other larger dates to the Vikrama Era." 

Pandit Bhagwánlál was an accurate epigraphist. His readings 
of the text of some stone and copper plate inscriptions re- 
main standard authorities thereon up to the present day. 
The amount of work done by the Pandit in this department 
of archæological research "s extensive. I will mention only 
some of it: From the beginning of the ninth century to 
the end of the twelfth of the Christian Era, there reigned 
a dynasty of kings in different parts of Western India, known 
as the Siláhára Dynasty. The epithet of “the Lords of Ta- 
garapura " is frequently applied to the scions of this dynasty. 
It would appear therefrom that the city of Tagara was the 

k original capital of the kings of all the branches of this dynasty. 
Some antiquarians have identified Tagara with Daulatábád 
of che present day, but Bhagwánlál thinks it to be identical 
with the modern Junnar. From an examination of 16 dif- 
ferent inscriptions of this dynasty, Pandit Bhagwánlàál has 






* Corpus Inscriptionum Indzcarum-—Vol. Wil. The Gupta, Inscriptions, 
Appendix IV, p. 177. 
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come to the conclusion that there were three different branches 
of it, all of which reigned in different places at about 
the same period, and he has constructed the genealogical 
trees of each branch. The first branch, according to him, 
began with King Kapardi I. and declined in the reign of King 
Chhittarájá: this branch flourished from cerca 813 A.D. to cerca 
1026 A.D. Thesecond branch commenced with Jhalla Phulla 
and ended with Rahu. The seat of government. of this 
branch must have been some wherein the Southern Konkan. 
The scions of this dynasty at first owned allegiance to the 
kings of the Rashtrakuta Dynasty, and, after their subjuga- 
tion by the Chalukya kings, to the latter, This branch must 
have flourished from czrca 808 A.D. to cirea 1008 A.D. The 
third branch must have had its seat of government at Pan- 
halagadh, near Kolhapur. The first king of this branch wasa 
Jatiga and the last Bhojadeva IL, and it must have flourished 
from circa 918 A.D. to circa 1191 A.D. 

Pandit Bhagwánlál subsequently discovered, from two new 
Ráshtrakuta copper plate grants, published by himself, two 
new branches of the Ráshtrakuta Dynasty. The first plate 
came from the late Dr, Bháu Dájís collection and recorded 
a grant by a Ráshtrakuta king named Abhimanyu. The 
genealogy given in this plate shows that the kings men- 
tioned in it either were ancestors of the Rashtrakuta kings 
of Manyakheta, or belonged to some hitherto unknown 
branch of that dynasty. But it is so far certain, that these 
kings reigned earlier than the Ráshtrakutas of Manyak lapé 
The second plate was discovered in digging the foundatz* 
of a building in a village named  Antroli-Chhároli, near 
Surat, It records a grant by King Kakka, and the kings 
mentioned in it have the same names as some of those of 
the already well-known Ráshtrakuta Dynasty, but they can- 
not be made to fit into the published genealogy of that line. 
Most probably the kings of this plate constituted a separate 
Gujarát branch of the dynasty, earlier than the hithertó 
known Gujarat branch founded by Indra III. He had, be- 
fore this, published a new copper plate grant of the Chalukya 
Dynasty, which is in the possession of a P'arsí gentleman at 
Navsari. It records a grant by Siláditya Yuvarájá, son of Jaya- 
sinhavarman and grandson of Pulakesi II. From a careful 
study of the genealogy given in this plate and that given in | 
another Chalukya copperplate in the possession of a Parsí : 
gentleman at Balsár, he came to the conclusion that Jaya- 
simhavarman, the second son of the famous Chalukyan monarch, 
Pulakesi II., may have had two sons: Siláditya Yuvarájá of the 
Nowsari grant and Mangalarájá of the Balsár grant, and that 
Siláditya may have died, while heir-apparent, before Mangala- 
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iájá came to the throne, or Siladitya may have been dethroned 
by Mangalarájá in order to make room for him. 

He next published a copperplate grant discovered in digging 
a tank at Pardi village, 50 miles south of Surat. It records a 
grant by King Dahrasena of the Traikutaka Dynasty. Reading 
this plate in conjunction with Dr. Bird's Kanheri plate, described 
in the Archaeological Survey of Western Tudia, Separate Series, 
No. 10. p. 57/7 Pandit Bhagwánlál proved the existence of 
a Traikutaka Dynasty, and that King Dahrasena must have 
been a great and powerful monarch, for he performed the Aswa- 
medha sacrifice. In the /udian Antiguary for March, 1887, 
he published his reading of the text, with a translation, of the 
Sirpur copperplate grant of the Maharaja Rudradása, and in 
the same journal for March, 1884, a new copperplate grant of 


the Gurjjara dynasty. In 1879, Pandit Bhagwánlál published, 


for the first time, his reading of the text of the copperplates 
which were discovered near llichpur, in East Berar, knowr as 
the Chammak Copperplate Inscription. They were obtained 
by Captain (now Major) Szezepanski and forwarded by him for 
report to Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, who exhibited them at a 
meeting of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society: They 
record a grant by Maharájá Pravasena II. of the Vàká:aka 
Dynasty. In 1885, he published his own reading of the 
text?, with translation, of the Mankuwár Inscription of the 
early Gupta King Kumaragupta, which occurs on the front 
of the pedestal of a seated image of Buddha, which, when 
t came to the notice of General Cunningham, was in a garden 
at Mankuwár, a small village in the Allahabad district of 


` the North-Western Provinces" S In. 1881 he published, in 


f 





the Indian Antiquary, Vol X., p. 125%, his revised reading of 
the text, with translation, of the inscription of the early Gupta 
King Skandagupta, occurring on a grey sandstone column 
in the village of Kahaum in the Gorakhpur district of the 
North-Western Provinces. In 1884 he published inc'den- 
tally, in the Judzan Antiquayy, Vol XIII, p. 428, note 55, 
his own reading of the text of the inscription of the Mankhari 
chieftain, Anantavarman, occurring on a smooth polished surface 
of the granite rock over the entrance to the “ Lomasa Rishi 
Cave?" in the Barábar Hill, to the north-east of Gaya in Behar. 
Besides himself deciphering and translating inscriptions, 
Pandit Bhagwánlál assisted others in the solution of difficult 
archeological questions. Mr. Fleet, in his Gupta Inscriptions, 


* Vide Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, p. 5qff. Also 
Fleets Gupta Inscriptions, p. 235. 

t Vide Jour, Bom, Br. R. A. Sa Vol. IX. p. lxi. 

i Vide Jour. Bom. Br. R. A. S., Vol. XVL, P. 354s 

$ Fleets Gupta Inseripiions, p. 45. 
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Vol. III., p. 31, of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, tells us 
that it was Pandit Bhagwánlál who first pointed out to him that 
* Kakanada (ZZ, the noise of the crow) is the ancient name of 
Sanchi itself, This is shown by its occurring in at least two 
of the inscriptions of the Asoka period in the neighbourhood, 
to which my attention was directed by Dr. Bhagwánlál Indraji." 
General Cunningham, at page 79 of Vol. XVI of the Avcheo- 
logical Survey of India, published in 1883, tells us that 
Dr. Bhagwánlál Indraji, apparently in a letter to him, had 
pointed out that the name of Isánavarman should be substituted 
in line 7, for the Sántavarman of Major Kittoe's transcript 
of the stone-inscription of king Adityasena from the village 
of Aphsad in the Nawadah Sub-division of the Gaya District 
in Behar. Pandit Bhagwánlál supplied General Cunningham _ 
with a reading of the text and a partial translation of the inscrip- ` 
tion of the Magadhi Gupta King Jivitagupta IL, occurring on 
two contiguous faces of a pillar in the entrance-hall of a temple 
on the west side of the village of Deo-Baranark in the Shaha- 
bad District of Behar. He also, to a certain extent, assisted 
Mr. Fleet in deciphering the inscription on the copper-seal of 
King Harshavardhana of Kanouj (A. D. 607), now in the 


possession of a native merchant in the town of Sonpat in the 


Delhi District in the Punjab,* . The same gentleman was also 
assisted by him in the decipherment of the more pointedly 
damaged passages of the Sarnath Stone-inscription of Prakata- 
ditya, King of Kasi or Benares, 

In addition to the inscriptions mentioned above, Pandit Bha 
wánlál has also published “Revised Facsimiles, Transcripts and 
Translations" of the following inscriptions:{ The inscription 
No.I is from the lintel on the north door of the hall of the 
Temple of Amarnath, which “is about 414 miles south-east 
of the town of Kalyan and about 33 miles north-east from 
Bombay, and which is one of the richest and most genuine 
examples of Hindu architecture in*that Presidency, and is 
apparently as old as the r1th century." Plaster-of-Paris casts of 
this interesting record are included both in the archzological 
collections of the Indian Museum, Calcutta,§ and also 
in the museum of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
located in the Town Hall of that city. This inscription was first 
published by Dr. Bháu Dájij] and Bhagwánlál subsequently pub- 
lished his own revised reading of the text and translation there- 
of. Itisdated 982 Samvat, and mentions the names of two 


* Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, n. 23x. t Of cih, p. 284. 

l Vide Jour. Bom. Br, R. A. Sa Vol. XIL, o. 329. 

§ Anderson's Hand-book of the Archeological Collections in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Vol. Il, p. 313. 

l| Vide Jour. Bom. Br, R, A. S., Vol. IX., p. 290. 
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kings, Chhittarájádeva and Mamvánirájádeva. From a compari- 
son with Dr. Bühler's Bhandup grant, Pandit Bhagwánlál came 
to the conclusion that these two kings most probably were scions 
of the Siláhára Dynasty—the latter being the successor of 
the former, flourishing in saka 982, or 1060 A. D. The ins- 
cription No. II, is contained on a stone which was found near 
Government House, Parel, Bombay, and now adorns the 
collection of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. It 
is 6-9" long and 1-5” in diameter, in the form of a pillar 
with one flat face, on which the inscription is cut. It was 
written in Saka 1109 (A. D. 1186) and records a grant by 
the great ruler of the Konkana, Aparaditya. There is nothing 
in the inscription from which it can be determined to what 
dynasty of kings the grantor belonged, but Pandit Bhagwan- 

y argues that, as, about the date recorded on this inscription, 
the Siláhára Dynasty ruled over the Konkan, and as Aparáditya 
is described in it as the sovereign of the Konkána, he most 
probably belonged to that dyuasty and is most probably the 
same Aparáditya of that line who wrote a commentary cal.ed 
Apardrka or the Hindu Law of Yajnavalkya. 


HONOURS FROM LEARNED BODIES. 


Pandit Bhagwanlal’s contributions to the literature of Indian 
Archeology often announced important light-bringing dis- 
coveries and attracted a good deal of attention from <he 
Orientalists of this country, as well as of Europe. in course 
of time Bhagwanlal came to be recognised as one of the lead- 
& exponents of Indian Archaeological science both here end 

abroad, and his reputation gradually spread to the remotest 
parts of Europe, It was the great ambition of Bhagwanlal’s 
life that his merits should meet with recognition from European 
savants, and subsequent events show that this longed-for 
recognition came at last, though slowly, from the learned 
bodies of this country and Europe. For his important re- 
searches Pandit Bhagwanl&l was, in 1877, on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr Codrington, elected an Honorary Member of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, In January 
1882, the Government of Bombay nominated him a Fellow of | 
the University of Bombay. In October, 1883, the Board of 
the Royal Institute of Philology, Geography and Ethnology 
of the Netherlands-India at the Hague elected him „one of 
t their Foreign Members, In January 1884 the famous’ “Univer- 
sity of Leyden conferred upon him the Honorary” Degree of 
Ph.D. or Doctor of Philosophy. At about the same time 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland elected him one of their Honofary Members. 
Besides these marks of distinction showered upon him one 
after another, Pandit Bhagwánlál was invited to“take part in 
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the annual sessions of the International Congress of Oriens 
talists, held in various towns of Europe. The Pandit res- 
ponded to two, at least, of these invitations, namely, those 
from the Leyden International Oriental Congress, held in Sep- ; 
tember 1883, where he read a paper on * The Hadthiguimphé and 
three other Inscriptions im the Udayagiri Caves ;’ and from the 
Vienna International Oriental Congress, held in 1886, before 
which he read his dissertation on “ Two New Chalukya Inscrip- 
ons." 


i 


His DEATH AND BEQUESTS. 


Pandit Bhagwánlál had been ailing for a long time and at 
last dropsy set in. He succumbed to it on Friday, the 16th 
March, 1888, at his house in Walkeshwar. During his illness, 
he was visited by his many Native and European friends, 
among whom may be mentioned the names of the celebra dN 
French Orientalist M, Emile Senart and Dr. Peterson and Mr. 

| J. M. Campbell, His death was deeply regretted by a large 
circle of relatives and acquaintances, and was felt as a per- 
sonal loss by many of the latter, He had, before his death, 
executed a will, by which he left instructions asto how he was 
to be cremated. He had himself performed all his own svadh 
ceremonies in anticipation of death, so that they were not to be 
| gone through again after his death. He left instructions 
| to the following effect: Just as the vital spark as about 
| to flee from the body, a portion of the earth from the Ganges, 
which he had collected during his life time, was to be spread on 
the floor, and hís body gently placed over it. Ganges voi 
| which he had also brought with him to Bombay, was the 
| to be sprinkled over his body, and a few drops poured inf 
| his mouth. Then a white sheet, which hé had provided during 
| his lifetime, was to be wrapped round:his body, leaving the 
face open. After death the sheet was to be drawn over his 
face, but not again removed, Four friends were to carry him 
to the funeral-pyte, and no weeping was to be made for him, 
Only the name of God was to be repeated. After cremation 
was over, they were to return to his house, and, after sitting 
| silently for some time there, they were to return to their 
respective homes. After that, tidings of his death was ‘to be 
communicated, by letter, to his relatives in Kattiawar, request- 
ing them, at the same time, not to weep for him. All these 
instructions were fulfilled to the letter by his executors. By 
his will he disposed of his moveable and immoveable proper- 
ties in the following way : He bequeathed his valuable collecr 
tion of MSS. of Nepalese Buddhist Literature, Jain MSS, 
and of a few other MSS. pertaining to the Brahman portion 
of the Vedic Literature, to the Library of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. He left his valuable collection 
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of the coins of the Sauráshtrian Dynasty of Western India 
to the number of some 700 specimens, which include several 
fine coins and several bearing the legends of four new kings, 
, and his other collections of coins of the Andhrabhritya and 
and other Dynasties of Southern India and of many other 
miscellaneous old coins to the British Museum in London. 
To the same institution he bequeathed his collection .of in- 
scriptions, including the large bell-shaped pillar capital bearivg 
a Bactro-Palt inscription, dated 18 B. C., of the Indo-Scythian 
King Huvishka, and of all his copper, brass and stone images, 
engravings and objects of antiquarian interest. He directed 
his valuable library of published works on Indian Archzo- 
logy to be presented to the Native General Library at Bombay. 
He directed all other stone and copperplate inscriptions, 
vhich belonged to other persons, but were in his possession by. 
way of loan, to be returned to their respective owners. As 
Pandit Bhagwanlal died childless and left no other heir to 
succeed to his property, he bequeathed his modest dwelling- 
house at Walkeswar to the Cutchi Bhatia community, for the 
purpose of being used as a Sanitarium by such high caste 
Hindus as might choose to doso. This house had been built at 
the expense of, and presented to him by, his fellow-citizens 
of Joonaghur, as a mark of their appreciation of his scholar- 
ship and of their respect for his high qualities of head and 
heart. 
After his death, Professor Peterson wrote an obituary notice 
= Bhagwanlal Indraji in the columns of the Academy. 
: Hon’ble Javerilal Umiashankar Yajnik has published his 
personal reminiscences of that scholar and antiquarian. Pro- 
fessor DeGubernatis has, in his Peregrznagiont Indiane,* given a 
graphic account of his visit to Pandit Bhagwánlál in his house 
at Walkeshwar. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WRITINGS. 


Pandit Bhagwanlal has left behind him an extensive series of 
notes in Gujarati of his various journeys through Upper India, 
of his visit to Beluchistan and the Yusufzai country, of his ex- 
periences in Nepal and of the discoveries he made in that 
country, of Buddhistic caves and of the inscriptions carved there- 
on. Many of these notes are in the shape of letters addressed to 
his friend Mr. Karsandás Vallabhdás, whom he subsequently 

-appointed executor of his will. During his last illness, when 
he found that the day of disSolution was near, he dictated, 
to his above-named friend, his views on the history and chrono- 
logy of the Kshatrap Kings of Sauráshtra, which he had 





^ Peregrinasiont Indiane by A. DeGubernatis, Three volumes, Pub- 
ished by L. Niccolai, Firenze (Florence in Italy)., 
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arrived at after mature deliberation and careful study of their 
inscriptions and coins, extending over a number of years, 
These are still unpublished. The Government of Bombay 


was publishing a series of the statistical and descriptive : 


accounts of the different districts in the Bombay Presidency, 


under the title of “ Tke Bombay Gasetteer.”” It had been ' 


intended that the first volume of the work should include 
early historical accounts of the chief divisions of that Presi- 
dency. To Pandit Bhagwanlal was entrusted the ‘task of 
drawing up the account of the early history of Gujarát. He 
was greatly assisted in this task by a young man named 
Ratirám Durgáram Dvivedi, B. A., possessed of a taste for 
archaeological pursuits. With his collaboration, Pandit Bhag- 
wánlál finished about three-fourths of the work, which is now 


in an advanced state for publication. The remainder of they 


work is said to be in the shape of notes in the Pandits own 
handwriting, which are now in the possession of Mr. Karsan- 
das Vallabhdás . His published writings may be classi- 
fied under five heads; (1) General Archaeology ; (2; Epi- 
graphy ;(3) Numismatics; (4) History, and (5) Miscellaneous, 
Of the papers published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch- 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, all of which I have carefully gone 
through, that on the “ Antiquarian Remains at Sopárd and 
Padand” is a very elaborate and long one, and forms by 
itself a small treatise on that subject. His article on * Zhe Coins 
of the Andhrabhritya Kings of Southern India” is also a long one. 
Of the papers published in the Judian Antiquary, that o 
* Inscriptions from Nepal" is an elaborate essay, and was =~ 
quently published in book form, under the auspices of tio 
Government of Bombay, under the title of * Zuscriptions from 
e : By Bhagwánlál Indraji. Translated by Dr. George 
ühler,” 


I.—GENERAL ARCHÆOLOGY. 
(Journal of the Bombay Branch ofethe Royal Asiatic Society.) 
1.—Antiquarian Remains at Sopárá and Padana. Vol. XV. 


. P 273. i 
2,—XExhibition of, and Remarks on, some Antique Brass Vessels 
dug up near Bombay, bearing Inscriptions in Hála-Cana- 
- rese Characters, Vol. XII., p. iii. 


II.—EPIGRAPHY. 
(G).—ROCK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS. 


* 






y 


(Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.) P 


I.— Revised Facsimile, Transcript and Translation of Inscriptions, 
Vol. XII. p. 329. 

2.—On Ancient Nágri Numeration: from an [Inscription 
at Náneghát, Vol. XII., p. 404. 

3.— Transcript and Translation of the Bhitái Lat Inscription, 
Vol. XVI, p. 349. 
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4.—-An Inscription of King Asokavalla, Vol. XVI, p. 357. 
5.—Mankuwár Stone Image Inscription of Kumaragupta of the 
year 129, Vol. XVL, p. 354. 


(Indian Antiguary.) 


6.—Ancient Nágri Numerals with a Note by Dr. Bühler, Vol. 
N, VI., p. 42/7 and 48. 
7.—' The Inscription of Rudra D&m& at Junagadh. 
8. —Inscriptions from Nepal, Vol. IX. p. 1637. 
g—Inscription from Kám or Kamvan, 
10,—The Inscriptions of Asoka. 
Ir—Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta of the 
year 141, Vol. X, p. 12577. 
12.—Àn Inscription at Gayá, dated the year 1813, of Budhás 
Nirván, with two others of the same period. 
13.—A Bactro-Pali Inscription of Siáhár, 
14.—Barabar Hill Cave-insciiption of Anantavarman, Vol, XIIL, 
p. 428, note 55. 
WH (Proceedings of the Leyden International Oriental Congress for 1883.) 
I5.— The Hathigumpha and three other Inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri Caves hitherto known as the Inscription of King 
Aira. e 
(Proceedings of the Vienna International Oriental Congress for 1886.) 
16.—Two New Chalukya Inscriptions. 

The following posthumous paper of Pandit Bhagwánlál was read before 
the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, and is referred to in that So- 
ciety's Journal; Vol. XVII. (Proceedings) :— 

17.— Six Unpublished Vallabhi Inscriptions " by the late Pandit 
Bhagwánlál Indraji (communicated by Dr. P. Peterson), 


h Vol. XVIL, Part 1I. (No. XLVII), p. iv (to be published in 


full in next number). 





(06.)--COPPERPLATE INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 


1.—Copperplate of the Silahara Dynasty, Vol. XIII, p. 1. 

2,—-A new Copperplate Grant of the Chálukya found at Navsari, 
Vol. XVI, p. rz. 

(3 and 4)—New Copperplate Grants of the Rashtraktita Dy. 
nasty, Vol. XVI, p. 88 and 105. 

5.—A  Copperplate Graft of the Traikutaka King Dahrasena, 
Vol. XVI, p. 346. . 


The following paper was read before the Bombay Brauch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and is referred to in the Proceedings, but is not published 
in its Journal :— 

G&—' On a Copperplate Grant found near Chiplun," Vol. XVI., 
p. xxiii, 
| (Indian Antiquary.) 
k 7.—Sirpur Copperplate Grant of the Maharaja Rudradása, Vol. 
XVI. (March number for 1887). 


8.— A new Gurjará Copperplate Grant, Vol, XIII. (March nume 
ber for 1884). 


(Notes on the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajanta, being No.9 of the 
separate pamphlets of the Archeological Survey of Western India.) 
9.—Chammak Copper-plate Inscription of the Mahdraj& Pravara- 
sená II., p. 54ff. 
VOL. XCV.] 10 
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III,—NUMISMATICS. 

(Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 
1.—Gadhia Coins of Gujarat and Malwa, Vol. XII., p. 325. 
2.—Coins of the Andhrabhritya Kings of Southern India, Vol. 

XIII. p. 303. l 
IV.— HISTORY. 
(Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 


I.—A new Andhrabritya King : from an Inscription at Náneghât. 
Vol. XIL, p. 407. 


(indian Antiquary.) 


| 2.— Ihe Shaiva Prakram$. 
3.—A New Yádava Dynasty. 
| 4.—Some Considerations on the History of Nepal, Vol. XIII. 
| . p. 411. 
V.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
| 1.—Bombay Gazetteer (portions relating to Archaeology in differe- 
volumes). 
2.— Contributions to Dr. Burgess’ Reports of the Archeological 
Survey of Western India :— 
(a) Deo-Baranark Inscription of Jivitagupta IL, Vol. 
XVI., pp. 68 and 73. 
3.7 Inscriptions from the Cave-Temples of Western India, with 
descriptive notes, Edited by Dr. Burgess. 
4.—Twenty-three Inscriptions from Nepal, by BhagwánlÁl Indraji. 
Translated by Dr. G. Bühler. e 


SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M.A, B.L 


Addenda and Corrigenda to ** Biographical Sketches of “fi 






Antiquarians,’’ Wo. I. 


Dr. Bháu Déji, G.G.M.C., Hon. M.R.A S, published in the Casi 
| Review, No. CLXXXVIII. (April 1892), page 311 :— 
Addenda. 
After line 34, in page 314 (His career), read :— 
“On the 22nd December 1863, Dr. Bháu Daji started from Bombay, 
in company with Messrs, Cursetji Nusserwanji Cama, Ardeshir Framji 
. Moos and a number of other friends, ona journey through Southern India, 
the North-Western Provinces, Bengal and Upper India, A very interest- 
ing narrative of this tour was subsequently written by Mr, Moos and 
published under the title of “ Travels in India” 


After the words | the Committee,” in line 40, in page 314, read t — 


Dr. Bhau Dáji had been elected Member of the Bombay Branch of 
‘tthe Royal Asiatic Society in 18:2. He was elected a member of the 
Museum Committee thereof in November 1859. In 1848, the Government 
of Bombay, on the recommendations of the Honorable the Court 
Directors and the Supreme Government of India, appointed a Cave 
Temple Commission to institute a general investigation into the number, 
situation and character of the Cave "Temples, monasteries and other 
ancient Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jain remains within the territories 
of the Bombay Government. Dr. Bháu Dáji was, in November 1860, 
elected a member of this Commission, which formed another department 
of the Bombay Branch, of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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After line 39, in page 316 (His Personal characteristics), vead = 


Another anecdote is told of his sincere affection for this Gujáráti 
Bréhman Bhagbanlal, Dr. Bháu Dáji somehow heard that the Pandit 
was suffering from ill-health while in Nepal, on account of the unwhole- 
‘some Zoor dal (Cajanus Indicus) which the latter used to partake of as 

fis daily meal. So anxious did he become on the latter's account, that 
^he forthwith sent a quantity of it from Bombay to the Pandit's address 
at a cost which was double the amount of its original price. The Postal 
authorities were perfectly at a loss to account for “the grain being sent by 
post, and suspected that something else was being smuggled within the 
bags. Sothe Postal authorities in Nepal, when “delivering the parcel to 
Bhagbánlál's servant, opened it and, to their utter surprise, found a large 
quantity of pulse. 


After the word “ died’ in line 25, in page 319 (Ais Death, &c.), read i— 
Of a severe attack of paralysis. 
After line 40, in page 320(A Bibliography of his Writings), read :— 

i IIg.——Abstract of an English Translation of a Copperplate Grant (from 


302) in the old Devnágri character, dated 4329 of the Kaliyuga, z e, 
A.D. 1247.—" Vol. VI., p. Ixvi. 


* 110,— Discovery of Historic Names and Date, Ze, of King Kokalla of 
the Kalachuri Race and 799 Saka, in the Kanheri Cave-Inscriptions of the 
Island of Salsette”—Vol, VI., p. lxvi. 


After line 27, in page 321 read : “ Marathi Schools and Schoolmasters ;” 
in article that appeared in the Bombay Quarterly Review by Bháu Dáji, 
SC. 
Corrigenda, 


in line 39, in page 319 (fis Death and Post-Mortuary Honors) for 

“A prize, bearing his name, has been founded . . . . . . . Gown to 

. marks in Sanscrit.," read ;— 

In March 1876 the Honorary Secretaries tothe Bhau Dáji Memorial 
Funder instructions of the Committee of that Fund, offered to the 

ombay University, Government Promissory Notes with Rs. 5,000 for 
the purpose of founding, in memory of the late Doctor, an annual prize, 
called the“ Bhau Dáji Prize,” consisting of books of the value of Rupees 
two hundred, to be awarded to the Candidate who passes the B.A. Exami- 
nation of that University with the highest marks for profictency in 
Sanskrit. On the 31st March 1876, the Senate of the University of 
Bombay accepted the Committee’s offer and founded the prize in that 
very year. . 

After line 22, in page 321, d 2 Bo the Identity of the Balhorá di 
nasty of Ara Writers, . . 00. downto, . . 5. 
with Gondophernes, Vol. IX, p i read : — 

*2—'he Balhara Dynasty of Arab Writers, not the Valabhi Dynasty of 

. Kathiawar, but the Yadava Dynasty of the Deccan and Central India!’ 
Vol. IX., p. clxiv. 

“ 3. Hyrkodes of Indian Numismatology, the same as Abhira Kotta, a 
- king of the Abhira Dynasty. Gondopheres, a Kshatriya race, mentioned 
by Panini, who mentions also the Chalukyas." Vol, IX., p. clxiv. 


SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, M,A., B.L, 












E —PASSAGES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY OF A BENGALEE GENTLEMAN OF SIXTY 
YEARS AGO. 


HE substance of the following narrative, containing, 
among other matters, a curious account of Lord Am- 
herst's tour in the North Western Provinces during the years 
1826 and 1827, and of the first beginnings of the sanitarium 
at Simla, has been extracted from an autobiography left in 
manuscript by the late Rae Sree Narayan Bysakh, Bahadur, 
Dewan of the Governor-General’s Household and Government 
Tosha-khana. Its chief interest depends on the rarity of 
compositions of the kind by natives of Bengal in past times ; on 
the point of view of the autobiographist, and on the light whieh 
it throws on the cordiality of the relations which, in the early! - 
part of the century and before, existed between the highest 
officials and the Indian subordinates of the Government; 
the unreserved confidence reposed by the former in the latter; 
and their generous appreciation of the services rendered by 
them. 

“ The office of Dewan in. the Governor-General's establish- 
ment, to quote the words of the writer, * was considered in 
former days as the most influential and honourable post. 
Dewans,. Sheristadars and Khazanchies were, in other Depart- 


ments, the only respectable appointments open to native 40 






tlemen of rank and position. . . . The duties ote 
Government House Dewan were similar to those of the Priva 
Secretary, Every Indian nobleman or gentleman who wished 
to see the Govefnor-General had to call on, or move the De- 
wan, in the first instance, He was often called on to act as 
interpreter between his Lordship and the native visitor." 

The importance of Sree Narayan's position may be gathered 
from the fact that when, at a period some twenty years later 
than that referred to in the autobiography, or in December 
1850, his investiture took place, a special Durbar was held 
for the purpose by Lord Dalhousie at Lahore, attended with 
Military honours. “ European soldiers, says one of the 
newspapers of the day, “were placed in two rows aldng the 
passage leading to the pavilion, and the street in front of it 
was filled with soldiers, cavalry, lancers, artillery, etc., right 
and left. . . . The European gentry consisting chiefly of 
the principal members and officers of the State (szc) seated 
on the left and on the right ; native princes, beginning with 
Raja Teja Singh and Nawab Emamoodeen, to the number of 


upwards of a hundred Rajas, Sirdars and Nobles of the late 
Khalsa Court." : 
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centre of the encampment, with a temporary flower garden 
tastefully laid out in front of it; and a highly ornamental 
bridge of boats, erected by his order, across the river, formed 
the means of communication between tbe two camps. 

Sree Narayan writes: * I must speak something about this 
bridge. It was formed with one hundred and seven strong 
puttalahs of equal size, with beams and rafters, on which a re- 
gular road was made, so as to allow two elephants to tread 
side by side on each boat during the royal procession ; but fo- 
safety's sake, one was only allowed. A substantial railing was 
fixed on the sides, covered with red cloth and tinsel Flags 
and banners of every light and colour, Ze. of gold and silver 
taas, kinkhab, and of green and scarlet velvet, handsomely 
-- in gold embroidery, were posted at intervals on both: 





es of this bridge, which was beautifully illuminated every 
“Night during the Governor-General’s stay at the station ; and, 
regarding the temporary flower-garden, it is noteworthy 
that flower-plants of every description were brought from 
Lucknow in tubs laden on hundreds ofbullock carts. "These 
were planted in the front of his royal tent, There were also 
three pleasure boats of the King, brought from his capital to 
this place, to be launched on the Ganges in case the King 
wished to have a river trip. These boats were also brought 
by draughts of bullocks." l 
T The Durbar took place early in the morning, and when 
the King passed the bridge, with his splendid retinue, the 
spectacle was most imposing. The Governor-General went 
out to meet him at the end of the bridge and accom- 
panied him to the Durbar, where his Highness took his seat, 
attended by his son, the Heir Apparent, and his Minister, 
the Nawab Mahmud Dowla. His Majesty sat at breakfast 
with the Governor-General, and, at their parting, his Lordship 
presented him with a beautiful emerald ring of great size and 
purity, said to have been worth Rs, 15,000. 

The next morning, at the same hour, the Governor ueneral 
went in state tothe King's encampment. The King received his 
Lordship as soon as he had crossed the bridge, and conveyed 
him with all honor to his durbar tent. There the Governor- 
General breakfasted-with the King, and when, after smoking out 

Weía gold and jewelled hookkah at the King’s request, and 
.witnessing a nautch, his Lordship rose from his seat, his 
Majesty presented him with a handsome diamond ring of great- 
er value than the one he had received on the previous morning. 

During the halt of the camp at Cawnpore not a day passed 
without some entertainment, oriental ceremony, or a review 
of the British troops, after which the King took\ leave cf the 
Governor-General and proceeded in advance to Lucknow, 
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where he had to make preparations for the reception of his 
Lordship. H.M. 16th Lancers, and a regiment of European 
foot and light cavalry, besides the troops which escorted the 
Governor-General’s camp, were also ordered to be in attendance, 
together with the usual escort attending the camp. 7 

The camp passed the bridge, and halted at a place 
about three miles from the city gate. Early the next morning, 
the Governor-General set out on his State elephant, attended 
by his full Staff on a train of elephants, and escorted by the 
Royal Lancers and his Body Guard. 

In front of the procession the Light Dragoons, with drawn 
swords, rode by twos. The State elephants, with the Governor- 
General, followed, and behind them the other elephants, with 
riders, two and two, the rear being escorted by the full strength 
of the Governor-General's Body Guard. As soon as the retir | 
reached the city gate, the King, who was in waiting, came ouù 
on a handsomely caparisoned elephant, with a golden open 
howdah, set with precious stones and fringed with pearls and 
drops of emeralds. 

The dragoons divided themselves on the right and left, front- 
ing the road in two lines, to allow the King's elephant to meet 
that of the Governor-General. The King then came in with 
five or six elephants, on one of which was his son, on another 
the Minister, with thé Resident, and the rest with his personal 
Mosahebs and members of the Royal family. When the Chiefs 

r$ 





met each other they rose up, and the King helped the Governeré 
General to his own elephant, and seated him on his right. 
very handsome looking and superbly dressed young man was 
with the King, in the khawabee, with a bird of paradise-feathered 
Chowri in his hand, with its handle set in gold, with diamonds, 
rubies and emeralds, The Governor-General’s Nazir took his 
seat with this youth, with a bag of money in his hand, it having 
been arranged beforehand that both the King and the Governor- 
General should scatter money, through the hands of their own 
servants, to the poor as they passed through the city. His 
Majesty's Abyssinian Life Guards, clad in glittering uniforms, 
and his Mogul Sowars, carrying gold maces, were in attendance 
on him. When the King met the Governor-General, says the 
writer, * his splendid dress, his diamond crown,and the shining 
apparatus with which the royal elephant was decorated, REN 
by the rising sun, dazzled the sight of all spectators." 
* We entered the city, the street of which was narrow, in 
consequence of which order had been given previously that 
one elephant should pass at a time, according to the dignity 
of its rider, The King's retinue moved in front, after which the 
Light Dragoons preceded the elephants of the Royal sowaree ; 
the King's courtiers joined us and mixed with our elephants, 
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after which the G. G's Body Guard and the King's Abyssinizn 
cavalry marched in the rear. There were no less than 3to 
elephants. 

* The whole city was adorned through which we passed, the 
shopkeepers, shawl and kinkhab merchants, and dealers of 
every description, exposed all their wares in the lower floors 
for show ; on the second and third storeys citizens and rich 
people were standing with all show and grandeur to salute the 
Chief, and in the intermediate buildings dancing girls, with their 
glittering jewels and dazzling Zes/waz, were seen salaaming 
the Chiefs asthe elephants passed on, and scattering flowers 

"Ale they sang in chorus, to hail the advent of the ruler of 

ia into their city." 

he procession, passing through the streets, the buildings 

' on both sides of which were handsomely decorated by order of 
the King, came to the gate of the “ Baraduaree.” The Nahabat 
immediately struck up from the towers on both sides of the gate. 
The Governor-General and the King alighted in tonjons, as usual, 
and were carried to the steps of the throne-room. The Royal 
Audience Hall, which the King had lately had adorned with his 
new peacock throne—the “ Takht Taus "— made of gold, and daz- 
zling with diamonds and precious stones, the peacock in it being 
set with emeralds, sapphires, and rubies so as to appear like lifz. 
This Takht Táüs, though not equal to the Emperor Shahjehan's 

P\ famous “ peacock throne," was an imitation of it, and cost tl e 
i King of Oude, it was said, four crores of Rupees. The great 

— Durbar saloon, where the throne was, placed, was painted by 

European artists, and tastefully decorated with handsome 

mirrors, framed in solid silver,—two oil paintings, a likeness of 

the King and another of the Marquis; chandeliers, girandoles 
and marble sideboards, flower garlands fringing the walls and 
doorways, red velvet-embroidered carpets on the floor, and green 
and scarlet velvet curtain® The throne, which rose five steps 
from the floor, was of octagonal shape, and mounted 
throughout with gold. The marble pillars which supported the 
the canopy, were set with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, 
wrought into flower garlands round them. 
The velvet musnud, with its three pillows, was bordered a foot 
c broad with the same precious stones, and fringed with pearis 
P to match the glittering canopy, the facings of which were 
beautifully wrought over red velvet, On either side of the 
throne steps, was a peacock of life size, with its plumes inlaid 
throughout with emeralds, sapphires and amethysts. These 
held in their beaks two very large pearl drops, of the 
size of grapes. The king, taking the Governor-General by 
the hand, walked towards the throne, and requested his Lord- 





ship to take his seat on it. The Governor-General declined and | 
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took his seat on one of the gold enamelled chairs which, with 
that of the King, were placed backing the throne. After a short, 
formal conversation, the King conducted his Lordship to the 

" Sultan Manzil” an ornamental hall adjoining the former, A 
similarly furnished and adorned with lustres, mirrors and pictures 

of the King and Queen of England, where a grand breakfast 
was prepared. The table, with its two wings, groaned under 
about a thousand covers, and was adorned with a more brilli- 
antly elaborate service of gold than had been seen in his camp 

at Cawnpore. All sorts: of Mogul dishes, as well as English, 
were laid out, and the repast lasted an hour-and-half, endin 
with the beverage with which the emerald cups were filled, 
Christian musicians playing all the time. The superb jewe 
hookkahs with their appurtenances were then brought in, and 
nautch of beautiful Cashmere and Hindustani girls went o | 
whilst his Lordship and the King smoked the ''hookkah." 







"'The Governor-General asked the Heir Apparent to take his seat 


between him and his father, and talked to him about his 
education, the King replying to the questions put to his son. 
The Minister, Nawab Mahomed Dawla, talked frequently with 
his Lordship. 

A tree-shaped attar-dan, set with emeralds, was next 
brought in,and placed in front of the King. Different phials 
containing several species of aZ/ar were hanging on it, out 
of which his Majesty chose the. /stamboul otto of roses, » 
and helped his Lordship with his own hands. Whén- 
the Governor-General rose to depart, a golden salver was ` 
brought, and the king taking the “gota har” from it, put it on 
his Lordship, whilst a number of these hars (garlands), on 
golden salvers, were served out by the Minister to all the guests. 

On the arrival and departure of the Governor-General, 
salutes were fired from the King’s arsenal. The King, 
as usual, helped his Lordship to the tonjon himself, and took 
his leave, when the Governor-General got into the State carriage 
with the Heir Apparent and the Minister. The carriage drove 
through the streets to the Residency, where the Governor- 
General put up during his stay at Lucknow. In the evening, 
and every morning and evening during the visit, two or three 
carriages, drawn by “four horses, a number of elephants, s 
with gold and silver Howdahs, and handsome saddle horses, s 
were sent by the King for the use of the Governor-General and | 
his personal staff A number of Chobdars with gold maces, 
the handles of which were set with emeralds, with two gold 
and four silver tonjons, were always in attendance at the Gover- 
nor-General’s landing place, “ Lady Amherst,” says the writer, 

“ often asked Dewan Ram Sunker to make use of any of these 
conveyances which he chose, and so we had for our use two 
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tonjons" Sree Narayan had the pleasure of taking out one of the 
elephants to go to see the different palaces and gardens, and oz 
these, he records, he visited 37 out of 62. The Padshahbagh, z. 
most beautiful garden across the Goomtee, in which an English- 
made suspension bridge was constructed, the Tara Buksh, thc 
_Dilkhosh, Sultan Manzil, Shan Manzil, Mobaruk Manzil, &c., &c. 
were visited. He also saw a fine building, erected by General 
La Martine, and the beautiful serpentine lake by which it was 
surrounded, As the ceremony of Cha Pani ceased on our arrival 
in the city, the King sent daily for the Governor-General’s table 
in the morning and evening, Pulao and Qormas, &c.. in khun- 
chas, with covers of velvet embroidery, and in the afternoon at 
2 o'clock, “one of his nobles waited for Mzzaz Khush, with a 
number of tinsel-tied bottles containing murrabéas, chutneys 
rose-water, and other perfumery.” P 
>The camp of the Governor-General was pitched in Dilkhosh 
‘Bag, about 4% miles from the city, where, all except the house- 
hold, were quartered. The Persian Secretary lived with the 
Governor-General, and held his office in another red tent in the 
same compound. On the afternoon of the day of their arrival, 
the Governor-General, with the Countess and family, drove in the 
King's carriage to the Dilkhosh Bag, escorted by a troop of the 
Body Guard. The next morning, Lady Amherst, Lady Sarah 
and the other ladies drove in one of the King's State carriages 
to the Padshah Bag, escorted by the Resident and Staff, Sree 
Narayan being in attendance on her Ladyship. In the afternoon, 
B headed by the Persian Secretary, went to the 






ace and informed the King that the Governor-General intend- 
to hold a Durbar the next afternoon in which the khilluts 
and usual presents would be laid before his Majesty. 

* Durbar after durbar, entertainments of every description, 
illuminations, displays of fire-works, and State suppers given 
on both sides, were almost every day occurrences during his 
Lordship's stay in the city. Besides these there were animal 
fights of many sorts—elephathts with elephants, tigers, rhino- 
ceros, bears, buffaloes, &c., with which the King amused the 
Governor-General, and also with his favourite hawk sporting and 
cock fighting." 

At one of these Durbars, the Governor-General gave his 
Majesty and the Heir Apparent formal presents, and khilluts 
to his nobles and officers. The presents included elephants 

des horses, as well as the two cheetahs with their belongings. 

The day previous to his Lordship’s departure, the King held 
a grand durbar in his Throne-room, in which he in like man- 
ner laid before His Lordship the usual presents of valuable 
horses and elephants, and distributed khilluts to the function- 
aries and officials of the Government. 
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The King, amongst other things, seemed to be very much 
pleased with the cheetahs, His Majesty and the Heir Apparent 
were much beholden to Sree Narayan for translating into 
Urdu some English songs, which Lady Amherst wished to 
be presented to the King. Among these was a boatmen’s song, 
which the King set to a Hindustani air. In recognition of this | 
service, his Majesty commanded his Minister to have Sree 
Narayan robed in a khillut of honour, in the presence of the 
audience, 

Mirza Soliman Shokoe, of the Imperial house of Timour, 
and brother to the then potentate of Delhi, who resided here, 
paid his respects to the Governor-General. He was the father 
of the amiable and accomplished Princess, the Sultan Buhoo, 
who was married to the Heir Apparent of Oude, afterwards 
King Nasur-ood-Deen Hyder. Soliman Shokce, who was one of 
the learned men of the time and a poet, presented the Gover- 
nor-General with a Persian book, written by himself, in praise ' 
of his Lordship and the British Government in India. His 
younger brother, Mirza Sekunder Shokoe, who also resided at 
Lucknow, was not in the city at this time. Between Dewan 
Ram Sunker and these brothers, the writer tells us, there had 
long subsisted a great friendship owing to the proficiency of 
the Dewan in the Persian and Arabic languages. 

Ram Sunker received frequent invitations from the nobles to 
their evening parties, and was always present, with his son, at 
those of the King, One evening, tbe King, after putting the 
Governor-General and Lady Amherst into their carriage, E 
Ram Sunker, who asked his Majesty's permission to leav 
whereupon the King, taking him by the hand, and conduct- 
ing him upstairs, made him sit on the side of his musnud, 
saying : * We will now enjoy ourselves in quiet with the Dewan 
Sahib, in hearing the songs of our best songstresses for a few 
hours." 

The King is described as verye frank and agreeable in his 
manners, of handsome appearance, and affable in his conver- 
sation, He was excessively fond of show, and luxurious in his 
habits, but withal he was liberal and took a delight in helping 
people in distress. His chief aim, says Sree Narayan, was 
“to please the Governor-General, and to maintain a firm 
alliance with the British Goverment at any cost.” 

After a halt of thirteen days at Lucknow, continues Sree d 
Narayan, the camp moved towards Shajehanpore, and from 
thence to Bareily, Futtehpore, Sumbul and Moradabad. At 
the first-named place, the Nawab of Rampore, a relic of one 
of the ancient Rohilla families, visited the Governor-General in 
Durbar. 

On his way to Agra, his Lordship visited the tomb of Shaik 
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Sullim at Futtehpore Sikree, which is described as a costly piece 
of architecture, built by the Emperor Akbar in honour of tlus 
dervesh, who was his spiritual guide. The usual contributioa 
from the Governor-General, it is noted, was paid to the fund 
of the tomb. 

» Thence the Governor-General moved to Bhurtpore, where, 
says the writer, his reception by the minor Rajah, Bulwunt 
Singh, was deserving of note. His Highness, with his full 
court, attended by his ancestral insignia of banners and 
flags with silver handles, with a number of maces of golc 
and silver, preceded by his Naubut-Khana on one of his 
large elephants, came out to meet his Lordship and escorted 
him to his encampment. His mother, Ranee Khem Cowar, 
was then the Regent of the State. The same evening the 
[aharanee sent to the Governor-General’s camp a zzyafat of 
* sweetmeats laden in ten bullock carts, which his Lordship 
‘ordered the dewan to distribute amongst the troops, the ser- 
vants, and the camp followers. 

A durbar was held the next day, at which presents of consi- 
derable value, including elephants and horses, were given to the 
Rajah by his Lordship, and-his courtiers were robed in hand- 
some khilluts, The Governor-General went in State to the 
fort, and returned the visit of the Rajah at his palace on the day 
following, His Lordship, it is stated, accepted all the valuable 
presents which his Highness and the Maharanee laid before him, 

D including two elephants with silver howdahs, and four horses 






with trappings of gold and silver. His Highness also conferred 
wriuts on the officers of his Lordship's Staff, and the Dewan 
Ram Sunker was robed in a khillut of honour. 

Presents consisting of jewellery, Benares doputtahs, Dacca 
muslins, kinkhabs and shawls, were at the same time sent, 
on the part of the Governor-General, for the Maharanee,. by 
the hands of Dewan Ram Sunker, who was attended on this 
errand by Sree Narayan, ‘she Ranee gave the usual presents 
to the Dewan on the occasion, and to his son a pair of gold 
bangles and a pair of. shawls. 

On the last day, the Rajah invited the Governor-General to 
an evening party, at which he was entertained with nautches 
and a «display of fireworks, and a grand supper was provided. 
| Ranee Khem Cowar expressed her gratitude to his Lordship 





r having replaced her son, Bulwunt Singh, on his father’s 
usnud, which had been temporarily usurped by Doorjun Sant. 
This rebel had been deposed, after a hot resistance, by his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Combermere, in 1825. 

Dewan Ram Sunker had long been held in great regard in the 
Bhurtpore Durbar, the officials of which were most of them old 
acquaintances, and they frequently consulted him, at the desire 
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of the Maharanee, in matters connected with the reception of 
the Governor-General on this occasion. The Maharanee also 
sent handsome presents for her Ladyship and Lady Sarah, 
which, as a matter of etiquette, were accepted. 

The Governor-General next visited the Hindu shrines at _ 
Brindabun, and presented to each of the three principal temples 4 
a thousand rupees, wrapped in kinkhab bags. 

Passing Muttra, the camp arrived at Agra, where a number 
of Rajahs, Nawabs and Chieftains had assembled to pay their 
respects to the Governor-General, amongst them the grand 
Mahratta mission from Maharaja Dowlut Rao Scindia being the 
most prominent. This mission was headed by Rajah Hindu 
Rao and Appa Sahib Phatunkur, the former, the brother of the 
famous Baiza Baee, and the latter Her Highness’s son-in-law. 
Prior to the Governor-General’s entering the city, all the chiefagy 
tains who were at Agra, met his Lordship on their elephants, 
with their respective retinues, and accompanied him till he 
reached his tent. It was a grand, but to European eyes, rather 
a tumultuous Eastern spectacle. 

The first durbar which his Lordship held, was for the pur- 
pose of receiving the Gwalior Mission, and is described as a very 
grand affair. Hindu Rao and Appa Sahib came in on a re- 
markably large elephant, ornamented from head to foot with 
gold and silver ornaments, and carrying a handsome gold am- 
bari, on which these chiefs were seated. The canopy of this 
ambari was of burnished gold and fringed with pearls. A 
number of the Maharajah’s courtiers and nobles, all oncle 
phants, were in attendance, 3 

Raja Hindu Rao and Appa Sahib Phatunkur represcti vens 
the indisposition with which the Maharajah Scindia was affec- 
ted, and conveyed to his Lordship an expression of his High- 
ness's regret at his inability to come and visit him, The 
Governor-General in turn expressed his regret and his hopes 
for his Highness's speedy recovery, , He then ordered the Chiefs 
to be dressed in the khilluts prepared for them, and Dewan 
Ram Sunker conducted them one by one into the adjoining tent, 
where they were all robed, 

The next afternoon was fixed for the return visit, Some of 
the Chiefs waited on the Governor-General before his starting, 
and Hindu Rao and Phatunkur met him half way, In the 
durbar tent his Lordship was seated on a gold chair, and X 
laid before him all the valuable presents which the Maharaja! 
Scindia and Baiza Baee had sent for his acceptance, including 
an elephant, with a gold howdah, and several horses, with trap- 
pings of gold and silver. At the close of the Durbar, Rajah Hindu 
Rao had brought to him, on gold salvers, a number of pearl neck- 
laces, which he presented, with his own hand, to each of 
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the gentlemen and officials present, inclusive of the Dewan and 
his son, who were in attendance on the Governor-General. In 
the evening they sent a great quantity of sweetmeats, laden in 

- eleven bullock carts, as a zzyáfa£ for the whole camp. 

The Maharajahs of Dholepore, Kota, and Boonda, and 

awab Ameer Khan, the Nawab of Tonk, an experienced soldier 
and a renowned warrior, were successively received in durbar by 
his Excellency, the usual exchanges of presents and khilluts 
taking place and their visits being returned. A durbar was also 
held for the reception of a deputation from the Maharajah of 
Jeypore. 

The last was a “Durbar Aum,” in which all the minor 
Rajahs, chieftains, embassies, vakeels, and other respectable 
residents, were introduced to the Governor-General, and pre- 

"MÉhted the usual nuzzurs, many of them also receiving khilluts, 
This Durbar, says Sree Narayan, commenced at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and did not close till long after candle light. 

While these ceremonies were going on, the Governor-General 
often invited the Maharajahs, the Nawabs, and the Gwalior 
Mission to his evening parties, and introduced them to her 
Ladyship and other ladies of rank. His Lordship also took 
them with him in State to see an illumination at the Taj, and 
visited, with them, the different palaces in the fort. 

The Governor-General, after leaving Agra, visited the tomb 
of the Emperor Akbar at Secundra, and, as usual, contributed 

b rupees to its fund, as he had also done at the “ Taj” 
Agra. 

At Agra, the Governor-General informed Rajah Hindu Rao 
of his intention to send a message to Scindia’s durbar to enquire 
after his health, and lay before him the presents which he had 
prepared for the Maharajah and the Ranee Baiza Baie. His 
Lordship also expressed his regret that the affairs of Government 

| would leave him no time to visit Gwalior personally on the 
present occasion. Hindu Rao accordingly left a guard of 
honour of his Gwalior soldiers and horsemen to escort the 
Mission to the capital. 

The deputation consisted of the Persian Secretary, the British 
Resident at the Court of Gwalior, Mr. Lushington, Junior Secre- 
tary in the Political Department, and two gentlemen of the 
covernor-General’s personal Staff. Dewan Ram Sunker and 

tee Narayan were ordered to be in attendance. The deputa- 
‘ion, with a suitable escort, left Agra some ten days prior to 
the departure of the head quarters from the station, and reached 
Gwalior in ten days, 

When the Mission arrived within one stage of the capital, 
the Maharajah sent out Hindu Rao, with some of his relatives 
and courtiers, to receive them and escort them to the city. On 
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their arrival, a salute was fired in: their honor, and they were 
encamped in front of the fort. ln the evening his Highness 
sent a ziyáfat of sweetmeats from the palace, and the next after- 
noon he commanded a Durbar to be held in the palace, in which 
he received the British Mission with every mark of respect. 

The next morning, his Highness sent his own dishes o 
pulao and different other delicacies, and sweetmeats in large 
gold vases with covers, and, in the evening he invited the 
deputation to a grand nautch, and a display of fireworks, 
prepared by Portuguese artists who were in his service, 
The Mission took their leave the next day, after receiving 
the usual khilluts from his Highness and the presents of 
jewellery, &c., made by Baiza Baie, as a matter of oriental 
etiquette, for Lady Amherst and Lady Sarah. 

. Ontheir parting, the Maharaja again assured Mr, Stirling- 
of his friendly alliance with the British Government, and his 
gratitude to its representative. 

After leaving Agra, the Governor-General’s camp moved 
towards Delhi ; but, in consequence of his Lordship’s desire 
to see theancient ruins of the capital, which extended over 
an area of several miles, a circuitous route was adopted, the 
distance being travelled by stages. 

His Lordship visited the dilapidated fort of Togrul Beg, 
the tomb of * Nizam-ood-din-oolah," the tomb of Humayoon, 
and many other similar edifices too nnmerous to enumerate; 
and when the Governor-General was one stage from the ad 






the Mission came back from Gwalior and met his Lords 
Sir Charles, afterwards Lord Metcalfe, the British Resid,” 
at Delhi, visited his Lordship here, and suggested that the 
entry into the city should be a public and State one, as the : 
Rajas from Sirhind, the Prince and Sultans of the Imperial 
house, the Begum Sumro of Sirdhana, and embassies from 
several native Courts of the Rajwara States, together with the 
whole of the respectable residenfs of the city, were expected 
to meet him on the way. To avoid the confusion which had 
been experienced on former occasions, his Lordship decided 
that, instead of going on an elephant, he would ride all the | 
way, accompanied by the Civil and Military authorities and | 
his personal staff, with a suitable escort, his State “carriages 
conveying Lady Amherst and the other ladies. 
The camp moved the following day and halted some tw 

and-half miles from the city ; and the next morning, the Gov? 
ernor-General set out, escorted by the full strength of the 
Body Guard, with the Light Cavalry in the rear. As the pro- 
cession moved on, his Lordship received the salutations of all the 
nobility and gentry, who stood in regular order for his reception 
on the side of the road leading to the Cashmere gate; and, on 
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his entering the city, the British troops, who lined th. 
presented arms, and salutes were fired in his honour, 

He alighted at the princely house of the Resident bui 
Major-General Sir David Ochterlony, while his personal si 
yvith the Dewan and his office, were put up in tents pitched . 
bis compound, and the whole of the camp was quartered in 

.the Esplanade outside the Cashmere gate. 

Akbar II, son of the Emperor Shah Alam, at this time 
occupied the throne of his forefathers at Delhi. Though 
he was a stipendiary Prince, he received much of the 
homage becoming the wearer of the Moghul crown; and 
he also enjoyed certain privileges within the precincts of his 
palace, as well as in the city and some portions of the province 
of Delhi. Most of the Princes and Chieftains ‘of Hindustan 
age ied his nominal recognition on their succession, as a mat- 
tor of etiquette. He was in the habit of leaving his palace 
on the anniversary of the .Eed, for the purpose of attending 
the service in the Jumma Musjid, and, on -his return, he sat 
in the Divan to receive the zzezurs of the respectable residents 
of Delhi. On the occasion of his periodical visits to the 
tombs of his ancestors, too, he was attended by the Resident. 

His Majesty having expressed a desire to visit and confer with 
the Governor-General, it was arranged that a grand Durbar 
should be held at Delhi for his reception, and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe had been engaged forsome months in making the necessary 
reparations for the ceremony. 

‘he Durbar was held on the third day after his Lordship's 
rrival, at ten o'clock in the morning. At half past nine, the 
Governor-General set out on his elephant to meet the King, 
escorted by his Body Guard, and attended by the whole Civil and 
Military Staff, also on elephants, and, on his reaching the palace 
gate, the King came out to meet him. His Majesty was seated 
on alarge elephant, in a gold ambari, his two sons occupy- 
ing seats behind him. After,the customary salutations, the 
united processions moved towards the Residency, the King's 
elephant being in the centre and those of the Governor-General 
and the Resident to the right and left of it, while a large 
number of the principal inhabitants walked in front of the 
King. Oa arriving at the Residency, the King alighted from 
his elephant and was conveyed to the durbar in a gold tonjon. 

Having taken his seat on his throne, he, by a movement 
f his hand, invited the Governor-General to seat himself on 
his right, facing the throne, while the Heir Apparent and Prince 
Mirza Sultan stood on the right and left of the throne, and 
the Resident stood facing the Governor-General, The British 
officers in attendance took their stand, in the order of their rank, 
on the right of the Governor-General, and the native nobility 
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. On the breaking up of the Durbar, the Governor-General ac- 
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on the left of the Resident,—the Governor-General and British 
officers all wearing their shoes by pre-arrangement. Aftera 
conversation which lasted half an hour, the Governor-General's 
presents were laid before the King by the Dewan, in ror trays, 
and an elephant with silver howdah, and horses with gol 
and silver trappings, were also presented. Afterwards his Lord- 
ship helped the King to atfay and pan with his own hands. 






























companied the King half way to the palace, 

The next day, the Governor-General returned the King’s 
visit. On reaching the gate of the fort, the party alighted 
from their elephants, his Lordship being carried in a tonjon, 
from which he descended in front of the Dewan Aum, where 
Aurungzeb and other Emperors had held their audiences, 
and where he was received by the Princes of the Royal od 
and the nobles of the Court. Having passed through the co 
yard, his Lordship reached the “ Lal purdak” of gold, embroi- 
dered with scarlet velvet, where the Heir Apparent and Mirza 
Sullim met him, and, taking him by the hand, escorted him 
to the grand hall of audience, or Dewan Khas, in the centre 
of which the King was seated on his throne. 

“The Governor-General,” writes Sree Narayan “allowed 
the ancient formalities of the Great Mogul’s Court to be strict- 
ly observed, and, without the least deviation from the establish- 
ed rules due to' its exalted dignity. The party approaching 
the presence had to make three bows, the first, on enterin 
the ‘Lal Purdah?’ which faced the throne, the second 
reaching the middle of the Royal Court, and the third on al 
proaching the throne. The Governor-General took his seat on 
his golden State chair, which was placed in the same manner 
as in the Durbar of the previous day, while the whole of the 
party took their respective places as before, After the ex- 
change of “ Mizaj pursish " between the King and the Governor 
General, his Majesty introduged to his Lordship all his 
sons and the members of the Royal Family, the Governor- 
General rising from his seat, and receiving them with every mark 
of cordiality, one after another. The ceremonial conversation 
which followed, lasted more than an hour, after which the King's 
presents were produced and received, khilluts bestowed, and 
attay and ax distributed, the King offering the latter to the 
Governor-General with his own hand. 

The camp then moved, vz Sirdhana and Mooradabad, 3 
Sirhind, and when it reached Umballa and Loodhiana, the ex- 
Chief of Cabul, then a fugitive under British protection, Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk, with his son, Sufdur Jung, visited the Gov- 
ernor-General at the latter place, and the Raja of Patiala at the 
former. 
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The Governor-General, having received favourable accounts 
of the good climate of the hills, had deputed some medical men 
to inspect Simla, where, at that time, there was a single bun- 
Falow, erected by the Pay-Master, Captain Grant, of Cawnpore, 

ho had gone there for the recovery of his health. This part 
of the hills was partly in the possession of the Patiala Raja, 
who, athis Lordship's request, ceded the tract to the Govern- 
ment, under a Treaty ; and Lord Amherst gave instructions 
for four or five bungalows to be erected for the accommoda- 
tion of his suite. 

From Umballa the camp moved to Darr at the foot of the 
hills, where it was broken up, the regiments in escort and the 
camp retinue being ordered to remain at Umballa and Loodhi- 
angeduring his Lordship's stay in the hills. 

* In the latter end of 1826 " says the writer “the Governor- 
General and his family, with his Secretaries and personal staff, 
started for the hills. His Lordship, with his family, put up at 
the Bukshee Grant's bungalow, which was the spot between the 
roads leading to Sukkur Bazar and the Simla Bazar, and not 
above the present church. Above the bazar in the bungalows 
newly built, the Private and Military Secretaries and the per- 
sonal staff were lodged ; in the two bungalows built at Stirling 
Castle, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, Financial Secretary, and Mr. Stir- 
ling, the Persian Secretary, with their assistants, took up their 
soe, and on the steep now called Bentinck Castle, two bun- 
ows were built, in one of which Lord Gordon, A. D. C., with 
family, put up, and the one thatched with grass was allotted 
or Dewan Ram Sunker, his son, and his establishment. Major 
ennedy, of the Nusserie battalion, which was then stationed 
at Sabathoo, was appointed superintendent of the Hill Station. 
e had a little place built between Bentinck Castle and the 
Governor.General’s residence, where he lived." 

The writer, in his own quainf way, gives a lively description 
f a fire which broke out in one of the out-houses, owing to 
he negligence of some native servants, and rapidly spread 
o the thatched bungalow occupied by the Dewankhanah. 
t was at about 2 P.M. he says, when the Dewan was out, 
alling on Messrs, Stirling and Mackenzie, that, while he was 














ning out at once, Sree Narayan saw that the office bungalow 
fS in a blaze ; but, he tells us, instead of securing his father's 
aluables and his own property, he seized the trunks con- 
aining Lady Amherst's jewel cases, and “by sheer force 
ushed them down the hill" The boxes of specie which were 
1 the bungalow, proved too much for the united efforts of 
imself and the servants to move, but he was lucky enough to 
e able to save the writing-case “ containing the secret Minutes 
f the Governor-General, of which he was making fair copies." 
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‘iting in the bungalow, the sentinel on guard gave the alarm. . 
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Major Kennedy, noticing the fire from a distance, ‘hurried 
to the spot, with a number of pakhals, bhisties and coolies, to 
extinguish it; but the Dewankhanah bungalow was burnt to 
the ground, and that occupied by Lord and Lady Gordon 
much damaged, before it was put out. 

Lady Amherst, we are told, showed her appreciation of 
Sree Narayan's services ou this occasion by presenting him 
with a Cashmere shawl ; and compensation was granted by the 
Government for the loss sustained by the Dewan. 

In June 1827, a deputation from the Maharaja Runjit Singh, 
headed by Sirdar Hari Singh, arrived at Simla, The Depu- 
tation was received at Sairee, twelve miles below Simla, by 
the two Under Secretaries, two members of the Governor- 
General's personal Staff, and the Superintendent of the..i4gii. 
States, and subsequently encamped on the plateau at Kythoo, 
the present Annandale. The Envoy, who had several interviews 
with Lord. Amherst, Sree Narayan tells us, was escorted by 
500 infantry, 200 cavalry and two guns, and accompanied by 
Jotishi Sankar Nath Pandit, the famous astrologer of Ranjit 
Singh, | 

During the stay of the Governor-General at Simla, a durbar 
was held for the reception of the neighbouring hill Chiefs, 
whose “ Grecian " features, fair complexion, and simple manners 
are noticed by Sree Narayan. 

Lord Amherst rejoined his camp at the foot of the hj 
in June, and, after visiting Saharanpur, moved towards Meért 
" then the head-quarters of the army on the frontier, Her 
he halted for upwards of a week; and a levee was held, and 
numerous entertainments were given, including a grand ball 
to Lady Amherst. 

From Meerut Lord Amberst paid a flying visit to Hurdwar, 
and, on his return from that place, he embarked with his camp 
at Ghur Mukhtesur Ghat, when@e the whole fleet set sail down 
stream in July. After a few days the fleet arrived at Futtehgurh, 
where a halt of four days took place, and the Nawab of Furrakka- 
bad visited the Governor-General, who returned his visit the next 
day, and a display of fireworks was given by the Nawab. From 
Furrakhabad the fleet proceeded to Cawnpore, where the Gov- 
ernor-General, after receiving the officers of the station on board 
his yacht, landed, in the afternoon, and was accommodated 
“the well-known bungalow of Paymaster Grant" A leved 
and dinner-party followed ; the station gave a ball to the 
Countess, and during the halt, which lasted six days, a review 
of the troops was held. 

The next halting place was Allahabad, where the fleet 
anchored under the fort. A levee was held on board the’ State 
Yacht, and among the chiefs and princes who sent represen 
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tatives to wait on the Governor-General were the son of the 
Ex-Peshwa, and his cousin, Raja Chandu Appajee. After a 
stay of four days at Cawnpore, the fleet moved to Mirzapore, 
where the Governor-General visited the custom-house, cutcheries 
and the different marts of cotton, sugar, saltpetre, etc, * which 
abounded at that place.” . 

After passing Rajmehal, the fleet was met by that of the 
Nawab Nazim, consisting of H. H’s Maurpunkhie, with the 
Nawab on board, the Philchehara, which carried’ the Hon’ble 
Mr. Melville, the Governor-General’s Agent, and innumerable 
boats of every description, among which were many hundred- 
oared, fast chips, handsomely decorated with scarlet and gold. 

The diary concludes with an account of the arrival of Lord 
Amherst’s successor, Lord William Bentinck, who reached 

alcutta towards the close of 1828, and took charge from the 
(Hon'ble C. W. Bayley, who, as senior member of Council. 
had held the reins of Government in the interim that followed 
the departure of Lord Amherst in March of the same year. 

In connexion with the changes in the Governor-General* 
personal staff that took place, Sree Narayan notes that Cap- 
tain Frayser, his Lordship's aide-de-camp, “was a Sanskri: 
scholar, and used to talk half-broken Sanskrit to himself and 
his father.” He also tells us that Colonel D’Hezata, *a retired 
officer of the German legion and a friend of his Lordship,” 
who came to India shortly after, and who lived in Government 
WMouse as a member of the family, and assisted the Private 
Secretary, used to sit at the same table with him in the office, 
and * took a fancy to teach him French," he, in return, giving 
him lessons in the vernacular. Sree Narayan further notes that 
Colonel D'Hezata was “learned in the classics.” One of the first 
things the new Governor-General did was to introduce a num- 
ber of petty economies in Government House. He madea 
clean sweep of the flower and fruit-garden which Lord Am- 
herst had laid out in the confpound, and “in a few days the 
whole ground was cleaned aud levelled to give way to a green 
bed of grass" He curtailed the household expenditure and 
laid down a fixed allowance for the table expenses, which was - 
“on no.account to be exceeded.” Sree Narayan adds that he 
also *took great pains in examining the Civil List of tle 
"Government, and out of the surplus, he opened offices for 
the Natives of India, such as Deputy Collectors and Moonsiffs 
and Sudder Ameens, for which the country cherishes his memozy 
with feelings of everlasting gratitude." 

In connexion with Lord W. Bentinck’s journey to Benares, 
preparatory to his tour of the Upper Provinces, on which ae 
started in November 1830, Sree Narayan remarks that there 
was then only one river steamer in Calcutta, which had been 
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newly built, and which he used for the occasion, Before leaving, 
he drew up his famous Minute, in which he ordered that the 
custom which had theretofore prevailed, of exchanging pre- 
sents, should thenceforth cease, except on extraordinary occa- 
sions when custom absolutely required it, and when they were 
to go to the credit of the Government, and prohibited the 
receipt of presents of any description from natives by ser- 
vants of the Government. By the introduction of this rule, 
Sree Narayan feeling y adds, “The Dewan, and the Meer 
Munshee were the greatest losers, as all the khillats they re- 
ceived from the different Chieftains in open durbar were 
considered their legitimate due.” 


ART. &.—NATURE, 


Fo more than a hundred years it has become a sort of 

common-place in European thought—in which is to be 
eluded that of North America—that Nature is the perfect 
teacher and example of Man. J. J. Rousseau was, perhaps, 
the originator of this doctrine: in his celebrated essays, es- 
pecially the second—the Discours sur Pinégalité—he laid it down 
vith eloquence and conviction, “You make one want," 
said Voltaire, “to walk on all fours.” According to this pro- 
£ssed enemy of arts and letters, Man is guilty of rebellion 
znd blasphemy against Nature in extending and bringing 
wards perfection the faculties with which he has been born. 
I3 the same spirit the poet Cowper tells us that, — 


“ God made the country and man made the town," 


‘A few years later, Wordsworth recorded a more formal 
ynfession of his trust in the new divinity— 
** Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; etc.” 

In our own days, it can hardly be said that Mr, Ruskin and 
hs numerous admirers have consciously followed Rousseau; 
bit theirs are kindred beliefs. Among any hundred persons of 
culture you would, in all probability, find ninety-nine who 
vould unhesitatingly hold that, whether in Art or in Conduct, 
al that men have to do is to be “natural,” to follow “ the laws 
ct nature," and to walk in her ways day and night. 

Now, in regard to one part, at least, of this creed, we are 
rct left at the mercy of conjecture. A moment's sincere 
r=lection is enough to show that it is not a safe guide as to 
conduct, whatever it may be forart. Natural conduct must, 
in the long run, mean that of primitive man; and, however 
Fousseau may argue, the habits of primitive man are found 
by experience to be far from conducive to human welfare, 
Tae warfare of savages is extermination, slavery, cannibal- 
iso; their civil polity, anarchy and solitude ; their religion, the 
wcrship of toys and of incarnate wickedness; and of primi- 
tive man savages are the only type to our hands. 

Doubtless, the question of Nature in Artis less simple, and 
mcy be viewed on both sides, The attitude of man towards 
Neture was much discussed in English literary circles in the 
fiz t quarter of the céntury; and the Rev. W. L. Bowles—who 
passed at that time for a critic and a poet—went so far as to 
de.lare that— 
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“The true poet should have an eye attentive to, and fami- 
liar with, every change of season, every variation of light and 
shade of nature, every rock, every tree, and every leaf, in her 
secret places. He who has not an eye to observe these, 
and who cannot with a glance distinguish every hue in her. 
variety, must be so far deficient in one of the essential qualities 
of a poet." : 

It would, perhaps, be unjust to reply by referring to the 
oblivion that has swallowed the reverend gentleman’s own me- 
trical compositions ; because a man may be a good critic without 
being a good poet. But-it is noticeable that greater men than 
he concurred in this criticism of Art, by which, in fact, Words- 
worth weighed no less an artist than Pope, and found him 
wanting. Pope, however, though dead, proved to have a word 
to say for himself: his work had pleased posterity--as indee 
it still does—and he had recorded his opinion that man was 
the propef study of mankind, and that descriptive poetry was 
not his object. Where Nature, he said, forms the body of a 
poem, it is as absurd as a feast made up of sauces. 

* Assuredly,” remarked. Campbell, taking up Pope’s cause, 
“this botanising perspicacity might be essential to a Dutch 
flower painter ; but Sophocles displays no such skill and yet 

| he is a great poet. Even in describing the island of Phi- 
| loctetes, there is no minute observation of nature’s hues in 
secret places.” 

Gray—who could draw pretty pictures when he would,—laid 
it down as a rule that description should never form the bulk 
or subject of a poem: and—to borrow from a sister art—the 
greatest landscape-painters have practised selection and gene- 
ralisation, and have endeavoured to give their works a focus 
of human interest. | . 

Evidently, then, there have been great artists who have not 
joined in the exgouement which has characterised so much 
of our recent literature, the almost abject toadying of 
material phenomena, which make up what is generally under- 
stood when we speak of Nature. They have felt, with the 
inspired writer, that the things that are not seen are eternal. 
What is the antithesis ? ; 

John Stuart Mill was so penetrated by the problem of ‘evil, 
as to be Jed, in one of his latest writings, into expressing a~ 
doubt of the omnipotence of the Creator. He thought that. 
the argument from design was a potent proof of some of the 
Divine attributes. It was not a mere argument from analogy. 
" As a mere analogy it has weight, but it is more’ than ana- 
logy. It surpasses analogy exactly as induction surpasses it. 
It is an inductive argument,.... I think it must be allowed 
that in the present state of our knowledge, the adaptations in 
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nature afford a large balance of probability in favour of crea- 
tion by intelligence.” (Nature, 170). But then he found him- 
self confronted by the fact that this intelligent Creator had 
among His other works, produced evil, or at least, that evi: 
was there, .If God, therefore, was all good, He could not be 
all powerful, or He would have destroyed evil, The only apoa- 
rent escape from this unpleasant conclusion is to, deny the 
existence of evil, But how is this to be done in the face ot 
our sad experience? We do not require any process of reason- 
ing to convince us that the world is full of disappointment, 
calamity and pain: we are all sharers in the universality of 
suffering. What we seek at the hands of our teachers isa 
medicine for our misery. If they cannot .mitigate the woe 
«that awaits us all, sooner or later, can they not show, at least, 
» that it is not meant to crush us with a sense of impoterce 
oppressed by injustice ; can they not supply an anodyne? 

The problem is, at least, stated by them.. Among the most 
reasonable of modern consolers, Alexander Pope—the questicn- 
able poet of Bowles—undertook its examination with an art 
that—in spite of Wordsworth—has never: been surpassed: 

* Aslefor what end the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use? Pride answers, "Tis for mine’ 

But Pope insists that this is a mistake of our Pride, He 
remembers pestilence, earthquake, hurricane, in which are Icst 
in a moment the hopes and works, the passions and the per- 

| sons of the fragile creatures who thought the world their own ; 
~and this is his conclusion :— 
“From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs ; 
Account for moral, as for natural, things ; 
Why charge we heaven in those, in these acquit ? 
In both, to reason.right, is to submit. " 

The diagnosis is correct, though it fails to do more, ard 
cannot suggest the cure., So long as man adopts the autoce 1- 
tric position he is beyond remedy; for his disease is himself. 
If he was meant to: be the lord of the manor, his title-deeds 
are not fulfilled :-— 

** If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates." 

An indictment of Nature to which she seems not to plead. 
Shall judgment go by default ? 

From different points. of view, great thinkers in Germary 
and in England were ready with demurrers, and sprang for- 
ward to the -defence ; yet neither Leibnitz or Butler satisfied 
the minds of the time, because they could not spring far 
enough, being bound by the Ptolemean heresy, retained Ly 
the fees of teleology. The events which followed the. appear- 
ance of the ZZodicée were not, perhaps, more full of sufferirg- 
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than those of the preceding years: but civilization was begin- 
ning to bring more discontent, less submission ; though such 
disasters as the crises of Law's finance in France, and the 
South Sea bubble in England, showed that man's own follies 
and selfishness might have as much to do with his unhappi- 
ness as anything else. At length, soon after the middle of 
the century, occurred an event which reminded the inhabitants 
of Europe, that in any case they had by no means a mono- 
poly of evil, but were still at the mercy of blind and resist- 
less forces, The earthquake of Lisbon in a few hours des- 
troyed a prosperous commercial city, extinguished ten thousand 
helpless lives, and drove the survivors into the fields, without 
food or shelter. . .. What was man now? Instead of being 
the master of a fair estate, only endangered by his own reme-~ 
diable faults, man seemed to be a mere parasite, pullulating 
on the ‘surface of a planet in a certain—or uncertain—stage 
of her refrigeration. 

It was in this state of affairs that the two best European 
writers of the day came forward, each with his attempt at 
the solution of the obstinate enigma. In 1759 appeared the 
two tales of Johnson and Voltaire, similar in their general 
| purpose, yet most unlike in their similarity. There was the 


same courageous good sense and hate of cant, the same prodigal 
abundance of wit and of imagination. But how superior is the 
| attempt of the Englishman, in temper and earnestness. Not . 
less aware than the Frenchman of the dangers which beset -- 
our lives, he is equally unable to prescribe a panacea, Yet 
in his very lamentations he has some balm to offer: he feels the 
need of self-control, the grievous peril of unmeasured murmur- 
ing, Humble towards God, full of sympathy for man, without 
mocking or repining, he offers his anzsthetics in the spirit of a 
true physician, where the other mingles the antics of a jester 
with the maxims ofa frigid pathologye 
We know that neither Rasselas nor Candide afforded the 
word of the enigma, The former ends with a chapter which 
its author himself admits to be “a conclusion in which nothing 
is concluded.” After showing that pleasure and commerce, 
society and solitude, and all human situations, end alike in 
dissatisfaction, yet unwilling to leave characters in whom he 
had created, and felt, a benevolent interest, entirely unhelped, 
how does Johnson provide for his mind’s offspring ? 
* Peknah was weary of expectation and disgust ; and would 
| gladly be fixed in some invariable state. The Princess thought 
that, of all sublunary things, knowledge was the best. . 
The Prince desired a little kingdom . . . Of the wishes 
that they had formed, they well knew that none could be ob- 
tained." 
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Thus the nearest approach to happiness which the English 
author could imagine, appears to be found in hopeless aspirat.on. 
Voltaire, for his part, seems for a moment to place his ideal in 
work. "The first part of Candide conducts the characters of that 
story—less interesting, one would hope, to most readers—to the 
little pistachio-farm on the Propontis, and bids them cultivate 
their garden, But Candide, for one, cannot stop there ; and 
all his subsequent wanderings only end in a somewhat. sordid 
felicity i in which duty has no part, and the hero can only . 

“in as much tranquillity " as married life allows. Nothing 
. comes of the task in which the author had the choice of 
materials and a free hand in treatment, Horace had summed 
all up eighteen centuries before— 
* Hard is man’s lot: but what he may not cure 
Is lightened by the patience to endure,” 

We are now in a great strait, like the Israelites of old. No 
arms are left us ; and, as they went down to the Philistines to 
sharpen every man his share, so we are fain to whet our wits 
with proverbs. What cannot be cured must be endured—? 

Not so, it may be answered; there is no “must” in the 
matter: the conclusion of impotence is not patience, but des- 
pair, and the end of despair is suicide. So, if we choose to say 
we will neither cure nor endure, who is to prevent us ? 

Peace, peace ; itis no more in pessimism than in optimism 
that peace is to be found. 

* What! leap into the pit our lives to save ?” 
asks Cowper—who, by the bye, tried' to do so more than 
"once, if all stories be true, Von Hartmann, the invalided 
artillery captain of Berlin, drolly contests the conclusions of 
his predecessor and teacher, Schopenhauer ; asking him how he 
knows that this is the worst of all possible worlds? Bad 
enough, in all conscience, thinks Captain Hartmann; but vou 
cannot tell that there is no worse until you have tried ; and it 
may be as well to put offethe trial as long as you can, If this 
be the last word of pessimism, we are as far off from being 
cured as ever. j 

Is there, then, no possible rest for our perturbed spirits; no 
possible synthesis in which may be réconciled a sense of man's 
helplessness in the hands of\N ature; with a belief in God’s 
infinite power and goodness? Are we to sink hel Iplessly down, 
cotivinced that-we-are delivered oyer to Abriman ? Christianity, 
to be sure, does answer this inquiry, ‘but not in a way that 
altogether suits our case, We are furnished by the Church with 
‘an--explanation which has „certainly produced characters of a 
lofty and lovely type, Ahriman, itinust be suspected, is the 
Prince of this World, and the faithful will find it their interest 
as wellas their duty to defeat his machinations by giving up 
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tlis world, in hopes of a better one hereafter. This is religion 
.—so ‘far-as it goes—and, when combined with active benevo- 
lence and human sympathy, it has inspired a Charles Gordon, a 
Frangois de Sales, and many another saint and true hero. But 
such flights are beyond the power of most of us ; and, indeed, 
it may be doubted whether a very large increase of such 
persons would be advantageous to the needs of a work-a-day 
world. What is to be recommended to the daily use of the 
ordinary citizen, desiring to lead a wholesome, well regulated 
life of mundane activity ? 

We may, perhaps, find some clue still among the poets, to 
some of whom we have been already indebted. “ Poets,” says 
Shelley, “are the unacknowledged legislators of the world,” 
—he might have added “its .unfeed physicians.” ‘ The 
Defence of Poetry," of which the sentence bere cited is the 
conclusion, is the last considerable piece of prose which this 4 
progressive minded young man ever produced. In 1820—at 
the very period of the Bowles controversy —5Shelley's friend, Pea- 
cock, had contributed to Ollier’s Literary Miscellany an essay 
called * The Four Ages of Poetry," in which he had expressed 
an opinion that the decadence of poetry was marked by a blind 
worship of Nature,shown in gaping admiration and elaborate 
description of her phenomena. Shelley :seems to have been 
stung by this into an apology for the famous-band of which 
he was one. But he did not—so far as he was permitted to 
carry out his intention—attack Peacock's main principle. On 
the contrary, in a private letter to that writer (dated March 
21st, 1821), he tells him : “I have taken a more general view of-^ 
what poetry is than you have, and you will, perhaps, agree 
with several of my positiong, without considering your own 
touched,” 

It is very interesting to observe the measured language in 
which Shelley,-in that essay, expresses the ardent enthusiasm 
which the poetry of humanity excited,in his mind. He does not 
refer to the word-painting of Byron, or to the more persistent 
Nature-worship of Wordsworth. But he asserts that “a 
poem is the very image of /zfe, expressed in its eternal truth.” 
Taking up Hamlet’s figure of “the purpose” of the drama, 
he says that “poetry is a mirror. which makes beautiful that 
which zs dísřorted.” The refinement of sexual relations, 
the power of courage, the victory of suffering; such were the ~ 
subjects which Shelley found characteristic of the greatest - 
poetry ; and he claimed the most permanent utility for his 
beloved art. | 

“There are,” he says, “two kinds of pleasure, one durable, 
universal, the other transitory and particular. Utility may either 
express the means of producing the former or the latter. In 
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the former sense, whatever strengthens and purifies the affec- 
tions, enlarges the imagination, and adds spirit Zo sense, is usefi 1." 


Can this be done by dealing with the world merely as it is? 
No. Though nothing in God's world may be absolutely 
wrong, there is much that, for us, is relatively evil:-much 
also that our own imperfection makes imperfect. 

“The functions of the poetic faculty are twofold; by one it 
creates new materials of knowledge and power and pleasure ; 
by the other it engenders in the mind a desire to reproduce 
and arrange them according to a certain rhythm and order, 
which may be called the beautiful and the good , 
Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the 
best and happiest minds. It makes us the inhabitants of a world 
to which ZZe familiar world is a chaos. It reproduces the 
cómmon universe of which we are portions and percipients, 
and it purges from our inward sight the film of familiaritv 
which obscures for us the wonder of our being. It creates 
anew the universe," 


In such thoughts as these we seem at last to find the way 
to our desired reconciliation, Happiness for the mind is not 
to be sought in blindly following the promptings of matter 
The last word of the first part of Candide is the last word of 
the whole question ; the continuation, like so many continua- 
tions, is a mistake. We must cultivate our garden, The forces 
of Nature are before us, to be used or not at our pleasure— 
and, also, at our peril. If we have become owners of a garden 
which has been won from Nature by the. labours of our 
predecessors, we must maintain it by similar exertions, If not, 
those forces are always at work, neither for us nor against us, 
but at work. Man is not the master, or the centre of the 
solar system ; but the solar system will serve him if he knows 
how to avail himself of its service. Heat and electricity and 
the mysterious agent we,call “life,” are all in constant 


operation. "Let us work also, for if these things work without 


us, we shall in the end find ourselves cast out, The ear thquake 
and the hurricane, the panic fear that loses armies, the pesti- 
lence that lays waste the streets of cities, are not good—but 
neither are they evil ; they are only parts. of a constant cosmic 
activity with which we have to reckon. We must not presume 
to find fault with our Maker; but say, with the smitten patri- 
arch; “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ 


Through all that has been here said there runs the constant 
fallacy of personification. But this habit has become so 
general, that we may, perliaps, hope for pardon in following it, 
Our last instance is the author of Ju Memoriam. No one has 
more forcibly imagined the- mighty power which is being 
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considered in these pages as the contrast to Man, and often his 
betrayer :— 
** Are God and Nature, then, at strife, 
‘That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 


So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life . . . 


So careful of the type? But no: 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
"She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone ; 
I care for nothing ; all shall go? . . . 


_ Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love, Creation’s final law, 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed, .” 

But, surely, there is confusion here ; surely God may still be 
love, if Man-can be shown not to be wholly the work of ravenous 
Nature. The personification of Nature is carried too far when 
the word is taken as a synonym of the Creator ; it will only be 
useful if we take it to mean the /Vonu-Ego (as the 'metaphysicians 
say); in other words, the part of the Creation which has no 
apparent self-consciousness ; which (relatively to us) exists, 
but which can never say—“ cogito ; ; ergo sum” The matter of 
our body may belong to the ravenous Gorgon ; she may even 
have dominion over its instinctive impulses and its untrained 
desires ; but we ought to think of ourselves as including another 
element besides. 

If man himself be, as- was hinted, his own disease, the cure 
must rest, ultimately, with himself, Not in a blind worship of 
brute matter ; not even in idle indulgence to the spontaneous 
moods of desire ; but in love of right, and the formation of 
virtuous habits. 

Without perplexing ourselves with the never ending inquiry 
into the freedom of the will, let us admit that our wisest course 
is to live as if our will were proved to be free. The doctrine of 
predestination is not peculiar to any place or time ; everywhere, 
in all ages, religion and philosophy have agreed that human 
conduct depends—more or less—on predetermined causes, and— 
more or less, again—affects human fortune. Like Proteus, this 
belief assumes all sorts of disguises. Under the pressure of his 
own temperament and experiences, Augustin established the 
doctrine ina way which left nothing for the Calvinists to do, 
but to apply it to the changed modes of modern thought: the 
founder of Islam adopted it : in our own day it has re- appeared 
in science under the name of “heredity.” Yet in all times 
men have spoken and acted as if they had some share in shaping 
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the execution of these arbitrary decrees. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to a solution of the contradiction so produced by the 
struggle of feeling and logic, is that offered by the Spanish 
Moslem, Averrhoes :— 

* We are free to act in this way or that ; but our will is 
always governed by some external cause. . . These causes 
exist according to a certain order of things which is founded on 
the general laws of the world.” 

But, although this connection of our wills with governing 
causes—among which must be recognised that capitalised stock 
of ancestral experience which goes by the name of “ character,” 
or instinct—seems to subject us to Nature, that is not altogether 
‘so. On the contrary, it can be shown, by an appeal to the history 
O@f-the past, and even by examining our own lives, that there is 
in man a force which constantly contends against nature, and 
sometimes with success, And that success—however small its 
measure—constitutes the progress of mankind. We have tamed 
fire and lightning to our service ; out of the darkness and the 
shapelessness of the mine, we have brought minerals and metals 
to adorn and improve our existence ; of the forest we make a 
field ora garden. And, in exactly the same manner, we are 
sometimes able to tame the passions of ourselves and others ; 
to make of the robber a brave soldier for the defence of his 
country, to elevate the solitary into the saint ; out of the crude 

paterials of sin and suffering, to produce not alone pity and 
salf-control, but all the civic virtues also. 

Hence we may surely conclude, that, for the truly wise, 
evil is but a bugbear. There is no Ahriman but Nature, 
or,—to speak more accurately—the material universe; and 
it is only hostile so long asit is not subdued. Zu it 
becomes friendly and even serviceable ; at the worst, harmless. 
The earthquake and the hugricane are defeated "by living 
away from the scenes of their violence, or by building our 
houses in the manner shown by experience to be least exposed 
to its effects, Panic is prevented by discipline ; pestilence is 
subdued by sanitation and regimen. Of our own faults we 
may make the implements of our activity and the materials 
of our welfare. The pain that still baffles our efforts, remains 
psa teacher of humility and of charity: the undeveloped 
ondon of 1755 sent one hundred thousand pounds to help . 
phe survivors of the Lisbon calamity. 

Nature is not hostile, however indifferent. The shows of the 

world are made by us, though the things that they signify 

be not made for us. The vast spaces of the heaven in which 

our planet turns are full of other orbs ; our planet is not essen- 

tial to their life; yet, so long as she exists, they are all con- 

nected by the tie. ‘of gravitation. We, too, are necessary so 
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‘So -said Beatimont and Fletcher; and the thought was con- 


long as we are, and. no longer: let us act accordingly. ~The 


‘plants in the meadow. do not.blossom .for our pleasure, but 


wé.can take pleasure in their blooming ; and, if we transplant 
them into our gardens and cultivate them ‘there, our pleasure 
will: be increased. by so doing.. The birds. do not sing for met 


but I can go where they sing with ‘ears: and -heart open, and 
‘make of them the minstrels. of my entertainment Let us 


not wait for Nature to come to us with unbought joys: Na- 
ture will never come; and joys are not to be had for nothing. 
The price of happiness is renunciation. Once persuade your- 


self of your own unimportance, and the step to contentment 
'is not wide or difficult,  . 


There remains the fact of death: — Zinquenda tellus et domus 
et placens. uxor,- For that reason,. make the most of thewi ^ 
while they are yours. .Death is absent from life: why shouid 
what is absent be a trouble? It is the famous paradox of 
the Epicurean—When we are, death is not: when death is, 


‘we are not.” 


“The last enemy that shall be overcome is Death,” and 


what is Death to'one who has lived well? 


“Why should we fear to die? "Tis natural, easy, 
And little children tread its paths before us.". 






cisely enforced in Schiller's last words ;—‘ Death cannot be an 
evil—forit is-universal" Man and Nature are alike Gods 
work ;. but one was not made for the other. Nature.sedks 
the'survival of the fittest. Man's noblest duty is to protect 
'the.weak. , Nature tends to havoc; Man has the faculty of 
order, Happy is the being that owns such a mighty servant. 
But it is the part of the servant to obey ; and the master who 
fails to enforce obedience is lost.” 

EAT | ° . ° H, G, KEENE, 


' ^* As asolution of the problem, which, as we understand it, is to reconcile the exis- 
tence of evil with.the perfect benevolence of an Omnipotent Creator and Ruler, our 
contributor’s conclusión is, we fear, equally lame and impotent with those which 
he criticises. “What he shows is, not that evil has no real existence—he admits the 
contrary—, but that it, is in the power of Man, if he is fortunate, to mitigate it. 
This is, no doubt, consolatory to the fortunate; but.it leaves the problem 
untouched. It cannot even.be seriously contended that it is' Man’s fault that he 
can do no more than this, and often cannot do so much. To say that “the earthquag 
cand hurricane are defeated by living away from the scenes of their violence, " i 
is anything more than a bitter pleasantry,is surely the merest sophistry. W 
the people of Lisbon to blame, that'they did not quit the doomed city before the great 
earthquake which they could not foresee? But, even if it could be shown that 
Man is to blame, whether on account of ignorance, or of negligence, or of an 
other defect, for, all the evil which he suffers, the questions would still remain 
Why there should be evil to require mitigation ? and why there should be defects t 
‘prevent its mitigation ? The law of polarity—to which Mr. Keene does not refer 
. does not help us ; for to assume that good can exist only by contrast with, or 'as 
correlate of, evil, is to impose upon the power of the Deity limits which are exclud 
ed by the problem. And similar reasoning applies to the hypothesis of a law 
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compensation, in whatever form. Nor, again, is a satisfactory answer to be found in 
the theory of a higher purpose ; for an Omnipotent God could accomplish any 
purpose of which the infliction of pain was not itself a part, without the aid of evil 
There is clearly no alternative between the abandonment of the problem, as 
insoluble by human reason, and, the surrender of the belief in a cónjunction of perfeét 
benevolence with Omnipotence in Nature. : eek 

The history: of organic nature, as far as human reason can read it, is.the history of 
a perpetual striving after adaptation to an ever-changing environment. . Adaptation 
not being instantaneóus and unerring, but gradual and tentative, it can, at the 
best, never be perfect, but must’ be ever ** toiling after time," -Evil would ‘seem to 
be synonymous with defective adaptation, the degree of the. defect depending upon 
the magnitude and frequéncy of the changes in the environment, relatively to the 
plasticity of the organism. Where these changes are relatively gradual, , there 
progressive adaptation may be expected. Where they are violent, there we may look 
for progressive maladaption, culminating, if continued, in.destruction. :, 15 a, 

So far as unaided human reason can interpret the operations of. Nature, the con- 
clusion to which they point would seem to be that, if one All-Comprehensive Pur- 
pose works in them, then it isa Purpose which has reference to: the whole, and 
Wotrto the parts, except in their relation to the whole—to the All-seif, and nòt to the 
individual consciousness, except as contributing to the All-self, -If individual 
feelings are among the instrumepts through which that Purpose acts, or are among 
its manifestations, yet they exist not in, or for, themselves, but are merely incidental 
to: the general scheme. ND 

E fur-si? muove : — But it might be suggested that the-explanation of the mystery, 
so far as it;can be formulated, or conceived, in terms of human reason, lies in the 
fact that, Nirvana-—-not the absence of conciousness, but a state consciousness 
exempt alike from pleasure and pain—a sense of perfect satisfaction-—being the 
eternal purpose of the All-self, polarity — or, in other words, the equivalence, on the 
physical side, of action and re-action, and, on the physical side, of good and evil— is 
‘the inevitable condition of all movement, ' ' SEE Y AN 

If i$ be asked, then : Why movement at, all ? the only answer possible .to human 
reason is, that movement is the condition of all consciousness, or.rather; that “con- 
sciousness and, motion are two aspects of one thing, and that, consequently, without it, 

here could have been no self-realisation of the All ; no Allself. ——— ' * : 

It is pot-pretended that this suggestion offers a reconciliation of hüman ideas which 
aréessentially incompatible. What it suggests is rather‘that the ideas themselves are 
meaningless in relation to the All-self—that Omnipotence, in the sense in which 
the term is used by man, and out of which the incompatibility’ arises, is a purely 
anthropomorphic conception. What do we mean by. it, but the power of overcoming 
all conceivable resistance ? But we cannot predicate liability to resistance,-im the 
only sense in which: we can conceive of it, Z, e. resistance ad extevo, of that which 
comprehends in ‘Itself all being. Neither, on the other hand, while we zcnccive <7 
the All-comprehending as subject £o the Liiw of- His. own being. can we regard 
such subjection as limiting His perfecti$n, seeing that the Law itself is "part of His 
being. X . ] . 2 
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ART. XI-THE BHAVISHYA PURANA ON MANURES. 


AM indebted to Babu Purnendu Narayan Sinha, M.A., B.L. 
for a translation of part of an extremely curious chapter 
on manures from the Bhavishya Purana. 

It is strange, the translator remarks, that, in an agricultural 
country like India, while a great dealis said about plants and 
their habits, culture and uses in several of the Puranas, as 
well as in the Mahabharata and works on medicine, the ex- 
periences of a hundred generations in the practice of agriculture 
were never embodied in any regular treatise; and he suggests 
that the reason of this may be that the Vaisyas, who, duri 
the period of Hindu supremacy, were the only tillers of the 
soil, never formed a literary class, while it was not until a 
vety degenerate period in their history that the Brahmans took 
to agriculture as an occupation. The chapter of the Bhavishya 
Purana in question, however, if it shows nothing else, shows that 
a vast amount of attention of a very miuute kind has, from 
‘a remote period, been given to a branch of the subject which 
is commonly supposed to have beea almost entirely neglected 
by the Indian cultivator. 

Scientific agriculturists will probably smile at what they will 
consider the far-fetched ingredients and fantastic combination 
prescribed in some of the recipes given by the writer in tHe 
Bhavishya, though, it may be suspected, he will be able“to 
assign no better reason for his contempt than a general preju- 
dice against empiricism, or a belief cognate with that which 
leads the scientific . pharmaceutist of the day to search for what 

“be conceives to be the active-principle in complex bodies that 
D been ascertained to nossess EHE properties, with a 


view Heo S Sabbioni a pure state. 
Whether our edge of organic chemistry, on the one 


hand, or of the relation between chemical composition and 
physiological action, on the other, is sufficiently advanced to 
justify this attitude, is a question which cannot be discussed at 
length here. We all know the rank whichthe verdict of com- 
mon experience assigns to the oyster among nutritious foods 
and many of us know the very humble position in the same s: 
to which chemical analysis would degrade it. For my own pan 
I am disposed to prefer the verdict of experience' as to w^, 
actually takes place, to that of the chemist as to what ought co 
take place ; and so, if I were to find, from trial, that the slough 
of a snake, or the humour of a toad’s eye, stimulated the growth 
of a plant in a degree which no agricultural chemist would be 
likely to predict, or could explain, I am prepared to accept the 
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fact humbly, and to avail myself of it, without waiting for his 
sanction, and undeterred by his scorn. It is probable, enough 
that many of the manures commended by the Bhavishya Purana 
possess as little real special merit as apparent reasonableness, 
and that others contain ingredients which might be rejected 
without any sacrifice of their efficacy. But in all such cases, 
where there is any show of positive testimony, and where ex- 
periment can break no bones, solvitur ambulando. is, perhaps, 
the most reasonable rule of action. 

The chapter of the Bhavishya Purana from which the fol- 
lowiw information is gleaned, is a long one; and it treats, 
among other things, of the duties of pious Hindus to plant trees 
for the public good, enjoining them not merely to do so, but to 
make every effort to promote their growth and increase their 
yield of fruit and flowers. This leads up to the subject of 
manures, Many of the recipes given have special reference to 
arboriculture, while in the case of others, it is clear, from the char- 
acter of the manures, or the mode of applying them, recommend- 
ed by the writer, that he has garden, rather than field, cultiva- 
tion in view Thus, the first manure described consists of the 
dead bodies of animals, and especially of birds, which have been 
thoroughly decomposed and “reduced to earth," and which, 
as well as liquid manure, made by steeping powdered barley 
and cow-dung in water, should be applied to the roots of the 
plants, a mode of treatment which, it is stated, is sure largely 
(o increase their yield. Then comes a recipe for a mixed 
um composed of the seeds of mung (Phaseolus mungo), 
mash kalai (Max, til (Sesamum Indicum) and barley, which 
have been buried under ground, also to be applied to the roots. 
These manures, it is added, should be used for a whole week, 
and should be applied once a day, in the afternoon, only in the 
winter, but twice daily, morning and evening, in other seasons. 

Another combination recommended, as highly conducive to 
the nourishment of plants, is fhe gall of the Rehu fish, "mixed 
with the husk of paddy. 

Then we come to two special manures, the first, consisting 
of the juice of the sugarcane in which tamarind seeds have been 
steeped and well squeezed, for mango trees, which, when treated 
with it, are said to bear a good crop ; and the other, cocoanut 
milk, mixed with iron pyrites, which is said to be.a good 

anure for all plants, but specially so for those of the palm 
Order. i ai 

A manure which is extolled as always successful with mango 
aud jack trees is the dung'of goats, buffaloes and cows, mixed 
with the seeds of okul (Mimusops elengi) and applied to the 
roots. The next recipe, which is said to produce a good 
manure for all plants, and one which will even restore them 
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from a withering and dying condition, is more elaborate. The 
womb of a sheep is to be filled with seeds of sash kalai and tZ 
and then the whole is to be ground fine with roots of the areca 
palm, This, one would think, if the sheep is to be killed for the - 
purpose, would be a somewhat expensive manure, though, if its 
virtues are not exaggerated, not too expensive to be wortht 
using for the purpose of saving a valuable fruit tree. 
. A recipe: for a fumigating mixture for mango trees is next 
given. It savours of polypharmacy, and is composed of the 
leaves of satmuli (Asparagus racemosus), zeem, Boerhavia 
diffusa, Alstonia scholaris, and the drug As/zvikakolz,.which 
should be burnt under the trees for three days, and the roots 
freely exposed to the smoke. The fumigation, it is said, pre- 
serves the plants and fruit from insects and promotes the sweet- 
ness of the fruit. ! | c 
: A number of substances are named for which special virtue: 
are claimed in reference to particular trees, vzz., water in which 
fish has been steeped, for increasing the yield of mango trees ; 
the juice of mangoes as a stimulant for pomegranate trees ; 
a manure made from the decomposed dead bodies of snakes, _ 
mixed.with milk, for the Ae/a&i plant (Pandanus odoratis- 
simus) a manure made from date-palms (what part of the 
palms, or how prepared, is not specified by the translator); 
for the Karenda tree (Carissa Carandas) and the Gad (Dios- 
pyrus.glutinosa); putrid flesh, with or without the addition 
of: ghee; for promoting the fertility of the cocoanut palma 
when scattered on the ground round it. The latter prepara- 
tion,.it' is added, becomes good for the jasmine, if ít is further 
mixed with molasses and liquorice juice. - 
.. The dtvang plant (Ambilia) is said to bear flowers more 
abündantly when it is supplied with water in which sandal- 
wood, or the flesh of the. tortoise, has been washed, or when 
the slough of snakes has been burnt under it; and ‘the same 
treatment is said to be beneficial fo most shrubs. ' 
There is nothing very novel in the.information that paddy 
thrives when manured with the refuse of cow-sheds; but 
most Europeans will probably be surprised to learn that it is 
álsó benefited by the slough of serpents, mixed with resin, 
being burnt in the fields. ` | 
. The excrement of rats, “ moistened with. dew," is strongly, 
recommended for the destruction of brushwood and weeds} 
while, at the same time, it is said to increase the fertility of 
the soil; but, as a preliminary to the collection of the material, 
we are ftold,.the rats hole should be fumigated with smoke 
produced by burning peacock's feathers, goats hair, castor-oil, 
and asafeetida. Whether the object of this precaution is to: 
drive; out the ‘rats, or whether it is supposed to increase the: 
virtues of the excrement, we are not informed. 
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It is noteworthy, Babu Purnendu Naryan Sinha remarks, 
that most of these manures have ceased to be used at the 
present day; and.several of them are of a. kind which, in 
spite of the authority of the Purana, would probably be 
repugnant to Hindu feeling. It may be added that a vast 
amount of curious, and—some of it—probably useful, lore exists 
among Indian coguoscentz in the art of fruit and flower: grow- 
ing, much of it referring to the little studied subject of, plant 
thérapeutics, which might repay collection ; while, as to, general 
agriculture, it is a matter for surprise and regret that. we should 
still be- without anything worthy of the name of “a regular 
treatise" embodying the experience of *a hundred genera- 
tions” of Indian cultivators. The compilation of such a. work, 
or a series of such: works, for different parts of the country, is 
surely a task well worthy of the- attention of Indian scholars 
land of the patronage of the Government. E: 


THE QUARTER. 


Tt is not always the most important events that are the 
most striking, and, though little has occurred in the 
world of politics in the past three months that is entitled to 
be called memorable, a good deal has happened in a quiet 
way that may be expected to exercise more than a mere 
passing influence on the course of history. 

To take first what possesses special interest for this coun- 
try, the Indian Councils Bill, has been read a third time 
in the House of Commons, and the great Powers, includi ing, 
England, have accepted the invitation of the United Stated 
' to meet in Conference for the discussion of the Silver Question. 
Then, the Behrings Sea Fisheries difficulty has been practi- 
cally settled, after a great deal of bluster on the part of the 
Americans, Lord Salisbury's Arbitration Treaty having been 
ratified by the Senate and the modus vivendi extended. The 
Sultan’s Firman has been promulgated in Egypt, and the 
awkward difference between Italy and the United States, 
in connection with the lynching of Italians at New Orleans, has 
been settled by the payment of a substantial iademnity by the 
latter Power. There has been a meeting between the Czar and P 
the Emperor of Germany at Copenhagen, which. probably 
tends towards peace, and the Czar has been made an admiral 
of the German Navy, while, lest France should take umbrage 
at these proceedings, the Duke Constantine has, at the same 
time, been showing himself at Nancy. There have been at 
least three important trials of members of the great Anarchist 
conspiracy, two of them in England, and all resulting in con- 
victions, if not in condign punishnsents. 

In the House of Commons, the Government Small Holdings 
and Clergy Discipline Bills have been read a third, and the Irish 
Education Billa second, time, while the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, which had also been read a second time—by the 
unexpectedly large majority of ninety-two—, has been with- 
drawn, foreshadowing, probably, an early dissolution. Among 
important Bills, or motions, which have been rejected, may bé 
mentioned the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill which was opposed+ 
by Mr. Burt on the part of the Northumberland miners ; Mr. 
Fenwick's motion for the payment of Members ; Dr, Cameron's 
motion in favour of Disestablishment in Scotland; Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre's Bil to abolish plural voting, and Sir A. Rollit's 
Woman's Suffrage Bill. Lord Salsbury has made a startline 
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speech, in favour of retaliatory duties on luxuries, at Hastings ; 

and Mr. Curzon has announced, on behalf of the Government, 

that the Home Secretary is seriously considering what steps can. 

be taken to deal with the question of alien labour ; while Mr. 
/ Gladstone, speaking at a Radical Meeting at Farringdon Street, 
has re-affürmed the entire Newcastle programme. The last 
few weeks have been marked by a distinct turn in the tide 
of popular feeling, which, for some time previously, had teen 
flowing too obviously in favour of the Opposition; and un- 
mistakeable symptoms of a decay of Mr. Gladstone's popula- 
rity have shown themselves simultaneously in several unex- 
pected quarters, There has been a ministerial crisis in Italy, 
where the. Rudini Cabinet has given place to one under Signor 
Giolitti, and another in Greece, and May day has come and 
gone peacefully, not to say tamely, both in England and on 
the Continent. 

To many sanguine persons it will probably appear that, for 
the world at large, by far the most important of the above 
events is the consent of the Great Powers to meet in Conference, 
for the purpose of seeing what, if anything, can be done to 
rehabilitate silver. We cannot look at the matter in this light. 
On the contrary, we think it practically certain that the Confer- 
ence will either break up without coming to any understanding, 
or, at the best, terminate in an agreement to recommend the 
Powers concerned to join in some small scheme for the coinaze 
of a little more silver for subsidiary currency purposes, a stp 
ich would have no permanent effect of moment on the price 
e metal. We think this, not because bi-metallism, in tae 
sense of the free coinage of silver and gold at a fixed rato, 
is impossible, if a sufficient number of the great commercial 
countries of the world can be got to combine together for the 
purpose, but because the decision of the matter rests with men 
who, by entering into such a combination, would be cuttirg 
their own throats and the thyoats of those whose interests they 
represent. 

If the decision rested with a single Power, or with the whole 
world voting as one Power, the case might be different; for 
there would then be at least a possibility of its being settled 
by the vote of the working-man, and the working-man would, 
no doubt, on the whole, be benefited, though not so much as 
e might expect, by bi-metallism, Whatever might be the 
* ultimate effect of attaching any considerable artificial value 
“to silver in the currencies of the world, one of its first effects 
would be inflation on an indefinite scale, implying a far-reaching 
redistribution of purchasing power in favour of gold debtors, 
as against gold creditors; of producers iu general, and pro- 
ducers of silver in particular, as against consumers in general, 
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"heavier fall than has yet occurred, which will cause wide 
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‘and ‘consumers with fixed incomes in particular; of labour, 
-as against capital; of all the world, more or less, as against 


England, and of America, as against the rest of the world.. 

To suppose that the representatives of the Powers who will | 
sit in the coming Conference, and who will follow the lead of \, 
England, will consent, with their eyes open, to such a scheme, 
is to'suppose that they have taken leave of their senses. 

Silver will, probably, some day have its revenge ; for the 
populatión of the world will some day probably be doubled, 
and require at least twice as much silver as at present, to say 
nothing of the certainty that the mines are not inexhaustible ; 
but this eventuality will hardly affect the present generation. 
The only importance of the Conference is likely to be of a 
sinister character. It will impart a temporary stimulus to the 
silver-market, and consequently to the production of the metal ; 
and this will be followed, when its result becomes known, by d 









spread disturbance of monetary and commercial relations, and 
among the sufferers from this disturbance India will hold a 
prominent place. 

While on this subject, we may mention that an Association, 
called the ‘ Indian Currency Association, has been started at 
Simla for the purpose of getting up a petition to Parliament, 
praying for a free hand for the Government of India to intro- 
duce a gold standard, in case of the failure of the Conference, 
and of otherwise urging the necessity of such a measure on the 
Powers that be. As it will be much more difficult to intrag 
a gold standard, or adopt any other remedy, after the fat 
of the Conference, than it would be now, it is not quite cle’: » 
why the Association should make their prayer contingent Yo 
such a result, the less so, that, judging for their prospectus, - 
they regard it as a foregone conclusion. We can only suppose 
that, between the date of the framing of the prospectus and 
that of the drafting of the memorial, they have been induced 
tosurrender their judgment to that of the financial advisers 
of the Government, who still entertain sanguine notions regard- 










‘ing’ the prospects of the Conference, and possibly think that 


any such step as that contemplated by the Association, if taken 
in the meanwhile, would tend to mar them. 

` Really the most important feature in the history of the 
period under review is probably the marked change in thé 
feeling of the British public towards Mr. Gladstone to which. 
we have referred above. Whether Mr. Gladstone has begun 
at last to feel the necessity of doing something to show that 
he still possesses some remnant of political conscience, or 







"whether, as the time for going to the polls draws near, he 


shrinks from the terrible position in which success, under 
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present’ conditions, would place him, or whether, again, he. 
merely over-estimates the strength of his hold on the _masses, 
certain it is that he has suddenly developed a capacity for 
_ resisting. the temptation to angle for votes at the expense of 
candour, altogether foreign to his later habits. On atleast 
three occasions lately, he has braved the displeasure of more 
or less important sections of his supporters for the sake of 
principle. One of these was when, in terms of somewhat cold 
politeness, he begged to be excused from receiving a deputation 
of the London Trades Council, to discuss the eight hours ques- 
tion ; another was when he pronounced against female suffrage, 
and the third was when he administered a severe rebuke in 
the House of Commons to Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
for their factious opposition to the Clergy Discipline Bill. In 
each. and all of these cases his action has excited an amount 
of resentment which, in itself, shows that he no longer com- 
mands the same blind worship from his supporters as he did 
not many years, or even months, ago. The “wild women,” 

perhaps, do not count for much; and the anger of the Welsh 
Non-conformists is, probably, a little artificial; but the indig- 
nation of the labour party, which has been expressed in no 
measured language by the delegates of the Trades- Union in 
meeting assembled, by Mr. Ben Tillett at West Bradford, and 
by John Burns at Battersea, is a much more important affair. 

One of the delegates at the first-named meeting actually 
went the length of proposing that Mr. Gladstone's letter should 
Jrned, and at a subsequent meeting of the Trades Unionists 
a resolution was passed, regretting his action, and pledg- 
ing members to vote only for candidates who would sup- 
port' an eight hours bill. Mr. Ben Tillett declared that Mr. 
Gladstone had snubbed, and Mr, Morley insulted, the labour 
party, and John Burns used still stronger language. 

It was, no doubt, in the jubilant mood caused by these 
signs of the times, that Lerd Salisbury made up his mind 
to tickle the ears of the working-man—which expression has 
come to exclude the agricultural labourer—by the suggestions 
thrown out in his Fair Trade speech at St, Leotiards, What 
Lord Salisbury proposed was that, whilé continuing to admit 
food and raw materials free, England might ‘levy duties on 
_ such mere matters of luxurious consumption as wines, Spirits, 
gloves, lace and the like. “I should not in the least shrink; 
he said, “from diminishing consumption and interfering with 
the comfort of the excellent people who consume these articles 
of luxury, for the purpose of maintaining our rights in this 
commercial war,and of insisting on our rights of access to 
the markets of our neighbours.’ This language about rights 
is rather grandiose than apposite, since it is not foreign 
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countries that have objected tc England insisting on her rights, 
but the majority of the population of England who have 
voiuntarily agreed to forego them. | 

The speech was probably little more than a mere dallon Œœ 
65542; but, even as such, it was a somewhat sorry performance, 
and notaltogether free from danger. So obvious is it that 
a tax upon luxuries, as a means of retaliation against foreign 
countries, must be either harmless to those whom it is intended 
to coerce, and consequently futile, or cruelly unjust to those 
called upon to pay the price, that, if Lord Salisbury's hearers 
took him at his word, the effect would most likely be to alarm 
the classes, without convincing the masses. But a worse 
danger lies in the encouragement which the speech is likely 
to give to the industrial section of the community to agitate for 
one-sided protection on a much more extended scale, which .no 
Conservative Minister could grant without alienating the support 
of the agricultural portion of the population. 

Lord Salisbury's reception of the deputation in favour of/^ 
an eight hours working day was, as we have already hinted,) 
sympathetic rather than encouraging. He admitted the 
desire for more leisure to be an estimable one, as who 
would not? But he questioned the possibility of gratifying it, 
except at a cost which the working-man is not prepared to 
pay. What the working-man wants, is, in fact, an impossibility, 
The position is very neatly put by a London contemporary: 
“All men who now work ten hours a day shall work only 
eight hours for the same wages. There will be a dimin iiic 
output of commodities, no doubt, to the extent of one-fiftim®r 
the whole; but this shall be made up by the employment of 
one-fifth more workmen who are now idle. These shall work 
for the same wages as the others, whereby the cost of commo- 
dities shall of necessity be increased by one-fifth. But nobody 
is to pay this increased price; the consumer is to remain still 
in the happy position which he at peesent occupies. Happiness, 
in short, shall be diffused all round, and no one be a ha'porth 
the worse." Lord Salisbury naturally wanted to know where the 
additional amount that would be drawn in wages under the 
scheme was to come from, if the consumer did not pay it, 
This, of course, the deputation could not tell him. As for the 
section of the agitators who, discarding all pretence of an 
altruistic motive, promise that things shall be squared, without ` 
disturbing the relations of supply and demand, by the simple 
expedient of doing as much in eight hours as is done at present 
in ten, they provoke a somewhat different, but not more en- 
couraging answer, and one which it might be more difficult to 
put in courteous language. 

The Woman's Suffrage question was the occasion of a more 
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than usually able and interesting debate in the House of 
Commons on 27th April The question was treated almost 

- exclusively on the basis of actual fitness and convenience, 

and, from this point of view,the Noes had very much the 
! best of the argument. Such a mode oftreatment was, per- 
haps, not altogether logical, inasmuch as actual fitness or 
unfitness, except so far as it arises from ineradicable conditions, 
the existence of which it might be no easy matter to prove, 
is not a conclusive test of capabilities. In a matter soeminent- 
ly depending upon experience as politics, aptitude can hardly 
be expected in the absence of practice. A more philosophica. 
mode of treatment, however, would probably have led to a simi- 
lar result. For, supposing the question of potential aptitude to 
be decided in whieh Y the sex, there would still remain the 
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further question, which Was very much ignored in the debate, 
whether it is desirable that women should qualify to engage 
equally with men in the| business of politics. We find our- 
selves unable to escape he conviction that in this respect, 
as in others, and perhaps| more in this than in most respects, 
division of labour is distinctly favourable both to efficiency 
and to the happiness of those concerned. It seems to us 
that a large measure of human happiness; depends upon the 
special charm which woman pwssesses for man, and that this 
special charm depends, in its Xurn, on the existence cf a 
distinct polarity between the sexs, not only physiologically, 
\but mentally and morally. The dNvision, in which, domestic 
influences aside, every member [Ned a free hand to vote 
according to his conscience, furnishà some remarkable in- 
stances of cross-voting. The Bill prosio at! did, to 
confine the suffrage to single women, was speciall : 
criticism ; but itis not at all certain that the majority dos 
it—23 in a House of 327 members—would not have 
larger had it been a more c@mplete measure. 

As, even in the view of the Opposition, Mr. Goschen's 
Budget offered no opportunity for hostile criticism, it almost 
necessarily- follows that it can possess little interest for -he 
general public. The accounts showed a surplus of something 
over a million for the past year, and the estimates, one of 
£224,000 for the current year, tobacco, among other things, 
having given a substantial increase over the estimates, and 
- tea also having somewhat exceeded expectations, The pro- 
vision for the year includes an increase of nearly a million 

and a half on education, and over £600,000 for postal ser- 

vices, The only fiscal change is an equalisation of the duties 
on sparkling wines, | 

The acquiescent attitude of the Front Opposition benckes 

towards the Indian Councils Bill, which is regarded, with 
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very little réason, as sométhing like a betrayal by the ad- 
vanced section of the Native community, and which is cert- 
tainly calculated to damp their ardour, is one among a number 
of symptoms of a change which has lately been coming over 
public opinion in England regarding the amount of encourage- ~ 
ment that can prudently be given to the political aspirations ^ 
of the educated Hindu, A multitude of causes have com- 
bined to bring -about this change, prominent among them 
being the Manipur outrage, the widespread opposition to the 
Age of Consent Dill, and, last not least, the circumstances 
which led to the Saugabast prosecution and the intemperate 
language of Mr. A. O. Hume. | 

There was’ practically no opposition to the Bill;and Mr, 
‘Schwanns’ amendment, to make the introduction of the elec- 
tive principle obligatory on the Government, was, withdrawn ¥- 
-after Mr. Gladstone had spoken in favour of leaving its discre- 
tion in the matter wholly unfettéred. An amendment of 
a somewhat superfluous, not to say /factious, kind was moved 
by Mr. J. M. Maclean, with the view of subjecting the regula- 
tions which the Government of India might make for the 
appointment of Additional Members, to the sanction of Par- 
liament, was rejected by an /overwhelming majority, and 
another amendment by Mr, SgAwann, to increase the number 
of the Additional Members gf the Viceregal Council from 16 
to 40, was also rejected by aMfarge majority. 
Beyond enabling the’ Governor-General to allow the dis 
inancial Statement and the asking-ot 






















uncil. The new law raises the minimum to r2 and the 
Finum to 16, so that it really secures the appointment of 
Wy two more such members tharemight have been appointed 
under the-old law. It also fixes the number of Additional 
Members of the Councils of the Governors of Bombay and 
Madras at a minimum of 8 and a maximum of 20, and em- 
powers the Governor-General to increase the number of mem- 
bers of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
to 20, and of that of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh to 15. | -— 
In fact, it seems to us that one difficulty which the Viceroy 
is likely to encounter in administering the provisions of the 
new law, should he determine to introduce the elective princi- 
ple, will be how to dispose of the small number of Additional 
memberships available for the purpose, in such a way asto avoid 
giving rise to great jealousies. Supposing, for instance, he 
should determine to increase the number of Additional mem- 
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berships of the Supreme Council to 12, which would ‘be a 
mean between the maximum and minimum, allowed by the 
Bill, and that he should offer four for election, he would be 
unable to allot'one to each of the: Provinces; while, if he 
should decide to appoint at once the maximum: number, and 
to maké half elective, he would still not have enough for the 
representation of,the two principal interests in each Province, 
viZ., land and commerce. l , 
The agitation against the Cadastral Survey of Behar has, 
to some extent, died down, but is by no. means at an end. In 
the meantime, assurances have been given that operations will 
not, commence till next cold season, and that there is no inten- 
tion of employing other than village officials, who are to be 
put through a preliminary course of training for the purpose, 
The orders of the Government of India regarding the re- 
constitution of the Provincial Services, which have been is- 
sued during the quarter, are much less revolutionary than ,was 
at- one time: anticipated, and -do not even go as far as the re- 
‘commendations of the Public Service Commission. Instead 
of 108 higher appointments which the Commission recommend- 
ed should be reserved for the Provincial Services, it has fixed 
the number at 86, including those held by Civilians already 
appointed to the Statutory Service, the abolition of which forms 
part.of the scheme. The change involved js, perhaps, as great 
as could prudently be made at present | but it is difficult to 
believe that it is final, and the natives of the.country will cer- 
tainly not regard it as such. 
On the 29th April the Island of Mauritius was visited by one of 
the most disastrous cyclones on. record, whicly laid the western 
half of Port Louis in ruins, caused great destruction among 
‘the shipping in the harbour and to villages anid plantations in 
the interior, and was attended by heavy loss of \life. The wind 
began to blow a hurricane from the North-east early in the morn- 
ing, but did not attain such force as to cause serious alarm till 
about midday, shortly'after which the centre ! 
struck the island, bringing with it a storm wave which over- 
flowed the wharves and a portion of the town, Between I and 
2 P.M. the usual lull occurred, which lasted an \hour and 
&half; and, under the impression that all danger v 
business was partially resumed, when suddenly the storm 
again with redoubled fury, the wind now being from 
South-west, It was-during this second period of the cyclone 
that the greater part of the damage was done, Most of the 
ships in the harbour were driven ashore and many totally 
wrecked ; sugar. mills in every direction were overturned ; 
sixteen churches were levelled with the ground and several 
others unroofed, and most of the houses in the town were 
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wrecked, or more or less severely damaged. In the evening, 
to complete the destruction, a fire broke out among the ruins 


and consumed a large portion of the suburbs of Port Louis. . 


Among the vessels driven ashore were the British India Steam 
Navigation Company's steamer “ Umballa, " and the steamers 
" Vellore,” * Pentakota," “ Invertay " and " Amaranthe," all of 
which were subsequently got off, while the steamer “ Albion,” 
which put to sea early in the morning, succeeded in weather- 
ing the storm, though with the loss of her boats, hatches and 
everything moveable above deck. Subscriptions have been, 
opened in England and India for the relief of the sufferers, 

In India, until within the last few days,the season has been 
of the most abnormal character, unprecedentedly high tempera-. 


ama, 


tures, accompanied by a low barometer, having prevailed4 
throughout the whole peninsula, except its North-east corner, ` 


especially in Upper and Central India. "Through allthis region 
rain has been almost entirely wanting, and the spring crops in 
most parts have been a comparative failure. All immediate ap- 
prehension of famine has, however, disappeared with the early 
advent of the monsoon, which is expected to be a fairly copious 


-one. The dispersal of the Hurdwar Fair has been followed by a 


severe epidemic of cholera, which had previously prevailed to an 
abnormal extent throughout the greater part of the country in a 
sporadic form. The disease has invaded Cabul and the Valley 


of Cashmere, in both of which parts the mortality from it has - 


been appalling, and, according to the latest news, it has reached: 
Meshed. f l 

The failure of the New Oriental Bank which suspended pay- 
ment in Londoh on the 8th instant, was not unexpected in 
business circles, jand had, no doubt, been largely discounted. 
The causes assigned by the London management for the 
disaster are tlie depreciation of silver, the bad condition of 
trade in China, Japan and Austr@lasia, and the withdrawal of 
capital in the I£ast, The general opinion, however, seems to be 
that the collapse is primarily due to imprudent management, 
and the attepápt to occupy a larger field than either the capital 
of the congr or the experience of the management warranted. 
The liabAlities are stated to amount to five and a half millions ; 
but tjíé latest published accounts would seem to pointto a. 
hig/her figure. It is believed, nevertheless, that the Bank's. 

epositors will be paid in full. The news of the failure caused ' 
a temporary run on one or two other Banks, especially in 
Bombay ; but all demands were promptly met, and the panic, 
which was encouraged by the mischievous remarks of certain 







! newspapers, is considered to have been entirely groundless. 


The Government, with what is generally considered unneces- 
sary liberality, have offered the holders of their 417 per cent, 
loans the option of converting into the 4 per cents, at par. 
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Politically, little of special interest has occurred in India 
during the period under review. "The operations undertaken 
against the Lushais in consequence of the recent raids have 
been highly successful, as far as it was possible to carry them 
at so late a. period of the season ; but it is generally considered 
hat nothing short of wholesale disarmament of the tribes, to- 
gether with extensive road-making through their country, is 
likely to put end to these recurrent troubles. The friction 
which, for some time past, has marked the relations between 
the Government of India and the Ameer of Cabul, is believed 
to have recently assumed a somewhat acute form. Among 
other causes of difference ‘has been the threatening attitude of 
the Ameer towards Umar Khan of Bajour, in consequence 
sf which Lord Lansdowne felt himself compelled to address 
& strong remonstrance to the Ameer, who is understood to have 
replied disavowing any hostile intention towards the Khan. 
Almost the only other event of moment is the flight of the 
Rajah of Sikkim and his subsequent capture and surrender to - 
the British authorities by the Nepalese. 

It is announced that Sir Roper Lethbridge will avail him- 
self of the occasion of the debate on the Indian Budget, which 
is expected to take place next week, to draw the attention of 
the House to the failure of the Government of India to carry 
out the recommendations of the late Committee regarding th 
grievances of the Uncovenanted Civil Service. 

A painful shock has been created in Calcutta Society by, th 
déath of Sir Henry Harrison, which, along with that of his secon 
daughter, took place suddenly, from cholera, on the 5th ultimo 
at Chittagong, where Sir Henry had gone on inspection duty 

Among personal events of the Quarter are the elevation o 
of Prince George to the Dukedom of York, and the betrotha 
of the Princess Marie to the pede Prince of Roumania 
Peerages have also been conferred on Sir d, Selwyn-Ibb 
and Sir Evelyn Baring. gate 4 on 
~ Lhe ebiceary of the quarter includes also the names of Lord 
Bramwell; Sir Charles Butt; Lord Hampden, better known 
as Mr. Brand, the late Speaker of House of Commons : 
General Klapka; General Henry Maxwell; Rear Admiral 
Mayne; Mr. Freeman, the historian; Walt Whitman; Miss 

melia B. Edwards, the novelist and Egyptologist; Dr. 

cffmann, the famous chemist; M. Alfred Grevin, the French 
artist; Professor James Thompson, the engineer ; Sir James 
Fraser, late chief of the City Police; Dr. Cairns ; Mr. John 
Murray, the great publisher ; Mr. W. Tayler, late of the R "al 
Civil Service, of Patna fame, and Mr. J. B. Sandford “fate 
Judge of Mysore. ES i 


June 11, 1982, J. W, F. 
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' The papers are most valuable and interesting to Indians like myself.” 
Lorp Nari&& of MAGDALA., 


"They ate excellently chosen, and are of the greatest use to me." —Col. MALL BSON, C.S. le 






A mine of information ; a library in itself.”-—-Zugdishman, Mo f 
“ Whoever wants information, will find it in the back volumes of what is, as Sir Richard” 

| Temple said, a record of Indian thought for a period of nearly thirty-seven years."—Zozeer. 

'* A series of great historical and literary value "—Civil & Military Gasette, 
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| Bombay, 1885 Zo 1890. Study zm Indian Administration, By 

SIR WILLIAM WILSON HuNTER, K. C. S. I, M.A, (Balliol 

Coll), L.L.D. (Cambridge). London: Henry Frowde, Amen 

UE E. C. Bombay: B. M, Malabari, Indian Spectator 
ce. 


ORD Reay was just the sort of Governor to suit Secreta- 

riat idiosyncracies ; his methods of work being congenial 

to Secretariat tradition, and facilitating do-nothingness under 
Beover of fuss. 

It is natural enough that his Lordship should have seemed 
to Sir W. W. Hunter a suitable peg on which to hang a panegy- 
ric of Indian Secretariats and their system— indirectly, of course. 
The book is, for all its speciousness, a tolerably transparent 
partisan attempt at political euthanasia for Lord Reay's med- 
diings with, and muddlings of, political affairs, which he had 
no capacity to understand. 

Three hundred years ago, we are told, Lord Reay's ancestors 

"left Scotland in search of fame and fortune, and took service 
under the banners of the various princes who were then war- 
ing for supremacy on the Continent of Europe;" in other 
words, forsook their indigenous nationality in favour of others 
better promising from the soldier of fortune’s point of regard, 
It is a trifle ludicrous to find Lord Reay’s biographer insisting 
on the fact of his Dutch origin as one of his titles to fitness 
for understanding the Government of a Dependency of the 
British Crown. 

When Lord Reay was sent to Bombay as Governor, he was 
an untried and unknown man. His friends said he was strong 
on educational subjects ; specially strong on subjects connected 
with technical education, practical engineering, and so forth. 
During his five years tenure of office in Bombay, what did he 
do for anything of the sort? Sir W. W. Hunter, re suo, 
deems it preliminarily necessary to his view of the situation “ to 
start with some idea of the history of education in India," (and 
Me have several pages of platitudinarian generalisations about 
education at large, which have but little connexion with the 
subject. Asa matter of fact, though Lord Reay was always 
fussing and fiddling with Educational projects, he never got 
much beyond talking about them. Like better known pro- 
fessional politicians, he was a glib talker; and he liked to hear 
the sound of his own voice. To do him justice, it should be 
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added that he seldom cared for much beyond the voice. Pro- 
vided he could say his say, he was not usually concerned as to 
whether his.counsel was followed, or not 

But, -as-to what Sir- W. W. Hunter is pleased to call his. 
Educational Policy,—in a Minute dated r2th August 1885, “he 


. laid weight.on the necossity for giving a practical tone to edu. 
"cation, with a view of-suggesting to the younger generation 


„what they ought to doto become good artisans, good cultivators, 
. etc," Afterwards, in the course of his term of office, he put 
` forth other Minutes couched in tlie same grandmotherly tone. 
We are not aware that anything practical, anything real, ever 
: resulted from the gubernatorial Minutings. 

', In the pressing matter of Engineering, technical, industrial 


education, “the Governor succeeded `. . in arranging with Sir 


Edward Buck, the Secretary to the Supreme Government@ 
‘ India in the Department of Revenue and Finance, for the ap- 
 pointment of an expert agricultural chemist.” Even the expert 
" chemist's services do not- appear to have been obtained—unless 
- perchance Dr. Voelcker is the luminary aimed at. ` 

Sir William Hunter's model Governor was by way of being 
' many-sided too; and thought that an esthetic side would em- 
bellish the lustre of his career, [n connection with the Jamset- 
‘jee Jejeebhoy School of Art—-whereat, admittedly * painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and the decorative arts were being 


' efficcently taught, under the management of Mr. Griffiths, when 
" Lord Reay took up office,” he promptly did what in him lay 


supersede the satisfactory working of the School by the fouríd- 


‘ation of 'a- Victoria Jubilee Institute, There was so much ful- 


some, unconsidered loyalty going a begging about the Jubilee 
time, and the disease was so infectious, that we may be doing 
an injustice to Lord Reay-in supposing him guilty of the last 
impertinence charged against him. But noscitur a sociis is a 
“maxim which we feel bound to pphold. It has been suggested 
to us that'it was in his bigoted dislike of culture, which he con- 
sidered opposed to what he called . progress, that Lord Reay 
-opposed the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Art and sought to 
‘supplant it with the Victoria Jubilee Institute. We think the 
‘explanation is simpler. - Root and branch reformers, men who 
‘must be reformers er fas e nefas, like to have something sub- 
stantial, something in the way of bricks and mortar for prefeg- 
ence, to show, as visible outcome of their pains. 

In’ this gloss of Dr. Hunter's on contemporary history, | the 
Crawford case and the Mamlutdars’ Indemnity Bill—the inci- 
dents that alone served to make Lord Reay’s tenure of office 
inemorable—are dismissed in less than half a dozen pages, filled 
mainly’ with correspondence that has been’ published over and 
Over again; and is of no more use than ‘last "month's Calcutta 
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. Stock and Share quotations. The Calcutta Review has, for a 
score of years past, borne testimouy to’ Sir W. W. Hunter's 
diligence, acumen, and success in dealing with problems affect- 
ing Indian life and character. Itis adisappointment to us, at 
this eleventh hour, to find an erewhile fairly safe guide to 
ndian history and character, so wilfully purblind as Sir W, W. 
Hunter has shown himself in * Bombay, 1885 to 1890." 


Resolution in the Municipal Department Reviewing the Report 
on the Working of Municipalities in Bengal during the 
year 1890-91. 

“TCHERE were 147 Municipalities in existence at the beginning 

of the year and 145 at its close, and the elective system 

as in force in all but 28 of them. Elections were held in 113 

‘orporations, For these public-spirited contests, that are the key- 

note of the Local Self-Government fugue, the figures rendered 

are incomplete, because, in some cases, votes were not counted, 
and, in others, results have not been reported. From the figures 
available, however, a 39'4 percentage of voting voters is evolved, 
as against 33:8 in 1887, and amongst ardent patriots the evolu- 

tion will, no doubt, be interpreted as spelling Progress with a 

very big P, though the Lieutenant-Governor unkindly observes 

that in many towns the proportion of voters who appeared at the 

polls was so small as to deprive the elections of all value as a 

est of public feeling, and several local officers report that, even 

where considerable excitement was aroused by the elections, 
they were fought on purely personal grounds, and without any 
trace of intelligent public feeling. Creation of intelligence is, 
accordingly, the task to which Sir Charles Elliott now purposes 
to apply his energies, Meanwhile, we note that at Serampore, 
by an error in counting, the candidate who had really obtained 
the smallest number of votes was declared duly elected, and 

. that, the Advocate- General rung that nothing could invalidate 

this declaration, a conflict between the letter and the spirit of the 

law was imminent, until Sir Charles cut the Gordian knot, and, 

: by a nice derangement of epithets, seated the elect, but unre- 

turned, man as a Government nominee, It having been brought 

to his Honor' notice that the present practice of holding 
general elections in the cold weather, which is the time when 
yiunicipal works should be carried out, is prejudicial to the 
public interests, he has taken time to resolve whether it will be 
more advisable to abolish the cold weather, or to circumvent 
the difficulty by applying steam-power with a view to the 
substitution of mustard for castor oil in the Ze/-uZZzes used in 

Municipal Offices. 

The largest number of meetings held during the year of 
review was 35 (Cutwa), the lowest 3 (Utterpara.and Barh); in 


/[n—————————sÓÉÁ— ' i! —————— ——————À— Mes 


- this sort is reprobated in the Resolution ; but it might, we think, 
“be taken into account, when passing judgment in such a case, 
‘that the 12 meetings enjoined are for transaction of business: 


LI 


attendance of Commissioners at meetings exceeded 50 per cent. 


.ished for neglect of means ready to their hands of raising 
, funds required for expenditure on sanitary reforms and much 
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£48 Municipalities there were less thanthe regulation number 
‘of meetings, as per- section 38 of the Act. Falling away of 


and are not imperative when there is no business to transa 
In $3 out of the 147 Municipalities reported on, the averag 


The: Lieutenant-Governor is disappointed to’ find. that Ward 
Committees have been appointed in only 12 Municipalities, and that 
in only one of these, Rampore Beauleah, are they said to have done 
any useful work, while in Patna the Ward Committees are alleged to 
have made such bad use of the powers conferred upon them, that 
these powers have been withdrawn by the Municipality. In His 
Honors opinion Ward Committees should be the mainstay of Munici- 

. pal administration by helping the executive in the many matters thas 
require local information and cannot be decided by the Commission 
ata meeting, and in relieving the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
many of the executive functions which they have not the time or the~ 
special knowledge to carry out properly. Care must, at the same time, 
be taken that no functions are delegated to Ward Committees which 
cán be better exercised by the Chairman as the executive head of the 
entire body of Commissioners. 

The Municipal Benches in the Province tried 19,668 cases of 

. nuisance and breach of conservancy rules, in which 17,689 person were 
convicted against 76,604 cases and 14,730 persons convicted in the 
previous year. "The average amount of fines inflicted on each offender 
varied from Rs. 6-12-4 in the, Daudnagar Municipality, in the Patna 

: Division, down to Re. 0-2-9 in the Dainhat Municipality, in the district 

. * of Burdwan. 

„The Commissioners of sundry “thriving” towns are admon- 


needed improvements. The average incidence of Municipal 


` taxation throughcut Bengal (excluding Calcutta) was 11 annas 
- II pie per head: in 72 Municipalities it was 8 annas or less, 


- 


« * a 
-- 


, expected to. devote as much care,and attention to the super 
‘ vision of Municipal finances as he would give to his own affairs 


.* From the reports received it would appear that the collection 
, of taxes is hardly in a more safi sfactory condition than the as- 
 sessments. Likewise that there is a general dislike on the part 
of. Municipal Commissioners to anything in the nature of 


. still.unrealized by his Head-quarters Municipal Board, whicl 
. has of late years been losing from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 yearjg, 
. owing to want of supervision over the tax-collecting depait- 
ment., The moral may be drawn that a flood of tall talk is 
.neither essential nor conducive to the progress of actua 
business. The Lieutenant-Governor, for his part, is of opiniot 












increased taxation... In the Hughli, Chinsura, and Midnapur 
Municipalities there are arrears of five and six years standing, 
and the Commissioner of Chittagong reports arrears of 1882 


that the Vice-Chairman of .a Municipality may fairly be 
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In the Resolution before us, we are told that there was a 
tal increase in the income of Bengal Municipalities of 
3. 1,79,792—nearly a lakh of it accruing from loans, ` | 

Apropos of the conservancy cess, and economy, and creation 


nuisances resultant on Local Self-Government, we quote :— 

In Patna the income derived from this source has fallen from 
Rs. 12,421 in 1887-88 to Rs. 8,992 in the past year. The taxis in 
force only in two wards of the city, and in these its proceeds have been 
continually reduced in consequence of the Commissioners exempting 
from tax houses which have no privies. The result has been that a 
constant abolition of privies has been going on ever since, and collec. 
tions have been interfered with by the increasing number of applica- 

. tions for exemption. 

As unpopular as the conservancy cess is the tax on houses and 
ids, At the elections of 1890 several Ward Commissioners 
ught election on pledges to reduce it. Water rates were levied 
ty at Burdwan and Darjiling. The total Municipal expendi- 
re of the province was Rs. 27,81,524, against Rs, 26,77;511, 
1889-90. Apropos of street-lighting, we read :— . 

The Lieutenant-Governor desires to repeat here the remarks already 
recorded in reviewing the Report on, the Administration of the Police 
Department for the year 1890 ;— 

“ Street-lighting, which is essential to efficient watch and waid at 
night, has not made very much progress throughout these provinces. 
Not a single street in the Motihary, Maldah, English Bazar, and 
Chyebassa towns is lighted at night. . That the people themselves feel 
the want of street- lights is shown by a quaint petition received by the 
Lieutenant- Governor on his recent tour from some residents of Faridpur, 
who ask for * suffcient light in the bazaar to escape fear of robbers, 
and to avoid mistakes committed by constables thinking customers as 
thieves in the dark, His Honor desires Commissioners of Divisions 
vand District Officers to bring to the notice of the Municipalities 
with which they are concerned, the necessity of supplying adequate 
lighting." 


A sanitary survey was made of the towns of Comilla, Burdwan, 


d Patna, with a view to the introduction of ‘proper systems 
drainage, :— I 


The Lieutenant- Governor would be glad to see a^ sanitary survey of. 


every Municipality undertaken ‘without delay, and would specially 
invite attention to the following orders of the Government of India : — 
* [n regard to the general question of sanitation in Mofussil Munici- 
palities, it appears to His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
that the time has comie for the prosecution of sanitary measures on a 
more systematic plan than has been adopted as a rule. The recent 
Municipal legislation has endowed local bodies with very considerable 
powers for the improvement of the sanitary condition of towns and 
villages, and has placed at their disposal considerable funds for expen- 
diture on that object. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
the money thus made available, should be laid out to the best purpose 
on well-devised schemes of permanent utility. I am, therefore to 
suggest to His Honorthe Lieutenant-Governor that a sanitary survey 
of each Municipality in the Province should be, with as little delay as 
possible, undertaken by the Sanitary Commissioner and by the Local 
Engineering Authorities, and that plans and estimates may be prepared 
of all improvements necessary to provide each town with an efficient 
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system of drainge, water-supply and conservancy, The plans so fixed 
upon should be executed from year to year as funds become available, 
the object aimed at being persistently kept in view until it is attained." 


. As the result of personal observation and enquiry : — 

The Lieutenant-Governor has satisfied himself that the duty of\, 
collecting and recording vital statistics cannot properly be entrusted _ 
to Municipalities in Bengal. It demands for its adequate performance 
more continuous care and attention than Municipal Commissioners * 
are ordinarily willing to give to it, and it seems doubtful whether the 
object of recording such statistics and ‘the necessity for aiming ata 
high standard of accuracy have been at all generally realised. The re- 
sults at any rate are all so unsatisfactory that the Lieutenant-Governor 
has decided to introduce a complete change of system, and to transfer 
the work of registration to the town police with effect from the Ist 


January 1892." l 
This transference strikes us as a scramble up Scylla, as the 


only means of escape from Charybdis. Municipal expenditure 
on Public Instruction amounted to the fleabite of Rs. 1,15,2884 
Sir Charles Elliott rules it one of the first duties of a Muni- 
cipality to provide primary education forall boys, and as many 
girls as will accept, it and desires that, in future, Commissioners 
of Divisions, when dealing with the general Estimates of 
Municipalities, will see that provision is made for the 
proper performance of this duty before any funds are 
allotted to the support of secondary education. “A Muni- 
cipality may fairly be required to provide primary education 
for all boys of school-going age, a number which may be taken 
to ber5 per cent. of the male population of the town.” As to 
i 

| 


Water Supply Works, Sir Charles concurs with the Commis 
stoner of the Presidency Division in having “no sympathy 
with appeals for aid made by bodies who cannot show that they 
have made al! possible use of their own resources.” "Ten years 
ago, all charges on account of Police in Municipalities were 
taken over by Government on condition that the funds set free 
by this arrangement should still be levied for expenditure on 
works of general Municipal utility, and that the increased re- 
sources at their disposal should not be applied to reduction of 
taxation—120 Municipalities have abided by the terms of the 
contract; 51 have not. The frequency of cases of embezzle- 
ment of Municipal funds is referred to ; they are stigmatized 
as “the strongest possible proof of administrative inefficiency - 
on the part of the Municipal executive concerned." 

With reference to the general working of Act III of 1884 
here are some remarks tendered on the subject by the Commis. 


sioner of the Presidency Division :— 
“From what has come before me while in charge of the division, I 
"cannot consider Municipal administration satisfactory. Nothing 
appears to have taken the place of the constant supervision of the 
Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate, who used to spend the morning in 
going about noting requirements and supervising the work of the 
servants, It is most exceptional to find a Chairman, or Vice-Chairman 
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or any Municipal Commissioner, who makes a practice of ‘riding ot 
walking about. Servants are left to. themselves, money is wasted, “and 
work is not properly done. As regards executive action, the boon of 
Self-Government conferred upon “the people appears to have ehtailed 
the result that work which used to be done is done no longer. The 
bulk of the Municipal Commissioners appear to consider that all their 
work is to be done in meetings and not' outside. There is a-general 
want of personal activity and energetic supervision, The work of 
assessment is unpopular, and the Municipal Commissioners. therefore 
neglect it. Taxation is much below what it should be, and, bad as the 
work of assessment is, the work of collection is‘still worse. ..I'am 
sorry that this; report contains no return of, the balances: of tax 
remaining uncollected. There may be exceptions .which, have not 
come to my notice, but enough has come before me. to create 
the general. impression that there are very discreditable, balances 
of arrears remaining . uncollected. Municipal Commissioners ` do 
not like .to be hard on defaulters, and meglect their duty in à 
^ manner calling for the. strongest censure. .. ‘Mr. Baker 
~ thinks that the tax on persons should be ME by a tax on the 
annual value of holdings; that it should be ‘assessed by a person un- 
counected with .the Municipality, and collected by the Magistrate as 
the road cess is collected by the ‘Collector. "Thus: an expérienced 
Magistrate considers that the elected, or nominated, representatives of 
the people have .shown themselves unfit to be entrusted with the 
duty of assessing or collecting the taxes which are to supply tlie funds 
for their expenditure, and all that I have seem leads me ta agree‘ witli 
Mr. Baker that in this respect’ Municipal administration has proved 
a failure. ` 
The Presidency: Division lays claim to being the head. centre 


of Local Self-Government light and leading for Bengal... In 
that Division Local Self-Government is written down a failure; 
"The Burdwan- Division opines‘that: “ an occasional inspection 
bya gentleman. who knew the wants of his neighbourhood and 
what:could be done with the money allotted for. them, 
would .often do far more good than the most-assiduous attend, 
ance at ‘meetings, where discussions are.aptto be needlessly: 
protracted, -to the great ‘inconvenience of. busy. men”. The 
Comimissioner of Baugulpore doesnot consider. the: record of 
Municipal. administration during the -year. altogether satisfac- 
tory. - Other- Commissioners : do, "with: the saving-grace, of a 
“but and “on the whole,” «a. qualification, here and, there: 
The Lieutenant- Governor “ considers that, the record. is. ` fairly. 


satisfactory.” Í ee dra Pride dba. FNAS 
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Report on idle. Aetia of the Madras Presideicy 
s | during the year 1890-91. . -> '! 


N February’ 1891 His Imperial Highnessit the Giai 


‘happening to passthrough Madras in the course of his. 
Grand Tour, paid a call, asin courtesy bound,’ on a peer of 


Great Britain’ répresenting: his sovereign’ in Southern Indias 


We ate unable to. see what that accident’ of travel: has. to do: 


with thé: administration of^ am: Indian , Presidency ;- but’ we 
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find it blazoned on the forefront of Lord Wenlock’s notable 
administrative doings for the year under report. The total area 
of Government lands in occupation amounted to over twenty 
millions of acres ; the highest occupancy figures on record in the 
Presidency. Withal, remissions and deductions on account of un- 
Sseasonableness, &c., were less than those of Fasli 1298, the year 
which heretofore held the first place for high occupancy statistics. 
Revenue Settlement and survey operations were diligently pro- 
secuted. Two new Acts came into force :—‘“ Act II of 1890, 
re-enacting Acts I of 1870 and IV of 1878, and making better 
provision for the esteblishment and management of canals 
and public ferries in the Madras Presidency, was passed by 
the Legislative Council on the 24th March, 1890, and received 
the assent of His Excellency the Governor on the 1st April, 1390, 
and of his Excellency the Governor-General on the oth Maya 
1890. Act III of 1890, amending the Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1884, and the Madras Rent Recovery Act, 1865, was 
passed by the Legislative Council on the 24th March, 1890, 
and received the assent of His Excellency the Governor on the 
Oth April, 1890, and of His Excellency the Governor-General 
on the 24th May, 1890. An Act for further shortening the 
language used in Acts of the Governor of Fort St. George 
in Council, and for other purposes, was passed by the Legis- 
lative Council on the 19th March, 1891, but at the close of the 
year had not received the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor.” . 

“The strength of the police force on the 31st December 1896 
was 22,694.” Fewer policemen were found guilty of assauit 
and negligently suffering prisoners to escape ; but the conviction 
of a fourth class inspector for giving false evidence in a case of 
attempt to murder, and the occurrence of four cases of causing 
hurt to extort confession, are held to have been “ damaging 
features of the year’s record.” Although Nellore was the only 
district free from dacoity, there® was on the whole a decrease 
in the number of dacoities effected, and marked improvement 
in the matter of detection and recovery of property. The 
number of factories under the Act remained stationary at thirty; 
117 accidents occurred in them: on a rough average, 4 a piece, 
and 772 children are employed in them. 50,044 licenses were 
granted under the Arms Act; more than twice the number 
vouchsafed five years ago. The figures showing the loss of 
human life from wilc animals fell from 290 in 1889 to 143. 
Leaving sub-jails out of the prison account, the number of 
admissions, by direct committal, was 27,316. 648 convicts 
were released under the remission rules, 25,455 “ otherwise ; " 
266 of them having * benefited by education in jail" There 
were seventeen escapes and 227 deaths, " excluding thirty-six 
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executions.” There was a remainder of 910 Burmese convicts 
at the end of the year. Itis claimed that no prisoners weie 
employed on unremunerative labour. Dysentery, diarrhoea, 
influenza, and intermittent fever, were the most prevalent jail 
diseases. Before regular courts in the mofussil 74,924 ordinary 
suits and 104,555 small causes were instituted—as compared 
with totals of 72,924 and 101,942 in the previous year, There 
was increase both in the amount realised after issue of process 
and in that paid voluntarily. Increase in the number cf 
suits before the High Court (both sides) continued to develop. 
Compulsory and optional registrations both increased. Hindus 
registered the largest number of wills. 

“There were 263 joint stock companies in existence at ths 
close of the year 1889-90. Of these, 23 had no capital divided 
into shares, while the rest were working with an aggregat 
1ominal capital of Rs. 3,87,22,354. During 1890-91, 57 of 
these companies were wound up, 51 having a nominal capital 
of Rs. 36,09,994, and the rest none. 9 companies increased 
their capital during the year by Rs. 7,04,130, while no company 
reduced its capital. 27 new companies were registered; 26 
of these possessed aggregate nominal and paid-up capitals 
of Rs. 26,61,807 and Rs. 2,52,802, respectively, the remaining 
one having no capital. At the close of the year 1890-91 there 
were thus 233 companies at work.” 

The strength of the British Army in the Southern Presidency 
was 14,158 men—1,152 more than in the previous year of report, 
\Health satisfactory. Five venereal hospitals were worked 
under the voluntary system, with fair results. The Myingyan 
and Mandalay districts were the healthiest, and the Madras 
district the unhealthiest in the command. 275 horses were 
purchased for British Cavalry by the Remount Department, 
at an average price of Rs. 650 each. For sepoys a revised 
system of hutting was- introduced, under which the State 
provides and maintains rent-free lines. 31,878 military pen- 
sioners were on the registers with pensions aggregating 
Rs. 23,84,602. 

There was increase in the number and tonnage of vessels 
using the port of Madras, as the result of a sacrifice of Port 
dues. In the case of all other ports in the Presidency there 
was increase in the number and tonnage of vessels, and in Port 
"dues also. During the year of review, the weather, along 
the whole coast, was “abnormally favourable,” and there 
are only three strandings and four founderings of vessels to 
be noticed. The total value of the sea-borne trade of the 
Presidency, excluding treasure and Government transactions, 
amounted to 27 crores and 62 lakhs—454 lakhs better than 
the total for 1889-9o, The total value of the trade with foreien 
countries fell off by neatly 75 lakhs. 
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Here is an etcetera quotation from the summary prefixed 
to the Report :— 

i The Superintendent of Revenue Survey, Mr. Cardozo, made a tour 
in the North-Western and Central Provinces, in orderto ascertain 
the details of the systems of survey by village officers in vogue in 
those provinces, On his return, he submitted a report recommending 
the adoption of the system in this Presidency and its application to 
the re-survey of the Trichinopoly district ; his report was still under 
consideration at the close of the year. The progress made with famine 
analysis registers was on the whole fair. The revision of the kistbandi 
instalments carried out during 1889-90 afforded the most satisfactory 

* results throughout the Presidency, the new dates conducing greatly to 
the convenience of the ryots. The scheme for the remittance of 
Government dues by means of postal money orders was under trial in 
five districts. The dairy farm attached to the Agricultural College at 
Saidápet yielded fairly successful results. Prizes were again awarded 
for samples of barley grown on the Nílgiris; there was a decline in 
the number of exhibits, but the samples were Superior, for malting 
purposes, to. those of 1889-90. 50 bushels of seed potatoes were 
imported. from England in December 1890 and forwarded to thee 
Collector of lgiris for distribution, The use of iron sugar mills - 
continued to spread over the country, and the heavy iron cottón soil 
ploughs remained in favourinthe Bellary district. No Agricultural 
Exhibitions were held during the year. 'Pony-breeding operations 
were closed in Nilgiris, but continued in Coimbatore and Salem, the 
number of mares covered being 509 ; the results, though better than 
in the previous year, were still far from good. Goverment determined 
to suspend all direct action in attempts to combat with disease amongst 
live stock ; but, on a reference to the Government of India, the office 
of Inspector of Cattle Diseases was retained on the condition that that 
officer should be engaged in investigation only, Six stock inspectors 
were selected to undergo a special course of training at Saidapet to / 
prepare them for their future duties when put in charge of ihe 
veterinary hospitals to be attached to the farm schools, which are to 
be opened in connection with the Agricultural College at Saidapet. The 
Cattle Diseases Act (II of 1866) was withdrawn from operation in all 
districts, and the Government decided not to put it in force again, ex- 
cept for the regulation of large cattle markets and faits. The health 
of cattle was generally g good, except. in Godavari, Nilgiris and portions 
of Tanjore, Trichinopoly,. ‘Cuddapah, Chingleput, ‘North and South 
Arcot, ‘‘Vinnevelly and -Coimbatore, ‘where pasture and fodder were 
generally scanty owing to the failure of the north-east monsoon, There 
was a decrease in the mortality among cattle and sheep from every 
disease except '' variola. ’ 

The Departmental Forest year closed with a surplus of 
nearly 53 lakhs, Expenditure on Military Public Works was 
Rs, 92,135. The progress made in the reconstruction of the 
Madras Harbour Works is declared satisfactory. It always is . 
“satisfactory ;” and. the works seemingly are always in a 
chronic state of “ reconstruction.” The artesian boring at Tuti- 
corin turned out a failure. We quote some irrigation figures 


and facts for the benefit of those who can understand them :— 
` The length of the navigable canals open for traffic was 496 miles: 
The outlay on the capital account of the Kistna delta system was 
Rs. 4,70,979, leaving Rs. 46,11,047 stili to be spent to complete, the, 
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works as estimated for. The area irrigated was 463,071 acres against 
433,975 acres in the previous year. The revenue derived amounted 
to Rs. 17.25,086 and the charges to Rs. 4,08,453, leaving a net revenue: 
of Rs. 13.16,633, or 13°15 per cent. on the total capital outlay of 
Rs. 1,c0,10,516. Thelength of navigable canals open for traffic was 284 
miles, The Government of India increased the sanctioned amount’ 
for the Pennér anicut system from Rs. 18,57,333 to Rs. 18,04,833, by 
the addition to the provision for “direct outlay” of the sum of 
Rs. 37,500. 

The sanction accorded to the estimates for the Periyar project by the 
Secretary of State in 1884, which expired in October 1889, was, in July 
1890, extended by the Government of India until the 30th September 
1894. | 

That white elephant, the Buckingham Canal, has once 
more been tinkered at, and allowed to absorb more public 
money. There were.1,764 post offices open, and 5,703 miles 
of telegraph lines at work. No extensions were made to the 
"Madras and South Indian railways. Stamp revenue brought 
65 lakhs ; Excise and Abkari 5$ lakhs more than in the previous 
year. Registration receipts were half a lakh better. Income- 
tax receipts and charges were respectively 164 lakhs and 
Ks. 16,000. "e 

Total number of births 893,745—a ratio of 31'3 per mille, 
and the highest birth-rate on record since registration came 
into force. Proportion of male births to female 104'2 to 100. 
Mortality 22:8 per mille. Death-rate among infants under 
one year old 160'5 per mille, Highest death-rate 4277 (Madras, 
lowest 11'8 (Malabar)  Cuddapah Water-supply project was 
the only important sanitary work executed by Municipalities 
or District Boards. | 

The total number of vaccinations performed was 960,560, being 
the highest on record for many years, Of these, 93 4 per cent. proved 
successful. The largest number of operations was, as usual, among 
children between X and 6 years of age. 19'8 per cent. of the infants 
born were vaccinated within one year of birth. The cost of each 
successful case was As. 3-3 against As, 3-8 in 1889-90. Compulsory 
vaccination was extended to 33 more towns. Among districts, Ganjam, 
Madura and Tinnevelly returned the best results, and among towns, 
Erode, Madras, Vizianagram and Ellore. Animal vaccination was 
conducted in 17 districts and 39 municipalities with a percentage of 
success varying with the kind of lymph used, fresh lymph (calf-to-arm) 
yielding the best results, viz. 97°0 per cent. in municipalities and 
95'5 in districts. Dr. King's lanoline paste was experimented with, in 
12 districts during the year, giving a percentage of success of 9«'o. 

The number of civil hospitals and dispensaries increased from 393 

-- jn 1889 to 415. There was a corresponding increase in the numbers 
of patients and of surgical operations performed. The death-rate, 
however, improved slightly. The total expenditure during the year 
amounted to Rs. 10,78,050. Of this amount, 34'8 per cent, came 
from Provincial funds. s 


There were rii first grade, and 24 2nd grade colleges. De- 
mand for primary schools. both for boys and girls, was active. 
Attendance at Industrial Schools improved : four of these being 
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for women. All the eight pupils sent up for the higher ex- 
amination for women and the middle school examination were 
successful, At the School of Arts there were 429 pupils, against 
364 at the close of 1889-90. 


The annual Government grant of Rs. 600 to the Library of Oriental 
Manuscripts was expended mainly in transcribing, repairing and 
binding old manuscripts, no new manuscripts being purchased during 
the year, 49 manuscripts were transcribed, including 6 Sanskrit ones 
(sic) which the library did not previously possess. The work of syste- 
matieally cataloguing the Vernacular manuscripts was put in hand, a 
special grant of Rs. 1,coo having been sanctioned for that purpose. 

As in the previous year, the work of the Madras Astronomical Obser- 
vatory was considerably hindered by the illness of the Astronomer, 
and by the execution of repairs to the chief astronomical instruments ; 
but by the close of the year all the instruments were in good working 
order. Vol. III of the “Madras Meridian Circle Observations” 
was completed, and some progress was made with Vol. IV. The 
time service was maintained efficiently, but no attempt was made to 
carry out any observations other than those required for this and for. 
the meteorological record, The most striking meteorological features 
of the year were the deficiencies in the rainfall and wind velocity. 
The former amounted to only 564 and the latter to 84 per cent. of 
the average. The monsoon rainfall was only 31 per cent, of the 
average, 

The total number of Vernacular newspapers and magazines fell from 
100 in 1889-90 to 92. Of these, 35 were in Tamil, 12 in Telugu, 
9 in Canarese, 8 in Malayalam, 12 in Hindustani and 1 in Sanskrit. 
The “ Satyadhüthan," a Christian religious paper in Tamil, continued 
to have the largest circulation, vz., 5,500 copies. There was an 
increase in the number of newspapers of a general and political 
character and a decrease in literary and religious publications, A 


The total number of Mahomedans in superior service was. 
5,074,—5,046 of them holding police appointments. The 
percentage of Mahomedans to population is only 6'2, but the 
percentage of Mahomedans employed to the total number of 
employés was 164. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


. Montrose. By MOWBRAY Morris. London. Macmillan & Co., 
and New York, 1892. 


HE “ Hill of Lament,” where Montrose fought and lost his 

last fight for the de Jure Stuart King who, Stuart-like, 

so scurvily requited his devotion, is still remembered with some- 

thing akin to reverence by the neighbouring Scotch peasantry, 

The very name of the great Marquis is still anathema mara- 

natha in the ears of descendants and inheritors of those sour 

‘Scotch covenanters who, being unable to disassociate the man’s 

loyal allegiance to an oath to the crown which they had broken, 

from ¢hezr own fidelity to the Duke of Argyll's suzerainty, hound- 
ed him to an ignominious death on the gallows. 

No historical character of modern times, with the exception of 
Warren Hastings, has ever been worse abused, or more cause- 
lessly calumniated, than James Graham, fifth Earl, and first 
Marquis of his line. Scotchmen, who ought, suae sz bona nórzut, 
to be more proud of him and his achievements than they are of 
Robert Burns and his lack of achievement, have left it to an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Mowbray Morris, to give to the world unprejudiced 
and,discriminating accounts of the life and doings of their noble 
. countryman, whose admirable qualities even Walter Scott, in his 
Legend of Montrose, slurred over, and, paying more regard to 
predominant Calvinistic dominations than to vraisemblance,—as 
much as he could—sank. Mr. Mowbray Thomas, being an 
Englishman, is free from covenanting prejudice and spleen. 
Being conscientious, he has taken an impartial survey of the 
great Marquis’s career, ,The most serious charge brought 
against him (in our opinion) is that of cruelty. Mr. Morris's 
book makes it manifest that Montrose himself was ze£ cruel ; far 
from it, The anarchic times he had to try to shape and give 
governance to, for the Kings, weve cruel —desperately, damnably, 
heedlessly cruel. The record of his campaigning, faithfully 
read, proves that Montrose always leaned towards the side of 
mercy, even when he was convinced that justice decreed other- 
wise ; that vengeance was a stroke of time-serving policy that 
ought not to be neglected. Whenever he could, he, often 
at grave risk to himself and his cause, stayed and hindered 
rapine and slaughter. It was not always in his power to stay 
and hinder. The Highlanders of two hundred years ago who 
fought under his flag, only consented to do so on the tacit under- 
standing that murder and plunder were what they fought for. 
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compromise, does not give rise to infinitely more misery, much. 
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When, after a few months campaigning, they had had a 
bellyful of murdering and plundering, back they went to their 
Highland homes, to deposit their booty and refresh themselves 
previously to beginning a new campaign. 

If, after once enlisting, they would have stuck to their 


colours till a decisive end had been made of a campaign, the 


course of history might have been altered. They would not; 
they could not ;. and therefore the fruits of theit leader's con- 


 summate generalship and talent for leadership were, over and 


over again, dissipated. It was not in man to do more with the 


‘fickle, untrustworthy fighting material at his command, than 
- Montrose did. Marlborough in Flanders, Lord Wellington 


in Spain, much as they did, never got so much out of unpro- 


mising fighting material as this amateur general of two hundred 
years ago did from his raw, unarmed levies. Fat justicia, rita 
‘celum is a saw that, relatively to Montrose’s many and undis- | 
‘mayed renewings of a hopeless warfare, comes home to ones’ 
. sense of appreciation forcefully. And if Montrose was cruel, 


Lord Wellington in Spain, two hundred years later, was more 


‘so; Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell in Oude, only five and 


thirty years ago, were more so. You cannot have war on any 
serviceable scale without cracked crowns, and much misery, 
and much wrong-doing. 

It might be. worth the sentimentalist’s while, to perpend whe- 
ther a famine, an “Act of God,” inveterate and incapable of 


more wrong-doing, much more debasement of character, tham 
ever the.worst of wars did. In the quality of mercy Montrose 
was, as matter of fact, a man in advauce of his time and 
circumjacent opinion. Possibly that is why he has been—on 
non-conformist principles—falsely adjudged lacking in the qua- 
lity of mercy. l 

Montrose; it seems. fo us, comes out of the critical ordeal 


approved God-fearing, self-respecting, a very noble gentleman ; 


a. gentleman always, in all stresses and bewilderments of plot 
and counterplot on the part of open enemies and false friends. 


' He lived at a time when that word gentleman meant something, 
. and was a titular distinction to be prized, and praiseworthy, as an 


avouchment for truth in act and word, honesty of purpose, 


 worshipfulness of regard towards women and womanhood,- 
‘willingness to uphold, against all odds, the rights of the weak 


against the strong. And you. may, most worshipful reader, 


smile ‘at what it tickles your vanity to call Quixotism. But 
you will only have the Quixotism for your pains. Chivalry 
is not dead: it never can die, as long as men and women are 
human, 


It -were- to be wished that Mr. Morris had rendered full 
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explanation of the peculiar relations that’ subsisted between 
Montrose and his wife, and done soméwhat towards silencing 
the cruel slanders that have. been circulated on that delicate 
subject. It lias not—more’s thé pity—seemed good to him to 
do so, Excepting about a dozen pages of introduction, he has 
studiously confined himself to the political Side of Montrose's 
life, and its political issues. i 
© Whatever may be said, or thought, anent Montrose's political 
opinions and actions, it will not be amiss to remember, that, 
‘for the sake of them, he ruined himself from a politico:zeconomic 
point of regard. Of the three stately homes in Scotland owned 
by the Chief of the Grahams at the beginning of the 17th 
century— Kincardine in Perthshire, Mugdock in Sterlingshire, 
and old Montrose in Forfarshire—all went down in the storm 
“of civil war. 
And afterwards, the students, it goes without saying—since 
they were Stuarts; never dreamt even of anything in the 
way of restitution or recompense. Lady Castlemaines and 
Duchesses of Portsmouth, ‘and ‘kittle cattle of that kidney, 
absorbed all “spare” coin that came into the Royal Trea- 
'suries, both before and ‘after the Restoration. With the 
collapse of the Montrose family's estates and residential seats, 
its archives went, too. So that (there is an old established and 
warranted heroic flavour about this) nothing is, or can be, 
certainly known as to the place or time of Montrose’s birth, save 
illustratively that he was held (whether for legal devisement 
‘on other opportunist purpose, is not declared) to have been 
-fourteen years old when his father died, in 1626. If that family 
tradition is held worthy of acceptation (and we see no reason 
why it should not be), he must have been born in some month 
of the year of grace, 1612. Apart from his genealogy, and 
derivation from a good old stock, it can matter little, in good 
sooth, how and when he wag born: we of to-day are concerned 
rather with the matter and manner of his life, with his concepts 
of what such life ought to be, with his behaviour in acting 
up to such concepts. Although he was educationally well 
endowed, a good' deal beyond the educational limits and aspir- 
ations of men who were his compeers, he was never much of 
a reflective man, Always, like Walter Raleigh and other 
.£ood examples, he held fast tenaciously to faith in the notion 
that, for a self-respecting man, “the greatest action is never to 
~be out of action." A man of affairs was Montrose; nota man 
‘of culture, as, in our time, we interpret that synonym for 
so much and so little—such big promisings, such eesthetically 
foreshortened results ; beyond all else, not a man of resound- 
ing words, signifying nothing, and susceptible. of'a dozen 
different and contradictory interpretations. A‘man who spoke 
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when he had 'occasion to speak, from the shoulder, so to 
say. He could speak well, to the point, persuasively, when 
due occasion made it incumbent on him to do so. He was 
above all things sincere (szue cerd). He was always a man ->` 
of action, and opposed as much to the rationale of the Duke of 
Argyll’s Chamber plots, as to their injurious effects on the (Ćć 
Scotch Commonwealth. 

As against this estimate of ours as to the character and 
conduct of the great Marquis,ftherein set, there has {to be met 
the charge of his “right about face” from the support of the 
cause of the covenant in his youth, to persecution of a cause, 
still so styled, albeit radically metamorphosed, in his maturer 
years. As to which wolta face, recalling to memory the 
undisputed facts that advancing years bring wisdom in their 
train, and that consistency in wrong doing after one has been 
made aware of the wrongness, is more blameworthy than! 
malfaisance born of ignorance, we do not feel disposed to 
blame. 

Mr. Gladstone, when he was a young man, saw fit to com 
mence his political career as an ultra High Tory, and, in sign 
and token thereof, contributed to the Quarterly Review an 
article vehemently and declamatorily defensive of the connec- 
tion between Church and State. In the years that have gone 
by since the days of his youth, the grand old man has moved 
heaven and earth to compass disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and, while we write (May, 1892), one of the party cries 4 
on which he beseeches from his supporters another spell of 
office, is the diséstablishment of the Church in Wales. Critics, 
willing to judge Mr. Gladstone’s behaviour during the last 
half century by common sense standards, will not incline to 
reprobate overmuch Montrose’s inconsistencies. Apropos 
of veal consistency, a useful sermon might be preached, with 
Montrose for a text, on many subjects. One of them in respect 
of (and respectfully towards) the godly way in which he 
survived and managed to sustain his individuality. He was 
always reverent. 

In 1633 Montrose went on the grand tour, and rummaged 
the not then used up Continent, in search of adventure and 
useful knowledge, for three years. It is known that he was in 
France and in Italy. Not much else that it definite is set forth, 
in this relation; but, during this period “he is said to have f 
continued his studies diligently, and to have particularly 
affected the society of learned men.” Furthermore, we arein- 
formed, “ he studies as much of the mathematics as is required 
of a soldier; but his great study was to read men, and the 
actions of great men.” There, in two lines, you have the man’s 
self-depicted character, desire enough for mathematics to 
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render his work as a soldier adequately respectable; study of 
character sufficing to qualify him for command ; Faculty for 
mental expansion under fire (denied to Lord Wolseley and our 
heaven-born commanders of to-day) taught him (as Lord 
Wolseley has not yet been taught in practical fashion) that 
mathematics are disturbing and dangerous elements in a plan 
of campaign, and that wise men in war time subordinate them 
to astudy of tactics, Bishop Burnet, whose friendship for the 
Hamiltons did not dispose him to exaltation of Montrose’s 
character, says that, on his return from France, “ he had too 
much of the hero about him, and that his manner was stately 
even to affectation," 
It should count for saving grace in an estimate of Montrose's 
, character, that “ the Covenanters, through their great mouthpiece, 
‘Robert Baillie, declared him to be too proud, too headstrong, 
and too wilful for their tastes." Which dictum, interpreted 
by latter-day lights, may be understood to mean that Montrose 
was too honest to pretend to be puritanical when'really he was 
not so minded. Here is a vignette of the signing of the cove- 
nant, vivid and impartial seeming :—- j 
The place and time for the great ceremony were chosen, The time 
was the last day of February, 1638. The place was the church but 
lately raised beneath the shadow of the great castle whence had 
issued but a few short years previously, with all the pomp of a monarch 
moving amid a rejoicing people to assume the crown of his fathers, 
the King whose authority they were now met to renounce. Of all the 
historical spots in that beautiful city there is none that an Englishman 
. Surveys with more mingled feelings than the churchyard of the Grey- 
'__ friars. There, at the appointed hour, came the leading members of 
the Tables with Warriston to read the sacred document and Henderson 
to explain it for any who still wavered. Loudon and Rothes spoke 
with all their artful eloquence, reiterating their professions of love 
for their religion and loyalty to their King. Then Warriston read 
aloud the Covenant from a parchment of an ell square. There were 
few doubters, and they were soon and easily satisfied. The Earl of 
Sutherland, the highest nobéeman present, was the first to sign his 
name. One after another, all within the church followed him. ‘Then, 
as the shadows of the winter evening deepened over the solemn 
scene, the parchment was carried outside and read once more to the 
eager crowd which thronged every corner of the churchyard, As 
the last words were spoken—* that the religion and righteousness may 
flourish in the land, to the glory of God, the honour of our King, 
and peace and comfort of us all”—all hands were raised to heaven in 
token of assent, while old men, in whose earsthe fiery tones of Knox 
might have rung, wept tears of joy to see that the spirit of the great — 
Reformer still lived among his countrymen. The parchment was then 
spread upon a tombstone, and all who could get near pressed forward 
in turn to sign it. During the next two days it was carried round the 
city, accompanied by a sobbing, praying multitude. Signatures came 
in apace from citizens of all classes and every age. Even serving- 
women and little children, who could neither write nor read, pledged 
themselves to the good cause with the assistance of a notary. It is 
said that many, in the ecstasy of the moment, wrote their names in 
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blood drawn from their own veins, Copies were made of it, bearing 
the names of the chief subscribers, and entrusted to all who would 
undertake the office of recruiting for this holy war. Nobles and gentle- 
men galloped about the country with these copies in their pockets. 
Agents were sent round to all the principal towns and to the Uni- 
versities, Ministers read aloud the call to arms from their pulpits, 
and exhorted their congregations to sign. Those who refused were 
threatened, and even violence was sometimes employed. Names are, 
of course, easily collected, if only trouble enough be taken to collect 
them. Many signed the Covenant, as many have always signed and 
will always sign whatever is laid before them, without any clear 
understanding as to what they were pledging themselves, simply because 
others had done so. Many signed through fear of the consequences 
of a refusal But when allowance has been made for all the arts 
commonly employed to foment a popular disturbance, and for all the 
motives which have power to iufluence the popular mind at such times, 
it is impossible to doubt that, so far as the Covenant was understood to 
be taken in defence of the national religion, it reflected the current of« 


national thought. 


And here is the wording of Montrose's last speech in this 
world :— 

“I am sorry if this manner of my end be scandalous to any good 
Christian here, Doth it not often happen to the righteous according to 
the way of the unrighteous? Doth not sometimes a just man perish 
in his righteousness, and a wicked man prosper in his wickedness and 
malice? They who know me should not disesteem me for this. Many 
greater than I have been dealt with in this kind. But I must not say 
but that all God's judgments are just, And this measure, for my private 
sins, I acknowledge to be just with God, I wholly submit myself to 
Him, But, in regard of man, I may say they are but instruments. God 
forgive them ; and I forgive them They have oppressed the poor, anda 
violently perverted judgment and justice, But Hethatis higher than they 
will reward them. What I didin this kingdom was in obedience to the most 
just commands of my sovereign: and in his defence, in the day of his 
distress, against those who rose up against him, I acknowledge 
nothing; but fear God and honour the King, according to the com- 
mandments of God, and the just laws of nature and nations. And 
T have not sinned against man, but against God ; and with Him there 
is mercy, which is the ground of my drawing near unto Him. It is 
objected against me by many, even good people, that I am under the 
censure of the Church. "This is not my fault, seeing it is only for 
doing my duty, by obeying my Prince's most just commands, for 
religion, his sacred person, and authority. Yet I am sorry they did 
excommunicate me ; and, in that which is according to God's laws, 
without wronging my conscience or allegiance, I desire to be relaxed. 
if they will not do it, I appeal to God, who is. the righteous Judge of 
the World, and who must, and will, I hope, be my Judge and Saviour. 
It is spoken of me, that I would blame the King. God forbid ! For 
the late King, he lived a saint, and died a martyr. I pray God, I ma 
end as he did. If ever I would wish my soul in another man’s sea 
it should be in his, For his Majesty now living, never any people, ff 
believe, might be more happy in a king, His commands to me were 
most just ; and I obeyed them. He deals justly with all men. I pray 
.God he be so dealt withal, that he be not betrayed under trust as his 
father was, I desire not to be mistaken; as if my carriage at this 
time, in relation to your ways, were stubborn, Ido but follow the light 
of my conscience ; my rule, which is seconded by the working of the 
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Spirit of God that is within me. I thank Himj]go to heaven 
joy the way He paved forme. If he enable me against the fea 
death, and furnish me with courage and confidence to embrace it, ey 
in its most ugly shape, let God be glorified in my end, though it we 
in my damnation. Yet I say not tbis out of any fear or mistrust, bu? 
out of my duty to God andloveto His people. I have no more to say, 
but that I desite your charity and prayers. And I shall pray for you 
all. I leave my soul to God, my service to my Prince, my good-will to 
my friends, my love and charity to you all, And thus briefly I have 
exonerated my conscience." 

Surely, it is not in such wise that Filibusters deliver what 

_they are pleased to call their souls. 


Iinperial Defence; by the Right Honourable SIR CHARLES 
WENTWORTH DILKE, BART, author of “Greater Britain,” 
and “Problems of Greater Britain " and SPENSER WILKINSON. 
‘thor of “ Citizen Soldiers," and “ The Brain of an Army.” 
ndou, Macmillan & Co., and New York, 1892. 


introductory chapter of his eria] Defence is 
g most valuable portion of Sir Charles Dilke’s lates: 
on towards the all important subject with which 
He says :—“A State may make every concessior 
with its own existence, that is, with a proper per- 
af its own functions, but it cannot surrender its 
abandon its work.” This sounds simple enough. 
incoln and the men backing him up could see iz 
h thirty years age. If Mr. Gladstone were no: 
1n Po, all Englishmen preferring honesty to party 
polies would be able to see it now. Sir Charles Dilke’s 
argument gains adventitious strength from the fact of his 
ranging himself in the Radical ranks, and being—in spjig 
all actually done and said and rumoured to házi 
and said—one of the leading men in that p 
To follow Sir Charles Dilke all tbe 
seem to many of our readgy 
articles in Temes 
cte 
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that case the task of restoring the community of purpose devolves 
upon the two governments, Where the interests at stake are of 
subordinate importance, a settlement is effected by concession, by 
compromise, or by arbitration. Is there not, however, a point beyond 
which the State cannot go in compromise or concession? A Stati 
may make every concession compatible with its own existence, tha 
is, with a proper performance of its own functions ; but it cantvó? 
surrender its existence or abandon its work. What, then, in the 
last resort, is the specific function of the State; the purpose for 
which it exists? The State represents the common good of its 
citizens. It is the basis of their higher life. It secures to its subjects 
the only possibility for the exercise—for the full development—of 
their faculties. It supplies them with the ideal aim of a common good. 
It may continue to exist so long as its individuality and its indepen- 
dence are maintained. But no nation can submit, without self-efface- 
ment, to the orders of another, The first duty of a State is to 
preserve its own freewill, and in its dealings with other States to 
maintain at least a formal respect for their sovereignty. 

When, in 1870, the crown of Spain was provisionally offer 
a Hohenzollern prince, and the French government communi 
to that of Prussia its objections to the choice, there wa: 
improper:in such communication, for which, indeed, prece; 
be found. The reply that the prince had withdrawn his ¢ 
was, however, sufficient. The further demand of the Fre 
ment, that the King of Prussia should promise for th 
to allow any similar candidature, was not unnaturally } 
u Germany as an attempt at dictation, that is,as an 4 
| 























sovereignty of Prussia. If the object desired had bee 
in accordance with French susceptibilities of the 
the Spanish Crown, it could have been obtained by frien 
The possibility of conflict, the fact that we may 
be confronted with che obligation to stake our e: 
to preserve our spiritual integrity, is not removed l 
perceive it, and applies no less to the nation than to the 10i dual. 
A community does not sacrifice or modify its political and social 
institutions in deference to a wish from outside. To challenge these 
Mastitutions is to provoke a conflict. And such a challenge can 
aot always be declined, 
eerie here that Sir Charles Dilke is never to 
wexamples and illustrations from the 


+ of his contentions. One 
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region there would probably be a vigorous rising after the 
nexation ; but a Power determined to hold the country wou 
crush this rising so relentlessly that it would never be repeate 

‘It goes without saying that Sir Charles Dilke falls foul of 

she Army system in vogue,and its costliness, especially in 
me charges, Here is one part of the indictment :— 

The Indian accounts show under the heading “Regimental pay, 
allowances and charge for the European army," a sum of £849,588 
paid to the Imperial Government. Of this amount £197,000 were 
arrears from ‘previous years. The remainder is the ‘sum to be 
received in aid of army estimates to meet the home effective charges 
for the regular forces serving in India," which, in the British Army EY 
Estimates, figures at £700,000 in 1890-1, and:at £750,000 in 1891-2 i 

This is the price that India pays for its British recruits, in addition 
to the cost of their sea-voyage out and home, and of their pay while 
on passage. It is a monstrous price to pay. It exceeds the whole 

st of the general staff and administration of the two Indian 
armies ; it equals the amount charged in the English Estimates for 
the Volunteer force, or for the Militia service. It amounts to about 


£75 for each English soldier received by India, that is, itis more 
than three years’ pay for each man, 


Transference of the entire control over the Indian Military 
system from the war office in London to the Government 
of India, is advocated. In a few words, reversion to the 
system that obtained under the Honorable East India Com. 
pany's regime, Why not? It worked admirably while it lasted ; | 
and noone old enough to be able to compare zoe and then | 
will say that it did not give us a superior fighting machine. It 
much cheaper. As to the danger of Mutiny that induced — 
regimental reorganizations of the early sixties, and en- 
Yared on India the expense attendant on becoming a nursery, 
a school, for Queen’s troops, the proportions that were to 
have keptthe balance of bayonet power in European hands 
as against Native hands, have been laughed to scorn, In- 
cluding Independent Native States in the reckoning (from 
which they cannot safely be leftgout), there are in Hindustan 
at this day more recognised battalions of Sepoy troops fit 
for service than there were in 1857-58 ; much more fit for 
service, since their drill is not whitewash. The moral is that a 
esuscitation of the old European Army (local) if only as a 
counterbalance, would give assurances of safety, economy, and 
esprit de corps (not a contemptible element in estimates of fight- 
nc power) of which the short service system, and other innova- 
S have deprived the Empire. 
ir Charles Dilke has ideas and suggestions as to the manage- 
ment of the Home Army. Let Lord Wolseley and the 
War Office bury their own dead: the Calcutta Review is not 
presently concerned with them. We may say, however, that 
Sir Charles (judged by the light of the Lord Wantage Com- 
ittee, if by no other) appears to be at least as well informed 
n his subject as the War Office is, 
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zanity zn tts Origin and early Growth. By E. COLBERT,’ 
. A, formerly Superintendent of the Dearborn Observa- 
tory, and (ex-officio) Professor of Astronomy in the (old) 
University of Chicago. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, 1892. 
HE ostensible object of this curious work is to trace oud 
the developmeat of man and his beliefs from the begin- 
ings of animal life to recent times, one of the conclusions to 
which the writer comes regarding the latter, being that man's 
religious creeds and ceremonies, together with much of his 
philosophy, grew out of notions based on the results of observ- 
ation of the stars. “he chief moral which Mr, Colbert deduces 
from his enquiries, is one which might have been arrived at from 
data of another kind, and by a different method of reasoning 
viz., that “motion is essential to life and competition to pf 
gress.” “When a man, a community, or a nation ceases W 
struggle," says the author, it not only ceases to rise in the scale, 
but begins to sink. This is equally true of competition in busi- 
ness, emulation in study; reach of invention, and even of 
contests for national superiority. The stagnation of air or 
water breeds disease, and in the vegetable and animal orga- 
nism decay sets in close to the time when the growing period 
terminates. It is s» with communities, peoples, races, worlds, 
universes, Hence peace is an idle dream, unless as it isa rest 
between exertions, or a retiring from the conflict. It is not 
to be attained otherwise than temporarily, except at the c 
of deterioration or the ceasing of the existence which j 
desired to perpetuate,—whether that be of the individua "S =. 
the mass. Activity, motion, is life. Peace, rest, is decayz o i 
How it may be wizh another life, we know not; but for this— 
and it is a necessity of the constitution of material organisms 
-—there is no standirg still,” 

The writer's main conclusions regarding the origin and pro- 
gress of man are, that he is the result of a chain of develop- 
ments beginning with the Eozoón and proceeding through 
many stages, the last of which was the ape; that he rose 
from the ape level, in the first instance, as a result of cli- 
matic vicissitudes, lue to glacial changes ; that most of the 
subsequent stages ir his early progress originated in a lik 
stimulus, and that the assumption of the skin of an animal 
as a protection from cold, was the first progressive act. 
period during which this change took place, he considere t 
have been certainly inter-glacial, and probably not less tha 
80,000 years ago, the subsequent glacial epoch intervenin 
between palzolithic and neolithic man. During this epoch 
he believes, paleo.ithic man persisted as alow type, “pro 
bably following the edge of the ice sheet, though not closely, 
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Then came a series of smaller oscillations of land and 
between the two hemispheres, the last of which overw 
and drowned many of the River Drift meg, and ac 
for the gap between them and neolithic man in the No 
Hemisphere. All.this time, however, the Southern HemispiW 
was tenanted by human beings, some of whom made consider- 
able progress in intelligence; and, at its termination, neoli- 
thic men came in to the Northern hemisphere from the | 
neighbourhood of the equator, as the surplus waters gradually | 
moved southwards. The first use of cereals as human food 
must, he thinks, have taken place in a region where they grew | 
naturally and abundantly, and this was most probably Chaldea, 
where it was preceded by the use of dates. “It can hardly ~ 
be doubted,” says the author, “that the date formed the first 
important variant from the use of animal food, owing to the 

‘fact that it grows without cultivation and needs not to be 
prepared by cooking or otherwise for use by- man. Also it 

may be stored so as to carry over a supply from one time to 
another. It is noteworthy that, while the date palm will grow 

and furnish valuable wood (lumber) further north than about 

35 degrees, that latitude is near the limit of its fruit-producing 
capacity, and this consideration renders it probable that the 
early migrants to Mesopotamia did not go so far north as 
Assyria.” 

Writing was first pictorial; then ideographic, and then 
alphabetic, the earliest form of the latter being, perhaps, not 
more than 4,000 years old. No written history is entitled to | 
to be regarded as sacred, except as being halkgged by lapse 
of time ; and the miraculous element whig Bn fi: 
more ancient histories deserves no 
tales which children tell one angi 

The child's idea that as a 4 
is fully as philosophical 
out that Adam was crea 


that Eve was manufa 


why shoulda 
hel:az 
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le of several centuries ago when they tried to peer through thé 

s of tradition towards the beginning of their race history. "Those 

"heir ancestors who were so deeply in the fog as to be just inside 

limit of traditional remembrance loomed up as gaints, heroes, 

mi-gods, A smaller edition of the same mental weakness may often 

e met with to-day. Otherwise well informed.people will deplore 

the supposed fact, that all the great men are dead, with no one to take 

their places, even should necessity arise. No poet, orator, playwright, 

statesman, soldier or astronomer can hope to compare otherwise than 

unfavorably with some of those who have gone before. Our fathers 

and grandfathers (that is. some of them) talked in precisely the 

same way; and so did ZZeir ancestors, back through the generations 

without number. The only difference lies in the fact, that the earlier 

the comparison, and the less extensive the information, the more was 

the supposed superiority exaggerated, and that is the reason why we 

now read of giants and demi-gods descended from the skies to take 
their places among mortals. 

The first objects of worship were the stars—the Elohim of 

the Hebrew scriptures, Jah-veh being identifiable with Jupiter. ` 

The sun and moon were not at first looked upon as deities, since 

it was easily ascertained that to a crude observer their apparent 

motions were regular The two luminaries always seemed to move 

in one direction among the stars, while the other (five) planets were 

sometimes retrograding and at others moving direct, with no dis- 

covered reason for their changes of direction or place. And, in con- 

sonance with this idea, we find the most ancient of the astrological 

aphorisms noting the sun and moon as “ significators," representing 

i the individual or thing under consideration, which was supposed to 

be “affected” according to the different ways in which the luminaries 

were aspected by the planets as " promittors, " Strong traces of this 

are preserved in so much of the Grecian mythology as has come 

| down through the ages to us, though its accounts belong to what we 

may call the Pleistocene era of astrological thought, in which the 

earlier i nic strata had been built up to form personal organisms 

"bai ihe sun) ranked among the gods, but he was far 

& ponderous Jupiter, (Zeus Pater, the father 

Batter was deposed from the throne by 

the goddess of the moon, did not 

& even. with Juno except at a 


























| first words of the Hebrew 
&anslated “God,” but 
may not feel 
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tary gods. This change is all the more significant as constituting 
first paragraph in an extended history; as the first few books o 
Old Testament are little more than a recount of the struggle by J 
or Jahveh for pre-eminence, and the sufferings of those poor mort 
who did not recognise his claims to superiority. 
The days of the week were named after the planets, Saturn, 
jr the resting planet, furnishing that for the seventh day, 
Originally a Babylonish festival, regulated by the course of 
the moon, The Hebrew account of the creation and the de- 
luge were taken from the Chaldean writings. The prediction 
of the coming of a Messiah, or Deliverer, was purely astro- 


logical, and was made for each of the several nations. 

The belief that the movements of the stars governed the affairs of men was 
well nigh universal, and soon led up to the priestly knowledge and use of 
planetary cycles ; whence the theory that, after a stated number of years, 

when the planets or stars got round to certain positions, there was a grand 
catastrophe, followed by a recovery through the appearance of some great one 
ás a Deliverer, i 

The Jewish Messiah was expected to appear when the principal brilliant 
in the constellation of the Virgin should be carried across the celestial equator 
by the precession of the equinoxes; this movement being preceded by a 
conjunction of the planets Saturn, Jupiter and Mars. That gem in the hand 
of Virgo was “The Star of Bethlehem.” Jesus was a historical character, 
though his history was confused with that of many of the gods of other lands 
than Judea, He came on earth at the time computed by the Bactrian Magi, 
but the gospels, as we now have them, were written many years after his death 
and by men who invented stories of miracles for the purpose of making it 
out that *' He fulfilled all the prophecies, " and, in order to build up the power 
of the church. 


The constructive portion of Mr. Colbert's work contrasts 
trikingly, in the inadequacy of the data on which it is 
Pased, with the force of his destructive criticisms, which, from 
a itattonalistic standpoint, is generally unanswerable. State- 
ments of all degrees of value are piled upon one another in 
bewildering profusion, and with little or no attempt to dis- 
criminate between what is firmly established and what is dis- 
puted, or purely conjectural. Thus, the facts that the River 
Drift men were inter-glacial, and the neolithic men post-glacial, 
which rest upon a vast masg of consistent geological and 
archeological evidence and are generally accepted, and the 
assumed fact that the last glacial period occurred at least 
80,000 years ago, which is based on an unproved theory of the 
cause of glacial periods, and still remains to be harmonised 
with a great body of geological evidence, are stated with equal 
assurance ; while, as to the statement that the first upward 
tep of man from the ape-level was the taking to himself of 
othing in the shape of the skin of an animal, it is purely 
speculative, 

As we said, at the outset, the ostensible object of Mr. 
Colbert’s work is to trace the history of man’s development. 
There is ground, however, for suspecting that, underlying this 
purpose, there is—we will not say an ulterior, but—another, 
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ose Chapter XX is suggestive of something more than an 
ve pensée in favour of “that antiquated doctrine which is 
v generally supposed to be a long since exploded delusion 
olden times”—judicial Astrology. Itis true that much of 
1e pleading in favour of the claim “astra regunt homines” 
is put into the mouth of a third person ; but, in the summary 
appended to the book, the chapter containing it is represented 
by a passage which leaves no doubt as to the author's own 
views on the subject. 

“A great deal,” he remarks, “may be said in justification 
of the old fashioned idea of stellar and planetary rule over the 
affairs of men ; and, when they laugh atit, the Churches of 
this generation ridicule that which constitutes a most impor- 
tant part of tbe foundations of their faith." 

“Et tu, Brute!” will surely be the exclamation which, wit] 
reference to the logic of the last sentence, will rise to the N 
of the reader who has followed the destructive argumeMe 
brought to bear, in the body of the work, against the world's 
popular beliefs. 

To remove all doubt about the author's astrological leaning, 
we may add that he prefaces the pleadings of the third person 
already referred to, by a statement that the late Richard 
Antony Proctor, in his * Other Worlds Than Ours, “ unwittingly 
conceded the very strongest of all the purely theoretical pleas 
that have been advanced in justification of the theory," and 
the following is this precious plea : — 

* [f a great naturalist like Huxley or Owen can tell, by examining 
the tooth of a creature belonging to some long extinct race, not oxly 
what the characteristics of that race were, but the general nature of 
the scenery amid which such creatures lived, we see at once that a 
single grain of sand or drop of water must convey to the Omniscient 
the history of the whole world of which it forms a part. Nay, whv 
should we pause here? The history of that world is in truth bound 
up sointimately with the history of the uuiverse, that the grain of 
sand or drop of water conveys not only the history of a world, but 
with equal completeness the his®ry of the whole universe. . . . 
In fact, if we consider the matter attentively, we see that there can- 
not be a single atom thzoughout space which could have attained its 
present exact position and state, had the history of any part of our 
universe, however insignificant, been otherwise than it has actually 
been, in even the minutest degree. . . . Obviously, also, every 
event, however trifling, must be held to contain in itself the whole 
history of the universe throughout the infinite past and throughout 
the infinite future. For every event, let its direct importance be what 
it may, is indissolubly bound up with events preceding, accompanying 
and following it, in endless series of causation, interaction, and effect.' 

Obviously, however, if every event, however trifling, contains 
in itself the whole history of the universe, past and future, 
which we are not concerned to dispute, the fact is no more an 
argument in favour of the possibility of reading that history 
in the stars, than of reading it in one’s neighbour's eyes, or in 
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an apple on the nearest tree. The fact is, it is not an a 
in favour of astrology at all the elements of the p 
involved in the computation of one state of the world's h 
or any part of it, from another, or any part of it, being in! 
and, therefore, transcending human powers of apprehensi 
even if the laws of the calculation were, or could be, known. 


Hastings and the Rohilla War. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S 
Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1892. 


N Manzoni's novel, Z Promessz Sposz, Renzo says, "Surely there 
is justice in the world somewhere ; " and the far from cynical 
novelists commentary is :—'' So true is it that under the influ- 
ence of a great misfortune men no longer know what they say." 
Sir J. Strachey's book, Hastings and the Rohilla War, should 
please those faithful souls whose pleasure it is to believe that 
truth always prevails, and justice is always done—sooner or later. 
Following on Sir James Stephen's Story of IVuncoomar, styled 
by Sir Henry Maine * the first attempt to apply robust, careful 
and dispassionate criticism to this period of history," Sir 
John Strachey's further justification of Warren Hastings fully 
exonerates that much misrepresented statesman from the 
indictment preferred against him by Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and 
the leaders of the Whig party in England, a hundred years ago. 
It proves, from State papers and undisputed facts, the falsity 
of the whole of the charges brought against the great Procon- 
sul in connection with the initiation and conduct of the Rohilla 
War, and demonstrates that the English army was wet hired 
out for the destruction of the Rohillas; that those Rohillas, 
described by Burke as belonging to * the bravest, the most 
honourable and generous nation on earth," were no nation at 
all, but a comparatively small body of cruel and rapacious 
Afghan adventurers, who had imposed their foreign rule on an 
unwilling Hindu population, and that the story of their destruc- 
tion is fictitious. lames Malls version of the Rohilla war is, in 
the light of a less partisan enquiry, as much exploded as his 
account of the judicial murder of Nancoomar by: Impey and 
Hastings. 


* The great criminal in this matter was James Mill, whose history, ‘“satura- 
ted," if history was ever so saturated, “ with party polities,’ is ordinarily 
accepted to this day as the standard and veritable history of British India. 
His ‘* excessive dryness and severity of style " (Sir James Stephen says) “ pro- 

7 duce an impression of accuracy and labour, which a study of original authorities 
does not by any means confirm .. . . His want of accuracy is nothing to his 
bad faith. My experience is that, when he makes imputations, especially on 
lawyers, he ought always to be carefully confronted with the original authori- 
ties, 

I should have hesitated, even on such authority as that of Sir James 
Stephen, to accuse a historian not only of inaccuracy but of bad faith, 
if I did not feel that I had qualified myself to form an independent opinion on 
the subject, I have personally had occasion to investigate the facts of perhaps 
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rst of the crimes of which Hastings has been accused, the sale'and 
nination of the Rohillas, Several years of my Indian service were passed 
e province of Rohilkhand, When J was first sent there, old men were 
living who remembered having heard in their childhood the story of 
üz Rahmat, the great Rohilla Chief, of his defeat by the English and his 
Meath. I went to Rohilkhand without a doubt of the truth of the 
terrible story told by Burke and Mill and by Lord Macaulay in his famous 
essay, but I soon changed my opinion. I found myself in the midst of a 
population by which the history of those times had not been forgotten, 
and of which an important and numerous section consisted of Rohillas, 
the children and grandchildren of the men whose race was supposed to have 
been almost exterminated. I was in frequent communication with a 
Rohilla Prince who ruled over a considerable territory which his ancestor 
owed tO Warren Hastings, and which had been in the possession of his 
family ever since. No one had ever heard of the atrocities which to this day 
fil Englishmen with shame. Later in life I was able to undertake an examina- 
tion of the original authorities on the Rohilla War, and I can hardly express in 
moderate language my indignation at the misrepresentations, the suppression 
of truth, the garbling of documents, of which I found that Mill had been guilty. 


Sir John Strachey is studiously respectful in his attitude 
towards Lord Macaulay. But he points out that there is not 
an important fact in the famous essay on Warren Hastings not 
derived from Mill’s History; and it was “ unfortunate," he 
says, that Macaulay accepted Mill as an authority deserving 
the fullest confidence. 

Having regard tothe obligation historians lie under, to be 
painstakingly conscientious, we do not see our way to the 
very lenient judgment our author passes on a man setting 
himself up as a just judge, who deliberately allowed himself 
to be led by the nose by the plaintiff's counsel. The ill men do, 
lives after them. English people are to this day misled by the 
brilliant Haindureh Review essays into false and damaging . 
notions as to the nature of British rule in India ; and students 
in Indian schools and colleges have been still more mis- 
chievously led astray by them. 

The first chapter of Sir John Strachey’s book briefly sketches 
the corrosion of decay in the Mogul Empire before the death 
of Aurungzeb, and the rise and growth of the Mahratta 
power, and shows how protection of British provinces against 
that conquering tide was the key to Hastings’ Foreign Office 
policy. * Rohilla’ ; it is postulated, is a word signifying moun- 
taineer, or ‘ highlander.” The ancient name of Rohilkhand 
was Katehr : it is one still in common use. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century- Afghan settlers had become numerous in 
Katebr: on the disintegration of Empire that ensued after 
Aurungzeb's death, one of their leaders, Ali Mahomed, rose © 
rapidly to power, and became founder of the short lived rule 
of the Afghans in Rohilkhand. His capital was Aonla, in the 

` Bareilly district, where his' tomb may still be seen. He was 
never secure on his throne, always fighting forit with some one 
—Mahrattas, the Emperor’s troops, or other Afghans. 

The Rohillas were never a nation, as Burke and Francis were 
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always insisting ; no more a nation than Australian squatters 
are. As to their being, as Burke said they were, an industrious 
peasantry, “distinguished by skill in the arts of peace," they 
are integrally to-day, asa race, what they were a hundred years 
ago;and this is what Mr. Ibbetson, in his Report on the Census 


of the Punjab, writes of them :— 

‘ The true Pathan is perhaps the most barbarous of all the races with which 
we are brought into contact. He is bloodthirsty, cruel and vindictive in the 
highest degree ; he does not know what truth or faith is, insomuch that the 
saying, AfeAdn be imán, has passed into a proverb among his neighbours ; and 
though he is not without courage of a sort and is often curiously reckless of 
his life, he would scorn to face an enemy whom he.could stab from behind, or 
to meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. Here are some of his proverbs: ‘f Keep a cousin poor, but 
use him." ** When he is little, play with him : when he is grown up, he is an 
ehemy ; fight him.” ** Speak good words to an enemy very softly ; gradually 
destroy him root and branch.’ At the same time he has his code of honour, 
which he observes strictly. It imposes upon him three obligations: the right 
of asylum, which compels him to shelter and protect even an enemy who 

comes as a suppliant ; the necessity to revenge by retaliation; and open- 
handed hospitality to'all who may demand it. And there is a Sort of charm 
about him, especially about the leading men, which makes one forget his 
treacherous nature. As the proverb says, “ The Pathan is one momeata 
saint and the next a devil." "There is an air of masculine independence about 
him which is refreshing in a country like India. Heis a bigot of the most 
fanatical type, exceedingly proud and extraordinarily superstitious.” 

Following Burke, Mill, &c., Macaulay referred to the Rohillas 
as "an injured nation,” “the finest population in India,” &c., 
assuming them to be, in so many words, an Indian population. 
Here is Sir John Strachey's corrective to this misleading pre- 
sumption :— 

When Macaulay compares the actions of Shuja-ud-daula in Rohilkhand to 
those of Catherine in Poland and to those of the Bonapartes in Spain, the 
reader assumes that the position of the Rohillas was similar to that of the 

. Poles and Spaniards, that of an injured people violently oppressed by foreign 
invaders. Every one who has lived, as I have done, in Rohilkhand, knows 
as a fact that requires no evidence of its truth, that to apply such language 
to the Rohillas is nothing less than absurd. It would be less inaccurate to 
compare the position of the Rohillas in Rohilkhand with that of the Russians 
in Poland, or with that of the French in Spain in the time of Napoleon. 
The three cases had at least this in common, that in each of them a body of 
foreign soldiers was more or less successful in imposing, by violence and 
bloodshed, its rule over a large and unwilling population. The Rohillas were 
as much foreigners in Rohilkhand as Frenchmen in Spain or Russians in 
Poland. 


A misconception, noteworthy, if only because of its ridiculous- 


ness, is set right in the following quotation :— 

The * rhetoric and poetry! of which Macaulay tells us the Rohillas were 
not negligent, deserve a brief notice, for the apparent origin of this statement 
iscurious, "Throughout nearly the whole period of the rule of the Rohillas, 
their most prominent chief was Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The term ‘ Hafiz’ was, 
as I have already said, a title signifying * Guardian,’ given to him when he 
was made by Ali Mohammad the chief guardian of his children and of the 
State. By one of the many absurd mistakes of the time, Hafiz Rahmat was 
supposed by some of the enemies of Hastings to be Hafiz, the famous Persian 
poet of the fourteenth century. It was as if, in a history of the Irish Viceroy- 
alty of Lord Spencer, he was credited with the authorship of the Faerie 
Queene, Law, in his opening speech in the Defence of Hastings, referred to 
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this absurd blunder. ‘Hafiz Rahmat? he said, ‘had been particularly 
lamented, not only as being a great prince, not only as an hereditary one, but 
on account of his g@flantry, his soldier-like qualities, and also as a poet.. I 
have read an ingenious publication on the subject which states his being 
celebrated throughout the East on account, not only of his valour, but for the 
beauly of his poetic compositions, Hafiz is a great poet, but this man, so far 
from being a poet, if he had not signed this treaty, I should have doubted 
whether he could make his mark.’ 

It suited Burke and Francis to assert that replenishment of 
his treasuries was the sole object with which Hastings under- 
took the Rohilla War, and Macaulay repeated the calumny, 
blaming the greedy Directors of the E. I. Co, for their greed, 
as well as blaming their (suppositiously) too facile instrument, 
* Govern leniently, and send more money ; practice strict justice 
and moderation towards neighbouring powers, and send more 
money.” This was the sum of most of the instructions 
Hastings got from the Board of Directors at home. It is to. 
his credit that he withstood them as he did.. Sir John Strachey 
devotes a chapter to the actual objects with which the Rohilla 
War was undertaken, and shows that whileacquisition of money 4 
was admitted by Hastings to have been a subsidiary reason 
with him, security against Mahratta invasion was the primary 
and all powerful one. War,in fact, was forced on him by what 
he himsclf called “a gradation of events.” In his defence 
before the House of Commons, he said— 

‘Thus it appears that, by a regular and natural gradation of events, the 
Government of Bengal found itself entangled in the fisrt movements of a war 
which it had sought toavoid, but which was in its principle and object de- 
fensive, and though extending beyond the line of its prescribed operations, 
bad been recently marked out as an exception by the Court of Directors, in 
their General Letter of the 28th August, 1771, whichis that to which the ' 
Select Committee alluded in their instructions to Sir Robert Barkér of the” 
30th of April ; and that, whether the measures which led to this crisis of affairs 
were right or wrong, or whether theevents which produced it might, or ought 
to have been directed in another direction, I myself have no concern in either 
question. The movements of the machine (if Í may be allowed the figure) 
had received their first impulse from other hands, before the charge of it 
could be affirmed in any sense to have devolved to mine, and were independent 
of me. In this state, progress, aud direction, I received the share allotted to 
me in its management ; and to these, even in the subsequent conduct of it. my 
judgment was necessarily compelled to bind itself, whether I approved the 
past or disapproved it.' 

Sir John Strachey adduces ample documentary evidence 
in support of this contention. It is too voluminous to be more 
than mentioned here. Room must, however, be found for part 
of Sir John’s summing up. After justifying Hasting’s conduct 
on grounds of international policy and regard for the interests 
of dependent peoples, his apologist writes— 

If, however, we were to ignore considerations of this kind, and assume 
that Hastings was morally bound, in his dealings with the Vizier and the 
Rohillas, to conform to a standard of conduct as high as that recognised by 
civilised nations in their dealings with each other, I believe that, even tried 
by this high test, his action was entirely justifiable, If a similar case were 
now to arise, we should have to answer the following question :— Where a 
State or its ally is in danger of invasion and ruin by another State, and the 
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only practicable mode of preventing such invasion is by forcibly seizing the 

territory of an intermediate State which is either too weak or too treacherous 

to prevent its territory from being used for hostile purposes by the invaders, 

, is the threatened State justified in forcibly seizing that? territory? The 

authority of great jurists and great statesmen might be quoted in support of 

y an affirmative answer, and the justice of that answer might be enforced by 
historical precedents and aualogies. 

If this be true, it must è fortiori, be true if the case be judged by a lower 
standard. But the relations subsisting between Hastings, the Vizier, the 
Marathas, and the Rohillas were too essentially unlike the relations of Euro- 
pean states to make such a discussion profitable. The question of morality, 
ifitis to be argued, can only be stated thus :—Is a British governor justified 
in making war upon a confederacy of barbarous chiefs, who, not long before, 
had imposed their rule ona population foreign to themselves in race and 
religion ; through whose country the only road lies open for attacks by savage 
invaders upon a British ally, whose security is essential to the security of 
British possessions ; who are too weak and too treacherous to be relied on to 
close this road ; and who have injured that ally by breaking a treaty with 
him, negotiated and attested by a British General, and approved by the 

-- British Government? Upon such a question there can hardly be much 
difference of opinion. The only reasonable answer is that, in such a case, the 
supreme duty of a governor is to make the dominions under his care secure 
from foreign attack ; that, if Hastings believed that the security of the British 
provinces depended on that of Oudh, he was bound to take measures of 
precaution against a common danger; and that, if he found it impossible to 
reconcile the protection of Oudh and of British territory with the maintenance 
of the dominion of the Rohilla chiefs, he was right in the conclusion that their 
dominion must cease. 





Problems in Greek History By J. P. MAHAFFY, M. A, D. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin; Knight (Gold 
Cross) of the Order of the Redeemer ; Hon. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Author of ‘ Prolegomena to Ancient History,’ 
‘Social Life in Greece,' * A History of Classical Greek Litera- 
fiire,’ &c, &c. London, Macmillan & Co., and New York, 
1892. 

many-sided literary man is Professor Mahaffy, who has 
dabbled in Kantian philosophy, and written Essays on the 

Decay of Modern Preaching, and the Principle of the Art of Con- 

versation, and published sketohes of a Tour through Holland 

and Germany ; but his speciality, what he puts most of his heart 
into, is study of the life and thought and history of the old world 

Greece ; relating to which he has put forth several expository 

books, all of them brightly written, all of them bearing the impress 

of considerable reading, and honest independence of though. The 
of last the series is Problems in Greek History, now lying before 
us; a book which, we may say at once, well sustains its author's 
Wocossy won reputation for scholarship, catholical criticism, 

‘and literary ability. Professor Mahaffy is in all respects well 

equipped for the undertaking he set himself, even down to the 

matter of personal visitation of the sites, local inquisition into the 
tradition that was his building material. Freeman could not 
have reproached him, as he reproached Froude, with failure to 
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only practicable mode of preventing such invasion is by forcibly seizing the 

territory cf an intermediate State which is either too weak or too treacherous 

to prevent its territory from being used for hostile purposes by the invaders, 

, 3s the threatened State justified in forcibly seizing that* territory? The 

authority of great jurists and great statesmen might be quoted in support of 

« an affirmative answer, and the justice of that answer might be enforced by 
, historical precedents and analogies. 

If this be true, it must @ fortiori, be true if the case be judged by a lower 
standard, But the relations subsisting between Hastings. the Vizier, the 
Marathas, and the Rohillas were too essentially unlike the relations of Euro- 
pean states to make such a discussion profitable. The question of morality, 
ifitis to be argued, can only be stated thus :—Is a British governor justified 
in making war upon a confederacy of barbarous chiefs, who, not long before, 
had imposed their rule ona population foreign to themselves in race and 
religion ; through whose country the only read lies open for attacks by savage 
invaders upon a British ally, whose security is essential to the security of 
British possessions ; who ate too weak and too treacherous to be relied on to 
close this road ; and who have injured that ally by breaking a treaty with 
lim, negotiated and attested by a British General, and approved by the 

~- British Government? Upon such a question there can hardly be much 
difference of opinion. The only reasonable answer is thar, in such a case, the 
supreme duty of a governor is to make the dominions under his care secure 
from foreign attack ; that, if Hastings believed that the security of the British 
provinces depended on that of Oudh, he was bound to take measures of 
precaution against a common danger; and that, if he found it impossible to 
reconcile the protection of Oudh and of British territory with the maintenance 
of the dominion of the Rohilla chiefs, he was right in the conclusion that their 
dominion must cease. 
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Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin ; Knight (Gold 
Cross) of the Order of the Redeemer ; Hon. Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Author of * Prolegomena to Ancient History, 
' Social Life in Greece,' * A History of Classical Greek Litera- 
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many-sided literary man is Professor Mahaffy, who has 
dabbled in Kantian philosophy, and written Essays on the 

Decay of Modern Preaching, and the Principle of the Art of Con- 
versation, and published sketohes of a Tour through Holland 
and Germany ; but his speciality, what he puts most of his heart 
into, is study of the life and thought and history of the old world 
Greece ; relating to which he has put forth several expository 
books, all of them brightly written, all of them bearing the impress 
of considerable reading, and honest independence of though. The 
of last the series is Problems in Greek History, now lying before 
ps; a book which, we may say at once, well sustains its author's 
Woo won reputation for scholarship, catholical criticism, 
‘and literary ability. Professor Mahaffy is in all respects well 
equipped for the undertaking he set himself, even down to the 
matter of personal visitation of the sites, local inquisition into the 
tradition that was his building material. Freeman could not 
have reproached him, as he reproached Froude, with failure to 
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make himself acquainted with the locale of his plots, the surround, 
ings of his antfje cameos. He studied the myths, the records, 
the occurrences, with which he had to deal, on the still classi- 
cal ground which had been their primitive home, Apropos o 
primeval myths, it is refreshing to find him pronouncing judg- 
ment unreservedly against the mist and cloud phantasmagori: 
of the Max Mullerian school of interpretation thereof. 

He prefers Busolt’s History of Greece and  Schuchardt's 
account of Schlzemann’s Excavations, as safer and less far-fetched 
guides, and they determine the Homeric culture to be younger 
than the Mykengan. Professor Mahaffy, doubtful whether the 
antiquity of the Homeric poems is “ materially established” by 
these newer German researches, suggests 800 B. C. as an approx- 
imate date for them, and considers that the man who brought 
dramatic unity into the Iliad, did far more than string tog 
and make intelligible, older poems. “ He made the old lift 
of Mycenz into the newer Ionic life of Asia Minor. 

Professor Mahaffy has studied deeply the bearings on th 
national life of heredities and transmissions ; but it appears to 
us that he inclines to regard it as more national and less tribal | 
than it actually was. But then he suggests? that history is not 
an exact science. The Greece of his " Problems," after the 
mythic period has been disposed of, is for the most part Athens. 

And in his treatment of. Athenian politics he is utterly oppos- 
ed to Grote: his sympathies are never with the Demos. He 
is at pains to keep us in mind that old world Greek democr 
cies were, one and all, slave-holding, essentially aristocratic 
States, and that, for each freeman with a vote, theré were at 
least three or four slaves, For which reason, such States can 
in no wise be compared with modern democracies of artisans 
and labourers, who have to do their own drudgery, and 
have no servants to speak of; whereas even very poor Athe- 
nians kept a slave or two, and by that means were saved the 
worry of much troublesome cr degrading manual labour; 
*and so the Athenian orthe Tarentine, even when poor and 
over-worked, was, in a serious sense, an aristocrat as well as 
a democrat: he belonged to a small minority ruling a far grea- 
ter population, Still more eminently was this the case, when 
the democracy was, like Athens or Rhodes, an imperial one, 
ruling over subjects, or allied with smaller polities which were 
little better than subjects, 

“Holm argues that under Pericles the poorest citizen was 
paid by public money for doing public duties, and was thus 
above all care concerning his daily bread. But when he adds 
that by this means Pericles succeeded in making the Athe- 
nians in one respect (materially) equal to the Spartans, in that 
















* See page 43. 
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they could be (if they performed public duties) noblemen and 
gentlemen like the latter, he surely overstates the case. The 
traditions of a landed aristocracy are wholly differént from those 
/of salaried paupers, however great may be the power wielded 
. by these latter, or the privileges that they enjoy. 

Still, leisure, even when it owes its generation to slave-hold- 
ing, may be promotive of culture amongst citizens who could 
not enjoy it without the intermediation of Gibeonites to hew 
wood and draw water. In this respect the Greek artisan may 
have been better off than his modern counterpart: in another 
he was decidedly not so. For though, as against individual 
fellow citizens, the laws secured him equality and justice, against 
their demands collectively, as a State, he had no redress. 
The State theory required that all citizens should be regarded 
kuply as the property of the State. Such procedure as appeal 
o a High Court of Judicature against the decree of the assem- 
oly, would have been regarded as absurd. It is pointed out 
that all the great Greek historians, from Herodotus onwards, 
the tragic poets and comic, the followers of Socrates, the liter- 
ary and thougtful æn generally, all gave evidence of their 
dislike to democracy. In fact, only theorists of the Platonic 
school adhered to it theoretically. Professor Mahaffy writes— 

The politicians of modern Europe, who are repeating gaily, and 
without any sense of its absurdity, the experiment of handing over 
the Biitish parliamentary system to half civilised aud hardly emanci- 
pated populations, and who cry injustice and shame upon those who 

e to follow their advice—these unhistorical and illogical states- 

might well take lessons from tbe sobriety of Greek politicians, 
Wieir own common-sense fails to tell them that the forest-tree of 


centuries cannot be transplanted ; nay, even the sapling will not thrive 
in ungrateful soil. 


The consensus of educated Greek opinion on the subject is 
surely noteworthy, and in connection with that, there ought to be 
remembered, as to the old world conceptions of Liberalism, the 
absence of all idea of representation, of all delay or control by a 
second legislative body, of the veto ^f a constitutional sovereign, — 
all which lackings render the stro. consistent Hellenian verdict 
agsinst democracies inapplicable by analogy to modern Repub- 
lics. As to mob fitness for bearing rule, our author says, and his 
remarks have special applicability to Indian National Congress 
nostrums :—“ How can we expect uneducated masses of people 
to-direct the course of public affairs with safety and with wis- 

om? It is certain that even in the small, easily manageable, and 
highly cutivated Republics of the Greeks, men were not edu- 
cated enough to regard the public weal as paramount, to set 
it above their narrow interests, or to bridle their passions, Is 
it likely, then, that education will ever do this for the State? 
Are we not following an zguis fatuus in setting it up as the 
panacea for the defects of our communities ?” 
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Our author is fond of parallels and comparisons of old 
world lessons with modern instances. Thus we find him wri- 
ting, apropos *of the attempts of Demosthenes to arouse Athe- 
nian suspicions against Philip and “the mortal sin of apathy :”\ 


* I cannot avoid citing a parallel from contemporary history, which 
is by no means so far-fetched as may appear to those who have not 
studied both cases so carefully as I have been obliged to do, The 
Irish landlords, a rich, respectable, idle, uncohesive body, have been 
attacked by an able and organized agitation, unscrupulous, menda- 
cious, unwearied, which has carried point after point against them, 
and now threatens to force them to capitulate, or evacuate their 
estates in the country. It has been said a thousand times: Why 
do not these landlords unite and fight their enemy? They have 
far ‘superior capital; they have had from the outset public influence 
far greater; they have a far stronger case, not only in law, but in real 
justice: and yet they allow their opponents to push them from posi- 
tion to position, till little remains to be conquered. Even after a seriga 
of defeats we tell them still, that if they would now combine, sub- 
scribe, select and trust their leaders, they could win. And ali this is 
certain. But it is not likely that they will ever do it, One is fond of 
his pleasures, another of his idleness, a third is jealous of any leader 
who is put forward, a fourth is trying underhand to make private terms 
with the enemy. A smal] and gallant minority subscribe, labour, 
debate. They are still a considerable force, 1espected and feared by 
their foes. But the main body is inert, jealous, helpless ; and unless 
their very character be changed, these qualities must inevitably lead 
to their ruin, 


Again, of the disinclination of the cultured classes to sacrifice 
their leisure to the turmoils and base admixtures of poli — 
consequently left to the poorer, needier, more discongs 
classes, who turn public life into a means of gain and not 
and set to work to disturb the State, in order that they tiay 
satisfy their followers, and obtain fuel to feed their own ambi- 
tion, it is written :— 


Let me state a modern case. The natural resources of America are 
still so vast that this inevitable result has not yet ensued. But when- 
ever a lim.t has been reached and the pinch of poverty increases, we 
may expect it to arise in the Wnited States. Even the Athenian 
democracy, when its funds were low and higher taxes were threatened, 
hailed with approval informations against rich citizens, in the hope 
that by confiscations of their property the treasury might be replenished, 


This is the heyday of the demagogue, who tells the people—the 
poorer crowd—that they have a right to all the comforts and blessings 
of the State, and that their pleasures must not be curtailed while there 
are men of large property living in idle luxury. Such arguments 
produce violence instead of legal decisions ; the demagogue beconi 
a tyrant over the richer classes; the public safety is postponed to 
private interests ; and so the power of the democracy, as regards 
external foes, is weakened in proportion as the harmony among its 
citizens is disturbed. 


The story of Alexander the Great’s conquests, civilizings, 
imaginings is well told; the after story of dilettantism, decay 
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and disintegration even better. "Towards the close of the book 
it is written :— 
$ 85. We have come to the real close of political Greek history,— 
at a point upon which historians have been unanimous. And yet the 
Greeks would hardly have been worth all this study, if the sum of 
what they could teach us was a political lesson. They showed, indeed, 
in politics a variety and an excellence not reached by any other 
ancient people. But their spiritual and intellectual wealth is not 
bounded by these limits ; and they have left us, after the close of their 
independence, more to think out and to understand than other nations 
have done in the heyday of theit greatness. 


Professor Mahaffy helps greatly towards this desirable think 


ing out and understanding. His Problems zm Greek History, 


besides being an informing book, is bright, clever, eminently 
readable from the first page to the last.  ' 


Wr Moris. A Quarterly Magazine, Editor, Dr. Paul Carus. 


Í Associates, Edward C. Hegeler ; Mary Carus. Vol. 2 No. 3, 
April 1892. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 


HE current number of Te Monist is less interesting than 
usual. Mr. Charles S, Pearce's attack on the doctrine of 
necessity, which occupies the fore-front of the number, is merely 
a re-statement of old arguments in a new form. These argu- 
ments are of two kinds, rst:—that as long as our examination 
of events in the universe is not exhaustive, which it never can 
be, there is room for the operation of pure spontaneity, or, in 
ther words, of will undetermined by antecedents; and, 2ndly: 
—that, owing, on the one hand, to the multitude of unexplain- 
ed-departures from exact conformity to law in the events 
which we have examined, and, on the other, to the imperfec- 
tion of our means of observation, which makes it impossible 
for us to predicate more than an approximation to such con- 
formity in the case of any event that we may examine, all that 
we are entitled to claim as experientially proved, is the exist- 
ence of an element of regularitY in nature. On the other hand, 
à priort arguments, like that of the inconceivability of chance, 
are no proof. 

These objections are, of course, truisms; but to accept 
them as a basis of reasoning, is to cut away, the foundation for 
ail reason whatsoever. To take only the last of them, the 
laws of space and number are all resolvable into the principle 
of-identity, and those which concern the succession of events 

nto the law that like antecedents are followed by like conse- 
guences; but to deny either of these principles would be 
equivalent to affirming, not that there may be chance, but that 
all is chance. 

As, however, the Editor promises to answer the article in 
a future number, we need not examine it further here, 
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The article on Psychical Monism, by Dr, Edmund Mont- 
gomery, is an attempt to show, that “a monistic interpretation: 
of nature cangot possibly be reached by assuming conscious- 
ness or intelligence to be ultimate reality," but “ only by recog- 
nising that consciousness is a function of subjects that stand 
in definite relation to the rest of nature, and have power, along,” 
with the other constituents of nature, so to affect the sensibi-— 
lity of other sentient beings as to cause to arise therein the 
symbolical representation of themselves" It seems to us, 
however, that these two views are capable of being harmonised. 

In the article on “Criminal Sug ggestion,’ Prof J. Delbceuf 
maintains that persons in a hypnotic condition preserve at 
least a sufficient measure of their intelligence and freedom of 
action to prevent them from committing deeds which neither 
their conscience nor their habits approve of, which is as Es 
as to say that suggestion never amounts to obsession, but of 
to a certain bias towards the act suggested. 


The Indian Church Quarterly Review. Edited by the REV, H. 
J. SPENCE GRAY, M. A. April 1892. 


HE Indian Church Quarterly Review is always replete 
with pertinent matter. A thoughtful and haply influential 
paper, in the April issue, is the Archdeacon of Bombay's, on 
Educational Teleology. Froma lay point of view, the most 
noticeable article in the number is the Rev. O. D. Watkin’s, 
n * Remarriage of converts, and mixed marriages." MA 
Mr. Watkins assumes that “the attitude of the Christián 
Church towards the marriages of persons outside her bounds 
would naturally follow the attitude of GOD towards the 
marriage of the chosen people. Narrow-minded, prejudiced 
and unseemly traditions derived from Judaic sources, instead 
of from Christ—Judaisms grafted on to Christianity—do more, 
it seems to us, to alienate the intelligence of modern times 
from ordinary church teaching* than any amount of Ritual 
Commissions, or such like confessions of weakness, from a 
merely Sate point of regard, could. Mr. Watkins cites Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers on behalf of his argument, which is 
unimpeachable from a church point of view, but from a 
practical one, unworkable, and likely to result in grave scandals. 
Practically, Mr, Watkins admits this :— 

As regards the marriage of baptised Christians with persons not 
baptised, the cases of S. Caecilia and Euphrosyne show that sta 
marriages, notwithstanding the Apostolic precept, were sometimes 
sought by Christian parents for their daughters ; the case of Marcia i} 
probably also a case in which a Christian woman was united to a 
heathen husband, in what the Church treated as marriage, though by 


the Roman*law it was recognized ""concubinage" ; Tertullian says 
that certain Christian women in his day had married “ Gentiles” ; and 
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the strong protest of S. Cyprian was called forth by his feeling that 

. the practice of such marriages was to be ranked among the causes 
which brought about the Decian persecution. While, however, the 
occurrence of instances of mixed marriages is undertiable, they appear 
to have been distinctly against the mind of the Church. S. Juliana 
and S. Susanna preferred death to marriage with an unbeliever, 
S. Caecilia resisted her marriage probably for the same reason. 


A Traveller's Narrative, written to illustrate the Episode of the 
Báb, edited in the original Persian, and translated into 
English, with an Introduction and Explanatory notes, by 
EDWARD G. BROWNE, M. A, M. D., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Persian to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Volume II, English Translations and 
Notes. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, Cam- 


Lo p at the University Press 1891. 


b. 


O some philosophically given minds it is given to under- 
take study of the ways, means, and idiosyncracies, 
social differentiations, and so forth, of the people living round 
about them, with view to a hope of amending unfortuitous 
conditions in that living, Other philosophers incline to 
pasturages further a-field, and more promising, from a wholesale 
publisher’s point of regard. Mr. Edward G. Browne is one 
of these ; and, accordingly, in 1887, he set sail for Persia, with a 
view to becoming historian of the Babi heresy—or, as he 
prefers to call it——Movement in Persia. His enterprise has 
culminated in 425 pages of print that seek to justify the Anar- 
‘chism of the Bab. They also embody an account of his 
travels, better calculated perhaps to win attention than a 
laborious attempt to whitewash malefactors, and a confused 
account of the principal tenets of one of those newfangled, 
though old established, Arabian Schools of thought that Hafez 
and Omar Khyam have brought within Western world ken, 
Embryo lecturer in Persian to the University of Cambridge, 
Mr. Browne went to Persia with a receptive mind. The 
adroit Persians, the Babi esoterics whose acquaintance he 
cultivated, crammed him with their one-sided views ; and he 
appears to have accepted their jaundices and prejudices as 
Gospel truths. That, it appears to us, is,.the only efficient 
moral derivable from Mr. Browne’s 428 pages of print. They 
are lavishly bedecked with Persian character—in print. They 
-do not seem to us helpful towards an attempt at accurate know- 
Tda of Persian dissents from orthodoxy in religion, or trust- 
- worthy picturings of Persian politics. 
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Kavi Gividharakrita Mahdkavi Joydever Gita-Govinder Pra 
krite Padyánubád. Corrected and edited, with Notes, by 
SHYAM LAL BYSACK. 


OYDEVA is a famous Sanskrit poet, and his “ Gita Govin- 
da" is now classed among the immortal productions of 
the great poetic geniuses of the world. The poem has been 
translated into English prose by Sir William Jones, into 
English metre by Sir Edwin Arnold, into Latin by Professor 
Lassen, and into German by Rückhert. A Bengalee metrical 
translation of the “Gita-Govinda” by one Rasamoy Das has 
long existed, but it is neither so literal nor so elegant ast 
deserve to be considered the best possible Benlgaee rendering of 
the great poem. No one ever imagined thata translation of the 
Gita-Govinda by an unknown poet of the name of Giridhara, 
far superior to the rendering of Rasamoy Das, had existed in 
manuscript since A.D. 1736, till it was brought tolight by Babu 
Shyam Lall Bysack, who has edited the poem with copious 
and valuable notes of his own. It is a pity that little is known 
of the life and character of Giridhara, who must himself have 
been a poet of no mean order, as his exquisite metrical tran- 
slation of the * Gita-Govinda" unmistakeably testifies. In a 
letter announcing the presentation to the Asiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, of a copy of Giridhara's translation of the Gita-Govinda, 
Babu Gourdas Bysack shows that the poet made the~transla» 
tion at the desire of a Vaishnava, and that, *' Joydeva's songs 
being popular, it is probable that Babu Bharat Chunder Bysack, 
an ancestor of the editor by the maternal side, who was known 
as a learned and pious Vaishnava, desired Giridhara to 
translate them into Bengalee, so that they might be set to music 
and sung by’ him in his own tofigue.” Whoever Giridhara 
was, and whatever may have been his object in translating the 
poem, his rendering indisputably entitles him to be ranked 
among the best lyric Bengalee poets of the old school. We 
find that some of the noted Bengalee authors of the day, who 
are distinguished for their critical powers, have unanimously 
declared Giridhara’s translation to be a real gem and an acquisi- 
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tion to Joydeva's literature. We have no hesitation in m e 
t 


the high praise thus bestowed upon the production, and we mus 


express our best thanks to the editor, Babu Shyam Lall Bysack, x 


who has rendered an invaluable service to Bengalee poetic 
literature, by unearthing Giridhara and publishing and editing 
his translation il a form that, we doubt not, will be acceptable 
to the reading public of Bengal. 
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Prem Chunder Tarkabigisher Jivan Charita O Kabitábali. By 
RAMAKHAY CHATTERJEE, Printed at the Banerjee Press‘ 
Calcutta, 1892. 


REM Chunder Tarkabágish was one of the most dis- 

tinguished Sanskrit scholars of Bengal during the early 
ind middle parts of the century, and occupied the chair of 
Rhetoric in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta for 32 years with 
great distinction. Some of the greatest Oriental scholars, 
such as Horace Hayman Wilson, Professor E. B. Cowell 
and James Prinsep, held high opinions of the abilities anc 
worth of the Pundit. He rendered great help to James 
Prinsep in deciphering ancient inscriptions in Pali and Sans- 
krit, He was a noted commentator of some of the immortal 
Sanskrit poems, and was himself endowed with no mean 
poetical powers. His services for the improvement of Bengali 
literature are not to be slighted, as, in those early days of English 
cducation, few were the men who thought it worth their while 
to bestow time on the cultivation of their much-neglected 
mother tongue. As a man, Prem Chand was gifted with 
some of the noblest qualities of the heart, without which 
public virtues and the highest intellectual endowments are often 
a mere delusion. Taken all in all, Pundit Prem Chunder 
Tarkabágish was one of the greatest souls that Bengal has 
ever produced—one who certainly deserves the honor of being 
immortalised in a biography. 


The department of biography in Bengalee literature is ex- 
ceedingly poor, not simply in respect of the number of books 
on the subject, but also in the sense that the few biographical 
works published in the language are not distinguished by the 
qualities which make a biography instructive, interesting and 
valuable; throwing light op the state of society of the time to. 
which the individual who forms the hero of the work belonged. 
The life and poems of Prem Chand Tarkabágish, though not 
a model of a biography, is still much above the general run of 
ordinary biographical works published in Bengalee. Tbe author 
has not merely narrated the events in the life of his hero, but 
recorded various facts which have a bearing on the social and 
religious condition of Bengal in his time. The anecdotes given, 
few though they be, add to the interest of the work, and help to 
make the character of the man as clear to the reader as possi- 
ble. We are, however, sorry to note that in places the writer 
^indulges in praises of the Pundit which overstep the limits of 
truth, For exainple, in noticing the demise of Prem Chunder, 
he says that with him poetry and warm-heartedness departed 
froin Bengal! ! Wehave a right to expect that English educated 
writers in Bengalce sliould be above the practice of indulging in 
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absurd oriental hyperboles, so common to old Sanskrit and 
Persian authors. 
s. 


MMantpore-Prahehkd. By JANAKI NATH BYSACK. Printed at 
the Bina Press, Calcutta 1298, D. E. 


S a brief but comprehensive account of Manipore, its 
people and the recent rebellion in that little State, the 
leading facts of which are still fresh in the public mind. 
The author, Babu Janaki Nath Bysack, had been a resident of. 
Manipore for a couple of years before the rebellion broke out. 
He had, therefore, peculiar opportunities for acquainting himself 
with the affairs of the State as they stood before the recent 
imbroglio, He was also a careful observer of the events and 
incidents that occurred during the rebellion, and latterly 
distinguished himself by the energetic manner in which he 
conducted the defence of Maharajah Kula Chunder. and Sena- 
pati Tikendrajit Beer Singh, before the Court of Special 
Commission. Mr. Bysack is thus well qualified to write an 
account of Manipore and the rebellion which brought it 
recently into prominence, and made it the subject of talk 
all over the civilized world. The chief recommendation of 
Mr. Bysack’s production is, that he records what he has 
come to know by personal observation, investigation and 
inquiry. Although, in his description of the physical , features 
of the country and the manners and customs of the Manipuris, 
he hardly gives any important facts not known before to the 4 
readers of the official accounts of the territory, or the descrip- 
tions of it written in English by European visitors and travel- 
lers, his narrative of the rebellion contains statements which 
wil be new to the public. The book has thus a political 
phase which we shall not discuss. As an interesting and 
readable account of Manipore, it will be an acquisition to the 
historical department of Bengalee literature, although, it must 
be admitted that the author's style is not so polished and accu- 
rate as that of the best Bengalee writers of the day. 


Sddhank, Práchya O Pratichya. By DWIJENDRA NATH TAGORE. 
Printed at the Adi Brahmo Somaj Press, 


S a brilliant essay by a veteran Bengalee writer, The 
author institutes an elaborate comparison between the: 
tendencies of modern society in India and in England, and 
arrives at the conclusion that, to the Indians, the great ee 
tive to work is a love for their kin and caste people, while 
to Englishmen it is the love for their mother country, that 
forms their chief inspiration. Mr. Tagore very truly re- 
marks that patriotism is a much higher incentive to work 
than mere love for one’s kith and kin, and that the former 
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includes the latter sentiment. He animadverts on the Hirdu 
Revivalist movement of the day, which he, with much reason, 
characterises as a sham, a snare and a delusion. The writer 
^ holds up before his countrymen the character of Rajah Ram 
b Mohon Roy as an ideal for them to follow, he being a man who, 
. though a Brahmin, combined in him the Occidental spirit of 
patriotism with the best features of the Oriental characzer. 
Babu D. N, Tagore's essay is eminently suited for the times, end 
it may be hoped that it will have a corrective influence on :he 
perverted tendencies of the day, to uphold the worst superstitions 
and the most absurd prejudices of popular Hinduism, anc to 
denounce European scieuce as the source of all possible evils. 


Sádhauá. A monthly Magazine. Edited by SUDHINDRA 
.NATH TAGORE. For Jaistha. 1299 B. E. 


HIS monthly Magazine is six months old, but within 
this brief period of its existence, it has well establish- 

ed its claim to a very high place in the ranks of the Bengzlee 
periodicals of the day. It is a fact no less remarkable than 
it is encouraging, that the Sddhand is edited, managed and 
almost wholly written by the young members of the familv of 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, who are distinguished for 
their devotion to the improvement of Bengalee literature. The 
stories, poems and articles of Bdbu Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
who is unquestionably a man of genius, and the essays of Babu 
Dwijendra Nath Tagore, the distinguished Bengalee metarhy- 
sician and brilliant thinker, published in the Magazine, form 
its chief attraction. It cannot be doubted that the Sddhané, if 
conducted with the marked ability which it has so far displazed, 
will render no mean service to the improvement of Bengalee 
literature, 
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| shall follow in this paper Mr. Long’s plan of noticing p.azes 
B} as they sucessively appear to one who is ascending hè 
river. But, as my subject is Murshidabad, and not merely he 
banks of the Bhagirathi, I shall occasionally go further inland 
than my predecessor has done. 

I have already* described Plassey ; but it may interest some 
of my readers to know that there is a Bengali drama, called 
the Battle of Plassey, which enjoys a good deal of popular:ty, 
The author is Nabin Chandra Sen. The piece, which is 
dedicated to Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, is a juvenile perfor- 
mance, but is not without merit. I am a poor judge of Bengali 
poetry, and I do not profess to have read the poem carefully. But 
Rani Bhowani declaims vigorously, and there is a pretty 

onceit, where the author, in describing Clive’s redcoats cross ng 
te river at Katwa, compares their appearance to that of a 
garland of hibiscus floating across the stream. 


TA ZTS caty ay ative StA | 


era SANA wal emis WU II 


There is also a love-song, supposed to be sung by a young 
English officer on the eve of the battle, with the refrain— 


ferr certet stata | 

I was not aware, when I wrote my first paper, that Caotain 
Layard had described Mir Madan's grave in the Asiatic Soc.ety's 
Journal]: His account is accompanied by a sketch of the tomb, 
and of the more imposing shrine of Farid Shakrganj. * 
- RANGAMATI:—Rangamati, or Redlands is situated on the 
right, or west, bank of the Bhagirathi, about six miles below 
Berhampore. It has been described by the Rev. J. Long in this 
Review, and by Captain Layard in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. 


* C. R. far April last. T 
T Vol XXI. 148. At p. 504 of same volume, he describes the cemetery 
of Khushbagh. 
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It is evidently an ancient place. "The high red bluff on which the 
silk filature stands, bears on its face remains of pottery and 
pieces of brick,'at points seven or eight feet below the present 
surface, Well-rings may be seen still lower down ; but, of 
course, they may have been always underground, Much of the 
country round about is covered with broken bricks, and there are 
mounds and worn-out tanks. Rangamati is probably the 
most picturesque spot in Murshidabad. It stands high and is 
conspicuous from a great distance, and it combines the scene- 
ry of Eastern and Western Bengal. The situation of, the 
factory bungalow is very fine. It is near the edge of the cliffs, 
and commands a view to the eastward of a vast savannah 
dotted with trees and cattle, and with the Bhagirathi winding 
through it. To the west we have an undulating woodland 
which reminds us of England. It is said that there was a pro, 
posal to build the barracks here, instead of at Berhamporé, 
and that the design was abandoned because the place was on the 
wrong side of the river for the control of Murshidabad. This 
need hardly have been an objection in Clive's time, for Murshida- 
bad then lay on both sides of the river, and Siraj-ad-daula's 
palace of Hirajhil, or Mansurganj, was on the west side. Probab- 
ly the fact of the Calcutta road being on the east side was a more 
serious objection. Ata later period, it was proposed to make 
the place a sanitarium for the troops, and some land was 
acquired, near the old Rajbari, and a well dug. Now that the 
river has left Rangamati and gone away to the eastward, the 
place is said to have become very unhealthy, Mr. Blochmani 
has pointed out * that a IRangamati + i$ mentioned in the Ain 
Akbari, under Sarkar Lakhnauti. I think, however, that this 
must be the Rangamati on the Atrai, in Dinajpur. The Mur- 
shidabad Rangamati ougnt to be in Sarkar Tandab f, and, per- 
haps, does apppear there under the name of Chandpur. Chand- 
pur, or Chandpara, is the name of the neighbouring village, and 
is identified by the people with the merchant Chand Sawdagar. 
There are many Rangamatis, the most famous being that 
near Dhubri, in Assam ; but this last one is not mentioned in 
the Ain, as Assam was not then a part of the Empire, Ranga- 
mati in Murshidabad is marked in Broucke’s Dutch map, of 
about 1660, and it is the only town which appears. there in the 
west part of Murshidabad, that is, the part generally known 
by the name of the Rarh. Matthew van den Broucke, or Brouk 
for his name is spelt both ways, was the second Dutch Gover-} 
nor, or Director (Bestierder), of Bengal, his predecessor being” 





~ J. A. S. B. for 1873, p. 215. 

T Ain. Bib. Iwd. ed. 395. The name is spelt there Raikamati, but 
Tieffenthaler, I, 439, spells it Rangamati. 

l See note at end of this article, 
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Pieter Sterthemius, He was of Dordrecht, and came to India, 
from Brazil, in 1648. He was senior merchant at Kasimbazar 
in 1653,and was Director from 1658-64. His mąp, for a re- 
ference to which I am indebted to Mr, Blochmann, is publisted 
ón the sth volume of Valentyns work, p 147, (Amsterdam 
1720) It must have been completed after 1660, for it notices 
the wreck of the Ter Schelling, which was in October 1651. 
Brouke marks, on the east side of the river, Plassey, Daudpur 
(spelt Danepoer) Barwa Serai, Saiyidabad (now part of 
Berhampore), Kasimbazar and Maxudabad. This last place 
is Muishidabad, aud is represented as on an island. Evidently 
the country west of the river was not well known in Brouke's 
time. The only road marked is one leading from Kasimbazar 
to Bakeshwar (famous for its hot springs). Much of what is 

ow Birbhum is marked as Saay Land, z e. silk or mulberry 
CT Sasy, or Saai, being equal to the French soie. The terti- 
tory round about Rangamati is marked “T Land van Oeda- 
poer; and lower down, at the confluence of the Ajai and 
the Bhagirathi, we have a town of Oedapoer marked. Pe-- 
haps this is Uddhanpur, a village and ferry in the Bardwan 
district, and it may be that both names are connected witi 
Audambar, or Audner, which are other names for Sarkar 
Tandah. The name Audambar * may also be connected witi 
Udhanala (Oodynullah}, Clearly Sarkar Tandah was confined 
to the west of the great Ganges, though it extended over both 
ides of the Bhagirathi, The name Audambar, therefore, should 
b. searched for on the west of the Ganges. I cannot make ou: 
what the country marked on Brouke's map as “T Land van 
Prurop” is, unless Prurop is a corruption of Purab, or eastern, 
and refersto the fact that the land belonged to the Jaunpur 
or Sharqi, Ze. Eastern Kings. Major Raverty į quotes Terry 
as saying that Bengal has two large provinces, Purb and 
Patan (Pachcham), and that the chief cities are Rangamahat 
and Dehaka (Dacca). Perhaps this Rangamahat, which ap- 
parently he puts in the Purb province, is Rangamati, but it 
may also be Rajmahal. 

Captain Layard quotes Wilford’s tradition that Rangamati 
was destroyed by a king of Ceylon, and says the old name 
of the place was Kansonapuri, and that it was founded by a 
Rajah, Karn Sen, who resided chiefly at Gaur. The only 
Karn Sen who could have lived before the invasion from 


Y: Possibly the first part is connected with Ood, that is, incense. The 
translator of the Sayer, III. 184, note, mentions that when Captain Adams 
opened a royal tomb at Gaur, about 1766, an Ood-dán was found at the 
foot of the body. Ood, properly "Ud, means wood of aloes. 
t Or it may simply mean Bengal, for Purab is an,old Hindustani 
name for that country, just as Bengalis call up-country Pachcham, z.e. West. 
i Tabakat Nasiri, Trs, p. 585. 
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Ceylon, said to have occurred many centuries before the 
Muhammedan conquest, must, I think, have been the half- 
brother of jhe Pandavas, who is commonly known as 
Datta Karna. If there was any Karn Sen who was king of 
Gaur, he must have been a different person. But no such 
name occurs in the list of kings of Gaur, unless, indeed, Rajah 
Kans, or Ganes, be meant. The local tradition is that Karn 
Sen had a son Brishketu, and that, on the occasion of the 
child’s first meal of rice, the place was visited by Vibhishana, 
the brother of Ravan, who caused a shower of gold to fall 
from heaven. ' 

The last Rajah of Rángamátí is said to have drowned 
himself with all his family, in the Chauti Bhil, on the approach 
of the Muhammadans, The moat of the Rajbari is still 
extant, though now dry for the greater part of the year. ~The. 
mutilated image of which Captain Layard has given a slg 1 
still stands under the magnificent banian tree, but the 
Jamuna tank where it was found has dried up. There are many 
stories about gold coins and gold rings having been found 
in the neighbourhood, but unfortunately the things themselves 
have disappeared. 

In modern times Rángámatí was a silk filature of the Com- 
pany. It now belongs to the Bengal Silk Company. In the 
compound is a monument to one Edward Close, who died on 
and August 1790, from the charge of a wild buffalo. 

MortryulL—I have already described this place, but my 
readers may like to see the following account of it by Ms 
Kindersley. I am indebted for the extract to my brother, 
who copied it from the book * in the British Museum. 

LETTER XXII. 
Matt Jhil, September 1766. 

“As the rains were not quite over when we set out from Calcutta 
on the first of Septermber, our progress up the river was exceedingly 
slow; we were a fortnight getting to Cossimbazar, where we spent a 
few days. At Cossimbazar is an English factory, where a vast quanti- 
ty of raw silk is prepared, a great variety of piece silk and handker- 
chiefs are made, besides stockings, gloves and orner articles ; the stock- 
ings, gloves, &c., are all knit by men. 

“The Company's servants are fond of being EE to these 
out settlements, because it is more advantageous than the appoint- 
ments at C ilcutta ; ; otherwise, perhaps, not so agreeable, as there are 
sometimes but three or four English amidst a number of black people. 

“Just above Cossimbazar is Moti. Gill (Motté— Pear], Gill,—Lake) 
or the Lake of Pear, one of the prettiest of the Mahomedan Palaceg. 
and now the habitation of the English Resident at the Durbar: tie 
spot has its name from a lake of clear water which surrounds it on 
every s de except cne small entrance, It was made by a former Wadod 


of Muxadabad. In case of war, this was a place of security for his 
wives and qhildren 10 retire to, 










* Letters from the island of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the East Indies, London 1777, p. 87. 
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“The buildings are in the style of the country. Along the middle 
of the ground, at certain distances, are diffe'ent sets of apaitments. 
Most of the rooms are small and dark, but what I most disapprove 
of, is the useless expense they have been at for walls, for, from every 

/ set of apartments, are extended two long heavy walls, which reach 

on each side to the water's edge ; this is the taste in most of their 

‘palaces. The walls do not answer the purpose of our garden walls in 
England (for they plant no fruit trees against them), nor for any other 
purpose that I can conceive, but to divide the gardens into smaller 
parts, and by that means lessen the beauty and increase the heat. 

'* The most pleasing amongst their buildings, are those in the open 
stile, apartments which are not surrounded with a wall, but the roofs 
supported with double and triple rows of light pillars, which have a 
very elegant effect. 

“We may easily suppose that the /Va2o0b who expended such great 
sums of money to build, to plant, and to dig that immense lake, little 
foresaw that it should ever become a place of residence for an English 
Chief, to be embellished and altered accordingly to his taste, to be 
defiled by Christians, or contaminated by swine's flesh. 

‘Much less could he foresee that his successors on the Musnud 
should be obliged to court these Chiefs, that they should hold the 
Subahship only as a gift from the English, and be by them maintained 
in all the pageantry without any of the power of royalty. 

“Immediately above Motté Gill is Muxudabad, (the Abad or city 
of Muxud) the present capital of the three provinces, a vile, dirty place. 
The palaces of the Nabob and houses of the great people are built of 
stone with more expense than taste : those of the common herd, of 
straw and bamboo, so low, that it is difficult to stand upright in them. 
In this city reside some of the richest merchants in the world." 


| stated in my first paper, on the authority of Mr. Long, 

at Muradbagh was another name for Motijhil, and that Clive 
lived at Motijhil when he came to Murshidabad, after the 
battle of Plassey. These, however, were mistakes. Muradbagh 
was on the other side of the river,* and considerably higher up. 
It was close to Mansurganj and Hirajhil, and is so marked on 
Rennel's map of Kasimbazar Island. It was at Hirajhil, or 
Mansurganj, that Mir Jafar was installed by Clive. Mrs. 
Kindersley’s letters show us that the resident was Miving at 
Motijhil in 1766-- We also know that Sir John Shore lived 
there in 1772.1. But Hastings, I believe, lived at Muradbagh, 


* When Mir Jaffar was deposed, towards the close of :760. he asked 
to be supplied with boats, and to be taken to Muradbagh. This indicates 
that he was then living a at Jaffarganj, and that Muradbagh was on the west 
side of the river. 

+ Probably this was Mr. Sykes. Malcolm's Memoirs II, 13, show that 
Clive was at Motijhil in May 1766, and that, on departing for Monghyr, 

left Sykes in charge. 

f In my former paper I, on the authority of Mr Long, described Lord 
Teignmouth (Sir John Shore) as writing from Motijhil about “ purling 
streams." <A reference to the Life shows the value of Dr. Routh’s advice 
to Dean Burgon, always to verify his references, His Lordship speaks 
only of “a purling stieam," and it is not clear that be is writing from 
Motijhil. His letter is dated rst April, 1772, Muishidabad ; but he desciibes 
himse;f as living in a garden house of the Nawab, about four miles distant 
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and this seems to have again become the Residency in later 
times, for the report of Hastings’ trial contains a letter from 
Mr. Peter Speke, the Resident at the Darbar, which is dated 
Muradbagh, 14th February, 1788. Perhaps Motijhil was do. 
residence and Muradbagh the office, for in Mr. Ritchie’s notes 
from the old records, it is mentioned that in 1778 there werd 
sleeping apartments at Motijhil, and quarters at Muradbagh. 
In the Appendix to Verelst's View, p. 77, we find the follow- 
ing allusion to Motijhil in a letter from the Council at Cal- 
cutta to the Directors, dated 10th April 1768 :— i 
* Mr. Sykes has represented to us the inconvenience he must labour 
under, in transacting the business of the Darbar from the Council's 
having appropriated Midnapore (misprint for Madapur) house to 
the use of the Chief of Cossimbazar, which place he has forsome 
time past made his principal residence by reason of the unhealde 
situation of Motijhil. We could not, with the least .degree of acu 
to that Board, take this matter again into consideration ; and he was 
therefore told, it should be referred to the decision of You, our 
Honourable Employers." 

MURSHIDABAD.—The famous gun lying at the old Tope- 
khana has been described by Major Showers.* There are 
nine brass plates let into the metal; but the inscription on 
one was illegible in Major Showers’ time (1847), and now two 
more are in the same state. Major Showers has given the 
Persian, as well as a translation, I subjoin his translation and 
his remarks on the position of the gun, 


“ The Lord of the world: the great Shah Jahán, 


Unequalled—a second Sahib Qirdnt, the king of Islam. j 
“Such the dignity of this gun, that in the highest heaven 5 


The times assigned it a station in the most exalted p'ace. 
From the report of its power, and omens dreadful and awe-striking, 
The fortifications of the enemy shook as by an earthquake. 
In the time of the Chief of noble qualities 

By whom the kingdom of Bengal was organised, 

The cloud of beneficeuce, the famed Islam Khán, 

At whose door prosperity waited as the lowest menial, 
When this gun of serpentine T form was constructed 

For the purpose of destroying the enemies of the King, 

I sought in the path of reflection the year of its completion ; 
Came [| the “tap Jahan Kasha " by inspiration. 





from Murshidabad. I suppose he meant the Bhagirathi, which is. a mere 
thread of water in the hot season. In October 1773, Lord Teignmouth was 
living at Maidapur. The Judges of the Court of Appeal lived, I believe, 
near Champa Pukur, and held their Courts at Fendall Bagh, also called. 
Afzal Bagh. y 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for June, 1847, XVI, 58c. 

T Sahib Qiran-i-Sanf vas one of Shah Jahan’s titles : Blochmann’s Ain, 
337 n. Sahib Qiran means Lord of the Conjunction (Jupiter and Mars). 
Sayer Mutakherin, Feb. I. 118, note. 

+ Azdaha is'rather a dragon than a serpent, and the reference is 
probablv to the mouth of the cannon. 

l| This does not seem to be a chronogram, It makes only 788. 
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* The gun Jahan Kasha was constructed at Jahangirnagar, other- 
wise called Dacca, during the Darogaship of Sher Muhammad, and 
when Har Ballabh Das was mashrif (Inspector) and Janarjan ,, 
chief blacksmith, in the month of Jumadi-us-Sani, iw the year 11 of the 
reign corresponding to 1047 (October 1637). Weight 212 maunds, the 
measure (?) 36 dams til shamari, charge of powder 28 sirs. 

The word which Major Showers found illegible has been read to 
me as badil,z. e. * to mind.” 

“To the naturalist and the general observer, the ‘Jahan Kasha’ 
curious from the position in which it is lying. Itis grasped by Lus 
trunks of a pipal tree, and supported by them about eighteen inches 
from the ground. Native tradition states that it was brought to the 
Spot on a carriage, and was left there as the wheels sunk into the 
mud and could not be extricated. The tree must have sprung up under 
it, and the trunks as they grew, grasped the gun and continued to 
support it after the carriage had rotted away and fallen from it. The 
back trunnion is imbedded in the trunk and cannot be seen ; but two 
stanchions anda ring are visible, which evidently belonged to the 
carriage. The front trunnion, with the iron work attached, was, until 
lately, also imbedded in the tree ; but within the last six months a 
part of the trunk has been torn away by a storm, by which it has 
become exposed to view. The iron work on which the trunnion rested, 
corresponds with the dimensions which may be supposed to be neces- 
sary to support so large a body on its carriage ; and its bulk had, no 
doubt, so weakened the outer portion of the trunk as to make it 
yield easily to any force applied to it. 

There is another peculiarity which it may be proper to notice, as 
exhibiting a second phenomenon in the growth of the tree. There are 
two trunks which support the gun, but I am inclined to think they are 
branches ofonetree. The trunk, obstructed in its growth, and pressed 
down by the weight of the gun, had first spread out under it, then 
forcing itself up one side and still hugging the gun, it met with a new 
obstruction in the trunnion, stanchions, and the heavy iron work attach- 
ed to them, and unable to press them aside, yielded to the obstruction 

— and parted and shot up in two large branches.” 


Murshid Quli Khan's Kattra is near the gun. It is a curious 
circumstance that the inscription on the mosque about Muham- 
med, the Arabian, being the glory of both worlds, &c., is the 
same as that on the tomb of Bibi Piri, the daughter of Shaista 
Khan, in the city of Dacca. (See General Cunningham's Arch- 
aeological Reports, Vol XV., 131) This may explain why 
the supposed chronogram, Kak darash, gives a date (1125) 
inreconcile&ble with the date given in figures 1137 (1725). 
Apparently the words are not a chronogram, either at Dacca, 
or Murshidabad. In describing the Kattra, Hodges has made 
a curious mistake, in which he has been blindly followed by 
the Statistical Account. He says that the place ts 70 feet 
square, I measured it and found it to be 166 fect or there- 
about ; I presume, therefore, that Hodges, in copying from his 
note book, inadvertently missed out a figure, and put 7o for 
170. 

The palace of Murshidabad is not an old buüding, it having 
been erected by Colonel Macleod, the father of Sir Donald 
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Macleod, in 1837, but some of its contents are old. Among 
them isa fine armoury. This is on the ground floor and 
not well lighted, but is worth visiting. There are curious old 
spears, which are said to belong to Hindu times, and which 
used to be carried before the Nawabs on the occasion of proces- 
sions. One of them has an elephant and a tiger beautifully 
engraved on the steel. There are three brass cannon intended 
to be carried by camels and so called shutarnál, There is 
also an old brass gun with a Hindi inscription on it. 

There isalarge collection of swords, and among them are 
an Andrea Ferara, a Genoese blade, a Dutch sword, with the 
monogram of the Dutch East India Company and the date 
1762 engraved on it, a massive executioner's sword, known as 
tegh-Bardwani, a zulfikar, z.¢.a sword with a slit point. There 
are daggers in great variety, many of them with crystal handles 
and others with so-called fish handles (Sir mahi) *. There 
are also a large number of guns and pistols, Upstairs we have 
a portrait of the Marquis of Spinola, by + Vandyke, and an 
interesting picture of Mir Jaffar and his son, Miran, the latter 
with a falcon on his wrist. There is also a grotesque picture of 
one Bakshu Abdar, who is said to have eaten eight sirs of food at 
each meal. This, however, was perhaps less than the great 
Abul Fazl could do ; for we are told that he consumed twenty- 
two sirs daily. 

To the north of the palace, and between it and the Imambarah, 
‘may be seen a small mosque. or shrine. This is all that remains 
of the famous Tmambarah built by Siraj-ud-daula. The building 
is called a Medina, and is raised over a place where the groune 
was excavated to the depth of a man’s stature and filled in with 
earth brought from the Karbala. 

JAFFARGANJ.—This is the palace occupied by the descendants 
of Miran. The present representative, Nawab Azim. Ali Khan, 
is Miran's great-great grandson. The family do not seem to 
possess any old papers, except an imperial grant to Miran of 
alarge rent-frce territory. It is dated 4 Jalus, and this must 
refer to the reign of Alamgir the 2nd, for Shah Alam did not 
begin to reign till 1760, which was the year in which Miran was 
killed by lightning. The document would, therefore, seem to 
belong to the year 1756. Jaffargan] was Mir Jaffar’s original 
residence, and probably he continued to live here after he 
became Nawab. When he died, in January 1765, he was suc-_ 
ceeded by his son, Najam-ud-daula (the Star of the State). 

This was in accordance with Mir Jaffar's dying wishes? and 


# 


? Probably whalebone. 

T He was a Genoese, and was a distinguished General in the Spanish 
service in the beginning of the 17th century. He died in 1630. 

f Verelst's View, p. 50. 
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with Mahammadan law. Mill is unnecessarily censorious 
about this matter. He says: * The making of a new Nawab, 
the most distinguished of all occasions for presents, was never 
‘disagreeable to the Company's servants. The choice lay 
between the next surviving son of Jaffar, Najam-ud-daula, a 
youth of about twenty years of age, and the sofi of Miran, 
his ‘eldest, a child of about six. According to the laws and 
customs of the country, the title of both might be regarded 
as equal. ..... The right of choice belonged unquestion- 
ably to the Emperor; but to this right the servants of the 
Company never fora moment thought of paying any regard.” 
He then discusses the motives for preferring Najam-ud-daula, and 
winds up with the remark, “another motive had dóubtless some 
weight; Najam-ud-daula could give presents; the infant son 

^ Miran, whose revenues must be accounted for to the Com- 
Pos could not." 

The presents given on this occasion amounted to nearly 
4150,000, and it is impossible to defend them. But they were 
not bribes taken for the perversion of judgment. Mill is, 
wrong when he says that the titles of Najam-ud-daula and: 
of Miran’s son might be regarded as equal. Miran was the 
eldest son by the chief wife, Shah Khanum, half sister of 
Alivardi, but he died before his father, having been killed 
by lightning in 1760, and could not transmit his rights. 

The law is thus stated by Macnaghten: © The son of a person 
eceased shall not represent such person if he die before his 
ather. He shall not stand in the same place as the deceased 

would have done had he been living, but shall be excluded from 
the inheritance if he have a paternal uncle. For instance, 
A. B. & C. are grandfather, father and son. The father, B, 
dies in the lifetime of the grandfather A. In this case the 
son C. shall not take jure representationis, but the estate will 

zo to the other sons of A." In his preliminary remarks 
Macnaghten refers to this rule, and says, “ It certainly seems 

to be a harsh rule, and is at variatice withthe Euglish, the - 
Roman, and the Hindu laws.” 

Not only did Miran die before his father; he also died 
before his father had been appointed Nawab (for the second 
time, it is true). I have no doubt that it was on account of 
the Muhammadan law that Mir Jaffar passed over his grand- 
hild and nominated Najam-ad-daula as his successor. The 

resent representative of Miran’s family spontaneously remarked 
to me in the course of conversation that the choice of Najam- 
ud-daula was in accordance with the Muhammadan law.* 


* My father has pointed out in his History of Indi, I, 682, that the 
Muhammadan law does not admit of representatives. 
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I have thought it right to make these remarks in justice to 
my countrymen, who have quite enough to answer for, without 
being accusefl of acting arbitrarily in the matter of this suc- 
cession. At the same time, I must protest strongly agaiust 
the unbecoming way in which some modern scribblers sneer 
at Mill, as "inaccurate. He occasionally made mistakes, but- 
he was a man of most vigorous mind, and not at all given tò 
_oscitancy, or to rash-statements. He was a thousand times 
more laborious and correct than his puny assailants. 

It was at Jaffarganj that Siraj-ud-daula was murdered, in the 
night of the 2nd July, 1757.* A small enclosure is shown as the 
scene of his fate ; but the room or closet which once stood there, 
and in which he was confined and put to death, has disappeared. 
His own palace was on the other side of the river, at Mansur- 
ganj, or Hirajhil. It was from Mansurganj that he set out 
Plassey, and it was there that he returned after the-battld 
When he fled, he must have first crossed the Bhagirathi in 
boat; though he afterwards went by land to Bhagwangolah. 
This circumstance might enable us to reconcile Orme and 
the Sayer-Mutakherin, if Orme had not gone on to speak of | 
his rowing away to the northward. He was accompanied in 
his flight by his favourite concubine, Latafunnissa]. I am 
informed that this lady was originally a Hindu, and none 
other than the sister of Mohan Lal. If so, she was light 
baggage, and could not impede the fight, for, according - to 
Stewart, she weighed only 64 lbs. She was stopped at Rajmahz 
and plundered by Mir Qasim.§ She was living at Murshidakyad 
in 1789]. "Tbe translator of the Sayer tells petat tae [ndian 
idea of a beautiful woman, is that bas—xskin be of a golden 
colour, and so transparent, that" when she eats pan, the red 
fluid can be seen passing dowerher throatyand that she weigh 
only twenty-two sirs (44 lbs. dS.  Stewart's 64 is, perhaps, a mis- 
take for 44. 

It appears from the account-in-the Riyaz that Siraj-ud-daula 
must.-have-cerossed- the Padma after leaving Bhagwangolah 
and have ascended the Mahananda. Probably he wanted to 
„avoid Rajmahal, as Mir Daud, the brother of Mir Jaffar, was 
governor there, He passed by the town of Malda or English 
































* Itis a curious coincidence that Miran was killed by lightning three 
years afterwards, on the anniversary of Siraj-ud-daula's murder, vzz,, on 
zud July, 1760. The statement in my first paper, that the marks ~g 
Sira-ud-daula's fingers are to be seen on the wall, is not correct, 

- T It would be interesting to know whether this lady was the same ás 
Umdatunissa Begam, who is described in the Nizamat records as the widow 
of Siraj-ud- daula. If so, she did not die till 5 Rabi-us-Sani 1208, Z e. 
roth November 1794. 

t Sayer Trs. I, 614. 

$ Saver I. 717, note. 
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Bazar, and turned into the Kalindri opposite Old Maldah. At 
Bahrál (pronounced Barál) he stopped at the house of a faquir 
named Dán Sháh,* and was betrayed by Im to Mir Daud. 
According to the Riyaz, p. 373, Siraj-ad-daula was obliged to 
stop at Bahral, as the Nazirpur mouth was found to be closed. 
This no doubt is the place marked in Rennell's*Atlas, map xv, 
is Nazapur, south of Bahral, and near an opening into the 
Kusi river. Mr  DBatabyal, the present magistrate of Maldah, 
nforms me that Nazirpur was one of the mouths of the 
Kalindri and joined the Ganges near Manik Chak, Itis now 
silted up. It will be remembered that Siraj-ud-daula's flight 
was in the end of June and before the rivers had fully risen. 
It has been reported that the faquir had been formerly ill-treat- 
ed by Siraj-ud-daula, and Orme even speaks of his ears having 
-been cut off by the Nawab. But this can hardly be true if the 
translator] of the Sayer be correct, in saying that the faquir did 
not recognise the Nawab, and only learnt who he was from the 
boatmen, after his suspicions bad been aroused by observing 
the richness of the stranger’s slippers. Perhaps avarice was the 
chief motive, for Dan Shah is said to have afterwards received 
a jaghir, or rent free tenure, from Mir Jaffar. "This grant is 
referred to in the Statistical Account of Bengal; t but Mr. 
Batabyal informs me that it does not appear in his registers. 
There was a rent free estate in the possession of Dan Shah’s 
family; but this was claimed by them as a grant from Husain 
Shah Badshah, and not as from Mir Jaffar. Dan Shah’s tomb 
‘is in Shahpur, close to Bahrál. It seems that that village and 
the inhabitants thereof have the epithet of “ Subah-Mar,” 
“killers of the Subahdar.” 

Clive wrote that Straj-ud-daula was brought back to Murshi- 
dabad late on the night of 2nd July, and that he was imme- 
diately cut off by the Nawab’s son, without, it was said, the 
father's knowledge. According to Orme, he was at first brought 
before Mir Jaffar at Mansurganj. This is not mentioned 
by either Gholam Husain or Clive. Gbolam Husain’s account 
is that when Siraj-ud-daula was brought back, Mir Jaffar was 
having his midday sleep, and that his son, Miran, confined 
Siraj-ud-daula at Jaffarganj and had him murdered there 
before his father awoke. It is certain that Siraj-ud-daula was 
put to death at Jaffarganj—which palace had been given up 
-by Mir Jaffar for Miran’s use, and it is not likely that they 
would first take him across the river to Mansurganj. After 
the murder, the body was put on an elephant and carried 
through the streets of the city, where it was seen by his wretched 
mother. The body was afterwards taken across the river 


* Apparently not Dana, as in Stewart. 
+ Sayer Mutakherin I, 775. ti VII, 84. 
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and buried in Khush Bagh. Clive was then at Muradbagh,* 
near Mansurganj, but he probably did not know of Siraj-ud- 
daula's captures until after the murder. He might, perhaps, 
by a previous warning, have prevented his being put to death ; 
but an Englishman could hardly be expected to sympathise 
with the cowardly author of the Black Hole Massacre. Macau- 
lay dexterously uses some expressions in Clive’s report asa 
tribute from Mir Jaffar to the English character. The com- 
ment is a fair one, but Clive’s words rather imply that he 
thought Mir Jaffar's excuses superfluous, He says that -Mir 
Jaffar “ thought it necessary to palliate the matter on motives 
of policy.” 

The Riyaz says that Siraj-ud-daula was put to death at the 
instigation of the English chiefs and of Jagat Seth. But this is 
a calumny. Miran did net require prompting from any one, 
for three months afterwards he put to death Mirza Mehndi 
Ali, the younger brother-of Sirajud-daula. It is said f that 
the unfortunate boy was squeezed to death between boards 
used for preserving shawls. 

Mr. Long has a story about Mansurganj owing its name to 
a trick which Siraj-ud-daula played upon his grandfather. I 
presume that he got it from Grant's Analysis, where the anecdote 
is told in explanation of the abwab, or cess, called Nazirana 
Mansurganj : Grant's account is as follows : 


NAZIRANA MANSURGANJ. ‘It originated in the dotage of Aliverdi, 
through a weak concession to the extravagant folly of his favourite 
adopted successor and grandson, Sirajah-ud-Daulah, of infamoug 
tyrannic memory, This designing, profligate youth, in the view ,el 
securing indulgence i in the most vicious pleasures beyond the sight ol 
controul, had erected and nearly finished, at a convenient distance from 
family observation, an extensive mansion, environed by an artificial 
caral, denominated Hirajhil, or the Lake of Diamonds When the 
building was nearly completed, the old Nawab was invited to survey 
the structure, and whether by a concerted scheme of both parties, or 
alone, the wanton audacity of the young man, suffered himself to be 
locked up in one of the apartments, most exposed from without to the 
view of his officers and attendants, among whom were the vakils of 
some of the principal Zamindars ; and as it was pretended, could 
only be released by the express stipulation of granting a pecuniary aid 
to be levied on the districts of such Zamindars present as should 
be most willing to contribute towards ransoming a despotic ruler from 
mock imprisonment, or purchase the future favour of an heir apparent 
by slavish gratification of his passion. .. . » » The 
Subadar was released, and in addition to the extorted favour, voluntari- 


* Clive purposely delayed entering Murshidabad after the battle of Plas- 
sey. He encamped at Madapur on 25th June, and then, instead of 
marching direct into the city, he diverged westward, to the French factory at 
Saiyadabad He entered Murshidabad on 20th June. 


t I do not understand why Stewart says that no native writer charges 
Clive with complicity. 


i Sayer Mutakhetin, Trans. If, 
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ly conferred on his grandson the privilege of establishing a gunje, 
granary, or market, productive of a considerable sayer revenue in the 
neighbourhhood of his new dwelling-place, henceforth denominated 
Mansurganj, or the Storehouse of the Victorious, in allusion to one ol 
the titles of Siraj-ud-dauia, as well as of the artful trick of pleasan- 
try in which he is supposed to have outwitted the craft of more 

sf experienced age. The average amount of this incgease of the land 
rent of particular Zamindaris permanently established, and consolidat- 
ed with other assessments, was Rs. 5,01,597."— Grants Analysis, 
Fifth Report, p. 285. 

BHAGWANGOLAH.—Bhagwangolah is 19 miles north-east of 
Berhampore and about 12 from Murshidabad. It is an old 
village, and appears to be mentioned in the’ Ain under the name 
of Babhangolah, as one of the estates in Sarkar Mahmudabad, 
It was an important place in the last century, as it was then 
on the Padma aud was the port of Murshidabad. It is not 
now an attractive spot; but it is interesting from the circum- 
stance that Bishop Heber stopped there on 2nd August, 1824. 
‘We arrived at Bhagwangola," he writes, “ between four and 
ive, and stopped there for the night. I found the place very 
interesting and even beautiful; a thorough Hindu village, 
without either Europeans or Musulmans.' Every place in 
Bengal where the good Bishop touched, is to ine a sort 
of “Qadam  Rasul" or “apostles footprint.” I like to 
think of his staying at Faridpur, and being driven along 
its pipal avenue; of his standing under the Bankipore 

Golah and discussing Italian poetry with Padre Guilio, &c 
So, one morning, I made a bicycle pilgrimage to Bhagwangolah. 
X travelled by the road, now metalled and in good order, and 
beautifully shaded in many parts by acacias, which Siraj-ud- 
daula must have used in his nocturnal flight, and over which 
Clive marched to Murshidabad, in April, 1758. I found that 
such glory as Bhagwangolah possessed in Heber’s time had 
nearly departed. Itis no longer on the Padma, and its trade 
has, in consequence, much declined. At the time of the 
Bishop's visit, the place was in danger of diluviation ; but since 
then the Ganges, which, though an ancient and holy river, is still 
a devious damsel and as skittish as “Miss in her teens,” has 
taken another idea, and left Bhagwangolah, and now flows several 
miles to the eastward. The only river now at Bhagwangolah 
is the Bhairab, which is also called the Kalka!i, and is marked 
by that name in old maps: it communicates with the Padma 
during the rains. While watching some fishermen casting 

' their nets, I saw a man standing in what appeared to be the 
deepest part of the channel. I was told that he was supportec 
by submerged blocks of masonry from a ruined indigc 
factory, and that he was fishing. The fish choose the block: 
for depositing their eggs on, and so it is a 'likely place for 
catching them. The high grassy mound commemorated by 


IEA aripii ee aMi Minli 
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the Bishop as forming an excellent dry walk, stili exists. 
It forms part of the embankment which extends up to Lalita 
Kuri.* : 

It was apparently at Bhagwangolah that Bishop Heber 
composed the pretty verses to his wife which appear in the 
Journal. A few pages further on, we come to the “ Evening 
Walk in Bengal" This, too, is pretty ; but I wish that he had. 
found a better epithet for the dhatura than that of “ broad." 

“ While to this cooler air confest, 
' The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night. 

Perhaps he was thinking of *bathukolpos, but still the 
word “ broad ” suggests only a Dutch Vrouw. Probably Bishop 
Heber was not aware that the z in Dhatura is short in Bengali, 
and that the word is pronounced by the natives almost as-a- 
dissyllable (Dhatüra, or dhatra). 

We now return to the west side of the river. 

KIRITKONA.—This is the place marked in Rennell as 
Teretcoona.t It derives its name from the tradition that the 
crown (Kirit) of Kals head fell here. The place is also 
called  Kireteshwari, General Cunningham, Archzological 
Reports, VIII, 148, gives a list that he got at Bakeshwar of 
all the places where portions of Kalií's body fell. There are 
48 of them, and Kirit Kona is the 20th on the list. There are 
several temples at the place, but they are almost deserted. 
The place was renowned in the time of the Nawabs, and conv 
sidered not inferior in importance to Kalighat. Its decline 
has followed on the decline of Murshidabad. The fact of~its 
prosperity in Muhammadan times is sufficient to refute the 
idle stories about Murshid Quli pulling down all the temples 
within four miles of Murshidabad, for Kirft Kona is not more 
than three miles from the city. The tale, in its original form, 
is even more preposterous, for, in Gladwin’s translation of the 
Muhammadan narrative, and in Stewart, the prohibitory distance 
is given as four days. Murshid Quli is said to have been so 
rigid in his administration of the law, that he put his own 
son to death for some transgression. The people of Murshida- 
bad appear to know nothing of the story ; but it may be true, 
as it refers to the time when he was in the Deccan, and before 
he came to Murshidabad. There, it is commonly said, that he 
had no son. The first title which Aurangzeb conferred ‘or 
Murshid Quli, was an enviable one. He called him “ Kar Talab 
Khan," “The labour-loving lord." 


MM ÜÓÓ—— Mem 


* Properly Lalita Kunda, the pool of Lalita, 


t Kirt is etymologically the same as the French: crête, or English 
crest. 
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NSAZfiicaw]— This is the residence of a number of Jains. 
It probablyNderives its name from Prince Azim-us-Shan, the 
grandson of Aurangzeb. It is stated in the Statistical Account 
that the Jains took farmg of the fisheries in order to prevent the 

4 fish from, beng caught. I doubt whether this is correct. The 
usual acceunt is that they got them rent-free from Rani Bhawani. 

BARANAGUR.— This is famous as the place where Rani Bha- 
wani spent the'last years of her life, and where she died. She. 
built some remarkable temples here. In size or shape they are 
ordinary enough, but two of them are “richly ornamented with 
terra cotta tiles, each containing a figure or group of Hindu 
gods vety excelléntly modelled and in perfect preservation.” 

These temples were first brought to notice by Mr. Livesay, 
the Executive Engineer. They are not very old, for Rani 

howani probably .had them executed near the end of 
mer ife (hence their incompleteness), and she did not die till 
about 1795. 

Rani Bhowani is a heroine, among the Bengalis, and is 
especially admired by gift-lo oe Brahmans. She was born 
at Chatingram, in the ae ct, and became the wife of 
Ram Kanth, of the Nattore familys The rise of this family 
has been described by Kissory Chand Mittra, in an article in 
this Review called the Rajahs of Rajshaye. It is said that 
one Kamdeva -had three sons, Ram- iban; Raghunandan and 
Vishnu Ram ; Raghunandan became Naib Kanungo and acquired 
favour with Murshid Quli by putting the Kanungo’s seal to the 

acounts which he was-submitting to the Emperor. The story 
however is apocryphal, and is differently told in the “ Riyaz.” 
There we learn that it was Jai Narain, the younger brother of 
Darp Narain of Putiya, who put the seal to the accounts. 

Grant’s account of the rise of the family is as follows; and 
it may be noted that it agrees with the account in the Riyaz, 
about the suicide of the old proprietor of Rajshaye, Udai 
Narain :— 

* Rajshaye, the most unwieldy, extensive zamindari of Bengal, or 
perhaps in India, intersected in its whoie length by the Great Gauges, 
or lesser branches, with many other navigable rivers and fertilising 
waters, producing within the limits of its jurisdiction at least four- 
fifths of all the silk, raw or manufactured, used in, or exported from 
the effeminated, luxurious empire’ of Hindustan, with a superabund- 
ance of all the other richest productions of nature and art to be 
found in the warmer climates of Asia, fit for commercial purposes; en- 

N closing in its circuit, and benefited by the industry and population of the 
. overgrown capital of Murshidabad, the principal factories of Kassim- 
bazar, Bauliah, Kumarkhali, &e,, and bordering on almost all the other 
great provincial cities, manufacturing towns, or public markets of 
the Subah; was conferred in 1725, being little more than 30 years 
antecedent to the British conquest, on Ram Jivan, a Brahman, ac- 


tually the first of the present „family vested in the office of farming- 
collector of the district ; and who, having adopted for heir his supposed 
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grandson Ram Kanth. husband of the yet reported to be living” Rant 
Bhowani, procuied a nomination of the same zamindari sticcession 
for the former. on whose death it devolved eventually, or more pro- 
perly by prfestcraft, on the latter, under forms of pretended right. 

The revolation in the family occupancyf this princely jurisdiction, ^ 
happened about the period just mentioned, when the line of Udat 
Narain, the more ancient possessor of the greater part of the whole | 
territory, b: came extinct in his ow person by suicide, and that of Sita 
Ram in Bhusna was for ever proscriied, as being refractory to the 
authority of Government.” — Grants Analysis, Fifth Report, p. 267. 

Ram Kanth, the husband of Rani Bhowani, ded in 1748, and 
her son-in-law, Raghu Nath, died about ten years afterwards, 
Ram Krishna was her adopted son ; but she seems to have kept 
the zamindari in her own hands. Ram Krishna, itis said, was 
a devotee, and did not look after worldly matters Rani Bhowáni 
is said to have lived as a widow for forty-seven years ; in that 
case, her death must have occurred about 1795. It will-b 
seen that Grant doubted whether she was not dead when he was 
writing (1782). The Rani being a secluded woman, and having 
left Nattore and gone to live/|n a somewhat solitary place 
on the banks of the Bhagi X it was not easy to know 
whether she was alive or not.’ 

SAGARDIGHI.— This tank is about three-quarters of a mile 
in length and is the largest in the district, It is said to have 
been dug by Rajah Mahipal. The peculiarity about it as a 
Hindu's tank is, that its length is from east to west, whereas 
according to Buchanan, all Hindu tanks are dug from north 
to south. Curiously enough, the second largest tank in thW 
district is said to have been dug by a Muhammadan, and its 
length is from north to south This is the Shaikh's Dighi, 
near Mirzapur Police Station. Its pakars, or banks, are much 
higher than those of the Sagardighi, but perhaps this is due to 
their not having been so long exposed to the weather. It is 
probably not so old, by five centuries, as Sagardighi. 

Tradition says that, after Rajah Mahipal had excavated the 
tank, the water would not rise. He was told in a dream that 
if a potter named Sagar went into the middle of the excava- 
tion and struck a blow with a mattock, the water would rise. 
He sent for Sagar, who agreed to make the trial, provided that 
the people of the countryside were assembled to witness it, 
and that a canoe was placed handy for him to escape by. 

This was agreed to, and Sagar went into the middle and 
struck one blow, whereupon the water rushed up with sué 
rapidity as to drown both him and his canoe. The tank is « 
bare and uninviting looking sueet of water, somewhat irregu- 
lar in shape, and unbeautified by trees or gháts. The villa- 
gers regard it with dread, and do not cast nets in it, or bathe 
in it, They do not even speak well of its water. They pre- 
fer that of the Laskhardighi which is south west of Sagardighi 
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and about half its size. It is probably named after the. 
Muhammadan who gave his name to Lashkarpore pargana, 
on the banks of the Padma, It is, perhaps, ds well that the 
^ villagers do not bathe iiffthe Sagardighi, for it contains several 
alligators. Sagardighi is a station on the Nalhati railway, 
"and the tank lies south of the line and parallel *to it. It is 
interesting to find that the village on the east bank is known 
by the name of Santoshpur.* Though Mahipal dug the tank, 
his palace was not on its banks, but at some distance to the 
north-east, near a place called Hookarhat. There is a village 
in that neighbourhood which is called Mahipal. | 
BHADRAPUR.—This place lies W. S. W. from Sagardighi, and 
is no longer in the Murshidabad district. It is in pargana 
Dhawa, and in the district of Birbhum. Bhadrapur is famous as 
AS been the birthplace of the unfortunate Nanda Kumar. 
It was not, the original residence of his family. They belonged 
to Jarur, S. W, of Jangipur, but his great grandfather, Ram 
Gopal, married at Bhadrapur and settled there. Nanda Kumar’s 
father was Padma Lall Rai He had a silk business, but no 
zamindari, it is said-- The family house still exists, but is in a 
dilapidated condition. Nanda Kumar adorned it with a lofty 
temple, but it was thrice struck by lightning, and is now a 
ruin, It has terra cotta carvings resembling those on Rani 
Bhawani’s temple at Baranagar. The family is now represented 
by Kumar Durga Nath Roy, who is descended from the daugh- 
rof Nanda Kumar, who was married to Jagat Chand, ‘The 
Dame of Raja Guru Das the son of Nanda Kumar, and the 
date 1181 (1774-75) are written on an old beam in the upper 
storey of the house, Near at haud there are two fine tanks, one 
made by Raja Guru Das and the other by his wife Rani Jagadam- 
ba. 'The family has lost most of its old papers, and it is said 
they were destroyed many years ago, when the house was 
sacked by a cosharer. There is, however, a long letter in Nanda 
Kumar's handwriting and addressed to his brother, Radha 
Krishna Rai, It is interesting, both on account of its having 
been written by him, and as a specimen of Bengali when the 
language was not fully formed, for it abounds in Persian words, 
The letter was evidently penned in great agitation, and adjures 
Radha Krishna, over and over again, to get a letter written to 
one Hidayat Ula, by Surjya Narain Mozamdar, to the effect 
hat a compromise will be effected, and that he is not to harass 








? See J. A. S. B. XLIV, 290, for an account of a Santosh in Dinajpur 
and its connection with Mahipal i 

t This is probably a mistake. The r.:tgve life of Nanda Kumar, published 
in Sir J. Stephen's book on Impey, p. 274, mentions that Padma Lall was 
Amil, 7. e. Collector of parganas F'atffSingh (in Murshidabad), Ghora Ghat 
aud Satsikka (in Bardwan), | 
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Nanda Kumar. The writer says he arrived four days ago, and 
has had nothing to eat since, and has not even been able to wash 
hisface, He implores his brother to gird up his loins and help 
him, and to have a letter despatched scm that it may reach by 
the third of Bhadra. Ifit does not, he (Nanda Kumar) will be ) 
a dead man.» The letter is dated 31 Srawan ; but unfortunate-, 
ly neither the year nor the place of writing is mentioned. It 
seems that it was the custom then to put these particulars only 
on-the envelope, and here this is wanting. His descendant's idea 
was that it was his last letter, and referred to his approaching 
execution. But this is impossible, for 31 Srawan of the Bengali 
year (1181), which corresponds to 1775, was 14th August, and 
3 Bhadra the 18th idem. Now Nanda Kumar was hanged 
on the morning of Saturday the 5th August 1775. The fact 
is, the letter refers to a much earlier period of Nanda Kumar's 
life. Light is thrown upon it by the following passage irom th 
native life of Nanda Kumar, which Sir James Stephen has' 
published. It is the work of an enemy, but probably many of its 
statements are correct. The writer says :— 
“About that time he (Nanda Kumar) borrowed Rs. 2,090 from Mir 
Hoobut Ulla, an inhabitant of Hooghly. He was soon recalled from 
-his fpost, and after having settled his account at Murshidabad, he 
went to Hooghly in search of a subsistence, while Mahomed Bey Khan 
was Faujdar there. While he was there Mir Hoobut Ulla set piadas 
Mohasil (on guard) upon him for his debt of Rs. 2,000, and confined 
him closely for five days ; during all that time he never drank nor ate, 
nor performed any of the natural evacuations. At last by the assista 
ance of Shaikh Rustam, the father of Kamal Uddin Khan, he procure 
a certain person, an inhabitant of Pertabpur,* to be his bail fora 
mited time of I5 days and obtained his liberty, and having taken up t6 
Chandernagore shawls to the value of Rs. 2,c00, he sold them for 
Rs, I,200, Rs. 1,000 of which he gave the man who was his bail, and 
keeping Rs. 200 to himself, absconded from Hooghly for the remain. 
der of the debt, which was Rs. 1,000, and went to Murshidabad. After 
some time Mahomed Yar Bey Kaan was displaced from the Fauzdari 
of Hooghly, and Hidayat Ali Khan put in his place. At that time 
Nanda Kumar had liberty to pay his respects to the Nawab Siraj-ud- 
Daula," &c. &c. 

I have little doubt that the Hoobut Ulla of this account is the 
Hidayat Ula of Nanda Kumar's letter, though possibly Hidayat 
Ali, the Faujdar, or magistrate, may be the person meant. But 
I feel certain that the letter refers to this episode in Nanda 
Kumars career, and was written from Hooghly. This explains 
how the writer could expect an answer by 3 Bhadra, It woul 
i think, have been impossible for a qasid to convey a lette 
written on 31. Srawan to Bhadrapur from Calcutta, so that an 


© There is a village called Pertgbpur or Pratappur in Murshidabad ; it 
is on the Bhairab, and is south of if4riharpara Police Station. But there is 
also a Pertabpur in the town of -z Moghly, and this is probably the place 
meant, 


:; 
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answer might be received by 3 Bhadra. As the incident seems 
to have occurred in Siraj-ud-daula's reign, the letter probably 
belongs to August, 1756. The agitation of the writer is in 
strong contrast to the calmness which he exhibited on the 
scaffold nineteen years later. 

^ The oldest document among the family papors is a bond 
given by the French Council of Chandernagore to one Dulal 
Sarkar for Rs.. 7,029-8, for merchandise supplied to their ships. 
It is dated rzth February, 1755, and is signed by De Leyrit 
(afterwards Chief of Pondicherry), Renaud, Sinfray aud others. 
Nanda Kumar probably got this document in the old days, 
when he was governor (Faujdar) of Hooghly for the Nawab. 
Sinfray was the Frenchman who afterwards fought bravely 
against us at Plassey, The form of his signature shows that 

P Malleson is wrong in writing his name as St. Fray.* 

here are three Sanads written in beautiful Persian characters, 
The first is dated 9 Jalus,+ 1181 (1768 , and confers the title of 
Rao on Kebal Krishna (a brother of Nanda Kumar, and the rank 
ofa commander of 500 with 200 horse. The second is of the 
same year, and confers on Jagat Chand (Nanda Kumar's son-in- 
law) the title of Rai, and the rank of a commander of 1,000 with 
500 horse, The third is dated ro Jalus, 1182 (1769) and confers 
on Gour Das (Nanda Kumar's son) the title of Rai Bahadur, the 
right to have a fringed palanquin and a kettledrum, and the 
rank of a commander of 3,000 with 2,000 horse. In the first two 
nads we find the word zat, z.e. personal rank, used, and 

incall of them we see that the number of horsemen .allowed is 
less than the nominal title. This confirms Mr. Blochmann's 
remark in his 'Ain (translation, p. 24, where he says that a 
commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contin 
gent of 5,000 men. 

When Warren Hastings was undergoing his trial in West- 
minster Hall he employed a Mr. George Nesbit Thompson 
to “collect the suffrages" of the people of India regard- 
ing his administration. Mr. Thompson was engaged in this 
work in 1788, and got the permission of the. Governor- 
General Cornwallis) to collect them through the district officers, 
The addresses and signatures were afterwards printed ; and, 
strangely enough, we find, among those who testify to Hastings’ 
love of justice, the name of Mahanand Roy, “ grandson of 

harajah Nandokumar, deceased.” I dare say there are 
persons prepared to argue that this shows that: Nandakumar’s 
descendents did not ‘consider that Hastings had anything to 
do with their ancestor's fate. 


5 















He has changed Mir Madan into,JMWfir Madíu, and Chandernagore into 
Chandranagur, instead of into Chandhnnagar ' 


* Colonel Malleson is unfortunate A corrections -of sLadian speimgs, 
t The year of the reign, 
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GHIASABAD.—This is on the right, or west, bank of the 
Bhagirathi, about five miles above Azimganj. There is a tomb 
here which may be that of a king of Gaur, but is more pro- 
bably the tomb of a Muhammedan saint.* — E 

GANKAR.— his is an old village in the Jangipur sub-division, ja 
and gives ifs name to the largest pargana, the area being 434 
square miles. It has occurred to me that Gankart may be 
the place mentioned by Minhaj-i-Saraj in the Tabakat Nasiri, 
as that to which Ghiassuddin made a road from Gaur. He 
apparently calls it Lakhnor, but no such place can be found, 
and probably the word is a copyist'serror. Gankar might easily 
be altered into Lakhnor in copying, and the direction aud dis- 
tance correspond with the account. The place was clearly of 
importance in old times. There is a pillar in it which may be 
Buddhist, but is more probably Muhammedan. It is abou” 
two feet above the ground, but there is no inscription visible} | 
Sir Alexander Cunningham suggests that Kankjol is Lakhnor' | 
He thinks that one of the day's marches would be taken up in 
crossing the Ganges, but if Stewart's version of the passage in 
the Tabakat be correct, there would be no river to cross, for the 
fort of Gaur was on the west side of the river. 

It was near Gankar, at a place called Chandpara, that the 
famous Husain Shahj first came into notice, Chandpara lies 
some distance to the S. E. of Gankar and the Mirzapur Police 
station, and a little to the west of the silk filature of Gadhi. 
The Riyaz, p. 132, tells us that Husain Shah came to Chan d 
pur, in the Rárh, with his father and brother, and married the ! 
Qazi’s daughter. His father's name was Ashraf, and pro- 
bably the pargana Ashraf Bhág, in the Jangipur subdivision, de- 
rives its name from him, The local tradition is that Husain Shah 
was originally a herd-boy in the service of a brahman, and 
on this account they call him * Rálchál Badshah,” “the Shepherd 





. * I suggested, in a communication to the Asiatic Society, that. the tomb 
was perhaps that of Bahadur, or Ghiassuddin. But I have since then 
seen the representative of the Khadim, or guardian of the shrine. He has 
now left the place, and is in the humble position of a tailor. He had no 
papers, and was very ignorant ; but he gave the family tradition, that the 
tomb was that of a saint. The title Ghiassuddin Sultan Ahl-i-Qaresh, does 
not appear to be that of any king of Gaur. When Captain Layard visited 
the place in 1853, he was told that the tomb was that of a king of Gaur, 
but he doubted the fact.—A. S, B. Proceedings for September 1893, p. 577. 

f Mr. Blochmann and Major Raverty suggest the Lakarakunda 
Rennell which is about 25 miles 5. W. of Suri, Butthis can hardly Be 
the place, for its real name, as Mr. Whitmore informs me, is Nakarakunda, 
or kii It is curious that there is a village called Lahankar near 
Gankar. 

f He is called Sharif Makki, a nobleman of Mecca (?) According to 
the translator of the Sayer, a rif is the son of a Saiyidani, or female 
descendant of the Prophet, be his Mer who he may. Sayer, Tr. p. 122 n, 





| 
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King His master is said to have foretold his future great- 
ness, from seeing him asleep in the field, while a cobra with ex- 
panded hood was screening him from the sin. This is a 
common legend,.and is told of the founder of the Nattore 
family and of many others. It is more poetical, but less vera- 
~ cious, than the portent which announced that “Lord Somers 
would one day be Chancellor, Lord Campbell tells us how, when 
Somers was a boy and was under the care of an aunt, “the 
good lady walking with him in her hand amongst her poultry, 
a beautiful roost-cock flew upon his curly head, and, while 
perched there, crowed three times very loudly.” Tradition goes 
on to say that, when Husain Shah became Sultan of Gaur, 
he rewarded his old master by giving him the estate of Chand- 
para at the quit-rent of one ana, Hence the name Ekana 
dpara, which the village bears to this day. Husain Shah 
‘was a usurper, and cut his way to the throne by defeating and 
killing his master Muzaffar Shah. But he was, perhaps, the 
best king that Bengal ever had, and is the only one of the 
Gaur kings still held in remembrance for his good deeds. 
Among other things he is said to have made a road all the way 
to Jagannath. The story is that, when he conquered Orissa, he 
insisted on entering the temple at Puri, and in getting a sight of 
the idol. The god was wroth, and announced his speedy 
death. To avert the curse, Husain Shah constructed a magni- 
ficent road for pilgrims, with tanks at every stage. This so 
“Mh leased the god that he recalled his curse and gave him long 
Ike. The road traverses the Rárh from north to south and is still 
in use. It is known as the Badshahi Rasta,* and there arc 
numerous tanks alongside of it. In one part of the road I saw 
the picturesque remains of ‘an old bridge over the Dwarika, 
with wild roses growing all about it. Near here is a mosque 
erected by Saiyid Ali Matwali, dated 1038 (1629). 

It is remarkable that some of the best of our Indian rulers 
have been usurpers : witness Husain Shah, Sher Shah, Aurangzeb, 
Alivardi Khan, Hyder Ali. The same thing has happened in 
other countries, for I suppose that the Regent Murray and 
Cromwell were about the best rulers the people ever had. But 
I think India is the best exemplification of the fact, probably be- 
cause usurpers have been more frequently successful there, Per- 
haps there is something consoling to ourselves in this. The 

Praner in which our Indian Empire has been built up may not 
be defensible, but the results to the subjects have been at least 
as beneficial as the usurpations of Husain Shah and Ali- 
vardi, 


> * It passes Gankar and Mirzapur, and there is a magnificent tank not far 


off. Perhaps Husain Shah only improved Ghiassuddin's road. 


i 
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JANGIPUR —The proper name of this place is said to be 
Jahangirpur, which is derived from its having been founded by 
Jahangir. There is, in the Nizamat office records, a letter of 
1773, addressed to Mr. Henchman, Collector of Jahangirpur. ` 
It was formerly a great place for silk ; but now the trade has 
fallen off, ahd much of the town has been swept away by the 
river, The subdivision is on the right bank,.at Raghunathganj. 
The northern end of this is called Bál(ghát, and is said to be 
named after the poet Valmiki. An ancient banian tree is sup- 
posed to mark the spot where he used to bathe, In Balighat 
there is an old mosque with an inscription saying that it was 
built by Saiyid Qasim and containing the chronogram =. 


là ad v2 


This gives 968, or 1561. A. D., as the date, If this is correct 
the mosque is perhaps the oldest building in the district! 
Certainly it is much older than anything in the city of 
Murshidabad. Possibly Saiyad Qasim gave his name to 
.Qasimbazar. I am told that he is descended from a famous 
saint, named Saiyid Shah Martazanand, whose tomb is at 
Suti In modern times, perhaps the most interesting thing 
about Jangipur is that Sir Ashley Eden was once stationed 
there. It appears that he transferred the sub-division from 
Aurangabad to Tangipur in 1856. 

North of Jangipur is Gheria, celebrated for two battles, 
one between Alivardi Khan and Sarfaraz in 1740, and tl 
other between the English under Major Adams and the troops 
of Mir Qasim in August, 1763, The place has now been much 
diluviated ; and the shrine of Ghias Khan, the general of 
Alivardi, has fallen into the river," 


H. BEVERIDGE, 


:9 The Statistical Account speaks of an Urdu poem in Ghids Khan's 


honour, but the only thing I have been able to procure, is a poor song 
in Musalman bengal, 


v 





mi eate. 
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NOTE on Sarkárs Lakhnauti or Jinnatabad, and' Tandah or Audambar or 
Audner, 


The list of estates given in the ’Ain Akbari, p. 39% as belonging to 
Sarkar Jinnatabad is somewhat perplexing. Most of them belong 
to the modern districts of Maldah and Dinajpur ; and it is commonly 
said that the Sarkar lay entirely to the north and east of the Ganges. 

> But one estate seems certainly to belong to the west side. This is 
Hindwi, which is apparently the Hindwa of the Statistical Account 
of Bengal, XIV, 378, and the Hendooa of Rennell, Map IX, Bengal 
and Behar, Pakaur is doubtful, for Tieffenthalar spells it Nagor, and 
we know that Rajmahal, (Agmahal) and Kankjol belonged to Sarkar 
Tandah, But Mahinagar* may be the place on the west side of 
the Bhagirathi and above Murshidabad, and Ghiaspur may be the 
place of that name in Murshidabad; though there was also a suburb 
of Gaur called Ghiaspur. 


Several places mentioned in the Ain under Jinnatabad, are entered 

TO by Grant (Fifth Report, p. 379), as being in the Faujdari of Rajmahal, 

p e. gy Bazars Qadim and Jadid, and Gangamahat. But this does not 

( prove anything, as the Faujdari extended across the river. Pargana 

Kankjol occurs both in the Sonthal Parganas and in Maldah and 

Dinajpur. Perhaps the proximity of Tandah and Gaur to one another 

made a division of territory difficult. It may also be that Jinnatabad, 

being a sort of royal Sarkar or Crown property, was made to include 

Sayer rights, Z. é., fisheries and other miscellaneous sources of revenue. 

Hindwá is described as a Sayer; Sangdwár may perhaps mean the 

Rajmahal quarries, and Mahinagar may have been a fishery, as its 

name imports. Haweli Akra may be Okra, which is an old name 

for Nadiya, One of the estates mentioned in the'Ain is Khizrpur, I 

have no doubt that this is the same word as Kidderpore, and indeed, 

Tieffenthaler spells it Chederpour. It is also marked as Kidderpour 

t in Rennell’s Atlas, No. XV, near Écbarpour. The name is derived 

\ from Khwajah Khizr,f 7. e. Elijah, and has nothing to do with Colonel 

Kyd. There are several Kidderpores in Murshidabad, one being east 

of Berhampore and near the silk filature of Narainpur. The derivation 

of the Calcutta Kidderpore from Colonel Kyd is of a piece with the 

derivation of Chanak, z. e. Barrackpore, from Charnock, which has 

been exploded by Sir Henry Yule. To the arguments used by him, 

I may add that there is a Chanak in Pargana Bahrol, Thana Kalian- 

ganj in Murshidabad. It lies north of Nabagram. I suppose that 

the name comes from Chanakya, the brahman statesman and aphorist. 

Tandah must, in old times, have been on the west side of the Ganges, 

for we know that that river once flowed under the western ramparts 

of Gaur, All the estates mentioned in it in the 'Ain, seem to belong 

to the west side of the Ganges, except Tandah itself. It is noteworthy 

that there was another Tandah in Sarkar Jaunpur (Ain, 447), and that 

both were known by the name Kháspur Tandah. See ’Ain L c. and 
Rennell's Memoir, p. 58. 


Pai 
p : There is, however, a pargana, or a fishery of.this name in Purneah 
and Maldah. 


+ Khizr is a sort of mythological personage, made up of different 
Rabbinical fables concerning Eliazer, the servant of Abraham, and the 
! prophet Elijah, on which are ingrafted the chivalrous legends respecting 
St. George. They believe him to have attended Abraham, in which capa- 
city he drank of the fountain of youth, which gave him immoitality," 

— Heber's Narrative. 
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As I have mentioned Gaur in. this Note, I take the opportunity to 
refer the reader to a curious account of that city in Fanny Parkes’ 
“ Wanderings of a Pilgrim." The account was furnished to her bya 
Mr. Chambers, ahd mentions that the initials M. V. and the date 1683, 
were seen by him, inscribed on a brick in the old Minar. Mr. Chambers - 
thought the initials must have been those of some gentleman from 
Holland or Pqrtugal, But it is not improbable that they were those of 
an English la y—Susannah Vanacker—the wife of Mr. Hedges, who i 
visited Gaur with him on 16th May 1683, (See Hedges’ Journal, p. 89). 
The S, may have been mistaken for an M, 


UM 


ART. II--THE MANAGEMENT OF ANIMALS IN 
THE CALCUTTA ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


| Hand-book of the Management of Animals im Captivity in 
Lower Bengal. By Ram Bramha Sanyal, Superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens, Calcutta, Published under the Autho- 
rity of the Committee for the Management of the Zoological 
Gardens, Calcutta, Calcutta: Printed at the Bengal Secre- 
tariat Press, 1892. 


ROM time immemorial, almost all the nations of the Globe 
have evinced more or less interest in the collection and 
»xhibition of rare and little-known exotic animals. Among 
the-nations of antiquity, the Romans were the foremost in 
'espect of their passion for making zoological collections. In 
nodern times, every civilised community takes an interest in 
naking such collections, as sources of recreation, as well as 
nstruction, to its members. In some countries of Europe and 
America the State, or the Sovereign, has for centuries deemed 
t a part of its duty to organise and maintain State-aided insti- 
tutions of this kind. The French Government maintains, in 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, one of the finest of such collec- 
‘ions in existence, and the Government of United Germany 
supports the Imperial Zoological Gardens in the ZZzer- Garten 
at Berlin. Similarly the capitals of other European countries, 
such as Vienna, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam and Hamburgh, 
boast of more or less perfect establishments of this kind, or- 
zanised and maintained at the expense of their respective 
Governments. 
Before the establishment of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don, the English Government had, from very remote times, 
maintained a collection of living animals, of which the principal 
attractions were some lions, atthe Tower of London, and this 
national State-maintained institution had been, for centuries, 
one of the standing sights of the British metropolis, and conti- 
nued to be so till 1826. In that year, however, an active and 
enthusiastic band of naturalists, headed by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, joined together and founded the Zoological Society of 
London, for, to quote the words of its charter, “the introduc- 
ion of new and curious subjects of the Animal Kingdom,” 
* but which, as may be gathered from the Annual Reports of 
the Council and from other documents, meant not only the 
temporary introduction of animals for the purpose of satisfying 
curiosity about their external characters and stnucture, but also 
the permanent domestication of foreign animals which might 
become of value to man, either for their utility in adding to 
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our food-supplies, or for the pleasure they afforded by their 

beauty." To the gardens and menagerie of this Society in 

Regent's Park, His Majesty King William the Fourth, in 1831, 

was graciously pleased to present the Tower Menagerie ; and 

the “ lions " at the London Tower were thenceforth transferred 

to their new &bode in Regent’s Park, so that the present Lon- 

don Zoological Gardens may be said to be, in a manner, the 

lineal continuation of the old menagerie at the Tower, which 

belonged to the Crown. The Sovereigns of England had also, 

from remote times, maintained a Royal Menagerie in Windsor 

Park, which the same monarch, however, had also very liberally 

presented to the Zoological Society ‘of London in the preced- 

ing year, 1830. In America, the Government of the United 

States maintains a fine collection of living animals in the 

menagerie at the Central Park, New York, which is subjeebio g 

the control of the board of the Department of Public Parks. It} | 
| 
| 


had also proposed to found a similar institution in connection 
with the United States National Museum at Washington. 

In Australia, the various Acclimatisation Societies that have 
been founded in the principal towns of that colony for the 
purpose of introducing exotic animals into the country, main- 
tain well-organised Zoological Gardens, which include speci- 
mens, not only of the Malayo-Australian fauna, but also of 
animals from other quarters of the Globe. Of such institutions, 
the most notable are those of Melbourne, Adelaide and Sydney. 

Oriental potentates, too, have, time out of mind, displayed a 
similar passion for making such collections, and have maip 
tained menageries, not only for the purpose of gratifying the 
sight-seeing curiosity of their subjects, but also for that of 
ministering to their own penchant for witnessing wild-beast 
fights. Before the establishment of the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens, the only independent sovereign in this country who 
maintained a menagerie of any note was the King of Oude,* 
who flourished some time about the second decade of the pre- 
sent century ; and Bishop Heber, who travelled through Upper 
India in 1825, has, in his interesting “ Narrative of a Journey 
through Upper India, given very vivid descriptions of-the 
Royal menagerie at Lucknow and of the animals contained 
therein. His descendant, Wajid Ali Shah, who was afterwards 
deposed by the Marquis of Dalhousie, seemed to have inh@rit-_, 
ed this passion from his royal ancestor, for he indulged in Is 
passion for collecting wild beasts from all parts of the world 
to an extent unknown among Oriental sovereigns. Not only 
did he maintain one of the most perfect menageries in India, 


® Ghazi-ud-Din “Haidar, the first King of Oude, was then reigning, He 
died | in 1827, and was succeeded by his son, who reigned under the title of 
King Nasur-ud-Din Haidar. 
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but his fondness for wild animals was such that it was written 
after his death, that he would sit for hours together near a par- 
, ticular- cage, watching the movements and habit$ of its inmate. 
' His zoological collection was, as regards the number of ani- 
mals exhibited iu it, though not for the variety of their 
species, unrivalled in India, and it was of suclf an extensive 
character that, when, after Nawab Wajid Ali Shah's death, it 
was put to the hammer, under the orders of Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. F. Prideaux, the Governor-General's Agent under Act XIX 
of.1887,. the sale lasted for several days, commencing with 
Thursday, the 15th November, 1887, and the auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, simply mentioning the lots-of animals of each species, 
extended over a goodly number of pages. Towards the latter 
half of the last century, Tippu Sultan, King of Mysore, main- 
Yiained a collection of Bengal tigers, not as zoological curiosities, 
but-for the strange and inhuman purpose of making them play 
the part of his executioners, condemned criminals being fre- 
quently thrown to, these ferocious beasts, who used to maul 
them to death. When, after the storming of Seringapatam, 
during the third Mysore War, the victorious British troops 
entered that city, they found several of these wild beasts 
chained to the pillars of his palace, and discovered the heart- 
sickening traces of Tippu’s inhuman mode of punishing crimi- 
. nals. 
At the present moment, almost all the leading independent 
and feudatory native Chiefs and wealthy zemindars throughout 
Nasi maintain more or less perfect collections of a similar kind, 
Similarly, the Municipal Corporations of the Presidency towns 
of Madris and Bombay, and of Lahore and Kurrachee, support 
mc — X 55 complete menageries, at their own expense, 
in 2 wis under their control. “The zoological and 
orni “i collections in the People's Park at Madras are 
very B and are frequently being added to. There 
are tigers, lions, cheetas, a black cheeta, hyzenas, leopards, por- 
cupines, bears, a rhinoceros, and many other animals" “To 
the east of the Victoria Gardens in Byculla at Bombay, a deer 
park has been made, three sides of which are enclosed by 
water, and the fourth by a high fence, for within these bounda- 
ries may be seen Sambhur (Cervus aristotelis) cheetul (Gazelle 
bennettii), black buck (Antelope cervicapra) and other species 
f deer, besides z:egaz (Boselaphus tragocamelus} and bison 
. ( Bosfrontalzs) ; all apparently: happy and contented in their 
confinement. At the south end of the. grounds are caged a 
collection of specimens of the wild denizens of the Indian 
jungle. Here can be seen lions, tigers, panthers, bears (Ursus 
sp.) and the other inhabitants of the forest, forming altogether 
a motley, but most interesting and harmless, assemblage, 
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comfortably housed in roomy cages, well fed and well looked 
after, Adjoining is an aviary containing a collection of 
numerous birds, both native and exotic" The only insti- 
tution of this kind in India, maintained by the British Indian 
Government previous to the establishment of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, was the Viceregal Menagerie attached 
to the gubernatorial country-seat in the Barrackpore Park, 
near Calcutta. It was in existence as far back as 1825, 
during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Amherst; for we 
find that Bishop Heber has, in his aforesaid work, given a 
graphic description of it. On the establishment of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens, however, it was, under the orders of Lord 
Lytton, the then Viceroy of India, amalgamated with the 
former collection, and the animals at Barrackpore were trans- 
ferred to their new abode at Alipore in April 1879. 

The project of establishing a Zoological Garden in Calcutta 
was mooted as far backas 1842, by Dr. McClelland, the Curator 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Museum, who formulated a 
. plea for its foundation in the pages of the “ Calcutta Journal 
of Natural History, for that year. But this scheme, as set 
forth in his article, did not attract any notice at the time. The 
subject was again taken up by an anonymous writer, and 
discussed in the pages of the “Calcutta Review” for 1866, 
in an article entitled “The Indian Museum and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” In this article the writer advocated the 
establishment of a State-aided zoological collection in Calcutta 
which would not only serve the purposes of a place of recrea- 
tion to the public, but also be a scientific institution where 
the habits and instincts of the brute creation might be observed 
and recorded, and exotic animals acclimatised. No notice, 
again, appears to have been taken, at the time, of this 
admirable proposal. In 1867, however, Dr. (now Sir) Joseph 
Fayrer, then’ President of the Asiatic society of Bengal, for- 
mulated a scheme for the foundation of a Zoological Garden 
in the British Indian metropolis, and his proposal seems to 
have met with a favorable response from the Calcutta public, 
who promptly came forward and raised a large amount of 
money by subscription; but, as no suitable site for the 
location of the institution could be found at that time, the 
scheme was temporarily shelved. In 1873 Mr. Carl Louis 
Schwendler, electrician to the Government of India, and" m 
gentleman well-known for his ardent love of natural history 
pursuits, again brought the subject forward and submitted 
a scheme for establishing a public vivarium, and for acclima- 
tising foreign yertebrates in Calcutta, to the Bengal Govern- 
ment and the Council of the Bengal Asiatic Society. A sub- 
committee, composed of the members of the Asiatic Society 
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of Bengal and of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India, was formed to consider Mr. Schwendler’s proposal ; 
but, as in 1867, the scheme was once again placed in abeyance, 
^as no suitable site could be found. Mr, Schwendlers sugges- 
-f tions were again taken up for consideration during the regime 
t of Lord Northbrook; and Sir Richard Temple, thon Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, not only highly approved of the scheme, 
but adopted it, 

It was mainly through Sir Richard Temple's liberal assis- 
tance, and Mr. Schwendler's warm advocacy, indomitable per- 
severance and determination, that the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens became a fatt accompli in 1875. The Government 
of Bengal liberally granted two tracts of land, situated on the 
sides of the Belvedere Road, south of the Zeerut Bridge, at 

wipore, for the location of the institution, and sanctioned an 
annual grant of Ks. 20,000 forthe purchase of animals and 
the maintenance of the gardens in a state of efficiency, and 
also appointed an Honorary Committee of Management to 
administer the affairs of the institution. To the menagerie, 
then in a state of infancy, Mr. Schwendler presented his 
private collection of animals, birds and reptiles, and these 
formed the nucleus of the splendid display of indigenous and 
exotic vertebrates which now adorns the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens. It was on the ist January, 1876, that the first 
sod was turned by H. R, H. the Prince Of Walés; who was 
< then in Calcutta; and the Calcutta Zoological Gardens were 
formally opened 'to the public on the 1st of May of the 
same year. Thus this institution, which was established, as 
is stated in the original prospectus issued in 1875, under the 
sanction of Government, for the purpose of developing and 
displaying the zoological wealth of the country, and for faci- 
litating the acclimatisation, domestication, and breeding of 
animals, and improving the indigenous breed of cattle and 
farm-stock, has now been in existence for sixteen years, 

In the eyes of both God and civilised man, we owe a res- 
ponsibility to the dumb creatures whom we bring from their 
native wilds and place in durance vile, in order to minister to 
our curiosity and instruction. It is our bounden duty not 
only to supply them with food and shelter, but, also to see 

that they are provided with proper accommodation for comfort ; 
that they get the diet which Nature has appointed for them, 
or, where that is difficult to procure, the nearest approach to it 
possible, and that they have ample space for exercise, and 
abundant air, The more complete the arrangements for their 
comfort, the roomier and airier the place in which they are 
confined, the more they are placed amidst surroundings resem- 
bling those of their native wildernesses, the happier and 
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healthier they will be, the longer they will live, and the greater 
will be the amount of the amusement and instruction to be 
derived from imspecting them and observing their habits and 
instincts. ^ 

Since the gardens were established, the Managing Committee 
of the institution have not only tried, as far as lay in their 
power and their financial resources allowed, to discharge the 
duties above-mentioned, but have also attempted to carry out. 
the objects set forth in the original prospectus with more .or 
less success. They have adopted and introduced the latest: 
improvements in menagerie-architecture, in order that the ani- 
mals under their charge may have commodious quarters, have 
called in the aid of medical science to cure them of the ills. 
that brute-flesh is heir to, and, as far as practicable, liave. 
placed them amidst surroundings resembling those of nef 
native haunts, 

The Zoological Society of London, during the earlier years 
of its existence, devoted much of'its attention towards the 
breeding of exotic animals, and, with a view to carrying out this 
object, maintained a farm, which Professor Flower, C.B., LL.D. 
ERS., President of the Society, alluded to, inthe following words, 
in his Address to the Society’s General Meeting, held in its 
Gardens on the 16th June 1887, to celebrate the Jubilee 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria: “ Another enterprise in 
which the Fellows of the Society were mych interested in its 
eatly days, was the farm at Kingston, the special object of 
which was thus defined : ‘It-will be useful in receiving anj 
mals, which may require a greater range and more quiet than 
the Gardens at the Regent’s Park can afford. It is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of breeding and rearing young ani- 
mals and giving facilities for observations on matters of physio- 
logical interest and research, and, above all, in making attempts 
to. naturalise such species asare hitherto rare or unknown in 
this country.” The farm, however, apparently not fulfilling the 
objects expected of it, and being a source of expense which the 
Society could not then well afford, was gradually allowed to 
fall into neglect, and was finally abandoned in 1834." 

In-the same way one of the main objects set forth in the 
original scheme for the establishment of a zoological garden 
in Calcutta was the acclimatisation, domestication and breeding 
of animals; and the improvement of indigenous catile amcw 
farm-stock. The Managing Committee of the Calcutta Zoolo- 
gical Gardens endeavoured to: carry out the last-mentioned 
object, by founding the nucleus of a Dairy Farm.in the exten- 
sive and airy Begumbari; grounds -opposite the Zoological 
Gardens. With a view to improving the native breeds of cattle 
and farm-stock in this country, they imported a stock of cattle, 
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consisting of nine heifers and one bull, from Australia, through 
the kind assistance of Albert A. C. Le Souef, Esq., Director of the 
Zoological and Acclimatisation Society of Melbourne. But the 
- Committee was ultimately obliged to close the farm, as the cattle 
init, along with various other valuable ruminants in the Gardens, 
were carried off by an outbreak of rinderpest, and,also because 
the maintenance of this branch of the establishment entailed 
a heavy drain on the financial resources of the institution. 
Thus the Committee's attempt to introduce foreign strains 
of cattle to infuse fresh blood into, and otherwise improve 
the indigenous breeds, failed miserably. 

just as the London Zoological Society, in its olden days, 
removed its sick and otherwise disabled animals to its farm at 
Kingston-on-the-Thames, so the Calcutta Committee occasion- 
ally removes its animals, in case of an outbreak of plague 

ong them, to places down the river Hooghly, to prevent 
them from being infected by the contagion. Thus we are 
informed that the Bantengs (Bos sondaicus, Mill) were removed 
to the Royal Botanical Gardens at Sibpur,on the other side 
of the river, and the Beisa Antelopes (Oryx etsa, Riipp) to 
a place some sixteen miles down the Hooghly, when rinder- 
pest broke out among the ruminants in the gardens. 

During the period of sixteen years during which the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens have been in existence, the Committee 
of Management has acquired a great deal of experience in 
managing, in health and sickness, the various animals, both 
indigenous and exotic, that have, from time to time, been 
exhibited in it. The work under review, the title of which 
appears at the head of this article, and with a copy of which 
we have been favoured by the author, embodies this ex- 
perience, and sets forth the methods by which dumb creatures 
in captivity should be treated in health and sickness, and the 
best ways of providing them with comfortable accommodation 
and with the most suitable diet. The idea of writing the 
present work’ was suggested by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, in his Resolution on the Report of the 
Honorary Committee for the Management, of the Calcutta 
Zoological Gardens for the year 1888-89, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the oth October, 1889, wherein he gave 
expression to the following opinion: “As the Zoological 

Ec have now been in existence for 13 years (since 1875-76), 
tis presumable that many events have taken place among 
the large number of animals, birds, etc., exhibited from time 
to time, which would be of interest to the scientific world and 
to persons interested in zoology ; also, that considerable ex- 
perience must have been gained in the management of animals, 
birds, etc, in confinement, and their treatment in sickness, 
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which would be of practical use to the managing bodies of 
other zoological gardens aud to individuals who have private 
collections. Sfr Steuart Bayley is strongly of opinion that 
it is incumbent on all persons who keep animals in captivity 
to avoid, as far as possible, anything like cruelty (such as 
want of spage, or air, proper food or cleanliness) in their 
treatment, and he recognises that the Zoological Gardens’ 
Managing Committee set an excellent example in this respect. 
He would venture to suggest that, from the records of the 
Committee and the recollections of their able Superintendent, 
it would be possible for them to produce a hand-book, which 
might be of great use to the numerous nobles and other 
persons who, on a smaller scale, keep collections of animals 


t 


or birds in captivity." | 
A meeting of the Committee of Management was convened 


on the 2nd April, 1890, for the purpose of considering thé 
suggestion embodied in the Lieutenant-Governor's Resolution ; 
and, as the result of its deliberations, it recommended the 
appointment ofa Sub-Committee for the purpose of giving 
effect to it. A Sub-Committee was accordingly formed ; and, 
after mature consideration, it drew up a plan for writing the 
suggested work, It is on the lines adopted by the Sub- 
Committee that the present hand-book has accordingly been 
prepared by Babu Ram Bramha Sanyal, the able Superinten- 
dent of the Gardens, under the supervision of Mr, C. E. 


Buckland, C,$, one of the members of the Committee. Fore 


the purpose of writing this work, the author, as he informs 
us in the preface, has had to prosecute a good deal of origi- 
nal research, in the shape of examining the collection of the 
vertebrata in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for the purpose of 
identifying the little-known forms. 

The work consists of two parts, preceded by an admirably 
drawn up table of contents, containing a list of all the species 
of animals that have been exhibited in the Gardens up to 
the present time, classified under their respective orders, 
families, genera and species. The first part treats of the 
mammalia and the second of the aves, or birds. The reptilia, 
which would have formed the third part of the present work, 
could not be included in it; for the author informs us 


that, *as a considerable portion of it was already in type , 


when we commenced the New Reptile House, we did not, 


after all, think it worth while waiting longer to incorporate. 


the reptiles in the present edition. " 

'The work has been drawn up on an admirable and exhaustive 
plan, for, under,the heading of each species of animal, its nom- 
enclature, both scientific and vernacular, and habitat are first 
given; in the next place the length of its life in captivity 
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in the Gardens; then its treatment in health; then its 
treatment in sickness, and, last of all, the observations made 
in the Gardens on its habits and instincts, supplemented, in 
Some cases, by a list of the authorities who may be con- 
sulted for further information regarding it. 
. Under the heading of treatment in health, suggestions, 
based upon experiences gained in the Gardens, as to the 
best way of housing, feeding and transporting animals in 
captivity, as wellas remarks regarding their breeding iu the 
Calcutta Zoo, are given, With reference to housing animals 
in captivity, it may be observed that the old idea of keeping 
captive wild animals in small cramped cages and dens still 
prevails in this country among Indian chiefs and nobles who 
maintain menageries on a miniature scale. Even in England, 
Bs idea, inherited from the Tower Menagerie and the various 
ititiérant wild-beast shows, prevailed; even in such an excellent 
and well-managed institution as the Zoological Society of 
London during its earlier years, for Professor Flower observes: 
“One of the greatest improvements which have been gradually 
effected in the Gardens in recent years is the erection of 
larger, more commodious, and more substantial buildings for the 
accommodation of the animals than those that existed before. 
A few exaniples will suffice to illustrate the successive steps 
that have been taken in this direction. The primary habita- 
tion of the lions and other large feline animals was the 
building on the North sidé of the tunnel, which many of us 
may remember as à Reptile-house, and which has been lately 
restored as a dwelling-place for the smaller carnivora. The 
Council Reports of the period frequently speak of the bad 
accommodation it afforded to the inmates, the consequent injury 
to their health, and the disagreeable effects on visitors from 
the closeness of the atmosphere, In September 1843 the 
terrace, with its double row of cages beneath, was completed ; 
and the Report of the following spring, speaking of this as 
*one of the most important works ever undertaken at the 
Gardens, congratulates the Society upon the fact, that the 
anticipations of the increased health of this interesting portion 
of the collection, resulting from a free exposure to the exter- 
nal air -and total absence of artificial heat, have been fully 
realised. The effects of more air and greater exercise were, 
ced, said to have become visible almost immediately. 
nimals which were emaciated and sickly before their re- 
moval, became plump and sleek in a fortnight after, and the 
appetites of all were so materially increased that they began 
to kill and eat each other. This, however, led to an. immediate . 
increase in their allowance of food, since which time, it is 
stated, no further accidents of the kind have occurred, Nowhere 
VOL, XCV.] 15 
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is the effect of residence in commodious, spacious and airy 
quarters more apparent than in the health and appearance 
of the denizens of the new monkey-house, the new reptile- 
house, the elephant-house, completed in 1870, the insect-house, 
opened in 1881, the new sheep-yard, with its picturesque e 
rock-work and fall of water, and tbe lofty new heron’s aviary,’ 
with its pond and vegetation.” 

This practice of keeping animals in dark, narrow and ill- 
ventilated cages remained in vogue in this country till May, 
1876, when the Calcutta Zoological Gardens were opened to 
the general public. Since then, the Indian public have had 
ample opportunities for realising the inhumane character and 
the unhealthy effects of the practice, by comparing the ema- 
ciated and sickly looks of animals in private menageries with | 
the sleek appearance and improved health of the inmates of 
the Calcutta Gardens, due no doubt to the improved méethfod 
adopted by the Managing Committee, of providing them with | 
commodious, airy and substantial buildings, suited to the habits 
of particular groups of them. Among these may be mentioned 
the Gubboy House, with its arched Leslie-patent roof, plate- 
glass-doors and fan-lights, for excluding draught and cold 
and regulating the atmosphere, which has been found ad- 
mirably suited to the gibbons (/Zy/obates), other varieties of 
monkeys Sesmunopithece and Cerecopithecz) and small and rare 
mammals of a delicate nature, The Dumraon House is 
adapted to the requirements of hoolocks (Hylobates hoolock), 
and monkeys peculiar to the Indo-Malayan fauna (JMacagugs.) 
The Ezra House, with its lofty roof and minarets and enclosed 
airing-grounds on the east and the west sides, furnishes very 
comfortable accommodation to giraffes (Camelopardalis giraffa), 
zebras (Zebra Ourchellzy) and other equine animals. It is 
needless to multiply examples; suffice it to say that all of 
them are built on the latest approved principles, and are 
furnished in such a way as to present their inmates, as far as 
practicable, with the surroundings of their native wilds. The 
Committee’s praiseworthy example, and the publication of the 
admirable work under review will, we are confident, have the 
salutary effect of teaching the proprietors and managers of 
menageries throughout the length and breadth of the country to 
avoid anything like cruelty in their treatment of the dumb 
animals under their charge. 

As regards food, the experience gained in the Calcutta 2 
shows that wild animals in captivity thrive best if fed with 
articles of diet which: Nature usually supplies to them while: 
living in a wild state. In cases where these are difficult) 
to procure, articles of similar character should be given; 
them, A monotonous round of the same articles of diet, it 
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has been found, brings on disease in menagerie animals, 
Changes from one sort of food to another should be frequently 
resorted to, and the animals are found to preserve health 

^ better when fed on varied diet each day, than when fed 
with the same food all the year round. Animals which prey 
upon small mammals and birds should, in a statg of captivity, 
be given small living birds, such as sparrows, live fowls, pigeons, 
or mice, guinea pigs or rabbits, for them to kill and eat ; and 
this expedient has been found in the Zoological Gardens to be 
very. effective in sharpening their appetites and reviving their 
drooping spirits. : 

The larger carnivora often display an aversion to their 
ordinary diet; and, in such cases, live kid, or fowls, and 
mutton, are given, A sufficient quantity of food and 
clear water should always be provided, as the carnivora 

“posses the habit of drinking water after their meals. In 
the Alipore menagerie the larger Felidae are fed only once 
a day; and once a week they are either starved or kept 
on half rations, and it has been uniformly found that this 
system proves beneficial to their health. Small quantities 
of doob grass ought to be given them almost daily, as it acts 
as an emetic, as also flowers of sulphur which acts as a tonic 
to almost all animals in captivity—the latter to be given either 
in their food or in their drinking water. All the Bears in the 
collection (with the exception of the Ursus marinus, like 
sweets more or less, sugarcane and biscuits being a favorite 

"Mood with them. They are usually fed on boiled rice, sugar, 
vegetables, fruits, eges, bread, biscuits and milk. The Polar Bear 
(U. maritimus) was given only 3lbs. of fat mutton in the evening, 
with a change of fish and live pigeons occasionally. All 
the four species of Asiatic rhinoceri in the Gardens; Rhino- 
ceros unicornis; R. sondaicus; AR. lasiotis® and R. suma- 
Zrensis are fond of the leaves of the jack-fruit tree, but, 
these being costly and not always procurable, they are fed 
on leaves of the gudher, or doeomoor, (Ficus glomerata) and 


* It is doubtful whether ZZzeceros lastofés can be called a distinct 
species. Dr. W. T. Blanford is of opinion that the several points of 
distinction in the external appearance of the rhinoceri from Chittagong and 
Malacca, which led Dr. P. L. Sclater to create a distinct species éastotzs for 

.- thexeception of the Chittagong form, are scarcely of any specific value. He 
regards the two forms—one from Malacca,( &. sumatrensis) aud the other 
rom Chittagong (2. Zaszozis)—as varieties only. He says that, though the 
most remarkable difference between them is in the shape of the head, yet 
it is a variable one, as has been shown by Blyth. (Prde, The Fauna of 
India : Mammalia, p. 477). The author of the work under review has, how- 
ever, after a careful examination of both the Chittagong and Malayan 
species now living in the Calcutta Zoo, noted the principal points of 

difference between the two, most of which are found to tally exactly with 
those observed by Sclater. - Vide page 132 of the work under review. 
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other species of figs ; but the experience gained in the gardens 

is that it is better to restrict them to jack and gulher as 
much as possible, supplemented by allowances of soaked gram 
and bran, together with salt and small quantities of goor, ov ` 
country treacle, occasionally. Both the species of Tapirs * »- 
hitherto represented at Alipore (Tapirus malayanus and T. 
roulini) feed on vegetable substances, such as leaves, shoots 
and roots, sweet potatoes, yams, bran and boiled rice being 
occasionally given to them. The Equus burchelli and Æ. 
onager thrive best on crushed food, consisting of grain, &c., 
hay, paddy, straw and salt. The Sovidae, especially Bos 
frontalis, D. sondatcus and B. gaurus, are very fond of 
bamboo leaves; but, as they become reconciled to their 
captivity, they imbibe a taste for such things as gram, 
bran, hay, &c, together with a few onions, Salt is vec 
necessary to them, and should be given daily, either mixed 
with gram, or in small Jumps for licking, together with a large 
troughful of clear water. Other members of the same family 
have been found to thrive best on grass and grain, only the 
Wild Buffalo of the Celebes (Anoa depressicornis) being fond of 
the green stalks of paddy plants. Of the antelopes, the 
Eland (Oveas canna), the Nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus), the 
Beisas (Oryx derisa and O. leucoryx) thrive well on mixed 
food, consisting of gram, bran, Indian corn, wheat, paddy, &c., 
supplemented by hay and green grass—the last to be given 
sparingly. The gazelles, (Gazella arabica, G. bennettii and, 
G. granti, the other Indian antelopes (Axtelope cervicabrit 
and Zefraceros quadricornis) and the North African form (4/- 
cephalus bubalis} are fed on gram, bran, grass in small quanti- 
ties, maize, paddy, wheat, &c., hay, onions and salt, the gazelles 
being very fond of babul leaves (Acacia arabica), The Persian 
Ibex (Capra aegagrus) and the Uryal (Quis cycloceros) thrive 
better on various kind of leaves and hay, than on grain, and 
are extremely fond of rose-leaves. Two to three seers of grain 
(maize, gram, wheat, &c.,), with a pinch of salt twice daily, 
supplemented by a few bundles of hay, constitute capital 
food for the giraffes in the Calcutta Gardens. It has been 
found that here they much relish the leaves of the Acacia 
crabica and the Ztayphus jujuba. Of the Cervidae, the 
Chevrotains (Cervulus muntjac and C, reevesi) and the various 
members of the genera Cervus and Rangifer (Corvus. candeli 
sis, C taézanus, C. duvancellt, C, aristotelis, C, M 
C. porcinus, C. hippelaphus, C. moluccensis, C. axis, and thé 
reindeer (Rangifer tarandus:, have been found to thrive best 








^ A pair of, American Tapirs (Tapirus americanus, Gmel.) have been 
recently added to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. See Zaelishinan of 
6th Tune 1892. ; 
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on grains with salt and onions, taking care, at the same time, 
that the former be not newly-harvested, but, at least, three 
, months old, Both the living species of camefs which have 
been represented at Alipore were found to be fond of the 
leaves of the various species of zee (Meita) and babul (Mi- 
mosa), and hay, a change of crushed food being occasionally 
given, The Suidae in the gardens have thriven well on grain, 
vegetables and kitchen refuse, such as boiled meat, eggs, &c. 
Finely minced raw meat and eggs, with milk, constitute a 
capital diet for the Great Ant-eater (Myrmecophaga jubata.) 
The two species of the genus Phascolomys hitherto exhibited, 
namely, JP. wombat and P. latifrons, feed on grass and leaves 
—a small quantity of grain, and sometimes biscuits, being 
given every morning. The kangaroos* (Macropus giganteus 
bos M. rufus) and the Wallabies (Halmaturus ualabatus and 

/, bennetti) are strictly vegetarian feeders and forage for them- 
selves, a small quantity of maize, wheat, and other grains 
being generally allowed to them. 

The Orang-Outang (Sza satyrus) has been found to 
thrive well on any one of the following three different courses 
of diet, ozz. (1) plantains, boiled rice, biscuits, vegetables ; 
(2) soaked gram, milk, ‘bread, fruits; (3) plantains, raw 
eggs, sugarcane, &c. fruits or sweet potato. The other 
authropoid apes in the gardens, vzz, the Hoolock and the 
Gibbons (Hylobates hoolock ; H. leucogenys; H. lar; H. aguis ; 
H. leuciscus; and H. syndactylus) have maintained very good 

health when fed on boiled rice, soaked gram, various kinds 
of fruits and roots, bread, biscuits, eggs, and occasionally live 
sparrows and a few grasshoppers, making allowances for 
individual tastes, Excluding animal food of all kinds what- 
ever, the diet prescribed for the various species of Hylobates 
and for the Orang will do well for the Semnopithecus entellus, 
with the addition of a sufficient quantity of leaves. The 
Crested Semnote (S. cristatus) and Phayre's Leaf-Monkey 
(S. phayrt) live best on the diet prescribed for the Orang. 
The Assam Langur (S. pileatus) is less fond of leaves than 
the other Semnopithect. Several of them have exhibited a 
slight partiality for the leaves of a species of amaranthus 
(natiyå sági. The Proboscis (S. larvatus) and the Red-haired 
monkeys (S. rubicundus) like the green stalks of paddy and 
A, 





* Among the Marsupials, the Unadorned-footed | Rock. Kangaroo 
(Petrogale inornata) has not been noticed in this work, though it was at 
one time exhibited in the Gardens. I remember having seen pretty 
specimens of this species in the Sonebursa House, sometime in June, or 
July, 1882. Among the other omissions is the European Badger (Meles 
Zaxus, Bodd.), which 1s also included in the collection at Alipore, and 
was, I believe, purchased at the sale of the King of Oudh's menagerie, 
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wheat and young shoots of kalmi (Convolvulus vreptens), 
Experience gained in the Gardens has shown that the 
Cercopitheci—forms peculiar to the fauna of the Ethiopian region 
—hitherto exhibited there, vzz., : Cercopithecus diana ; C. cynosu- 
rus ; C. callitrichus ; C. talapoin; C. nictitans ; C. pluto ; C. peta- 
urista ; C. ceptus ; C. patas ; C. mona) thrive well on the same 
kind of food as is ordinarily given to the hoolocks, hanumans 
and other semnotes. The monkeys of the genus 47acacus are 
almost omnivorous : boiled rice, soaked eram, biscuits, pumpkins, 
cucumber, brinjals and other vegetables constitute their ordi- 
nary food. Eggs are occasionally given to them, as substi- 
tutes for the insects and spiders which, in their wild state, 
they are accustomed to eat, besides fruits and vegetables, 
minced meat being sometimes, but rarely, given. The Cyno- 
cephali *, or the baboons (Cynocephalus hamadryas, and C. porca- f 
rinus), do well when fed on a vegetable diet consisting of fruits; 
roots, grain, boiled rice, with a change of eggs and grasshop- 
pers. The same diet as that on which the hoolock is fed has 
been found to constitute capital food for the mandrill (C. 
mormon). Thelemurs (Lentur mongoz ; L. varius ; and L. flavi- 
frons} feed on fruit, eggs, bread and milk. 

The feeding of the birds, however, is not so expensive as 
that of the mammals, for most of the articles of diet of which they 
are fond, such as maggots, berries, &c., are to be had in abun- 
dance in the gardens themselves, The principal foods of the 
majority of the birds are seeds, soft fleshed fruits, berries, mag- 
gots, satoo, and, occasionally, minced meat made into pellets, 
Some of the aquatic birds, however, find their own food, such 
as fish, crustaceans, &c., from the tanks and jhils in the 
gardens. Experience has shown that au early meal, consist- 
ing of maize, barley, wheat or other grain, pounded together 
with a small quantity of egg-shell; green food later on, and 
grains and seeds and a few grasshoppers or meal worms in the 
evening, form a capital diet for the Monauls (Lophophorus 
znpeyanus and L. sclateri), the Gold and Ambherst’s pheasants 
(Thaumalea picta and Th. ambherstiae,) six species of the genus 
Phasianus, twelve species of the genus Huplocamus, and other 
members of the order GaZZzae, hitherto represented in the 
gardens. The Tragopans ( Cerzoruzs satyra ; C. melanocephala ; 
C. temminck? ; C. caboti and C. dblyth¢) and both the Indian and | | 


p. 
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* Another species of this genus, véz., the Guinea Baboon (Cynocephalus 
sphinx Linn.) has been represented in the gardens ; and I distinctly re-- 
member having seen, in 1885, a specimen of it in the Gubboy House, which 
was on deposit there, But I regret to find that this animal has not been 
noticed in the present woik. There are many other omissions, which will 
be noticed in their respective places. A magnificent specimen of the Drill 
(Cynocephalus leucophaeus, F. Cuv.) has also been recently added to the 
collection—having been acquired in December last. 
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the Malayan species of the Polyplectrons, or the Peacock 
pheasants, require the same treatment as regards food as the 
other pheasants, except that the former are foader of berries 
and fruits than of grain. 

Of the order Caszarz, the three species of Cassowaries in 
the gardens have been found to thrive best on vegetables, 
fruits and roots. In captivity the Emu is fed on biscuits, bread, 
crushed food and vegetables. The Ostrich (Struthio camelus) 
and the Common Rhea (Rhea americana), belonging to the 
order. Stvuthzones, are both treated in the same way as the 
Emu—only with the difference that the former is given a 
pound of beef or mutton once a week during the cold and the 
rainy seasons, Of the order GrzaZue, family Gruidae, seven ` 
species of Cranes (Grus) and the two species of Crowned Cranes 

Balearica pavonina and B. chrysopelargus, have been found 
to maintain very good health when fed on grain’ of various 
kinds, soaked or dry, according to individual taste, and vege- 
tables, but some of them find a great deal of their own food, 
such as frogs, lizards, shells, worms, &c, only the Snow-wreath 
(Grus leucogeranus) and the Crowned Cranes not being partial 
to this latter kind of diet. Birds of the order Stegauopodes 
(Cormorants, Snake-birds and Pelicans) live well on fish, but, in 
captivity, they readily take to meat-diet, being fed at Alipore 
ond $ to I seer of beef and fish. The various members of the 
orders Amseres (Geese and Ducks), Gavidae (Gulls) and Lewzz- 

wole (Snipes and Jacanas) thrive best on grain, vegetables 

d grass, supplemented a good deal by aquatic insects, 
worms, larvae, &c., and are also very fond of the tender shoots of 
the kalmi (Convolvulus reptens) and tokapana (Pistia stratiotes), 
which are given to them in large quantities. Of the birds of 
the order Platalea, the Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia) is fed 
on prawns, small fish, and occasionally minced meat. This food, 
it has been found, also forms excellent diet for the Black-headed 
(Ibis malanocephalus,) Glossy (Plegadis falcinellus) and Scarlet 
Ibises (Eudocimus ruber). The Pelican Ibis (Tantalus leuco- 
cephalus) picks out a great deal of its own food, such as crabs, 
frogs and fish, by loosening, with its right foot, the mud near 
the edges of the tanks. This latter habit is also possessed by 
the Flamingo (Phoenzcopterus antiquorum), belonging to the 
order Odontoglossae, which, in a state of captivity, feeds on 
ybran and barley with water. Birds of the order Herodriones 
(Herons, Storks and Adjutants) thrive well on fish and meat, 
“but the Adjutants and the Black-necked Stork (Xenorhynchus 
asiaticus) main\y Vive on the latter article, 

The Birds of prey, such as the Owls, Eagles, Falcons and 

Vultures (belonging to the orders Strzges ande Accipitres’, are 
all of them carnivorous, and, as a rule, are fed on beef, frogs, 
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fish and live rats. Of the order Psz//ac? (Cockatoos, Parrots, 
Parrakeets, Lories &c.,) nine species of the genus Cacatua and 
other birds of the allied genera, Licmetis, Microglossa and | 
Calopsitta have been found to maintain good health when fed \ 
on paddy, maize, gram, barley, hempseed, chillies and vege- 
tables, all of them being extremely fond of sugarcane ; - 
and this diet has also been found to answer well in the 
cases of the birds of the genus Palaeornis, only the red- 
headed (P. cynocephalus) and the red-cheeked species (P. 
erythrogenys) being’ fond of fruits, especially papaya (Carica 
papaya),  Lories of the genera Lorzus, Eos and Trichoglossus 
thrive well on a mixed diet of bread and milk, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, with a change of boiled eggs for birds of the last- 
mentioned genus only. Grain, seeds and vegetables, with 
crumbs of bread given occasionally, rock salt and clean water 
constitute a capital diet for five species of the Broadtail Parrot | 
(Platycercus) and the New Zealand Parrakeet (Cyanoramphits 
novae zealandaé). Experience has shown that the same diet, 
only with the addition of fruits and biscuits, is admirably suit- 
ed to the physical requirements of the Macaws (genus Ara), 
the Yellow-headed Conure (Conurus jendaya) and the three 
species of Amazon Parrots (genus Chrysoizs), all peculiar to the 
Neotropical region. The truly African psittacine forms, vtz. 
the Vasa parrots (Coracopsis vasa and C. nigra) and the Grey 
parrot (Psittacus erythacus), are fed like the Cockatoos, Of the 
order Bucevotes, hornbills of the various genera Buceros, Dicho- 
ceros, Anthracoceros, Ocyceros, Aceros, Rhytidoceros and Cranor 
vhinus, have been found to thrive on a diet comprising boiled ice, 
minced meat, figs, berries and other fruits, with an occasional 
allowance of small birds and insects to sharpen their appetites. 
Of the sub-order, Zygodactylae, the Ariel (Ramphastos ariel) 
and the Sulphur-breasted Toucans (A. carinatus) peculiar to 
the Neotroopical avifauna, hitherto exhibited in the gardens, 
have been fed on fruits, crumbs of bread, minced meat and 
eggs. 

Pp oH and doves of various genera and species, are fed 
on various sorts of grain, though, in captivity, they acquire 
an artificial taste for bread, biscuits and boiled rice, 

Maize, mixed with other grains, such as wheat, barley and 
hemp-seed, constitutes a capital diet for the larger pigeons, only 
the blood-breasted (PAlogaenas cruentata) and the Australian 
crested species (Ocyphaps lophotes) being very fond of the ron A 
pulse (Phaseolus mungo), other grains and fruits. The soft-’ 
billed pigeons evince a partiality for satoo, mixed with macerated 
plantain. Other species, among them being the Wonga Wonga 
(Lencosarcia pica), like hard stones of fruits, while the fruit- 
eating ones thrive well on various figs and berries, such as 
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those of the Peepul and the Danyan trees. To promote their 
health, they should also be allowed greens, such as cabbage, 
spinach, &c. Of the order Scansores, famMy Capitonidae, 
Barbets of the genera Megalaema, Cyanops and Xantho- 
laesa, while in captivity, feed on satoo, plantains and other 
fruits and minced meat. Of the order Passeresy family Alau- 
didae, both the skylarks (Alauda arvensis and A. arborea) in 
the Calcutta Zoo thrive excellently on seeds of various kinds, 
fruits, berries and maggots, only the bushlarks (Mirafra assa- 
mica and M. cantillans) liking satoo, fruits, insects and maggots. 
Of the family Szurauzdae (order same), Mynas of various genera 
and species, generally speaking, do well when fed on satoo, 
maggots, insects, fruits and grain of various kinds, making allow- 
ance for the tastes of particular species. Of the family Eu/abe- 
tidae, the Grackles or Hill-Mynas (Audadbes religiosa and E. inter- 
Medien require satoo, boiled rice, fruits, bread and milk. Of 
the family Oriolidae, the four species of Orioles in the collec- 
tion thrive excellently on satoo, insects, fruits, berries of the 
Ficus religiosa, F. comosa and sweet /nga. Of the family. Cratero- 
podidae, sub-family Brachypodinae, three species of Bulbuls of the 
genus Molpastes, two of Otocomposa, one each of Hypsipetes and 
Pycnonotus, do well on satoo paste, prepared with Z7, fruits, 
insects and maggots. Laughing Thrushes of the genera 
Dryonastes, Garrulax, lanthocinela and Gramimatoptila thrive 
when fed on satoo, fruits, insects and worms, only the 
p Dryonastes chinensis requiring minced meat. Of the family 
\Corvidae, sub-family Corvinae, order Passeres, the various 
Magpies of the genera Pica, Urocissa and Cissa, and the Indian 
tree-pies ( Dendrocitta rufa ; D. himalayensis and D. frontalis) 
have been found to thrive excellently on minced meat, fruit, 
boiled rice, boiled eggs, satoo and various kinds of insects, only 
the Green Magpie (Crssa chinensis) is occasionally given 
live sparrows and other small birds, and the Tree-pies, various 
kinds of insects to sharpen their appetites. Another useful 
feature of these remarks is, that the approximate daily cost of 
feeding the large animals and birds is given. 

The breeding of animals is set forth in the original prospectus 
as one of the objects for which the Calcutta Zoological Gardens 
were established. But the Committee's efforts to carry it out 

. have been attended with but scant success, though hopes were at 
> one, time entertained that all the denizens of the Gardens 
l would breed freely and multiply fast, so as to render it possible 
that additional examples of each species might be available for 
exchange with institutions of a similar kind, both in this country 
and elsewhere. The conditions which are most favorable to 
the breeding of animals in captivity, are thaf they should be 
provided with (1) commodious quarters for their housing, 
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grazing and open-air exercise ; (2) the diet which they are 
accustomed to feed upon in their wild state; (3? that 
their quarters should be such as to suit their respective habits 
and should represent the surroundings of their native wilds ; (4) ^ 
that, in the case of gregarious animals, a large number i 
both sexes, and, in that of the Carnivora and other species, 
pair, each consisting of a male and a female, should be lied 
together, so as to afford them opportunities for seeking each 
other's company. Experience has shown that the females of 
the larger carnivorous animals naturally seek seclusion „and 
retirement when ezceznze, so that they may enjoy freedom from 
disturbance by others ; and the want of proper accommo- 
dation to meet such emergerfties has on several cA 
been keenly felt in the Gardens, In the same menager E 
has been found that some species of birds every year nie 
attempts at constructing nests, but are prevented from doiig. SO 
by others which annoy them at this time. In some cases they 
have even laid eggs, but could not incubate them, owing to the 
presence, of other birds, which (not unfrequently) destroy them 
by breaking them. Some species of mammals and birds are sure 
to breed in “captivity, if left by themselves in separate cages, and 
undisturbed by other species, Hence seclusion is also very 
necessary to their successfully breeding in a state of captivity. 

Though, in comparison with the existing private and other 
public menageries throughout the country, the comforts and 
conveniences of wild animals in captivity are studied Pd 
attended to with far more care and greater regularity in the/ 
Calcutta Zoological Gardens, yet all the aforesaid conditions d 
not fulfilled there to the same extent as they ought to be, 
doubt some animals breed and rear young ones o 
every year at Alipore, as will appear from the tabular statements 
of such births published annually in the Managing Committee's 
Reports ; but their number sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the long lists of animals bred every year, which are 
appended to the annual Reports of the London Zoological Society 
and the New York Central Park Menagerie. The reason why so 
much success in this direction has been achieved in the last two 
institutions, is simply that the inmates tbereof enjoy far 
greater comfort and convenience than at Alipore, for, in London 
and New York, far airier and roomier quarters, with extensive 
enclosures affording opportunities for exercise in the open, air- 
and the display of their natural habits, are allowed them than 
here. 

At one time so successfully did some of the mammals 
and birds in the Regents Park Menagerie breed, that hopes 
were entertained'that they would become permanently natura- 
lised in England. With respect to this, Professor Flower ob- 
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serves : * Abundant illustrations of the vanity of human expect- 
ations are afforded by the details of the hopes and disappoint- 
4nents recorded in the Reports of the Society rélating to the 
breeding aud permanent acclimatization of wild animals. It 
i is mentioned in the Report ofthe year 1832, that ' the Arma- 
dillo has three times produced young, and hopes ase entertained 
of this animal, so valuable as an article of food, being natura- 
lised in this country.’ More than fifty years have passed, and 
British-grown Armadillo has not yet appeared upon the menu- 
cards of our dinner tables, At one time the South American 
Curassows and Guans were confidently looked upon as future 
rivals to our barn-door fowls and turkeys. Various species of 
pheasants and other game-birds from Northern India, collected 
and imported at great expense, were to add zest and variety to 
yh: of the English sportsman. The great success which 
fe many years attended the breeding of Giraffes in the gardens 
not unnaturally led to the expectation that these beautiful 
creatures might become denizens of our parks, or at all events 
a source of continued profit to the Society ; and it is possible 
that some who are here now, may have been present at the 
feast for which an Eland (Oveas canna) was sacrificed, amid 
loudly-uttered prognostications that the ready acclimatisation 
of these animals would result, if not in superseding, at least 
in providing a change from, our monotonous round of mutton, 
beef, and pork. Unfortunately for these anticipations, no 
iraffe has been born in the gardens during the last twenty 
years, and Elands are still far too scarce to be killed for food of 
man in England.” 

Experience gained in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens has 
clearly shown that only some of the mammals have, every 
year, successfully bred and reared young ones there. Of the 
birds, all, except of a few species, have failed to propagate. 
Among the monkeys, the Hanuman (Semnopithecus entellus), 
several species of Macaques (Macacus rhesus; M. cynomolgus 
and M. sinicus) of the Indian and Malayan faunas, and the 
Malbrouck (Cercopithecus cynosurus), peculiar to the Ethiopic 
region, have successfully bred and cross-bred. The Mongoose 
Lemurs (Lemur mongoz) have also bred here, the female 
producing only one young ata birth. Of the Felidae, the 
lions in the collection have not been blessed with any 
offspring as yet, although the Committee have provided suitable 

4 accommodation, likely to favour the happening of the longed for 
event, by building a smaller and secluded den, as an annexe 
to their cages in the Burdwan House; and hopes are enter- 
tained that their efforts in this direction will ultimately be 
crowned with success, Tigers have thrice” bred, vzz, in 
May 1880, May 1886, and April 1889. The Leopard, and 
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the Fishing-Cat (F. viverrina) are the only two other cats 
which have bred at Alipore, and the males of both species 
sometimes devour their young ones. Of the Urszde, the. 
Himalayan Bear (Ursus Zorquatus)has bred only once, when the 
cub unfortunately proved a still born one. Of the order | 
Chiroptera, the Indian Fruit-Bats (Pteropus medius) have” 
several times produced young having only one at a birth. 
Of the Hystricidae, only the Short-spined Porcupines (Hystrix 
longicauda) have several times bred in the gardens and reared 
young ones successfully, though, sometimes, the young are-eaten 
by their male parents. Of the Dasyproctide, the Agoutis* (Dasy- 
procta tsthmica and D. prysunolopha) and the Guinea-pig (Cavia 
porcellus) are very prolific and give birth to several broods in 
a year, the former, however, sometimes eating their young.. Of 
the Riinocerotide, a hybrid rhino calf was born at Alipore, Saiba 
Rhinoceros lasiofzs and FR, sumatrensis, on the 30th Jari, 
1889. Of the Tapiridae, female Malayan Tapirs (Tapirus 
malayanus) have twice bred, viz, in May, 1877, and October, 
1883. Ofthe Bovidae, the Gyals ( Bos frontalis) have cross-bred 
with the domestic cattle and produced fine hybrids, and the 
Bantengs (B. sondaicus) have also bred. The Beisa ante- 
lopes (Oryxbeisa) have twice reared young ones in the gar- 
dens. The gazelles, blackbucks (Antelope cervicapra) and four- 
horned antelopes bave also successfully bred at Alipore, as 
also various species of deer belonging to the family Cervidae. 
Of the Tragulidae, only the Indian Chevrotain (Tragulus mema 
nina) often produce young ones in the gardens, the female 
generally producing two at a birth. Of the order Marsupialia, 
only the Black Wallaby (Halmaturus ualabetus) have, on 
several occasions, bred. 

Among the birds, the Common Myna, or Salik (Acridotheres 
Zristis), breeds freely in the gardens both in captivity and 
in a wild state, often utilising the feathers cast by other birds in 
the construction of its nests. Of the order Columbae, the 
Indian Blue-rock pigeon (Columba intermedia) is a regular 
breeder in the Alipore menagerie. One of the females of the 
Common Crown Pigeon (Goura coronata) twice laid eggs, but 
could not incubate them. 

The Nicobar Ground Pigeons ( Calaenas nicobarica) have twice 
bred in the gardens, laying a single egg on each occasion. 
The Emerald Doves (Chalcophaps indica) have also succeeded 
in UE broods. Of the order Psz£ac, the great white 


? Two additional species of this genus, viz, a pair each of the Golden 
Agouti (Dasyprocta aguii, Linn.) and of the West Indian Agouti (2, cristata 
Desm. ) have been lately added to the collection. A pair of "the Patagonian 
Cavy (Dolichotis patachonica, Shaw) have also been acquired. Vide Eng- 
lishman of Monday the 6th June, 1292. 
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‘crested (Cacatua cristata), the sulphur-crested (C. galerita 
and C. sulphurea) and the long-billed cockatoos (Licmetis tenui- 
rostris) have sometimes laid in the gardens, hut none could 
be induced to hatch their eggs, although, on such occasions, 
they were removed to secluded spots. The Crested Ground 
(Calopsztta | novae-Aollandae) and the Ring-necked Parrakeets 
(Palaeornis torquatus), as also a solitary female °of a Purple- 
capped Lory (Lorius domicella), have occasionally laid eggs, 
but never succeeded in hatching out broods. The Undulat- 
ed Grass Parrakeets (Melopsittacus undulatus) have only once 
bred, when they succeeded in hatching two nestlings. Of 
the order Azseres, a pair of Spotted-bill ducks (Anas poectlor- 
hyncha) bred during the latter part of 1885. Of the order 
fulicariae, the Purple Coots (Porphyrio poliocephalus) have *® 
~ thrice bred at Alipore. Of the order GaZzzae, the Black 
& Rollulus niger) and the Grey Partridges (Caecabis chukar) 
in«tie collection have frequently laid eggs, but would not hatch 
them. Some of the pheasants, however, such as the Silver 
( Euplocamus nycthemerus), the  Lineated (E. lineatus) and 
Cuvier's (E. cuviert), have bred and reared their young at 
Alipore, Both the species of peafowls in the collection (Pavo 
cristatus and P. muticus) begin laying in spring and con- 
tinue doing so till the end of the rains, Of the order Casuarzz, 
the Emu ( Dromaeus novae-hollandae) bred and reared young 
ones in 1885-86, Of the order Struthzones, only the Ostriches 
e Struthio camelus) have repeatedly laid, but have not yet suc- 
ceeded in hatching out young. 
` Animals are frequently imported from foreign countries to 
the. Calcutta Zoological Gardens, and it has been found 
that, owing to the narrowness and dinginess of the cages in 
which they are confined during the voyage, to the want of 
precautions in the matter of providing them with the food and 
drink most suitable for them, and to the absence of arrange- 
ments for protecting them from draughts and cold during 
inclement weather, much injury is done to their health during 
transit. When they atrivein the gardens, they are found to 
be either in a miserable condition, or otherwise disabled. From 
these injuries they never recover, in spite of the most careful nur- 
ture, and, after pining for a few months, they die away. A 
notable instance of this happened in the case of three tapirs 
which were purchased at Singapore in July 1883, and shipped 
thence in battened cages with open tops;''"two of these ani- 
mals arrived wounded and lame; during the voyage they 
made frequent attempts to escape, by climbing over the sides 
and biting through the wood-work of the cage. All tapirs 
do not, of course, behave in the same manner ;.but the above 
facts indicate the kind of precaution necessary for their trans- 
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port, Four specimens of the Blue-bearded Jay of Brazil 
(Cyanocorax cyanopogon) were received in the Calcutta Gardens 
in November, #888, in the most miserable condition, and the; 

never recovered from its ill-effects and finally died in a month 
or two after their arrival. 

The Committee of the Calcutta Gardens have also instituted 

* * . . . P . 

a system of exchange with similar institutions both here and 
abroad, under which they send away Indian animals to foreign 
gardens, or societies, and obtain, in return, others not exhibited 
before at Alipore. In “packing” these animals for trans- 
mission to foreign countries, the Committee have gained a. good 
deal of experience as to the best methods of doing so:— 
as to what sort of cages minister to the comfort of parti- 
cular kinds of animals during the journey, or voyage, what 
arrangements should be made for protecting their inmates fro 
extremes of heat and cold during transit, and so forth, In- 
structions, based on this experience, are given in this Werk, 
under the sub-heading “ Transport,” for the guidance of the 
managers of other menageries, and of those who deal in /ere 
nature, and have often to export and import them. It is 
advised that animals from the higher altitudes of the Himalayas 
should not be brought down to the plains except during the 
cold season, even for the purpose of sending them away to 
some other congenial climate. During a sea voyage, animals 
peculiar to cold climates should, when passing warmer lati- 
tudes, be placed near the ice-house of the steamer, and th 
cages containing tropical animals should, on approaching co 
latitudes, or during rough weather, be kept near the engine-house, 
as severe cold kills them. Further, most elaborate directions for 
the constructing and furnishing of transport-cages and selection 
of animals to be exported are given. 

Animals enjoy perfect health in their wild state, because 
they can rove about at their will, and live upon the food which 
Nature has provided forthem. Free air and exercise in the 
open are therefore essential to the maintenance of their 
health, But when they are brought from their native wilds 
and confined in cages, or enclosures, they pine away and die, 
and, in some cases, contract various diseases to which, in 
spite of careful treatment and nurture, they ultimately suc- 
cumb. These ailments frequently have their origin in want of 
proper diet, deprivation of exercise in the open air, loss of freed 
dom, exposure to wet and draughts, the presence of dirt and 
flith in their cages, over-feeding and other causes too numerous 
ic Fide NE dae l£xperience gained in the Calcutta Zoo- 
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are removed, either to a secluded part ofthe gardens, or to 
the building known as the hospital, where they are placed under 
treatment and given remedies appropriate fop their respective 
^ maladies. In some cases, the diseases yield to treatment and 
@ the animals recover their former health ; in others, the ailments 
\ are not amenable to treatment, and the dumb sufferers 
ultimately succumb to them. It very often thappens in the 
Calcutta Gardens that animals, apparently in the enjoyment of 
sound health, die*quite suddenly. In such cases, as the diseases 
had not been detected in their life-time, post-s0rtem™ examina- 
tions. of the bodies are held,and the causes of death are 
frequently discovered to be the morbid condition of some or 
other of the internal organs. In many others, even such care- 
fully-conducted autopsies fail to discover the real causes of 
c. death, Under the heading of “ Treatment in Sickness) detailed 
| information is given in the work, regarding the various ailments 
from which animals in the Gardens have been found to suffer, 
the treatment adopted, and the remedies administered in each 
case, together with a short account of the results obtained. 
The diseases from which lions in the Calcutta Gardens 
have been observed to suffer, are paralysis, congestion of the 
lungs, dysentery and diarrhoea. In cases of paralysis, anodynes, 
in the shape of camphor and soap liniment, are freely 
rubbed over their limbs with a short mop, in order to alle- 
viate their sufferings. When the disease assumed serious 
i», proportions, strychnia in doses of 4 grain was given morning 

and evening, but without effect. In a case of pulmonary con- 
Bestion, the chest was alternately poulticed and  fomented, 
while carbonate of ammonia and chloric ether, mixed with vine- 
gar, were administered internally every two hours, but to no 
purpose, as the animal succumbed to the disease, Festering 
wounds, and injuries received accidentally, or in fighting, have 
been observed to heal up on constantly injecting into the sore 
parts, a weak solution of corrosive sublimate with a garden sy- 
ringe. Rheumatism, adiposity, intestinal worms, ingrowing nails, 
epilepsy, are some among the various ailments that afflict 
tigers and leopards in the gardens. Their liability to rheu- 
matism has been minimised by giving each of them a wooden 
platform to sleep upon. Ingrown nails are removed by 
surgical operations, and a dose or two of santonine has been 
cious as a vermifuge. Dysentery and diarrhcea have 

















peut of a Prosector to the Committee, whose exclusive 
isect the animals dying in the gardens, note the points 
terest, and prepare them for publication, would be a 
ht direction. The London Zoological Society has had 
ice 1865, and the results of his researches are published 
ody’s Transactions and Proceedings. 
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been found to.afflict the other members of the Felidae at Alipore, 

as also the Hunting leopard (Cyzaefurus Jubatus); only the 
Ocelot (Felis pardalis) suffered from severe cold and pul-. 
monary inflammation. Some species of the Canidae in the p^ 
gardens have been liable to attacks of paralysis, diarrhoea, 

fits, or convulsions, and skin-disease, the latter yielding to con- 
stant washing of the body with carbolic soap and tepid water 

and afterwards painting it with a solution of phenyle. Bears 

in the collection have been found to suffér from diarrhoea, 
dysentery, hepatic disorders, convulsions, ulcers, teething and 
pulmonary inflammation. Ulcers yielded to the application, 

to the affected parts, of a solution of corrosive sublimate. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery are got under by giving them various 
preparations of the bael fruit (Aegle marmelos), Dover's powder 

and aromatic powder of chalk, The Rhinoceri have been | 
observed to suffer from tetanus, pulmonary inflammation and | 
tuberculosis of the lungs and liver, Obstruction of the bowels- 

and galloping consumption, respectively, were the causes of the 
deaths of two Tapirs, (Tapirus malayanus) The Scindian 
Wild Ass (Equus onager) and Burchell’s Zebra (E. burchelli) 
have been observed to suffer from rheumatism, brought on by 

the dampness of the floor of their habitation ; but liability to, 

it has been much diminished by providing them with wooden 
platforms, 18 inches high, to stand upon. The former is 

also very much troubled by sores and wounds, which are got 
under by applying to them a dressing composed of tar, T 
sulphur and carbolic acid. The Bovidae and three species of 
African antelopes (Oryx beisa, O. leucoryx and Oreas canné 

are very liable to attacks of rinderpest, parasites and diarrhoea, 
the latter being cured by restricting the patients to a diet of 
bamboo leaves. Inflammation of the lungs is a common 
ailment among gazelles during the rains and winter. They, as 
well as the sheep and the goats in the Gardens, also frequently 
suffer from diarrhoea, A giraffe in the collection died, it was 
surmised, of colic, or pulmonary inflammation. Experience has 
shown that the various species of deer are liable to all the 
ailments which afflict other members of the Ruminantia. The 
camels are subject to various kinds of cutaneous affection, 
abscess of the liver, paralysis, hernia, prolapsus ani, and super- 
ficial ulcers ; the last can be got under only by the application 
of sulphur dust to the skin, as it prevents insects fiss j 
within the hair. The Marsupials in. the gardens 
found to suffer from paralysis of the lower lim 
inflammation, diarrhoea and scrofula. Orang-c 
satyrus) in the collection are very liable to diarrl 
bronchitis, pulmenary inflammation and paralysis 
parations of bael and ipecacuanha have been fou. 
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in checking diarrheea and dysentery. Bronchitis yields to the 
administration of 5 drops of ipecacuanha wine, mixed with 
honey or liquorice, the chest and the throat being alternately 
'fomented and rubbed over with ammonia liniment. The hoo- 
“locks and gibbons (Hylobates), the semnotes ( Semnopithecus) and 
the macaques ( M acecus) suffer from diarrhea, bronchitis and 
consumption. Bael overcomes diarrhoea, while, in bronchitis 
cases, IO grains of.chlorate of potash in an ounce of simple 
. Syrup, with fomentation and chicken soup, afford great relief to 
the patient. Ifsymptoms of consumption are discovered, the 
animal, if tame, should either be allowed to run about during the 
day, especially when the weather is fine, or, otherwise, should be 
removed from the monkey-house and confined in a spacious 
and airy cage ; and it should be given a teaspoonful of syrup of 
pophosphate of lime, twice or thrice a day, and a teaspoonful 
or E with milk twice daily. The African monkeys of 
the genus Cercopithecus are very liable to tuberculosis of the liver, 
flatulent colic, paralysis, and, occasionally, diarrhoea. Flatulent 
colic has been found to yield to the administration of a tea- 
spoonful of castor-oil with an equal quantity of honey. In 
cases of paralysis, the animal is removed to a place free from 
draughts and cold, and provided with a blanket, while the 
affected parts are rubbed over with belladonna liniment, morn- 
ing and evening. 
&mong the birds, the Cassowaries and the Emus have 
en observed to suffer from pulmonary inflammation, bron- 
A E inflammation of the entire mucous lining of 
the mouth, and -diarrhcea. Ostriches suffer from obscure 
diseases, of which the true natures have not yet been 
determined. They have, however, been known to catch colds 
on winter nights. Birds of the genera Lophophorus, Phasianus, 
Thaumalea, Euplocamus, Gallus, Ceriornis, Pavo, Polyplectron 
and Argus, as well as the partridges in the collection, are most 
subject to attacks of cold and catarrh, rheumatism, gape, 
opthalmic inflammation, diarrhoea, tuberculosis of the lungs 
and liver and leprosy turbercles. Birds suffering from cold 
recover from it on being given a small quantity of raw ginger 
with treacle, Cases of gape are treated either by the applica- 
tion, with a feather, of spirits .of turpentine to the wind-pipes 
the affected birds, which, in this state, teem with the offend- 
parasites, or by fumigating them with carbolic acid vapour, 
pthalmic inflammation has been found to yield to ablu- 
ion of the eyes with alum water, and subsequent painting 
of them with caustic solution. Birds suffering from diarrhoea 
are given, by way of medicine, a few drops of the tincture of 
opium with milk and egg food, and also a little rum in their 
drinking water, The partridges also suffer from abnormal and 
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misshapen growths of beaks and nails. Almost all the Pallases 
(Syrrhaptes paradoxus) and Thibetan Sand-grouses (S. Zibeta- 
4/45) in the gardens died of hepatic or pulmonary affections 
Birds of the orders Steganopodes, Anseres, Gavide, and Liimicole\ 
ate subject to thread worms, induced by a purely fish diet 
invaginatiorf of the intestines, fungoid growths in the gullets, 
tuberculosis of the lungs and liver, hepatic leprosy, and disease 
of the oil-glands—the latter being removed by washing the 
affected glands with tepid water, so as to cleanse them from 
the sticking dirt, and by keeping the sick birds in a dry place. 
Cockatoos of the genera Cacatua, Licmetis, and Microglossa are 
liable to attacks of diarrhoea, cold, and apoplexy brought on 
by adiposity. In cases of cold, the birds are treated by giving 
them chlorate of potash with liquorice and honey, Cold and 
pulmonary inflammation are commonly met with in parrakegfs 
of the genus Palæornis. Birds belonging to the sub-famiily 
Lorznae are most subject to fits, inflammation of the chest, and 
diarrhoea. The Tvrechogloss7, or Broadtails, often suffer from 
diarrhoea andcold. Pulmonary inflammation, rheumatism, severe 
cold, worms and diarrhoea are some of the ailments which are 
commonly met with among the Hornbills. Diarrhoea and 
cold are treated by giving the suffering birds one drachm of 
rum with Io drops of the syrup of lactate of iron. If diffi- 
culty of breathing supervenes, 5 to 8 grs. of chlorate of potash 
in water, internaly given, relieves them instantly. The 
diseases from which birds of the order Columbae suffer, are cole. 
catarrh, diarrhoea, vertigo, rheumatism and other obs¢ure 
ailments, which- frequently break out among them™in an 
epidemic form. The Shamas ( Czttoczncla macroura) are most 
liable to debility and emaciation, bad moulting, and warty 
growths in the legs and feet, the latter being removed by 
painting them with tincture of iodine. The Saliks (Acridotheres 
tristzs), while young, suffer much from glandular swellings 
round the aperture of the cloaca. The Picarine birds have 
been known to die suddenly of apoplexy, or rupture of some 
blood-vessel in all probability. Diarrhcea also sometimes trou- 
bles them, but is got under by administering 15 drops of 
castor-oil with 2 of the tincture of opium. The Laughing- 
Thrushes of the genera Zryonastes and Garrulax have been 
observed to suffer from diarrhea and recover therefro 
on being treated in the same way as the Picarine bir 
Chronic cold and overgrown beaks are also met with amo 
them. The Gold-fronted Chloropsis (Chloropszs aurifrons) is suD* 
ject to a kind of horny filamentous growth at the tip of the tongue. 
The Bhimraj 4 Dzssemurus parad?seus) suffers from bad moult. 
The Grackles (Z«Jabes) are subject to an obscure form of cye 
| disease, which is treated by washing the eyes with sulphate of 
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zinc lotion twice daily, and by keeping the birds in a warm 
place. The young of these species also suffer from tumours, 
or abscesses, which appear to have a close cónnection with 
‘the growth of their wattles and lappets, and generally show 
| themselves during the period when these processes are in 
‘course of development. They yield toan appligation of poul- 
ticés composed of burnt turmeric. 

No portion of a work on zoology affords greater delight to 
the ordinary lover of natural history than that which treats 
of the habits and instincts of wild animals, As they are 
dfficult of access in their wild state, these habits and instincts 
cannot be observed ia their native haunts with the same degree 
of facility as in vivaria. One of the main objects for which 
the Calcutta Zoological Gardens were established is, the ob- 

ervation and recording of such habits and instincts; and it 
aie appear from the present work that the Committee of 
Management have been in no way negligent in giving effect to 
this portion of the prospectus of the institution. Most careful 
observations have been made, and voluminous notes recorded, 
of the temper, propensities, amusements and other occupations, 
moods, calls and other habits of the various mammals and 
birds that have, from time to time, been kept in the Gardens. 
These notes have been utilised in the preparation of the work 
under review, and it is upon the materials furnished by them 
that the exhaustive and interesting remarks under the heading 
of “ Observations on the Habits of Animals” have been based. 
N The success of an institution like the Calcutta Zoological 
Gardens can be judged of only by the number of species 
exhibited in it, the services it renders to the advancement 
of zoological knowledge, and the measure of patronage extended 
toit by the public. We can most confidently assert that the 
Committee’s efforts to develop the Gardens agreeably to the 
terms of the original prospectus, and their management of the 
animals in it, have been eminently successful. We are agreeably 
surprised to find that the work under review contains notices of 
10 orders, 46 families, 106 genera and 241 species of mammals,* 
and 24 orders, 52 families, 242 genera and 402 species of birds, 





* Besides the omissions noted above, the following mammals, which 
have already been exhibited in the gafdens, have not been included in 
the present work: the Black-crested Ape of Celebes (Cyzopithecus niger, 
esi.) ; Egyptian Fox (Camis cerdo, Gmel); the Markhor (Capra 
alconert, Hügel) and a flying-squirrel from Burma, named Scinvopterus 
hayret, Blyth, which Dr. Blanford, in his work on Mammalia, in the 
Fauna of British India series, page 367, has identified with Sczzropterus 
sagztta. 

+ The undermentioned birds, though at one time exhibited in the 
collection, have been, most probably, through oversight,*omitted from this 
work : Yellow Troupial (Xanthosomus flavus, Gmel.) ; the Himalayan Jay 







AnT.IIL—THE LATE Mr. CURWEN AND HIS 
: WORKS. 

| I" the beginning of the present year Anglo-Indian literature 
sustained a severe loss in the death of one who will always 
hold a high rank among its most accomplished journalists and 
men of letters, We refer to Mr. Curwen, the fatal termination 
of whose illness was marked by the suddenness that is such a 
terribly common feature in our life in this country. There was 
a consultation of doctors, a hurried embarkation of the sick 
man in the P, and O. steamer, and then, in six days, there came 
a telegram from Aden, conveying to his friends the sad in- 
telligence, that he had died in the Indian Ocean, only two 

Adar after his departure from Bombay. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Curwen’s days were 
shortened by hard work and by the late hours that have 
to be kept by a journalist. There is no profession more 
trying to health in this country than the press. To sit 
up late, writing leading articles on the latest telegraphic in- 
telligence, is an unhealthy occupation anywhere, and, in the 
tropics, it is simply deadly. Mr. Curwen came out to join 
the Staff of the Times of India in 1877, and for fifteen years, 
first as assistant editor and afterwards as editor, gave him- 
self up energetically to the work of the paper, and spared 
a@neither time, nor trouble, nor health, in promoting its success. 
As a journalist he was distinguished by shrewd common 
sense, and by a quickness of insight which enabled him 
to take a clear view of a new situation of affairs with 
remarkably rapidity. If his articles did not actually lead 
public opinion, at any rate they were always well up to 
date, and thoroughly expressed the views of the Anglo- 
Indian community whom the Z77Zmes of Inara `reoresented, 
But we do not wish here to dwell upon this phase of his càreer. 
In spite of his marked success as a journalist, we cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Curwen lavished on the dry leading columns 
of a daily paper so much of the literary energy that might 
have been devoted to more congenial subjects. In his heart 
he took much more interest in beles lettres than in muni- 
cipal disputes and the political questions of the day. "Traces 
of this leaning might clearly be discerned in the conduct of 
£x Times of India during all the years in which it was under 
his guidance. A large space was devoted to the review of 
literary works; on Saturday the leading columns were almost 
always open to the discussion of literary questions, or to the 
examination of some new book more or less Connected with 
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India ; and there was also to be found in the body of the paper 
alarge amount of original literary work. 

Mr, Curwen, it may be added, was always extremely ready 
to detect and encourage any evidenee of literary talent, especi- s 
ally among young contributors. He took a kindly interest in A 
every one who aspired, in however humble a way, to the 
hornours of alithorship, and was quick to discern the least sign 
of promise iri their productions. One of the last acts of his 
life was to bring out an edition of Carlyle'$ Lectures on Liter- 
ature, the manuscript of which had long lain concealed from 
the world in the library of the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic 
Society. There was little or no chance of the speculation pay- 
ing from a financial point of view. Yet the book was brought 
out regardless of expense, beéause it was not only a work of 
great literary interest, but was also likely to bring into notice a 
promising young Parsee writer, who, till then, had had n 
opportunity of distinguishing himself before the world; 1n 
many another case Mr. Curwen gave a helping hand to those 
who needed it, He did not confine his aid and sympathy to 
promising young writers, but was always ready to assist with 
his advice, as well as with his purse, those who had tried their 
hand at journalism unsuccessfully and fallen into destitution. 
To the subordinate members of his office he was a kind and 
liberal master, always generous to them in any difficulty, and 
willing to give them the much needed rest that he too often 
denied himself. 

Mr. Curwen had already gained some reputation as a writes ai 
in London before he left England. In the end of the year 1873, 
he brought out his “ History of Booksellers," a large work of 
five hundred pages, in which he sketched the rise and progress 
of the great English ànd Scotch publishing houses, and nar- 
rated the principal incidents in the lives of their founders. 
The book is full of lively anecdote and interesting information ; 
but, bci z of the nature of a compilation, it afforded the author 

— fittle power of displaying his literary talents to advantage. A 
year later appeared “ Sorrow and Song: Studies of Literary 
Struggle," containing short biographies of Henry Murger, 
Novalis, Alaxauder Petófi, Honore de Balzac, Edgar Allan 
Poe and André Chénier. This must have been a much more 
congenial task for its author than its predecessor. Himself a 
new writer, struggling for name and fame, he naturally ha 
more sympathy for men of genius who had had a hard and pain 
ful struggle with adversity, than for prosperous booksellers, Th 
lives are told with the enthusiasm which shows that the biogra- 
pher loved his heroes in spite of their follies and their vices, 
in fact, there is no doubt that, in the questions at issue between 
Philistia and Bohemia, Mr. Curwen was distinctly on the side 
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of the Bohemian. His partiality for that mysterious and 
fascinating country, is revealed again in the last work he 
rought out before he left England. This was a work of fiction 
alled * Within Bohemia; or Love in London.” “It came out 
in 1876, and was so successful, that a second edition was 
vequired in the following year. The review of the stories 
given in the Academy, remarks, that “the general effect of the 
volume is that of immaturity. Mr. Curwen’s cleverness is quite 
undeniable, and, with all its faults of taste, his book has more 
character and style than the ordinary novel." It was, as far as 
we know, his first attempt at fiction, and did not do more than 
give promise of the more excellent work, in the same line, 
that was to proceed from his pen at a later period, when his 
talents were matured by practice and a wider experience of 
the world and its inhabitants. Mr, Curwen would seem himself 
have recognised the justice of the verdict of the Academy 
critic, for the heroine of one of his later and more mature 
works remarks, that “no man should ever be allowed to write 
a novel before he is forty,” and, at the time of the publication 
of his Bohemian tales, he had not yet reached his thirtieth 
year. 
For many years after his arrival in India, Mr. Curwen 
contributed nothing to general literature. His intellectual 
energy seemed to be entirely absorbed in his journalistic work. 
But all the while, in spite of incessant hard work and the 
imperious necessity of providing his leading columns daily 
~—@ith criticisms on current events, he must have been secretly 
cherishing_ an ideal life of imagination. For, in 1886, there 
appéaréd from his pen, in Blackwood’s Magazine, the wonderful 
story of the early experiences of Zit and Xoe, a work full 
of poetic fancies and delicate humour, such as could hardly 
have been expected from a hard-worked Indian editor who 
had to spend most of his time in the Philistine labour of 
exchanging hard blows with his local contemporaries. Perhaps 
it was owing to a consciousness of this contrast, that the story 
in the Magazine, and in its subsequent book form, and the two 
later works of fiction from the same pen, were published 
anonymously, The author may have thought that the produc- 
tion of such flowers of fancy ‘might seem, to the general 
public, to be incompatible with his reputation as a newspaper 
ditor, with practical views on the questions of the day. It 
y: such a work as might naturally be attributed to a man of 
letters, who had retired, like Mr. Stevenson, from the hurry 
and skurry of civilised life, to the seclusion of some flowery 
isle in the sunny Pacific. It is a tale of the days when the 
world was young, and when man and woman first began to 
look with joy and wonder on the beautiful world in which 
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their lot was cast. The idea of writing the story of Adam 
and Eve from a Darwinian point of view, is surely one of the,’ 
happiest thoughts that ever entered the mind of an autho’, 
in search of an original subject for a story. It is admirabl 

worked out, and the result is an extremely beautiful prose idyli] 
of love and family life. 

Mr. Curwan was neither a philosopher, nor a man of sciencé, 
He makes no attempt to give a strictly realistic account of 
the lifeled by man before his intellect and moral sense were 
developed. If he had tried to do so, his work might have 
been interesting and instructive from a scientific point of view, 
but would have failed to give delight to the general reader. 
For the most part. only such facts of early human existence as 
harmonise with a life that is not only simple but also beautiful, 
are introduced into the story. Thus we are given accounts 
of the invention of fish-hooks, of flint weapons, of fire, M 
pottery, and of boats, but all the more repulsive and ugly 
circumstances that must have attended the life of primitive 
man, are kept artistically in the background. In the. characters 
of the hero and heroine, still less attempt is made at scien- 
tific accuracy. Their thoughts and emotions are such as could 
not possibly have belonged to beings immediately sprung from 
quadrumanous parents, Imagine the children of highly civilised 
parents, by some impossible means, to have survived and 
grown up to manhood and womanhood in a beautiful desert 
island, and the result would be something like the delightful 
combination of primitive simplicity with half conscious instincf 
of the artificial conventions of polite society that_is to 
found in the characters of Zit and Xoe. |. 

We all remember Eve's accowst-of her first meeting with 
Adam, in Paradise Lost. - In Mr. Curwen’s story it is Zit who 
relates the corresponding incident. By the shore of the sea, one 
day, a beautiful apparition came rushing towards him, as if 
borne on. the wings of the wind. He pours forth compliments 
witira fervour and straightforwardness worthy of the first 
love of the first man who ever loved : 

* How beautiful you are! Your eyes are pure and blue. Your lips, 
when you smile, as you did for a little while at first, are far redder 
than the sweetest roses. I never saw anything like the way your 
colour comes and goes. And why are you so fair, and why is your 
hair so long and golden, and why are your hands so ‘white and tiny?” 
And, quite unconsciously, I tried to take one of her hands in mine. y 

She drew herself up, and her blue eyes had a strange reproachfs 
look, *I am certain" she said, very slowly, *that itis not righ 
of you to speak like that, And you really talk so quickly, that 
cannot follow half of what you say.' 

* You would talk quickly, too," I retorted, *if you were talking 
for the first time in your life.” 

I had been watching her eyes and her ‘lips SO eagerly, that I had 
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never noticed that she was sitting all this time upon the back of a 
beautiful white horse, and that she was robed, almost from head to 
foot, in some soft, whitey-yellowy fleecy stuff Both her round arms 
were bare, and one shoulder quite free. She had a broad girdle of 
plaited golden grass about her waist, and bunches of great yellow lilies 
on her breast and in her hair. I always think of Xoe as I saw her 
then : lithesome, free, and beautiful, in this flowing, clinging garment, 
with one-little hand caressing and restraining her fiery steed, with her 
drooping eyes and faint smile and fleeting blushes, * 

A beautiful subject for a painting or a sculpture! The 
mysterious robe 1n which she was clad, was made of the great 
cocpons of tussar silk that Xoe had noticed clinging to the 
mulberry trees. She had watched the spiders for days working 
at their webs, and had learnt from them how to spin. Zit 
thought he also must go in for clothes, but he made them so 
rudely of deerskins, that, to his great chagrin, the fair Xoe only 
laughed at him for his pains : 


“That is really nice of you” she said, trying to stop laughing, 


-— “and it suits you exactly. Please, don't think me rude. I can't help 


it "—and here she fairly broke down--*! but it does so remind me of 
the fright I made of myself two days after I ran away. I wonder 
if you went down to the river, too, and looked into it, and how long 
you stopped there ? ” 

My conscience pricked me here, and I cried out rather bitterly— 
“ You are really too bad, Xoe !” 

Her voice changed at once, “I am not bad," she answered, “I 
don’t know how to explain it, but a girl never says what she thinks. 
If you want to get on with me, you must not believe a word I say, 
and when I cry and laugh, you must not believe me either. There! 
It is horrible, but ever since yesterday morning, I have felt it to be 
true. I don't know why I should warn you like this--perhaps, because 


N [feel it is good of you and kind of you to take such a world of trouble 


to do what you think I wish, and really you would not look nice in 
tussar silk," 

This mollified me, of course, and as we sat over breakfast, I said, 
'* I hope you did not think I had gone for ever, Xoe: I was afraid 
you would be frightened." 

* Oh dear, no!” she replied with half a pout : “I saw your stick 
directly I came out. I knew you would never leave that; and then— 
I was here too." 


In the above passage we have a good specimen of the art 
with which Mr, Curwen works into his story, not too obtrusively, 
reminiscences of Paradise Lost. It wil be remembered how, 
soon after her creation, Eve lay down to look into the clear, 
smooth lake that seemed another sky :— 


m As I bent down to look, just opposite 


A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 
Bending to look on me ; I started back, 

It started back ; but, pleased, I soon return’d ; 
Pleased, 1t returned as soon with answering looks : 
Of sympathy and love. 


Xoe, and seemingly Zit, too, were guilty of the same weakness 
as Milton's Eve. The stick, so archly referred to by Xoe, was 
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a walking stick which Zit had carved for himself in his lonely 
days, and which had been his only companion until he met Xoe. 
We have not space to dwell longer on the courtship of 
Zit and Xoe, or to tell how Xoe's cruelty and perverseness drove 
him to encounter a big black bear with an aggravating sardonic 
grin, by which he would have been killed had not Xoe come in 
the nick of time and saved his life, He recovered from his - 
faint to find himself lying with his head on her lap, and the 
big black bear lying stone dead beside them. . 
‘Who killed him?" I asked, still bewildered, trying to rise to 


my feet. 
* Be quiet, Zit!” said Xoe very softly. “I killed him, dear. I could 


not help it. I thought he had killed you, Don’t be cross to me now, 
I will never be cross to you again." . a « . «© . . . 

“ Poor thing,” she went on, * How pale you looked! I saw nothing 
but you, and I pushed your big spear right through that horrible beast. 
He fel away, and I have been sitting here with your head in my lap 
ever since, What a dreadful world it is! and all, I know, on my accoun', | 
But I could not help it, and I can't help it, Zit. Do say that I was / 
right and that I could not help it.” —. j 

The author shows much artistic skill in tracing the gradual 
transformation by which the waywardness and liveliness of 
Xoe's *uncertain, coy and hard to please" maidenhood, was 
converted into the mellower grace of a wife and a mother. 
Suffice it to say that she remains equally charming to the end, 
even to the last scene of all, when, as a great-great-grandmother, 
she looks over her husband's shoulder, and gives his white hair 
the loving little pat that always presages a scolding. Enough 
has surely been quoted to show what a pleasure is in store for J 
those who have not yet read this delighful prose idyll.  Yet-the 
story is not one that gains by the process of selection, as it is 
an admirably finished piece of literary work from beginning 
to end, full of delicate humour, lively dialogue, and beautiful 
descriptions of natural scenery. 

The scene of Mr. Curwen’s next book opens in the garden 
of Eden; not in the luxuriant tropical scenery where Zit 
and Xoe loved each other in the morning of the world, but in 
the veritable Garden of Eden as it exists in the present day: 
“a dank, desolate marsh, where the muddy waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates meet together. Here Mr. Hicks, the hero, 
into whose mouth is put the story of Lady Bluebeard, met his 
Eve in the person of Mrs. Fonblanque. She coolly sat down 
on the trunk of the Tree of Good and Evil, which he had just had ~ 
cut down, for the benefit of an uncle who loved such interesting © 
curios. Mrs. Fonblanque and Xoe are about as unlike each - 
other as two women who are both very charming, could possibly 
be. This difference might naturally be expected between two 
persons separated by all the centuries that have rolled away since 
the time when man first appeared on the earth. The heroine of 
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Lady Bluebeard is a typical woman of the nineteenth century, the 
result of many centuries of evolution and culture Although she 
is always witty and often light hearted, her life has been saddened 
.for ever by an unfortunate early marriage, and her modern 
| education and refinement have spread the pale cast of thought 
7^ over her brow. She is past the fist joyousness of youth; her 
experience of life, so far, has been very melanchoty ; and when 
she meets her new lover, sheis wandering rather aimlessly about 
the world, in the vain attempt to escape from bitter memories. 
Nevertheless, like many a lady in real life who has gone through 
a discipline of sorrow, she is very charming, and does much to 
make those around her happy by her vivacity, her unselfish- 
ness, and her gentle sympathy. Her character is beautifully 
drawn, and has the strong individuality that cannot be given to 
a fictitious personage, unless its creator has a touch of genius. 
The love story contained in the novel is so very bare of inci- 


deuts, that it would hardly afford sufficient material for a short. 


story in Beleravia or Temple Bar. It must also be allowed 
that the few incidents of which the plot is composed, are ex- 
tremely unnatural, and that the conclusion is melodramatic. 
Nevertheless, in this long drawn narrative, the character of the 
hero, and still more that of the heroine, are made to unfold them- 
selves clearly to the reader with so much artistic skill that he is 
eutirely fascinated with the book from beginning to end, and, in 
spite of the absence of exciting incidents, the interest never flags, 
This fascination is partly due to the psychological insight of 
the author, and partly to the fact, that Lady Bluebeard contains 
elements of interest not to be found in ordinary novels. The 
leading characters reveal themselves, not so much by what they 
do, as by what they say. They have long discussions on all 
kinds of interesting questions, such as the position of women, 
poetry, painting, heredity, and pessimism. There are also 
three chapters of clevet satire which describe England as seen 
through oriental spectacles, after the manner of Goldsmith's 
Citizen of the World. These discussions, besides familiarising 
us with the speakers, have an interest of theirown. Owing to 
the wit of the dialogue and the suggestiveness and variety of 
the thoughts expressed, Lady Bluebeard may be compared 
with such works as Te Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Guesses 
at Truth, and Landor’s /inmaginary Conversations, and does not 
‘stiffer from the comparison.’ There is yet a third distinct 
pein of interest in Lady Bluebeard, inasmuch as the book is a 
record of the personal observations made by the author in his 
holiday tours, The greater portion of the two volumes gives 
a faithful description of what is to be seen in a voyage from 
Baghdad to Bombay. We have known travellers by this route 
who have taken Lady Bluebeard with them and found it a 
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most admirable guidebook. This might, at first blush, seem to 
be a disparaging remark, did we not remember that Scott's 
Lady of the Lake has been, for nearly a century, a necessary part 
of the equipmtnt of Highland tourists, . 

Mr. Curwen's descriptions of oriental scenery, and of the cities 
of Asia and their inhabitants, are wonderfully animated and - 
picturesque. ,Here, for instance, is an admirable sketch of an 
Arabian town, struck off in a few bold strokes :-— 


*Butnow turn your chair quickly round, Mr. Hicks. What do 
think of that for the Gulf?” 

| am seldom profoundly impressed, but I had certainly never seen 
anything like this. We were steaming rapidly, as I turned, right into 
a huge wall of precipitous volcanic rocks. Suddenly we rounded the 
point, and glided smoothly into a quiet little cove, surrounded on its 
three sides by towering black hills and rugged mountains. The nearest 
hills and crags and peaks to the right and left, looking each one of 
them like an iron-bound fortress dropped sheer and bluff to th 
water's edge. At either extremity a strong fortress scowled fiercely 
down upon us, and a number of smaller forts and watch-towers_and 
galleries seemed to connect the two in a semicircle behind. The shore 
was low and open for a little way in front, and there, between the 
black rocks and the blue sea, nestled a town of white flat-roofed houses. 

We anchored within a cable's length of the Sultan's palace, with 
his blood-red flag still streaming over it. There was not a tree or 
shrub to be seen, But the white houses, the turreted forts, the deep 
blue sea, and the quaint craft with which the little cove was half filled, 
contrasted strangely with the encircling masses of dark rock all around, 
and a sky that was, for a moment before the sun sank, flooded with 
gold and crimson. To enjoy the first view of Muscat properly, you 
should come straight upon it, as we did, from a tedious sea voyage along 
the arid coast of Persia, and you should enter the harbour exactly aa 
the sun is going down. In another moment the sunset guns wefe 
thundering and reverberating among the rocks, and then all was-still, 
except when a deep voice from a mosque-tower, here and there, sum- 
moned the Faithful to prayers, 


The same pen that traced the stern outlines of the picture 
given above, was equally, or, if possible, even more felicitous in 
painting the rich and various colours of the forests of Ceylon, 
of Indian architecture, and of the motley crowds who kept 
holiday at Baroda on the occasion of the Guicowar’s wedding. 
Indeed, it is impossible to read Lady Bluebeard without being 
convinced that Mr. Curwen, if he had chosen to travel through 
Asia and give an account of his journey, might have rivalled 
the author of Hothen. 

Mr Curwen’s last work was Dr. Hermione, published in 1890. It x 
is less closely connected with India than his two previous works 
of fiction. In Zit and Xoe, although, consistently^with the chro 
nology of the story, no geographical names are introduced, the- 
beautiful pictures of tropical scenery are evidently drawn from 
the authors experience of India. The heroine «f Lady 
Bluebeard is an,Anglo-Indian lady, and the narrative conducts 
us by way of the Persian Gulf to Bombay, and subsequently 
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to Baroda, Goa and Ceylon. In Dr. Hermione, although the 


two heroes of the story are officers of the Indian army, the scene 
of the story is laid, first in Cumberland and then in Egypt. 
| Mr. Curwen was a native of the English Lake Country, in 
"which his family had been settled for many generations, In 
the beginning of Dr. Hermione, he returns to the scenes of 
his youth, and paints the lights and shadows of the mountain 
scenery of the lakes with loving fidelity. "Towards the end 
of the novel, the scene is abruptly changed to the northern 
borders of Egypt, where, after a skirmish with the Dervishes, 
the characters pair off with one another to their own satisfaction 
and that of the reader, We can pardon the abruptness of the 
transition, in consideration of the beautiful descriptions of the 
banks of the Nile which it enables the author to give us, 
ere, too, as in Lady Bluebeard, Mr. Curwen is drawing upon 
his own experiences as a traveller. Some time before he wrote 
Dy. Hermione, he had taken a holiday trip up the Nile; and 
tne glowing account of the beauties of that famous river is a 
record of what he then observed. As astory, Dr. Hermione 
is characterised by the same want of incident that distinguishes 
Lady Bluebeard from most novels; and here, again, the paucity 
of incident is almost forgotten, owing to the brightness of the 
dialogue and the descriptive power of the writer. So much is 
said and so little is done, that the work has more of the nature 
of a drama than of a novel, The characters of the chief 
*hersons are revealed by what they say, much more than by 
what they do. They are all interesting sketches, although 
none of them can be considered such a highly finished portrait 
as Mrs. Fonblanque. 
In looking back on Mr. Curwen's three works of fiction, we 
find that they are weakest in their plots. The author does 
not appear to have cared much for probability or consistency 
in the construction of his story. In Zzt and Xoe, the subject 
chosen was such a happy one, tbat a very simple succession 
of incidents was sufficient to supply the thread of the story. 
In Lady Bluebeard and Dr. Hermione there is very little action, 
and the few incidents that are related, do not seem to be very 
naturally connected with each other. Even in minor details 
little attention is paid to minute accuracy. In the descrip- 
ion of a boat adventure in Dr. Hermione, the wind seems 
o be blowing in two opposite directions; but -that, perhaps, 
may be defended, on Virgil's precedent, as a characteristic of 
fictitious storms, On one occasion, when the sea was spread 
before Zit's eyes “in unruffled beauty," he nevertheless relates 
how “laughing and splashing and sparkling just beneath 
my feet, its white spray glistened like rainbows.” Such incon- 
sistencies, however, are but small matters. The greatest of all 
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novelists, in an elaborate description of a storm, made the 
sun set in the east. Such trifling slips, though interesting 
to the curious eritic, have little weight with us, when we try to 
estimate the general merits of a work of fiction, 

Mr. Curwen's literary work ought, moreover, to be judged 
from a different point of view. He was, in reality, more of a 
humourist than of a novelist, although he happened to express 
his humour in the form of fiction. When we call him a hu- 
mourist, we do not use the term as applied'in America to such 
writers as Bill Nye and Artemus Ward, but in the wider and 
nobler sense in which the term is used by Thackeray. To be 
a humourist in this higher sense of the word, requires high 
intellectual gifts, and keen insight into human character, In 
this latter qualification, Mr. Curwen excelled, especially in 
knowledge of the weakness and strength of female pce d 
Xoe, Mrs. Fonblanque, Edith, and Dr. Hermione are rea 
women, very unlike each other, and are all very interesting 
psychological studies. "There is less individuality to be found 
among Mr. Curwen's men. Mr. Hicks, travelling over the world 
in search of intellectual excitement, is a modernised repetition 
of Zit wandering through the primzval forests in which he 
found “so much to see and so much to taste” Dr. Jones, with 
his shrewdness and his kindly nature concealed under a trans- 
parent veil of cynicism, is probably what Mr. Hicks would 
have developed into, if circumstances had confined him, until | 
advanced middle age, in a remote provincial town. Nevertheless,” 
Zit, Mr. Hicks, and Dr. Jones, in spite of the family likeness 
that exists between them, are full of life and very réal—and 
admirably adapted to play their respective parts as contrasts 
to the female characters to whom the author devotes most 
of his attention. 

In the pourtrayal of the various male and female characters 
whom he creates, Mr, Curwen shows a delicate sense of humour, 
and a knowledge of human character, that amply atone for 
any deficiencies in the plots of the stories. His novels, too, are 
as much distinguished by wit as by humour. They are, as we 
have seen, fullof long conversations, which would be weari- 
some to the reader if they were not lightened up by epigram, 
satire, and acute criticism of literature, art, men and manners. 

As a writer of English prose, Mr. Curwen appears at his 
best in descriptive passages. His style is admirable in it 
clearness and freedom from all mannerism and affectation, 
In his pages we find the lonely forests and the populous cities 
of the East described with equal vividness, so that the whole 
scene is conjured up before the imagination of the reader with 
the perfect art by which art is concealed. The simplicity 
and unstudied grace of his style is very unlike the artificial 
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briliancy of that of Sterne, whom he resembles in his subtle 
and rather whimsical humour ; in the skill with which he makes 
the most ordinary situations amusing or pathetic, or both; in 
his fondness for digressions ; in his tendency to relate actual 
experiences of travel in a fictitious setting, and, finally, in the 
` poverty of incident and the very subordinate position of the 
story. But for this difference, we should be almost inclined 
to regard Mr, Curwen as a nineteenth century Anglo-Indian 
Sterne, 

In spite of the chorus of recognition with which the 
reviewers greeted the appearance of his later works, we 
hardly think that Mr. Curwen has yet met with the appre- 
ciation due to his very great literary merits, This is, no doubt, 
partly due to the fact that his latest and best works were 
b produced anonymously. It is only under very exceptional 
‘circumstances that the general public does justice to an anony- 
\mous writer, Further, Mr, Curwen devoted to his journalistic 

profession a large amount of the intellectual energy which he 
might have bestowed on literary work of a higher character, 
and, just when, in spite of these drawbacks, he was esta- 
blishing for himself a high position in the literary world, his 
career was suddenly cut short. As it is, however, he has left 
behind him, in Ziz and Xoe and Lady Bluebeard, two works of 
great originality that will not soon be ailowed to be forgotten, 
and, in the rather barren roll of Anglo-Indian literature, he 

& must assuredly take the very highest rank among those who 
Wave succeeded in throwing the halo of romance and poetry 
over life in the East. 


Art. IV.—HOOGHLY, PAST AND PRESENT. ^ 
L 
«Hooghly under the Portuguese. 


ERY little is known of Hooghly before the Portuguese 
came to settle init. In fact, it had no Separate indepen- 

dent existence as a city ; it was. a lowly outlying village, and 
bore almost the same relation to Sdtgdon,+ which was then in 


its glory, as, by a painful irony of fate, Sátgáon now bears to 
Hooghly. 


But, though it formed a most insignificant part of Sat- 
gáon, still it had a name of its own, and that name it is 
which it has continued to bear, through good and evil report, / 
down to the present time, It is commonly believed that . 
Hooghly is a corruption of Golin, the name by which it was 
known to the Portuguese ; the fact, however, is that Golin was 
a corruption of Hooghly, and not Hooghly a corruption of Golin. 
The name Hooghly was derived from Zog/d, reeds, with which 
the place was for the most part covered ; and, as “oglé easily 
slides into gofé in pronunciation, the Portuguese, finding it 
difficult to pronounce the native name correctly, changed it to 
Golin, Inthe Azz-z-A£bari, which, as is well known, was written 
in 1596 A, D., Abul Fazl calls the place Hugli, whereas in Faria 
Souza's | Asia Portuguesa, which was written some years after- ; 
TEE N a SIRVE Ric em PO E MORE DEN DN 


* This spelling has been accepted by Government, as being fixed by 
historical and literary usage. Dr, Hunter, however, has adopted “ Hugli,” 
which seems to be the more correct spelling. 

* Sátgáon is the Saptagráma of the Pauranik writers, so called from 
* the seven villages" composing it, having been inhabited by seven princely 
Rishis of old, It was the royal emporium of Bengal and was known to 
the early Romans. In the fourteenth century it was taken by the Maho- 
medans and was made the seat of a satrapy, Izzuddin being its first 
Governor. 

Considering its distance from the Imperial capital, it is no wonder that 
the Governors of Sátgáon often rebelled. Even in Akbar's time it had the 
nickname of ''Bulghák-Khánáb," or ‘‘ House of Revolt.’ Sátgáon was 
also a place of great trade. Frederick, who visited it about 1570, states 
thatin it “the merchants gather themselves together for their trade," 
This exactly tallies with the account given in the well-known poem of 
Chandi, written about the same time. But with the dawn of the seventeenth 
century its trade was on the decline, owing to the gradual silting up of the 
river Saraswati, True it is that, in 1630, the author of Jadia Vera described 
it as ' a beautiful town ;" but if De Laét had seen it with his own eyes, 
his description would have been otherwise. The Padishandmah says, 
that in 1632 Satgaon was ‘‘decayed.” In Van Brouche’s Map (1660 A. D.) 
itis called “a village,” and when Blochmann visited it, in 1870, he found 
the name applied to% collection of eleven huts. 

ł Faria ‘Y. Souza, the author of £7 Asta Portuguesa, and other similar 
works, flourished in the first half of the seventeenth century. He was 
not only a historian, but also a poet. 
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wards, it is called Golin.^ In Hughes and Parkers letters, too, 
which are dated December, 1620, the latter name appears, with 
this little difference, that, while in Souza's History there is but 
one Z, in the letters it is spelt with a double Z In the Dutch 
memoir of Brouche;F which was written in 1660, the name 
appears as Oeg/Z, or Hoegli, which approaches nearer to the 
native name than the Golin of the Portuguese. All these 
circumstances plainly show that the name is not an exotic, but 
a plant indigenous to the soil. 

But, though Hooghly does not owe its name to the Portuguese, 
any more than Calcutta } does to the English, still it owes its 
fame to them, Indeed, its rise as a city dates from their settle- 
ment. 'The precise date of this settlement, however, it is 
not easy to determine, All that we can do is to try to fix 

E: probable date. In 1497, the famous Portuguese navigator, 
rasco-de-Gama, sailed round the Cape of Good Hope and landed 
at Calicut, a city on the west coast of India. Before him no 
European had come to India, éy sea, for the purposes of trade, 
Gama returned to his country in 1499. The Portuguese, finding 
the trade profitable, sent out ship after ship, and at length obtained 
land and built forts, With the increase of trade there was also 
increase of dominion: Goa S, Ceylon, Malacca and Ormuz were 
taken in succession. All these conquests were made by 
Alphonso Albuquerque, who might be called the Clive of 
Portuguese India. Albuquerque proved himself a very popu- 

r ruler, so that, when he died at Goa, in 1515, he was 

moaned not more by his countrymen than by the natives. 
It is said that a Portuguese named Samprayo, or Sampayo, 
entered the Ganges with nine vessels in 1537, or 1538, 
A. D., and that he built the fort at Hooghly, the vestiges 
of which are still, visible in the bed of the river. Samprayo 
may have reached the borders of Bengal; but there is no 
reliable evidence to show that he made any settlement at 
Hooghly. Indeed, the scene of his action was Goa, where, by 

. force of arms, he had usurped the office of Chief Governor, His 
rule, however, was of a very short duration. The Home 
Government soon appointed Nunio to supersede him, and the 
result was that he was sent home a close prisoner to Lisbon. 
In 1545, John de Castro was appointed Viceroy: his admin- 
istration ‘was a brilliant success, as that of his predecessor, 


y * In De Laét’s Zzdia Vera, however, it is called Ugelz. 

t Van Brouche was Chief of the Dutch Coromandel Agency from 1658 
to 1664. Blochmann's ZVo/es, appended to Hunters Statistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol I. 

i Kalikata (Calcutta) is mentioned in the poem of Ç%andi, as well as 
in the Azz. 

$ Goa was taken in 1510, Rennell's Memoir, p. 33. 
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the infa mous Souza, had been a sad failure. During his rule tbe 
Portug uese Settlements in India “ touched the highest point of 
all their greatness,” Adverting to this fact, the popular poet 
of Portugal, Camoens,* thus exultingly sings :— 
 O'er Indus’s banks, o'er Ganges’ smiling vales, > 
No more the hind his plunder'd field bewails : : 
Oter every field, oh Peace! thy blossoms glow, 
The golden blossoms of thy olive bough ; 
Firm based on Wisdom’s laws great Gastro crowns, 
And the wide East the Lusian Empire owns,” 

But poets are always given to exaggeration, and the author of 
the Lusia is not an exception. If his glowing description were 
taken to be literally true, it would follow that the Portuguese 
India of his time covered a very large area, including the whole 
of the Gangetic valley. But history gives the lie direct to such 
an inference. India was then ruled over by the great Akb 
whose empire extended from Attock on the one side to-Cuttakk 
on the other. In point of fact, the Portuguese possessions lay 
principally along the coast ; and this is all that appears from 
Souza's account, who, in an ecstasy of patriotic zeal, boasted that 
his country's empire in the East stretched from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the frontier of China, and comprehended a coast 
of r2000 miles in extent. In 1569, three Portuguese mission- 
aries, of whom Aquaviva, the, Pádri Radalf of Abul Fazl, was 
one, arrived at Akbar's Court, the Great Mogul having expressed 
a desire to learn something of the Christian religion, 

As yet Hooghly had not risen from obscurity. In the wol" 
known Chondi, which, as its colophon shows, was completeg'ín 
1499t, Saka era, corresponding to 1577 A.D., the poet, Kabikan- 
kana, does not make. mention of it, though he notices Halisahar 
and Gorifa (Gouripur>, which are situated opposite to it, on the 
other side of the river. As for Sátgáon, he makes too much of it, 
and the sacred Tribeni also comes iu for its due share ; but even 
the name of Hooghly is not to be found in the whole poem, If 
the Portuguese had at that time had their settlement at the place, 
the poet would not have left the matter unnoticed, more especially 
when he vents his spleen against what he terms * Feringir-desa,” 
which he places lower down the Ganges, on the “ Hijlee Route.” 





5 Camoens cameto India in 1553. He composed the Lusiad in Macao, 
whither he had been banished for having written a satire on his countrymen 
in India, He was afterwards recalled from exile and returned to Lisbdn 
in +569. His grand Epic, for which he has got the cognomen of ‘th 
Lusttanian Homer,” was dedicated to King Sevastian, and appeared in 1572 
It has been rendered into English by both Sir R. Fanshawe and William 
Julius Meikle. The port died in 1579 

t The couplet referred to runs thus :— e 


"apto FA RA cay bpm after | 
oe fata fea Ùs xaa afvi 
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But there is no doubt that they had established themselves at 
Hooghly at least twenty years before the close of the sixteenth 
century, The author of the Azz states, thate the Feringis * 

_ (meaning of course the Portuguese) were in possession of 

~ Hooghly and Sátgáon, and that the latter alone paid the revenue. 
The well-known traveller, Ralph Fitch, who visited Hooghly, 
in 1585, described it as the “chief keep of thé Portuguese." 
It would also appear that the great military revolt of 1580 
found them in powér at Hooghly. Mir Nazát, who was attached 
to the Imperial cause, on being defeated by the Afghan chief, 
Qutlu Khan, near Solimábád, a town on the left bank of the river 
Damoodar, south-east of Burdwan, fled to the Portuguese Go- 
vernor of that settlement], whom the MSS of the Akbarnamah 
called Zazzab Dar Feringi, or Partab Feringt, This hybrid 
name shows that the officer was either a convert, or an offspring 

D a Hindoo woman by a Portuguese. In view of all these 
facts and circumstances, it would not be wide of the mark to 
place the Portuguese settlement in Hooghly in the seventh 
decade of the sixteenth century, at the latest. 

The Portugese had come out to India as traders; but it was 
not long before they found the necessity of making territorial 
acquisitions, Fortunately for them, the celebrated Albuquerque 
was atthe head of their Indian affairs. He was a remarkable 
man, and united in himself the valour of a soldier with the 
wisdom of a statesman. He conquered place after place, and 

aid the foundations of that Empire the fame of which attracted 
other European nations to the far East. Goa was established 
as “he seat of the Viceroy, and from Goa, as the base of 
operations, other conquests were made. While their affairs 
were thus looking up, the Portuguese entered Bengal and made 
their settlement at Hooghly. This was done with the permission 
of the Mogul Governor who then ruled the Province. A factory 
was built, and an Agent was placed in charge of it. 

Sátgáon had not yet fallen, but was on its decline, though 
it was still the centre of commerce. The Portuguese of Hooghly 
tried to divert-its trade to their own settlement, and in this they 
succeeded to a considerablc extent, more especially as river com- 
munication with Sátgáon was becoming difficult, owing to the 








.* The word Firingi comes from the French ‘Franc,’ through the Arabs 
&nd the Persians, who pronounced it Ferang. When the Spaniards and the 

ortuguese first came to India, they were called Firáng, and the error was 
rever after rectified. Itis now used to indicate the mixed descendants 
of Europeans. In the Vidyasundara of Bhárat Chundra, Firingi stands for 
the Portuguese and the Farásh for the French, Dr. Rajendra Lala’s 
indo-Aryans, Vol. 11, p 203, Note. In the present day the Hindus call 
the English J/zere7, the French Fardshz, the Portuguese Portiukes, the 
Danes Dinamdr, We Dutch Olandij, the Germans EVlaméir &c. 

+ Vide Blochmann's 4474, p. 440. 
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gradual silting up of the river Saraswati. This successful 
attempt on their part excited the jealousy of the Mogul officers 
at Satgaon, who began to throw obstacles iu their way. But 
the Portuguese were not slow in taking steps to ensure their - 
safety. They built a fort. and strongly fortified the place. It 
does not appear who the first Portuguese Governor of Hooghly 
was; but. whóever he was, he derived his authority directly 
from the Government at Goa. In fact, he bore almost the same 
relation to the latter Government as the Governor of French 
Chandernagore * does to the Government at Pondicherry. 
Hooghly went on prospering, and large numbers came both from 
the mother country and from Goa. As yet the place had no 
regular Church to pray in, This was felt to be a desideratum, 
but the want did not remain long a want. Before the close of 
the sixteenth century a splendid Church, with a beautiful Con- 
vent attached to it, had been built, The Church was blown u 
in the siege of 1632; but it was rebuilt in 1660. The inscriptio: 
on its keystone gives the date of the first and original building 
In course of time the Portuguese became very powerful a; 
Hooghly. Though nominally subject to the Great Mogul oi 
Delhi, they were really the lords of the land. They used to pay 
some revenue, it is true ; but the payment was not regular. 
Now and then the Provincial Governor raised an outcry 
against them ; but he was soon bribed into silence. Many con 
verts were made to the Roman Catholic religion, not so much 
by persuasion as by force ; but after they had been so converte 
they were, it would appear, not left in the lurch. Great pai 
was taken to improve their condition, and it is in evidenced 
that some of them filled important posts. Nay, there was one 
who rose so high as to become the Chief of the settlement. 

So long as Akbar was on the throñe of Delhi, the Portuguese 
fared well at Hooghly. A wise ruler as he was, be did not 
deem it prudent to harass them, as the country had benefited 
much by their trade. In fact, the turbulent Afghans had kept 
him o very busy. that he hardly found time to look to other 
matters, Certain it is that, with the fall of Daud, in 1575, the 
Afghan supremacy in Bengal had come to an end ; but the 
storm had not yet subsided; it continued blowing on till some 
time after the close of the sixteenth century, when it died away. 
In 1599 they sustained a signal defeat at the hands of the 
Ambar Chief, Raja Mán Sing, who crippled their powers an 
resources, 

Akbar died ín 1605, and was succeeded by his son Salim, who 
ascended the throne with the title of Jehangir. Protápáditya, 


* Properly Chasdonnagore, so called, from the place having once abound- 
ed in sandalwood. Itis stated in the Khdtéshvangsavald, that Rudra, the 
most pious of the Nadia Rajas, procured sandal-wood from the vicinity of 
Hooghly. 
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the powerful ruler of the Sunderbuns, having refused to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of the Emperor, Man Sing was 
ordered to “biing him in subjection.” That valiant Rajput 

Ron was the first General of his time, hastened to Bengal 
and attacked Jessore, the capital of Protápáditya. The 
battle raged loud and long, but at last véctory * sided 
with the Imperialists. The hero of the Sunderbuns, who 
had fought with the greatest gallantry, was at last made 
a prisoner, and while he was being taken to the Imperial 
capital, he died on the way at Benares. But troubles in Bengal 
did not cease with his death. The Portuguese pirates 
renewed their incursions into East Bengal with redoubled 

| energy, under the leadership of one Sevastian Gonzales, and 
many were the reverses which the Mogul army sustained at 

| heir hands. The Portuguese of Hooghly, however, kept them- 
selves quite aloof from this struggle ; they did not take part with 
the one side or the other. Their main object was trade, and to 
trade they principally directed their attention, not taking much 
thought of the questionable doings of their countrymen in 
East Bengal. 

These doings raised such an alarm in the land that the 
seat of Government was removed from Rajmahal to Dacca. 
This was done when Islam Khan was Governor of Bengal. 
The well-known Khan certainly kept the Portuguese under 
check and control, but he did not succeed in conquering them. 

| “He died in 1613 and was succeeded by Kasim Khan, who was 
anything but an energetic ruler. The next Governor, however, 
Ibrahim Khan, was a different man altogether. He was not 
only a first-rate soldier, but also a first-rate administrator. 
Through the benignant influence of his rule the country smiled 
with peace and prosperity. But soon a change came over it, 
which, however, was owing to a cause over which he had no 
control. 

Jehangir was undeniably a good man, but his goodness degen- 
erated into a fault As Sir Thomas Roe says of him, “ he is of 
so good a disposition that he suffers all men to govern, which is 

' worse than being ill" But, in the matter of governing him, 
| mone approached his favourite wife, the far-famed Nur 
(Jehan. In fact, he was a mere puppet in her hands. Among 
‘the sons of the Emperor, Khurrum (afterwards Shah Jehan) 
was undoubtedly the fittest ; but, in spite of his superior worth 
‘and ability, he was not liked by Nur Jehan. The latter 
favoured the fourth son, Shahryár, to whom her only daughter 

by her frst husband had been married ; and it was but natural 


——————— ——— ——— T —— 

* The conquest of Jessore (Jasahara) by Man Sing has been graphically 
saan by Bharat Chandra in a well-known poem which bears the namq 
Qi the victor, 
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that she should be anxious to have him nominated successor 
to the throne, The consequence was that Khurrum raised 
the standard of revolt in 1621, He marched against Delhi, but, , 
was soon defeated by the Imperial army. On being pursued, 
he fled into Bengal and stationed himself at Burdwan, 
While at this place, he was waited upon by the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly, Michael Rodriguez, whom he received 
with the greatest kindness, The Prince promised him rich 
rewards, if he would help him with some pieces of artillery and a 
detachment of European soldiers. But the Governor declined 
the offer, lest, by accepting it, he should incur the displeasure of 
his father, the Emperor. The Prince’s feelings were sorely 
wounded, and it is very probable that he secretly vowed ven- 
gence, But, though he did not get any assistance from the 
Portuguese, he, with the means and resources at his command 
engaged the Mogul Governor on the banks of the Ganges, who 
after having performed many feats of valour, fell fightirig—eff 
the field of battle. Victory smiled on the Prince, and he 
became the Lord of Bengal in 1622. But, after he had held it 
for two years, fortune again frowned upon him. He was 
defeated by the Imperialists, and, on his asking pardon from his 
father, he was forgiven. 

Jehangir died in 1627, and was succeeded by Shah Jehan. 
Kasim Khan, a favourite of the new Emperor, was appointed 
tothe Government of Bengal early in the next year. The 
principal event during his viceroyalty was the siege and capture 
of Hooghly. The Portuguese might have forgotten all 
about.the offence which their Governory Michael Rodriguez, 
had given to Shah Jehan in 1621; but Shah Jehan him- 
self, it would seem, had not let the matter pass out of 
his mind, and, now that he was in a position to make them 
feel the weight of his displeasure, he was on the look-out for 
an opportunity totake action against them. Accordingly, he 
directed Kasim Khan to keep a'/ sharp eye upon them, and 
to inform him of their doings if they acted arbitrarily or 
unjustly. For two full years the wary Viceroy watched them 
with the greatest attention, and, having obtained sufficient 
informatíon in the matter, he preferred a, complaint against 
them tothe Emperor. The principal charges were, that they had , 
converted many natives to Christianity by force, and fortified] 
their settlement without permission. There were also some 
minor counts, as, for instance, their having levied tolls on the 
boats which passed by their factory, and drawn off all the 
trade from Sátgáon. Shah Jehan, who was only seeking for 
a specious plea, to give vent to his displeasure, ordered Kasim 
Khan: at once to turn the Portuguese out of Bengal, But 
the Governor knew very well that the order could not be 
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carried out with the same promptitude with which it had been 
given. Hooghly was strongly fortified, and the garrison which 
defended it, was pretty considerable, The place* could 
C not be attacked from the side of the river, as there were 
many well-equipped vessels always ready to serve as a strong 
bulwark to it. The fort, besides being well-4ounded, was 
surrounded by a deep moat which never became dry. Great 
preparations had tlrerefore to be made before such a place 
could be attacked with any chance of success. But Kasim 
was equal to the occasion, and he had a worthy co-adjutor in 
his brave son, Enayet-Ullah, whose soldierly qualities were of 
a very high order. A large corps was sent from Dacca, under 
Enayet, with Allah Yar as the second in command, while a 
mall detachment was despatched, under Khwajah Shere, from 
“Nother quarter, . 
(On the 11th June, 1632, the Mogul Army besieged Hooghly. 
The Portuguese had written to the Government at Goa for 
reinforcements ; but as yet none had arrived. In fact, no 
 succour ever came, though the siege lasted fora pretty long 
time, "The Portuguese, in their despair, endeavoured to escape 
by means of boats down the river ; but all their efforts in that 
direction were baffled by Khwajah Shere, who guarded the 
river at Sreerampur, where he had constructed a bridge of 
boats with a view to cutting off their retreat. The besieged 
held out for three entire months, when the Mogul soldiers 


“Shcceeded in laying dry the ditch in front of the Church, 


dugsa mine, and blew up a portion of the town. Hooghly 
was taken on the roth September. The loss on the side of 
the Portuguese was immense: out of 64 large vessels, 57 grabs 
and 200 sloops which were anchored cpposite the town, only 
one grab and two sloops made their escape. The captain of 
the largest vessel, on which were embarked 2,000 men, women 
and children, with all their goods and valuables, rather than 
yield to the Musalmans, set fire to the magazine and blew them 
up; and many other vessels followed his desperate example. 
Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4.400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives, 
whom the Portuguese had in their power, were liberated. A 
thousand Musalmans died as martyrs for their religion. Thus 
fell Hooghly, and with its fall the Portuguese bade a final 






* Bruton, a traveller in 1632, describes Hooghly as “an island made 
the Ganges, having several thousand Portuguese Christians in it.’ A 
wiiter in Stewarts Descriptive Catalogue, represents Hooghly as being 
“protected en one side by a river, and on the other three, by a deep ditch 
which was filled by the tide.” a 
t Blochnann’s 4772 i-Akkari, vol, 1, p. 499. See alsa Stewart's account 
in his History of Bengal, 
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farewell to Bengal, so far as their commerce was concerned. 
Three days after the fall, the Governor, Kasim Khan, who 
had brought it about, departed this world. N 
Hooghly, having thus fallen into the hands of the Mogulss- 
was made the royal port in Bengal All the public offices 
and records*were removed thither from Sátgáon, which soon 
sank into insignificance. A Fouzdar was appointed from 
Court, who had considerable powers given him. He, it would 
appear, was the head of the Police, and also exercised jurisdic- 
tion in criminal cases] The Fouzdar at first held his office 
subject to the Governor of the Province, but in process of 
time he was made independent of him. It was the Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khan who again reduced him to his former 
subordinate position. The pay of the Fouzdar was at one S d 
very high, but it was afterwards reduced to Rs. 32,000 a ye 
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t The Feusdar was the Chief Police Officer and Judge of all crimes 
not capital; the Aowal, the Head Constable of the town, was subordinate 
to him. The Nazim, as Supreme Magistrate, presided at the trial- of 
capital offenders, — Field's Regulations, p. 135. 


ART. V.—DISTRICT BOARDS AND COUNTY 
. COUNCILS. 


T is not intended to institute any elaborate: comparison 
between these two sets of bodies, as, though I have 
practical experiente of the one, my knowledge of the other is 
purely academic, or derived from books. My object is to state 
their respective powers and functions, and especially to examine 
their sources of income, with a view to showing that, as com- 
pared with the starveling District Boards of Bengal, the County 
Councils of England and Wales are rolling in wealth, True it 
is that County Councils have more to do with their money ; but, 
area for area, population for population, and work for work, 
E are surpassing rich as compared with District Boards, 
istrict Boards cannot do very much with their present slender 
resources, and it is therefore desirable to consider whether and 
how these resources could be increased, and what modes of in- 
creasing them, would be least objectionable and unpalatable to 
the tax-paying community. The opportunity may also be taken 
of saying something regarding certain of the Administrative 
Departments which have been made over to District Boards. 
For the above purposes, it will be most convenient to give 
: figures and information in a concrete form, and I take the 
| District Board of Mymensing in Eastern Bengal, for which 1 
| have the figures for the last official year ended 31st March 1892. 
The area of the Mymensing District is 6,332 square miles, 
with a population of 3,472,186 persons, or about the popula- 
tion of Scotland. There are five Local Boards for the five 
Sub-divisions of the district, It is not necessary for the 
purposes of this article to describe at length the consti- 
tution of District Boards, the qualifications of electors, and 
soon. Full details will be found in the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act III, 1885, D. C. The Lieutenant-Governor fixes the 
number ofmembers. Half the members of the District Board 
are appointed by Government, and half are elected by the Local 
Boards. The Chairman of the District Board is appointed by 
Government ; but the Lieutenant-Governor may direct that he 
be elected by the members of such Board from among their 
own number, subject to his approval. The Vice-Chairman of 
the District Board, and the Chairmen of Local Boards, are 
elected. 
In*1891.02 the Mymensing District Board consisted of 
24 members, including the Chairman. The average attendance 
at each meeting was 11'7, the attendance of the official members 
having improved, while that of the non-official members fell off 


* 


j 
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slightly. Several of the non-official members were absent from 
six consecutive meetings, and thereby rendered themselves 
liable to removal under sec. 18 (c) of the Act. Out of 24 
members of the District Board, including the Magistrate- 
Chairman, 4 are Government servants, 8 zemindars or zemin- 
dars servants, and I2 pleaders. Thus the pleader element is 
$0 per cent. of the Board. Qut of 65 members of Local Boards, 
6 are Government servants, 30 zemindars or zemindars' servants, 
and 22 pleaders and Mukhtars, But even here the legal element 
really preponderates over the landed interest, as the pledders 
and Mukhtars are all at the Sub-divisional head-quarters, and can 
attend meetings more conveniently than the zemindars, many 
of whom live at considerable distances in the interior, 

The available fund for expenditure is called the “ District 
Fund," and consists, broadly speaking, of one-half the cess 
collected under the Cess Act of 1880. This half is called the, 
Road Cess as opposed to the Public Works Cess, which goés-to’ 
the credit of Provincial Revenues. The receipts from pounds 
and ferries have also been made over to District Boards. To 
these sources may be added fines inflicted under the Act, and 
receipts in respect of any schools, dispensaries, tramways, or 
other works placed under the control and administration of a 
District Board, The following branches of Administration 
have been made over to District Boards: Pounds, Education, 
Medical, Public Works (to which Civil Buildings have been 
recently added in a great part of the Province , Sanitation,” 
Vaccination, Census, Famine Relief, and Miscellaneous. Undér 
the head of * Miscellaneous," the Board has power to establish 
staying bungalows and serais, to offer rewards for the destruction 
of noxious animals, to hold fairs and exhibitions of agricultural 
and industrial products, and also to undertake and carry out 
any other local work likely to promote the health, comfort, 
or convenience of the public. 

The net income from Road Cess in Mymensing amounted to 
Rx.17,400* in 1891-92, against Rx. 15,827 in the preceding 
year, the increase being due to revaluation of estates under 
the Cess Act. The receipts from Pounds amounted to Rx, 
3,927, against Rx. 4,209 in the preceding year; those from 
Ferries to Rx. 1,444, against Rx. 1,067. The total receipts 
for the year amounted to Rx. 26,849, in addition to an opening { 
balance of Rx. 5,627. The total expenditure was, in round 
figures, Rx. 30,000. During the last two years the net income 
of the Board has increased by Rx. 3,000. 





* The symbol Rx. is used to denote tens of rupees, and has been used 
in English blue-booRs as the equivalent of pounds sterling. If the rupee 
goes dawn a little more, it wil have to be taken as the equivalent of ten 
shillings sterling, 
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There can hardly be said to exist any actual division of 
authority between the District Board and the Local Boards sub- 
ordinate to it. The latter are merely the agents ®f the former, 

« and administer such departments, and expend such funds, 
“within Local Board areas, as the District Board may assign to 
them. Moreover, they perform these duties under the general 
orders and. control of the District Board. In paragraph 9 of the 
Government Resolution on the District Board’s Report for 
1890-91, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked that, speaking gener- 
ally, he wished the Local Boards to be treated in a liberal manner, 
and given as extensive powers as circumstances in each case 
appeared to render possible. It seems to be the general opinion 
that in small districts Local Boards are not required, and that it 
is a waste of money to have them, The funds which the District 
oard has to allot to them are extremely small, and can be just 

as well spent by the District Board itself, Moreover, the elimi- 
nation of Local Boards in such cases is a positive economy, as 
thereby a good deal of money is saved, which would otherwise 
have to be spent on Local Board offices, furniture and establish- 
ments, Then, two-thirds of the members of Local Boards are elec- 
ted, and the cost and trouble connected with elections are not in- 
considerable, The requirements in the way of preparing registers 
of voters, publishing copies and notices, and sezazug special inti- 
mations to each elector, are probably more elaborate than similar 

. rules in any country in the world, and would astonish the admi- 
-"Éistrators of more advanced countries. The notices calling for 
nominations of candidates are to be published a every village in 
the Thana! In spite of this ocean of notices, elections not unfre- 
quently fail, as less than ten per cent. of the registered voters 
appear. If, apart from educational requirements, a District Board 
cannot afford to give its Local Boards Rx. 1,000 apiece for roads 
and water-supply, it would be better and more economical to do 
away with the Local Boards, unless it is considered worth while 
to retain them for the management of the Education Grant only, 
At the same time there need be no sacrifice of decentralization, 
as Unions can be formed. One of the reasons why Unions have 
not yet been formed is, that there are not sufficient funds for 
the Local Boards, much less for any smaller bodies. Some 
officers are of opinion that, by beginning with District Boards, 
à beginning was made at the wrong end : that it would have been 
etter to begin with the unit of the Union, and work up to the 
NS Board, Atany rate Unions would require no separate 
paid establishment for the expenditure of the sums made over 
to them. , Unions must come sooner or later; it is only a ques- 


tion of providing funds. Little can be done in the way of : 


village sanitation until they have been formed. ' I do not over- 
estimate the quality of the material likely to be available for 





too many new roads without keeping the old ones in repair; 
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the constitution of Union Committees ; but what is wanted 
are some local or village agencies for making known to 
the people the'policy of Government and higher local bodies, 
and for giving effect to such policy. It will generally be the | 
case that some pleader, doctor, schoolmaster or Government 
servant at thesSub-divisional or Sudder station, has been born 
and received his early education in the Union, and this fact 
alone will be a link between the remote Mofussil and the “light 
and leading " of the country. On the whole, I think that these 
Unions may, on the principle of self-interest, be trustéd to 
carry out small works of improvement from which they will 
immediately benefit, and that the existence of dola-dolees, or 
party spirit, will be a wholesome check on the waste or misuse 
of the funds made over to them, especially if those funds are 
locally raised. The experiment of forming Unions should b 
tried, not wholesale, but tentatively, and with intelligent cautior 
In districts of enormous area such as Mymensing, I: 
Boards are necessary, and are extremely useful agents. T 
have under their charge Education, Roads, Pounds, Ferries 
excavation of tanks and wells, Most of the sickness in 
district is due to bad water-supply, and the Local Boards wor 
do well for some years to come to spend all their funds on t 
improvement of tanks and construction of wells, as they c 
do more good in this than in any other way. As to roads, ! 
public ways which are not on the District Board list, a 
supposed to be under the control of Local Boards. Roads are 
divided into roads and tracks, that is, fair weather tracks on which 
the jungle is cut and the boundaries are nicked out, but no earth- 
work is done. Local Boards are very useful pioneers of the 
District Board in opening out new lines ; but they cannot always 
be trusted to construct new roads. The Circular No. 240 of the 
21st January 1891, which prohibits a Local Board from commenc- 
ing any new line of road uuless it is first seen and approved of 
by the District Engineer, has been more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. Local Boards have a tendency to make 


and, having very scanty funds, they do not leave sufficient 
waterway. 

As to pounds and ferries, it would, perhaps, be better to take 
their administration away from the District Board, and restore 
it to the Magistrate. It can hardly be said that they are a£ 
present administered in the interests of the people. Many 
matters connected with them must eventually come before the 
Magistrate ; and the dual, or rather triple control of Magistrate, 
District Board, and Local Board is not conducive to good 
administration or productive of the best results, The manage- 
ment of Pounds and Ferries demands administrative experience, 
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which non-official Chairmen cannot be expected to possess. It 
is probable that extortion and other malpiactices by Pound and 
Ferry farmers are now more prevalent than at any previous period. 
erhaps Local Boards are somewhat disposed to wink at, or 
deal leniently with, offences the punishment of which may lead 
to a reduction of revenue, There is an.idea that any increase 
in the pound and ferry receipts goes to swetl the amount 
available for education. This is an erroneous idea, The 
pound and ferry receipts were made over to District Boards, 
as they approximately represented the amount which Go- 
vernment had been hitherto spending on education, In 
some cases additional provincial grants were given to make 
up the amount, Now pound and ferry receipts are, like 
all other receipts, credited to the District fund, andthe Board 
“Yay spend those receipts as they please, provided they do 
not spend Jess on education than the amount which Govern- 
thent had. been spending. A great deal of extortion goes 
on at ferries, and complaints are, for obvious reasons, rare 
Owners of tea gardens and importers of labour know how bodies 
of coolies are often kept in mid-stream until they have dis- 
gorged four, or even eight, annas apiece, the proper fare being 
two pice or one anna. It would ruin these men to walk back 30 
miles to head. quarters and complain. District Boards are some- 
times averse to bridging a river, as they thereby lose the ferry 
income, It would be a good thing if the Government were to 
J;ermit them to levy a toll, until such time as the cost of the 
bridge were recouped. Granted that a toll is an evil, still it is a 
very inuch smaller evil than the evils connected with ferries. 

I. A bridge means a safe, convenient, and speedy crossing, 
in place of an unsafe, inconvenient, and tedious 
crossing ; and that, perhaps, after being kept waiting 
on the bank for two or three hours, 

2. It obviates the necessity of taking the bullocks out, 
and unloading and reloading carts. 

3. There is far less chance of oppression or exaction, 

4. Carts cannot well be delayed, 

5. A traveller pays for going by train from one place to 
another, that is, for quicker and more convenient 
travelling. The principle of a tollis just the same. 

, Ask any trader or cultivator which he would prefer, a free 
6: ora toll-bridge, and there can be no doubt about his 

answer. Much more: would he prefer the toll-bridge, when he 

pays less for crossing than he has been paying at the ferry, 

[t sometimes happens that a Zemindar obstructs the erection 
of a rest-house on the bank of a ferry. Such obstruction is 
of course utterly illegal, as the acquisition of a ferry means the 
acquisition of such amount of land on either bank as is necessary 


| 
| | 
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for all the purposes incidental to a ferry. Then, owing to 
changes in the course of the stream, erosion, formation of churs 
or otherwise, it is often necessary to change the exact site of 
a ferry, This involves making a diversion from the main 
road to the ferry starting-point, over land belonging to soms.. 
proprietor. It is, of course, not necessary to acquire land in 
such a case. «The way is what is called in the law of easements 
-a way of necessity ; all that the owner of the servient tenement 
(the land) can demand, is that the owner of the dominant 
tenement shall set out the way in a reasonable and convenient 
manner. It is probably the experience of most Magistrates 
that unreasonable obstruction and unreasonable claims are 
. more likely to occur when the Chairman of a Local Board is 
a non-official, and not the Sub-divisional officer, 

As to pounds, the evils of the farming system are-too wells 
known to require any elaborate demonstration. There is littfe 
or no shelter for the cattle ; the enclosure is often a slough of 
mud ; the cattle are notoriousiy starved, though the full feedifig 
charges are always taken ; and, lastly, there is a regular 
system of toutiug, by which two pice, or an anna, a head is given 
to cowherd lads and otbers who bring in cattle. Then there 
is the pernicious system of compounding or paying the farmera 
lump annual sum, When once this has.been paid, the owner of 
cattle has no further incentive to keep them from trespassing ; 
no matter how often they are impounded, the farmer takes no 
further payment. The farmers are men of straw, whose only. . 
object is to make as much as possible during their tenure of tlie 
pound ; they are strangers to the village, and have no^perma- 
nent interest in it, and no sympathy for the villagers. "There 
are even graver evils, which sometimes come to the notice of the 
Magistrate. Stolen cattle are taken to distant pounds, and their 
ultimate disposal is facililated by the unscrupulous greed of 
the farmers for any and every sort of gain. A multiplicity of 
pounds is 27m facie a benefit to an agricultural community ; 
and, but for the farming system, such extension might be viewed 
without dismay. The accessibility of pounds tends to lessen 
the number of those fictitious cattle-rescue cases, than which 
(though made over to the least experienced Magistrates) no 
cases are more difficult to try. The fact of damage is proba- 
bly true, but it is absurd to suppose that there has always been 
a bond fide intention or attempt to impound in a pound perhap 
seven or eight miles away, The case is brought in the fami- 
liar and stereotyped groove, because the parties have not agreed 
as to the conpensation to be paid for the damage. The lessees 
of háts, where cattle are sold, are sometimes in collueion with 
pound farmers.» lf there were Unions of villages, or groups of 
villages, pounds might be made over to them. But, as there are 
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no unions at present, their management might be made over to 
Chokidari Punchayats, These Punchayats have recently been 
shorn of some of their powers ; and, both for that reason, and on 
the more general ground that the villagers may reasonably expect 
to receive some sort of guid pro quo for supporting a local police 


^or village watch, the proceeds of the pound should be given to 


the punchayat to spend in the village itself. This would make 
the system popular, and at the same time obviate the evils which 
now arise from the keen and unhealthy competition among men 
of straw, who have no abiding interest in the village, Under 
the 'punchayats the touting system would collapse forthwith ; 
the persons who had a right to impound in that particular pound 
would be known to the punchyat, and the releasers would also 
be known. ‘There would be some serious attempt to protect 


od cattle from the inclemencies of the weather, and 


attle would not be literally starved. Village opinion and in- 
dignation would have some effect on the punchayat : it has none 
ón-an outsider. Of course, the evils I have spoken of may be 
mitigated by supervision and inspection ; but the system is 
unsound, and not contemplated by the Act, and no amount of 
supervision can altogether remove the evils. 

It has been proposed to appoint special Inspectors of Pounds, 
but, as has been remarked, District Board incomes are so small, 
that the object is, or should be, to reduce and not increase the 
percentage spent on establishment. Pounds used to be looked 
after by the Police, and the rules framed by Goverment, dated 
20th December 1879, are still in force. The Police, however, 
seém to have abdicated their functions of control, and their supe- 
rior officers do not encourage their looking after any work which 
is not purely Police work. Ido not think the abolition of the 
farming system would lead to any ultimate loss of revenue. 
From the following comparative statement, it will be seen that 
in the district of Mymensing there is ooy one pound for every 
29 square miles .— 
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The number of Pounds has been increased up to the greatest 


‘limit compatible with safety, and possibly beyond it. A large 


portion of the area of the district is jungle or forest, If the 
farming system were abolished, the number of pounds might, 
perhaps, be doubled without leading to the malpractices which 


are at present rife, ; 
I 
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Those who advocate giving greater freedom and power to 
Local Boards, urge that Local Boards do not administer 
any thing solely or separately; that it is the duty of the 
District Board to supervise, while giving the management of 
details to Local Boards. But an aggregate of details means...» 
administration, and if details are mismanaged or mal-adminis¢¥ 
tered, the whole machine goes out of order. Things have to 
be done twice, and valuable time is lost. Weare bound to 
administer the different branches of the administration in the 
interests of the people, and in such a way as will most conduce 
to their well-being and happiness. Bearing this princifle in 
mind, the administration of pounds and ferries might, with 
advantage be restored to the Police and the Magistrate. Cer- 
tainly all well-informed natives, living in the “interior of dis- 
tricts, will bear out my assertion, that at no previous period has 
there been so much extortion and oppression as are noy 
practised under the pound and ferry-farming system, ^w | 

The total expenditure on education in the Mymensing District 
during 1891-92 was Rx. 4,6685. The District is backward in 
education, and about one-half of it (principally the Tamalpnr 
and Netrakona Sub-divisions) very backward. The num- 
ber of Primary Schools advanced from 979 to 1,062, and the 
number of pupils attending them from 23,336 to 25,696. Girls’ 
Schools rose from 165 to 231, and the number of girls attending 
them from 2,390 to 3,349. The number of pupils belonging to 
aboriginal tribes was only 498 agaiust 450 in the previous year. 
The percentage of boys of a school-going age who axé 
actually at school, is only 15:2, The expenditure-‘on 
Middle Schools, and especially on Middle English schools, 
steadily rises, while that on primary education remains 
stationary. There is not so much keenness in favour of pri- 
mary education ; the children of the gentleman classes do not 
need them, as they can always begin their education in the 
lowest class of a Middle Vernacular School The following 
table shows the great diversity in the amounts spent by differ- 
ent District Boards on education :— 


Percentage of expenditure to total income 
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The Act fixes no maximum for expenditure on education. 
If I am not mistaken, the Rajshahye District Board spends 
nearly a quarter of its income on education. In Mymensiug 
the expenditure on Middle Schools has increased, from Rx. 783 
in 1887-88 to Rx, 1,178 in 1891-92; while that on primary 

ducation has remained stationary. 

"As to rural sanitation, it is not easy for District Boards to 
effect any marked improvement with the funds *t their dis- 
posal. The best way to improve sanitation in districts such 
as Mymensing, is to excavate or re-excavate tanks; to open 
out the silted-up mouths of khals ; to let in the pure water of 
the Brahmaputra and other large rivers ; ; to prohibit cultivation 
of the beds and sides of khals, and generally to prevent their 
pollution, The clearance of khals facilitates navigation, at 
the same time that it improves sanitation, Very little has 

een done in the district towards improving water-communi- 
cations and facilitating river-borne traffic. There is no matter 
ir, which public interests have been more neglected, than in 
thé absence of any administration. over public navigable 
rivers. The rights of towing. mooring, and footway have not 
been enforced ; “and it is piteous to see boatmen having to 
pole along slowly, or having again and again to get into th 
water and tow waist-deep, because of the absence of a Lavine. 
path, jungle, or other obstructions on the bank. The value 
of the time now lost in the transit of goods must amount to 
lacs of rupees. Trees fall in and form dangerous snags, on 
which rice and jute boats are often wrecked and go down. 

he State seems to have abdicated its administration of public 
wafers since the times of the Regulations* Large navigable 
rivers are public property, and some steps should be taken 
towards administering them in the interests of the public. 

To turn now to the County Councils of England and Wales. 
The Local Government Act, 1888, which applies to England 
and Wales, has created an entirely new elected body, called 
the “County Council,” and has transferred to it almost all 
the administrative (as distinguished from the judzczal, business 
of quarter sessions; certain powers under certain Acts; the 
entire maintenance of the main roads of the county; and 
such powers of the Local Government Board and other State 
Departments, and of Commissioners of sewers, conservators, 
&c., as may from time to time be made over by Provisional 
Orders of the Local Government Board. The County Electors 
Act, 1888, was passed in the same year, and determines the 
electorate by whom the County Councils are to be elected. 

Besides the ordinary counties, the Act constitutes special 





* See, for instance, Reg. XI, 1825. Section 5 ; Calc. S. D. A. Rep. 1859, 
p. 1357 ; Moore's I. A. 26. . 
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counties of the metropolis, certain large boroughs named ín 
the Third Schedule to the Act, which were either counties of 
themselves, or had a population of not less thau 50,000, the 
Ridings of Yorkshire, &c. ‘The Council consists of a Chairman, 
county aldermen and county councillors, corresponding to, 
the mayor, aldermen and councillors in a Municipal boroug 
divided into wards. The County Councillors are elected for 
a term of three years, after which they retire together, and a 
new election takes place. The number of councillors for each 
county is fixed by the Local Government Board. The County 
Aldermen are elected by the county councillors, their number 
is one-third of the number of councillors, and their term of 
office is six years, The Chairman is elected by the Council, 
his term of office is one year, and he is, by virtue of his ii 
a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Extensive powers have been conferred on the Counta 
Council :— 

X. The administrative business of quarter sessions ; 

2. Certain powers of the Justices out of session; 

3. Powers of certain Government departments and other 
authorities ; 

4. Entire maintenance of main roads ; 

5$. Power to enforce the provisions ‘of the Rivers Pol- 

Intion Prevention Act, 1876; 

6. Power to appoint Coroners, oppose Bills in Parliament, 
make bye-laws, appoint medical officers of health, 
regulate use of bicyles, &c. 

Under the first of the above heads, the County Cound 
assesses and levies the county, police, hundred and all.rátes, 
and applies and expends the same. It also transacts the 
business in respect of the following matters; shire halls, 
county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, lock-up houses, 
court houses, justices rooms, police stations, and country 
buildings, works, and property; music and dancing licenses, 
and the granting of licences under the Race Courses Licensing 
Act, 1879; asylums for pauper lunatics; reformatory and 
industrial schools; bridges, and powers vested by the High- 
ways and Locomotives (amendment) Act, 1878, in the county 
authority ; the appointment, removal and determination of 
salaries of the county treasurer, the country surveyor, the 
public analysts and other officers; the execution, as local authoz 
rity, of the Acts relating to contagious diseases of anima 
destructive insects, fish conservancy, wild birds, weights an 
measures, gas meters, and the Local Stamp Act, 1869 ; ; matter 
arising under the Riot (Damages) Act, 1886 ; the registration 
of scientific societies, charitable gifts, places of, religious 
worship, and other business, 

ë" 
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Under the second head— powers of the Justices out of ses- 
sion—the County Council is the licensing authority of houses 
or places for the public performance of stage-plays, and 
executes the provisions of the Explosives Act, 1875. Licenses 
or theatres are granted under 6 and 7 Vict c. 68. Even 
amateur performances, under certain circumstances, require 
licensing. The owner and occupier of a building, which he 
gratuitously allowed to be used on a few occasions for the 
performance of stage-plays to which the public were admitted 
on payment for the benefit of a charity, was held to be rightly 
convicted under section 2, he not having a licence for the 
building.* The Lord Chamberlain is the licensing authority 
for London, Westminster, &c. The Act expressly reserves to 
quarter sessions (1) all business in relation to appeals against 
ithe basis or standard for the county rate, or against that or 
anv other rate; and (2) all business not specially transferred 
bes Act. 

5 regards the control of the County Police, a sort of com- 
promise has been come to between the rival claims of the 
quarter sessions and the County Councils, The control now 
vests in, and attaches to, the quarter sessions and County 
Council jointly, and is exercised by a standing Joint Committee 
of the two bodies. Dutit is provided that the powers con- 
ferred by section 7 of the County and Borough Police Act, 
1856, which requires constables to perform, in addition to 
their own duties, all such duties connected with the Police 
as the quarter sessions may direct or require, shall continue 
to be exercised by the quarter sessions, and may also be exer- 
cised both by the County Council and by the joint committee. 

With reference to the third head above mentioned, it had 
Originally been intended to specify in a schedule all the powers 
of the Local Government Board and other Departments to 
be transferred to the County Council. But it was considered 
better to leave it to the discretion of the Local Government 
Board to transfer duties of an administrative and local charac+ 
ter from time to time, as might be considered expedient, 
Section 8 of the Act empowers the Local Government Board 
to transfer, by Provisional Order, any powers of an administra- 
tive character, and relating to matters arising within the coun- 
ty, which are by any statute conferred upon the Privy Council, 
ajSecretary of State, the Board of Trade, the Local Govern- 

ügfent Board, or the Education Department or any other 
iovéernment Department, or any commissioners of sewers, 
conservators, or other public body, other than a municipal 
corporatiog, or urban or rural sanitary authority, a school 
board, or a board of guardians. But there are tivo important 


* Shelley v. Bethel, L R, 12 Q. B D. rr. 
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| 
| 
| safeguards against any rash transfer of such powers: (1) 
| the order of transfer must be approved by the body whose 
powers are to*be transferred ; and (2) the order must be con- 
| firmed by Parliament. 
| As to the maintenance of main roads, the County Councfl 
| may require any highway authority to repair any main road 
| within their district, in consideration of an annual payment, 
| to be agreed upon, or settled by arbitration. The County ` 
Council bas the same powers as a Highway Board for preventing 
and removing obstructions, and for asserting the right of 
the public to the use and enjoyment of the roadside wastes. 
It is also specially empowered to contribute to the costs of 
the maintenance and improvement of any highway or public 
foot-path in the county, though not a main road. 

As to the other powers, the Council has the same powes- 
of opposing Bills in Parliament, and of prosecuting and defend- 
ing legal proceedings necessary for the promotion arljjppo- 
tection of the interests of the inhabitants of the county, as 
the Council of a Municipal Borough have under the Borough 
Funds Act. The London County Council, as successors of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, has also such powers of 
promoting Bills in Parliament as belonged to the latter body. 
The Act also gives the Council a general power to make bye- 
laws for the county, or any part thereof, for the good rule 
and government of the county, and for the prevention and 
suppression of nuisances not already punishable in a summarg 
manner; but such bye-laws cannot take effect within any 
borough. Finally, it has power, by provisional order, to autho- 
rise the conpulsory purchase of land under the Allotments 
Act, 1887. 

It will: be seen from the above that the County Council is 
entrusted with the administrative and financial business of the 
county, It has extensive powers and duties, and it remains 


to see what are the resources from which the expenditure is 
met. 

Here we shall see that County Councils are surpassing 
tich, compared with the starved District Boards of Bengal. It 
has been recognised in England that there are many matters, 
such as the maintenance of police and main roads, which are, 
to some extent, matters of imperial concern, the burden of which 
should not be entirely borne by purely local taxation. The 
system heretofore in force was to give grants from the Imperi 
Exchequer in aid of local ra'es ; but, as in India, there wer 
continuous complaints of the utter inadequacy of these grants. 
Their total amount had been upwards of 2% millions for expen- 
diture on the* following objects, namely, police, disturnpiked 
and main roads, pauper lunatics, criminal prosecutions, poor law 
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safeguards against any rash transfer of such powers: (1) 
the order of transfer must be approved by the body whose 
powers are to*be transferred ; and (2) the order must be con- 
firmed by Parliament. A 

As to the maintenance of main roads, the County Council 
may require,any highway authority to repair any main road 
within their district, in consideration of an annual payment, 
to be agreed upon, or settled by arbitration. The County - 
Council has the same powers as a Highway Board for preventing 
and removing obstructions, and for asserting the right of 
the public to the use and enjoyment of the roadside wastes. 
It is also specially empowered to contribute to the costs of 
the maintenance and improvement of any highway or public 
foot-path in the county, though not a main road. 

As to the other powers, the Council has the same powes- 
of opposing Bills in Parliament, and of prosecuting and defend- 
ing legal proceedings necessary for the promotion anml]. 
tection of the interests of the inhabitants of the county, as 
the Council of a Municipal Borough have under the Borough 
Funds Act The London County Council, as successors of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, has also such powers of 
promoting Bills in Parliament as belonged to the latter body. 
The Act also gives the Council a general power to make bye- 
laws for the county, or any part thereof, for the good rule 
and government of the county, and for the prevention and 
suppression of nuisances not already punishable in a summam 
manner; but such byelaws cannot take effect within any 
borough. Finally, it has power, by provisional order, to autho- 
rise the conpulsory purchase of land under the Allotments 
Act, 1887. 

It will: be seen from the above that the County Council is 
entrusted with the administrative and financial business of the 
county. It has extensive powers and duties, and it remains 
to see what are the resources from which the expenditure is 
met, 

Here we shall see that County Councils are surpassing 
rich, compared with the starved District Boards of Bengal. It 
has been recognised in England that there are many matters, 
such as the maintenance of police and main roads, which are, 
to some extent, matters of imperial concern, the burden of which 
should not be entirely borne by purely local taxation. The 
system heretofore in force was to give grants from the Imperi 
Exchequer in aid of local ra'es ; but, as in India, there wer 
continuous complaints of the utter inadequacy of these grants. 
Their total amount had been upwards of 274 million for expen- 
diture on the* following objects, namely, police, disturnpiked 
aud main roads, pauper lunatics, criminal prosecutions, poor law 
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medical officers, medical officers of health and inspectors of 
nuisances, teachers in poor law schools, registrars of births and 
deaths, grants to school boards, and awards to public vaccina- 
. ` e 
j tors. The County Councils Act introducesa new system, by 
» Which, in lieu of grants, the proceeds of the duties on certain 
licenses and of a portion of the probate duty are made over to 
them, or a sum of upwards of 5% millions., The licences 
are termed in the Act, Jocal taxatzon licences. They are set out 
in the first schedule to the Act, and are as follows : (1) Licences 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor for consumption on the 
prentises ;(2) licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor by 
retail, by persons not licensed to deal therein, for consumption 
off the premises ; (3) licences to deal in game ; (4) licenses 
for dealers in beer, spirits, sweets, wine, tobacco, horse and 
late dealers, refreshment house-keepers, carriages, trade carts, 
comotives, horses. and mules, armorial bearings, male 
gervants, hawkers, house agents, pawnbrokers, auctioneers, 
appraisers, dogs, killing game, and guns. The proceeds of 
these licenses are paid by the Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue into the Bank of England, to an account called the Local 
Taxation Account, and the amount certified by the Commission- 
ers to be collected in each county, is to be paid out to the 
Council of the county. Besides the local taxation licences, 
there is to be paid to the County Council by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue a portion of the probate duties, 
namely, “ four-fifths of one-third of the proceeds of the sums 
— collected by them," in respect of those duties. This is called 
the Probate Duty Grant. The following statement shows the 
amounts received in the year ended 31st March 1888, on 
account of the undermentioned Licence Duties in England and 
Wales and the metropolis. 


Statement ( See «ext page.) 
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The Probate duty grant made over was 41,800,000, 
51,212,383 fog England excluding the metropolis), £st, 163 for 
Wales, and £536,454 for the metropolis. 

In addition to the local taxation licences aud probate duty 
grant, the Act vests in the County Council all the property «of 
the quarter sessions of the county. Then, by sec. 68, power is 
given to the County Councils to levy, (1^ county contributions, 
to be assessed on all the parishes of the ceunty, and (2) coun- 
ty contributions, to be assessed on particular parishes only. 
The first from the general county account, and the secorid the 
special county account, which meets the costs for special county 
purposes, that is, any purposes from contribution to which any 
portion of the county is exempt, or where the expenditure i$e. 
restricted to a hundred, division, or limited part of the countyvesss, 
By sec, 69 the Council is empowered to borrow, but only wM 
the consent of the Local Government Board, for the purpose .of 
consolidating the debts of the county, purchasing lands,"erect- 
ing buildings, executiug permanent works, for making advances 
in aid of the emigration or colonisation of inhabitants of the 
county, with a guarantee for repayment from any local autho- 
rity in the county, or the Government of any Colony, and for 
any purpose, for which quarter sessions or the County Council 
are authorised by any Act to borrow. 

A Finance Committee, for regulating and controlling the 
finance of the county, must, from time to time, be appointed by 
every County Council (sec. 80), An annual audit of tie 
accounts of the County Council is directed by sec..71 5"Ánd 
sec. 74 provides for an annual estimate of receipts and expenses, 
or budget, being submitted to the Council at the beginning of 
every local financial year, which ends on the 31st of March. 

It will be seen from the table given above that the 
proceeds of the local taxation licences alone, which have been 
made over to County Councils, exceed the whole revenues of 
District Boards. How, then, can the incomes of District Boards 
be supplemented ? It has been before proposed to impose a 
sanitation and education cess; and more recently it has 
been proposed to undertake comprehensive schemes of drainage 
and water-supply, and to recover the cost by means of a rate to 
be levied from the areas benefited. It would appear that neither 
of these proposals is likely to be popular ; direct taxation nev; 
is. A favourable turn in the rate of exchange, or some oth 
accident, might enable the Government to make addition: 
grants to District Boards from the general revenues. For in- 
stance, 25 per cent. of the wet excise revenue raised in each 
district might be made over, and such an amount would be 
by no means’ excessive, having regard to the fact that District 
Boards now carry on a good deal of the administration of 
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the county. However, if the income must be supplemented 
by extra taxation, and cannot be increased by Government 
/ Grants, the least objectionable taxes that suggest themselves 
would be taxes on pan, on tobacco, and an ad valorem tax 
on marriages, to vary in proportion to the amount expended. 
Such a tax on marriages would tend to discourage wasteful 
expenditure ; while it would be felt very little more than the 
English tax on.legacies. A man who spends a thousand 
rupees on a marriage, may reasonably be asked to give 5 per 
cent., or fifty rupees, for the benefit of the locality he lives in. 
Apparently there would be no objection on the score of 
religion, as such a tax was approved by a native statesman. 
As to pan, there are some difficulties and objections, Pan is 
taken as a digestive by almost all classes, and it is therefore ob- 
"»]jectionable to tax an article which conduces to good digestion, 
' and therefore to health. Moreover, there would be great difficul- 
. “fies: in the way of collecting the tax. Tobacco, on the other 
hand, is taxed in almost all countries as a luxury. Its con- 
sumption is voluntary, and not necessary for human life or 
even health. It is not necessary to discuss here the best mode 
oflevying such a tax. The Indian Legislature would have the 
following systems to choose from :— 
I. The German system of imposing a tax on lands cultiva- 
vated with tobacco, and a duty on tobacco imported 
from abroad, leaving full liberty to cultivate, 


- 


^. manufacture, and sell ; 
"^. 2. A tax on the sale of tobacco, as in Belgium and 
Russia ; 


3. The prohibition of cultivation, and duty on importation 
as in England ; 

4. & complete monopoly of manufacture and sale, as in 
Italy, France, and Austria. 

When the Court Fees Act of 1870 was passed, District 
Boards were not in existence. Numbers of petitions are now 
presented to District Boards ; in fact, they are sometimes presen- 
Led in a manner amounting to a fraud on the revenue, That is, 
they are headed “ To the Chairman of the District Board," 
when they ought really to be presented to the Magistrate, In 
the latter case a Court fee of eight annas is required, but in the 
former case nothing. It may be said that, by taking .a fee on 
petitions, we should discourage applications for useful works. 
But,as a matter of fact, District Boards are flooded with 
applications. To take applications for tanks alone, it would 
take the District Board of Mymensing 20 years to excavate 
one-haff the tanks for the excavation of which applications 
have been received. A Court fee of four angas will certainly 
. not be any discouragement to the presentation of useful 
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applications. Then, numerous applications are made for copies 
of papers and documents in the District Board’s Office. Hitherto 
such copies hav® been given on plain paper in an informal 
manner ; but now they are to be given on the regular stamped 
folios. On the certificate of the Chairman of the District Board f 
that the upper halves of stamped folios for a certain amount 
have been destroyed, and that so many Court fees had been 
duly punched, the Government should make over to the District 
Board half the amount in the former case, and the whole amount 
inthe latter case. Again, fees on processions, zanufcAes, stage- 
plays, dancing aras, nowbutkhanas, badges, drums, flags, 
ensigns, crests, armorial bearings, and even carts and boats 
used for trade or sale of produce, would not be unpopular, 
if the levying of them were made over to punchayats, and it 
were stipulated that the fees should be spent on improvements ff 
in the villages in which they were levied. In this way a good , 
deal of useful sanitation might be done. Ta 
The Arms Act might also be made a fiscal measure, the fee 
for possession of a gun being raised from 4 annas to five rupees. 
It is notorious that applicants for licenses often pay more than 
five rupees in fees and gratifications before getting their licenses. 
Ifa man cannot afford to pay five rupees for a gun license, he 
is certainly not the sort of man to be trusted with a gun. If 
the tax were imposed on Europeans also, and the income made 
over to the District Board, I venture to say it would be as 
popular and unobjectionable a tax as could be devised, F 
Whatever may be thought ofthe above suggestions, -itis 
certain that District Boards are in urgent need of funds, and 
that they cannot adequately and efficiently carry on the 
administration of public works, education, sanitation, medical 
institutions and relief, unless their resources are considerably 
supplemented. The country is in urgent need of improved com- 
munications, and it is only in this way that its resources can be 
developed. In the extension of railways lies the solution of the 
emigration question. Such extension should not be made to 
depend entirely on whether the railways will cover the working 
expenses and interest on borrowed capital. What should be 
considered are the indirect advantages—the additional wealth 
that railways must give to the country, in saving time and cost 
of transit, by giving commercial value to vast natural products 
| hitherto valueless owing to want of cheap means of transit, and 
| by the impetus given to the creation of fresh wealth in areas 
| formerly unproductive. The salvation of the country, and the 
| improvement of the material condition of the masses, ligs, to 
| a great extent, in the improvement of communication$ and 
| 
| 
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extension of railways. 
The subject is one which calls for the exercise of the creative 
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faculty. Destructive criticism is easy, and he who condemns 
the above suggestions should let the public know what better 


substitutes he has to offer. I have indicated such modes of 


increasing receipts as appear to be least oppressive, and such as 
vould be least felt by the mass of the community. Sufficient 
funds are the sap and the life of Local institutions. If the 
tree have no sap, it will wither away and die. 


L4 
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Ast. VI—THE HINDU FAMILY. 


The subject of this article will be treated under the following, 3 
heads :— 


I —A. sketch of the development of the Hindu family types | 
—showing that it is not true that the evolution of the | 
types through the intermediate 'stages has always 
taken place in the same way, or that the complex 
types always preceded the simple or individual types. 


IL—The causes of the growth of the complex types out 
of the original simple, or individual, type. Its effect 
in rendering Indian civilisation essentially altruistic. 


I1I.—The three kinds of types as they actually exist. The worde— 
* joint family," used to denote the second and the ps. 
types, foreign to Hindu laws. 


IV.—A comparison of the three kinds of type, showing where- 
in each is wanting and how they supplement one 
another, with the conclusion that, unless the Hindus 
were to substitute a civilisation of a different type 
for their own, the three must subsist side by side, 
one sometimes passing into another, the ultimate aim 
of all the three being the same. 


V.—What changes have taken place, and what further changes 
are needed to perfect the types, and even to make the 
second and third types live. a 


I. 


T is patent, even on 4 cursory observation, that certain 
changes are taking place, at the present day, in the family 
organisations of the Hindus. The nature of these changes, their 
causes and effects, and the question of what is required to 
preserve the structure, will be touched further on; in the 
meantime we shall begin by trying to show, so far as the imper- 
fect glimpses of Hindu Society which we obtain from ancient 
records will help us to do so, that such changes have been in 
progress from the earliest times. This we do, not by way of 
apology for the present changes, but in order to establish a fact 
which negatives a position that has hitherto passed almost 
unchallenged, zs. that the evolution of family types through th 
intermediate stages has always taken place in the same way, 
and that the complex types have always preceded the simpler, © 
or individual, types. There is yet another object which we 
have in view—namely, to show that the second and third types 
were added owimg to the exigencies of our social fabric, and 
b^ 
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that, unless the Hindu social fabric were to be entirely disinte- 

grated, it would be impossible to revert wholly to the individual 

type. ‘ 

The earliest Vedic type of family was the simple, or indivi- 

“dual, type, consisting only of the man, his wife and children. 
It would appear that the sons formed separate households after 
they had married. The following translation o$ a hymn in the 
Rig-Veda, on the ceremony of marriage, shows that this was 
the case ; 

“May Pushan lead you by the hand from this place. May 
the two Asvins lead you in a chariot. Go to your (husband's) 
house, and be the mistress of the house. Be the mistress of all 
and exercise your authority over all in that house. 

“Let children be born unto you, and blessings attend you 

where. Perform the duties of your household with care. Unite 
ycur person with the person of this your husband ; exercise 
Your authority in this your house until old age. 

“(The bride and bridegroom say) may Prajapati bestow on 
us children; may Aryaman keep us united till old age. (Ad- 
dress to the bride) O bride! enter with auspicious signs the 
house of your husband. Do good to our male servants, and ` 
our female servants, and to our cattle. 

“Be your eyes free from anger: minister to the happiness 
of your husband ; do good to our cattle. May your mind be 
cheerful; and may your beauty be bright. Be the mother of 
heroic sons, and be devoted to the gods. Do good to our male 
servants and our female servants, and to our cattle." 

“In the above passage, the wife is described as transferred 
from her father’s to her own house, to be mistress thereof. 
Then she is to be the mistress of all and to exercise her autho- 
rity over all. She is to minister to the happiness of her hus- 
band, and to be the mother of heroic sons, She is to be 
devoted to the gods—and to be good to all the domestics, male 
and female, and to the cattle. 

It is true that, later on in the same verse, we come across 
the following passage (address to the bride) :—"* May you have 
influence over your father-in-law, and over your mother-in-law, 
and be as a queen over your sister-in-law and brother-in-law ;" 
but it is preceded by another passage which clearly indicates 
that these do not form part of the family. The passage runs 
thus: “O Indra! make this woman (the bride) fortunate, and 
the mother of worthy sons. Let ten sons be born of her, so 

- that there may be eleven men (in the family), with the husband." 

Other passages indicate the same simple family group. The 
sacredefire was lighted in the house of every householder, 
The wife prepared the necessary things for sacrifices with pestle 
and mortar, extracted the soma-juice, and strained it through 
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a woollen strainer and joined the husband in the performance 
of the sacrifice. We find in one of the hymns, “O ye gods! 
the married couple who prepare oblations together, who puri- 
fy the soma-juiĉe and mix it with milk. 

* May they obtain food for their eating, and come united, à 
to the sacrifice, May they never have to go in quest of food. T 

“They do not make vain promises of offerings. to the gods, 
nor withhold. your praise. They worship jou with their best 
offerings. 

* Dlest with youthful and adolescent ipune, they acquire 
gold, and they both attain to a mature age. 

“The gods themselves court the worship of such a couple 
as are fond of sacrifices, and offer grateful food to the gods.” 

The picture here is of a couple not surrounded by other 
couples or groups of relations. 

The simple rules of inheritance which we gather from th 
following verses of the Rig-Veda, point to the same fact, an 
to the fact that the complex types had not up to that time come 
into existence, 

* The father who has no son, honours his son-in-law capable 
of begetting sons, and goes .(Z e. leaves his property) to the 
son of his daughter. The (sonless) father trusts in his daugh- 
ter's offspring and lives content. 

“A son does not give any of his fathers property to 
a sister, He gives her away to be the wife of a husband. If a 
father and mother beget both son and daughter, then one (z. e. 
the son) engages himself in the act and duties of his father 
while the other (daughter) receives honour." 

Thus, on the death of a man, whatever he left, went to tis 
sons, the daughters being, until they were disposed of in 
marriage, maintained by the brothers. Failing sons, the pro- 
perty went to the daughters son. Apparently what is now 
called a “joint family," had then no existence, There is, of 
course, no survivorship, nor any rule laid down for the heirship 
of the brother, or other kinsmen. The property is that of aa 
individual, and not of a corporate body. It descends, under 
an invariable rule, to the daughter's son ; and, so long as he is 
not born, it is in the hands, not of the daughter, but of the 
son-in-law, in trust for the daughter's son, There was, of 
course, not much to give, and these simple rules sufficed. It 
was not possible that, under the surrounding circumstances of 
their position, any other type should be in existence, or should 
then grow up among the Aryans. The struggle for exist- 
ence had impelled them to come out of their native mountain 
homes, to a foreign country, where they had to fight for every 
inch of land with the aborigines, Each man lived for himself, and 
there was no room for benevolence, or the exercise of altruism. 





by side with soldiers, either compulsorily or otherwise, was any- 
how absolutely necessary. The simple type does not easily 
change, and we find that it continued long amongst the Aryan 
‘Hindus. The sacrificial ceremonies of a post Vedic period 
show what type prevailed centuries after the first arrival of the 
Aryans in India. 

Every separate household is indicated by a separate altar; 
and it was the duty of every householder to have such an altar, 
with the sacrificial fire on it, as soon as he married, after 
his period of studentship was over. The ceremony was called 
the Agni Adhana, or the bringing in of the sacred fire One 
of the priests chosen for the occasion procured the fire, and 
set it on the Garhapatya fire place. Towards sunset, the 

“ods and manes having been invoked, the sacrificer and his 
| avife entered the house, placed the two pieces of wood for 
the: preservation of the fire, brought by the priest, on their 
| laps, and performed certain propitiatory ceremonies, Such, 
| again, isthe ceremony of the gift of the cake. The house- 
holder is enjoined to observe these ceremonies in all cases, 
| There is no exception made in the case of a student marrying 
| after his period of studentship was over, when his parents 
| 
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It was the religion of enmity, and not amity, that ruled men 
in their daily struggles with—the non-Aryans, Dasyas—enemies ; 
and not much co-operation, save that of soldiers, fighting side 


were yet living, a clear indication that he had to start a house 

of his own as soon as he married, notwithstanding that parents, 

elder brothers, and the like, were living. He thenceforward 
7 «ame to form a separate household, and had to perform all the 
duties of a householder. 

With a settled state of things, however, and agriculture 
expanding, a change is indicated—brothers living with bro- 
thers, even after the death of the father ; but such a state of 
things appears to have been looked upon with disfavour by the 
Law-codifiers, whose ideal family was the type indicated in 
the Vedas. Thus Gautama, in one of his Sutras, says, “in parti- 
tion, there is an increase of spiritual merit,” referring, perhaps, 
to the performances of the duties of a householder in his own 
household with his wife. The change of type of which we 
here get an indistinct glimpse, necessitated some rules of 
partition ; but they appear to have been as yet very crude, and 
not in the form in which they afterwards developed themselves. 
ne of the modes of acquiring property dy usage is said to 
Mave been the property of re-united coparceners, The proper- 
(ty of a re-united coparcener going to the coparcener, and the 

acquisition of property by a learned coparcener by his own 

efforts, as not being liable to partition with his unlearned copar- 
| ceners, are indistinctiy touched. The coparceners thus referred 
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to are brothers, as all the Sutras relative to coparcenary pro- 
perty are preceded by a Sutra regarding a brother's succession, 
wherein we find that the property of not reunited brothers, 
dying without f$sue, went to the eldest brother, a verse, indicat- 
ing the fact that the subject of a brother's succession was till 
then in a nebulous state. 

In point of fact, the question of a brother's succession could 
arise only in "very few cases, as there were sixteen kinds of 
sons, with or without any blood connection ,with the deceased, 
the claims of all of whom were recognised, and preceded that of 
the brother. The family in which the existence of these sixteen 
kinds of sons was possible, had not surely that kind of deco- 
rum in it in which different couples could live together, or in 
which the “ so-called joint family” of the day could exist as 
a flourishing type. The brothers right to succession could 
be again defeated by the widow, by raising a son, or even two 
' sons, to the deceased. " 

All this points to the conclusion that a change was springing 
up which was not yet fully recognised or provided for, and was 
even yet looked on with disfavour. 

A full and formal recognition of the growth of a more complex 
type of family, is not even to be found in the Mauu Sanhita ; 
but there is evidence to show that, side by side with the ancient 
simple type, a complex type was generally growing up ; and the 
conservative portion of the community, Brahminical law-codi- 
fiers among the rest, were not at all inclined to favour this 
change. Like Gautama. the codifier in this instance, in describs, 
ing the comparative merit of brothers living together, and 
brothers living separately by themselves, finds in favour of the 
ancient type as will be seen from the following verse. 

“Thus they will either remain united, or they will, with the 
view of getting spiritual merit, by the establishment of the five 
sacrifices in each household, become separated; for in a 
united state, one alone has to perform the five sacrifices for the 
household ; others do not ; so there is special merit in separa- 
tion." 

These five sacrifices, not the Vedic, emphatically called the 
five great sacrifices according to the Manu Sanhita, were 
(1) teaching and studying, called a sacrifice to the Supreme 
God (Brahman); (2) offerings of water to departed spirits ; 
(3) burnt offerings to the minor gods ; (4) offerings to ghosts; 
and (5) an ever hospitabie reception of guests, described as 
sacrifice to men. 

Just as we have seen to have been the case at the pre-’ 
ceding period, the student is enjoined to finish his studies 
the period for the finishing of which appears to heve been 
between 25 and 40 years of age, when he returned bome, 
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married and settled down as a householder. The sacrifi- 
cial ceremonies of old have been replaced by other sacri- 
fices and ceremonies. But the student is still enjoined to 
light the sacred fire, though this, too, appears no longer to 
the universal practice. According to changed custom, if 
he be thirty, he generally takes for his wife a girl aged 12 
years, and, if twenty-four, he can take for hiss wife even a 
girl aged only 8 years, though there are indications that 
girls remain unmarriéd even to a later age, and sometimes, when 
of age, marry bridegrooms younger than themselves, who have 
not yet reached the age of puberty. With the general rule of 
marriageable ages fixed in the Sanhita, it is clear that the girl- 
wife could not be fit to take charge of a separate honsehold, 
and so a changed type of family must have arisen, though of 
this there is not yet a fuller recognition, It is only laid down 
in™the chapter on Inheritance :—" On the return home of the 
brothers from foreign countries, after the death of the father, they 
shall divide his property amongst themselves, if they all wish 
it ; else not." 

"If the eldest brother be virtuous, and ali like to remain 
united, the eldest alone shall take the whole property under 
his charge, the younger brothers shall respect him, as their 
father, and depend upon the elder brother for their food and 
raiment;" and then follows the verse extolling the merit of 
partition. 

‘The rule of succession remains unchanged. There is no 
conception of a corporate existence, or rule of survivorship. 
The widow takes, under an invariable rule, before the father 
and brothers, as also the daughter ; and the succession of all is 
postponed to the succession of various kinds of sons, stili enu- 
merated, though all excepting two are looked on with reproba- 
tion, and. the widow still has the power of defeating the suc- 
cession of the brothers effectually for all time, by raising a son 
to her deceased husband, though this, too, is condemned as not 
a meritorious custom. 

The commentator, writing at a much later date, construes 
this text, as laid down in the Sanhita regarding the raising of 
sons, as applicable only to those cases where the brother lived 
separate from his other brothers, as, according to the commen- 
tator, widows had no rightto the property of the husband 
where he lived united with his brothers. But the commentary 
is fomparativly modern. and furnishes an instance of how the 
texts of our laws were interpreted by the commentators in ac 
cordance with changed customs. ' There is no reference of the 
commentatqr's note in the Mitakshara, where all the other texts 
nd commentaries are quoted, showing that Syana belonged to 
a later age than Vijaneshwar. . 
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Even in the text of Yajyavalka, on which the Mitakshara is - 
expressly based, we find the postporiement of the succession 
of the brothere to the widow and the daughter to be an in- 
variable rule, | 

In the Vyasa Sanhita, the date of which is fixed by some aft 
such a later date as the conquest of India by the Muhammadans, 
without, however, any authority, as there are quotations from it 
in the text books admittedly ofan earlier date, and which must, 
at all events, be later in date than the rest of the Sanhitas, we 
finda fuller recognition of this growing complex family type as 
a social institution. In the second chapter of Vyasa Sanhita, 
the duties of a housewife are described. They are much the same 
as used to prevail, until of late, in a Hindu household. She is 
enjoined, after finishing her morning duties, to do obeisance to 
her father-in-law, mother-in-law, and other elders of the family 
In the Manu Sanhita, again, we find that the elder brother shou 
look on the wife of his younger brother as a daughter, 
and the younger brother should look on the wife of 
an elder brother as a mother. Thus the complex type 
was being gradually recognised, and the duties of the several 
members composing it laid down in consonance with existing 
usages. 

But the fullest recognition of the growing and the existent 
type, which had very generally taken the place of the older and 
simpler type, we find in the Mitakshara, in the rule as to the 
devolution of property which the author, following, of course. 
existent usages, lays down in his text. The author, after describ- 
ing the various texts regarding widow's succession, lays down: 

“Therefore the right interpretation is this; when a man who 
was separated from his co-hetrs and not re-uuited with them, 
dies, leaving no male issue, his widow (if chaste) takes the 
estates in the first instance. For partition had been premised ; 
and re-union will be subsequently considered." 

Such a qualification to a rule of succession was necessary to 
suit the changed conditions of Hindu families, the prevalent 
type which had grown up, and which, bringing, as it did, almost 
a change in domestic relationships, and possibly in the degtees 
of affection, had already effected a change in the usage as to 
the devolutions of properties, The author of the Mitakshara 
recognises the change, and tries to reconcile it with the earlier 
texts, But the rule did not come to be the universal rule {in 
India. The complex type grew up in Bengal, just as in the 
rest of India ; but the growing practice either did not supersede 
the old invariable rule of succession, or, if it did, was soon 
abandoned, and the old rule restored. 

We have thus laboured to show that, in India, the simpler 
type of a family—a man, his wife and children—was the earliest, 
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and that the complex type, more than one couple and their 
children living together in a family, came into existence later 
on. We have hitherto referred to what (excepting the hymns 
of the Vedas) would be generally called * Ancient Laws" of 
india. 

The literature of the Hindus gives evidence only of a 
changed public opinion in favor of the growth Of a more com- 
plex type. But neither in the great “ epics,” nor in the succeed- 
ing “dramas,” does one find the picture of people in homely life 
living together ia a so-called “ joint " family, a kind of negative 
€vidence— and negative evidence is the only kind of evidence we 
can look for in this matter—that the type, or types, were not 
yet the prevalent ones. But they give as much prominence to 
other affectious as to conjugallove, and hold them up to public 
admiration as much as love between man and wife. Sacrifice 

Jf self is what each preaches, and this is the solid basis on 
which the introduction and permanence of a complex type of 
faujiy was possible. One of the earlier dramas, “ Malati Ma- 
dhava,” tries to portray all kinds of affections in a single drama: 
and it is rather significant that, nevertheless, the “complex 
group" isnot there to be found. It is not that the types were 
not in existence at such a later date ; but the educational effect 
of Hindu Literature was nevertheless necessary to foster their 
growth and to make them fashionable. The “great epics” 
teach, by introducing examples drawn from high life ; yet it is 
aloubtful whether any of the pictures in them are pictures of a 
complex family. It is true that, in the Ramayana, we find the 
sons of Dasaratha living with him after their marriage and 
forming the same household with their fathers and mothers ; 
but this was the case of a royal family, and the epic is supposed 
by some to have been produced ata very much later date. In 
the Mahabharata, the hundred sons of Dritarastra live with 
him, and Durjodhan, as the eldest born of the blind king, is 
the chief among them ; but there is nothing to indicate that the 
hundred brothers lived together, further than that they were 
^. all princes of the royal family getting maintenance out of the 
! royal treasury. The Pandavs are a type the like of which is 
not found to have ever existed in India. The Jadavs are men- 
| tioned as living together, uncles, nephews, etc. The descrip- 
| tion, however, implies a clan rather than a family. Here, too, 
| 
| 


{he case is that of a royal race, 
/ In what we have said above, we are aware that we reverse the 
order in which Sir Henry Maine thought the family types to 
have originated. His idea is that the original family type was 
patriarchal and joint; and that the simplest type—thatof the man, 
wife and children—had branched out of it, He refers specially 
to the Indian village community and Indian joint families as the 
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vestiges of the earliest family type, and we have shown, by re- 
ference to the authorities which he recommends as helping in the 
enquiry, what the rudiments of the social state were, before 
the joint family system came into existence in India, 


Ii. [^ 

The questions now are (1): What were the causes, or rather 
changed conditions, that brought about, and helped the growth 
of, this new complex social type ? (2):*How did it affect 
Indian society as a whole, from an industrial and economic point 
of view, and from a moral and political point of view ; (3) ?"What 
brought about the differentiation of the Bengal type from 
the same type in the rest of India? 

(1) It is clear that the first glimpse we get of the 
growth of the new type, is at a time when India was chang- 
ing from a state of militancy to a state of industrialism. Tyg 
Aryans, who had fully settled in the country, had brought the 
non-Aryans under their sway. The non-Aryans were nolegger 
the Dasyas, the blacks, the enemies, against whom the thunders 
of heaven were to be invoked, but a lower class of beings in the 
social order. The days of compulsory co-operation were gone 
by, and the day of voluntary co-operation for the peaceful 
pursuits of life, foremost amongst them agriculture, had arrived. 
(2) This was the beginning ; but the fullest development of 
this type, the growth of which the Manu Sanhita vainly tries 
to resist, is synchronous with a formidable social and religious 
revolution in India, A new order of things had arisen. T 
religion in which self was partially predominant,.. had, given 
place to a religion in which there was a total abnegation 
of self; it introduced new ideas of humanity, and rules 
and discipline which swept away many of the ancient land- 
marks. It also introduced monastic order, the first in India, 
which, when practised by worldly men, would be socialism in 
essence, (3) And when this new order was gone, or grown 
obsolete, it left behind it ideas the counterpart of which the 
reactionary conservatism came to claim as its own. Conserva- 
tism no longer disfavored the growth of a changed society and 
a changed type of family. The older family altar, where the 
sacrificial fire was to be lighted by the family at its start, had 
long ceased to exist, and, in its place, had grown other modes of 
worship, The Vedic sacrifices had given place to Pujahs of gods 
and goddesses in temples not specially intended for house 
hold, or householder ; but where a number of people, men an 
women, forming different and distinct couples, whether living 
in one family or in different families, might join in worship. Not 
only temples, but places of pilgrimage, had sprung up in Pimitation 
of the new cult, and the idea of incarnation, unknown to the old 
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set of beliefs, had at once riveted the attention of the people. 
legends were multiplied, and monastic orders were growing up; 
and the senum bonum of existence came to mean, not the 


^ ego, but the abnegation of the ego. The fullest recognition of 


Y. 


ihe type by our Law Codes dates from this period, in spite of a 
protesting voice here and-there.. 

So far as its effects on the growth of Indian ciyilisation were 
concerned, they can be summed up in a very few words.. 
It rendered Indiah civilisation essentially spiritualistic ; its 
materialistic side being no longer in evidence amidst its grow- 
ing spiritualistic character. Egotism yielded to altruism. The 
fault was that there was no harmony between the two. 

The difference of the Bengal type from that of the rest 
of India, is in the legal incidents. In Bengal, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of joint properties between brothers, the pro- 

rty of a deceased brother, dying without sons, goes to the 
widow and daughter and daughter’s son, and during his lifetime 
a ünited brother enjoys the absolute power of disposing of his 
property in any way he likes, to which, by construction, is added 
now the power of making a disposition of his property by will, 
Thus, whereas, in the rest of India, the property of brothers 
before separation, or after reunion, is a co-parcenary, in Bengal 
it is not so, 

The' reason of this difference is not far to seek. The com- 
plex type of family grew up here for reasons exactly similar ; 
but in the pursuits which the men followed, there was more need 


7k individual exertion than of co-operation of members of the 


family. There was less of agriculture, as an exclusive means of 
livelihood, amongst the upper, zZ e. literate classes, than in the 
rest of India. Whether it is cause or effect, the agnatic tíe 
here is less strong. Again, Bengal Proper, though so close to 
the cradle of Buddhism, does not appear to have ever had the 
revolution in its midst, 


III. 


Having shown that the types in India have changed, with 
surrounding circumstances, from the simple into the complex, 
as ancient records attest, we now come to the family types 
as they existed within the memory of man, and which are 
even now ‘generally existent, notwithstanding the changes that 

ave been going on. 

We find three types co-existent The simplest is that 
wherein the man, his wife, and young and unmarried children 
live together, the married sons going into a separate establish- 
ment with their wives. The second is that in which the 
man, Kis? wife, and all the children, young and unmarri- 
ed and married sons, with their wives and*children, live 
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together. The third comprises a number of men and their 
wives, with the children of all the couples, 2/us such widows 

and their children as may bave been thrown on their hands 

by the death of the bread-winner—to whom might be added 

the aged and the cripple. The first, as an existent type, is the 

least numerous. It is being brought about by a close imitatior? 
of the European types, in some cases in which a similar imitation 

of European models in other things has taken place. The 

type was not wanting before in India ; only wherever it existed, 

it was either the work of a step-mother of the type of Rani Ka- 

kayee of the Ramayana, or of disagreement between mothér-in- 

law and daughter-in-law, of a type differing from the generality 

of these types in India. Such types of families are reprobated 

and condemned by the public opinion of Hindu society at 

large; the man is condemned as weak, henpecked, chicken- 
hearted, and the son as undutiful. This type has been so effe 
tually supplanted by the other two types, that a few years ago 

scarcely a family would have been found to come under it, un- 

less it had originated in a case of the kind adverted to above ; 

and it may be said that the trial of this type. though the most 

ancient in India, in a true Hindu spirit, without risk or loss of 
those domestic affections which characterise all Hindu relations, 
has not yet been made under the changed conditions. It is 

possible that such trials will come soon. In many parts of 
India, the sons in Government service, in the practice of a pro- 

fession, live apart, with their wives and children, in a different 
place from their father's establishment, and it is only occasione 
visits that they can pay to the family residence. Gradually 
their numbers are increasing, and the type, growing up under 
such happier auspices, may perhaps be freed from its present 

stigma, and be looked on with favour, provided the domestic 

affections do not cease to exist with separate and remote living, 

and:mutual aid is rendered when such aid is needed. 

The second type would be the usual type, even when a com- 
plex family type had grown up, where there were no brothers 
or aged parents of the father living; and, as such, it must 
always have existed, side by side with the more complex 
groups. But it is evident, from the actual state of Hindu 
Society at the present day, that their numbers have been great- 
ly added to, by an increased splitting up of the complex 
groups of the last type, compared with what formerly used to b 
the case. We have seen that the Gautama Sutra and Many 
Sanhita refer to partition amongst brothers, and their splitting: 
into separate households as an act of merit. Public opinion in 
this matter suffered a change later on, and, even within the 
memory of men now living, division amongst brothers was 
looked on with disapprobation. But the feeling in Bengal 
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regarding this matter has again undergone a change, and the 
neighbours have now no opinion to express about it. "They 
think only that the parties interested understand their own 
affairs best. ij 

In the third group, the men stand to each other in the 
relation of brothers, cousins, uncles or nephews, or fathers 
and sons. The widows are probably sisters, sisters-in-law or 
aunts. The number is sometimes greater and sometimes less ; 
but there is a limit beyond which the agglomeration does not 
£o; especially in Bengal, where the splitting up is almost identi- 
cal with separation of mess, and separation of dwellings, even in 
cases of members who have not gone away in search of work. 
In no case, however, will it be found that the diluted degree 
of blood relationship amongst the members of the complex 
„family group, extends beyond the fourth degree ; and the legal 
mresumption, that, whenever a question of joint or separate 
familyship arises, whoever raises it, and in whatever degree 
he may be related to the deceased, the family is to be presumed 
joint until the contrary is proved, finds no countenance in 
existing or past types of Hindu family. Separation comes 
about naturally, and is as much the rule amongst the Hindus 
as amongst the other sons of Adam. The fact that the 
members are related bevond the third degree, might very 
well be taken as rebutting, ørunå facie, the presumption 
that the normal condition of every Hindu family is joint, 
even if the legal presumption be allowed to exist. 
~The term ‘joint,’ with reference to a family, or an agglomer- 
ation of persons living together, as contradistinguished from 
‘separate,’ is not of the Hiudu law, The Hindu Law lawyers, 
who were full of verbal subtleties, and with whom every expres- 
sion was fully weighed, would never have thought of using an 
expression like this. The use of the expressions “joint” and 
"separate" with reference to families, and the legal presumptions 
about it, are exceedingly modern, and were brought about by 
the British Courts in India, The Hindu lawyers would have said, 
if the expression had been used in their presence, we know of 
Ekanna bhukta (impu) brothers, brothers living in one 


mess ; we know of separated (fqe@) brothers ; but how can you 


predicate of a family, that it is either joint or separate, where 
families, to be families, must always be joint. An anchorite lives 
y himself and has no family ; so men must be with families, or 
without families ; when they live two together, they live in fami- 
lies, Men and women living together must form a family. To 
say that any number of men and women living together is a 
joint family, and to say that the family comes to be no longer 
‘ joint,” but “ separate,” when they cease to live together, is 
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to suppose that a man and his wife living by themselves, after 
the others have ceased to live with them, are not joined in a 

family, The word ‘family? with the idea which it is meant to 

convey, is eMtirely European. Its vernacular counterpart, in, 
its present sense, is of exceedingly modern growth ; yet one, 
does not exactly understand wherein the idea consists. His 
so and so a family? You reply “yes,” if he has any children ; 
you reply “no,” if he be married and has a wife, but no chil- 

dren. Suppose all these children are married and live in 

separate establishments of their own, and the man and his 

wife live by themselves, what would be your answer? and 
suppose, again, if he, on the death of his first wife, leaving him 
a number of children, were to marry again, and were to have 
children by his second wife, would he not have a family by 
his first wife, and another by his second? It would, perhaps, 

be wrong to enquire of a woman whether she has, or has nef 
a family. The primary idea, if it were to be used in the sense 

in which it has been translated to India, would, we suppóse, 
be a man in a married state, with his wife living with a 

number of childien, young and unmarried. That is, however, 
not the sense in which the word “family " can be made appli- 
cable to all Indian types. The only point of contact is that 
all those who form a family must live together, and in that sense 
families must always be ^ joint," and it is not correct to predicate 
of some of them that they are * joint" and of others that they are 
* separate," simply because the original number twenty-four in a 
group living together comes to be divided into eight grouffs 
of three each. The three, as forming a family, are still “joint.” 
The division of Hindu law is not of the number of men and 

women, but of rights. There is a joint right of a number of 
individuals, and there is a division of the sum total of this 

right into “individual rights" They provide for only two 

kinds of division (vivhaga), division in the lifetime of the 

^ "eer, and division after the death of the father, amongst 

hers—indicative of the fact that, even when the complex 
types had fully developed and had to be provided for, the only 
case which it was necessary to provide for,-was the division 
amongst brothers, the largest group not then extending any 
further. 
IV. 


In what will follow, we shall, therefore, not use the wo 
“joint family ” to distinguish the third, or the more comple¥ 
type that is now to be found gradually prevalent in India. 

We have shown that this type is disintegrating and passing 
into the second type, if not into the first. Whap are the 
causes P 


The primar} cause is the contact of Western civilisation with 
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the civilisation that has developed in India, and the changed 
economic and moral conditions which this contact has intro- 
duced and is daily introducing. The genius of the Hindu race, 
which, we have elsewhere said, disdains imitation, will keep 
them from adopting the Western type as their only unit of 
social organisation ; and as the type, as we have seen, once 
existed here, and has been found wanting, and replaced by 
different types—though all this took place in the remotest 
past—, there possibly exist reasons in the constitution of the 
Hindus and Hindu Society, why this change should not occur. 
Possibly again, through this contact between the civilisations 
of the East and West, there will grow the perfected types of 
the future, and the genius of the Hindus will create them. 
Family organisations are the units of society, and ultimately 
of the political State. Butthough, perhaps, social organisations, 
Methe creation of brute plus intelligent force, or of any other 
! principle, were originally intended to preserve units, the units of 
Whatever state of society we may conceive of, can subsist 
only in subordination to the social aggregate, They are, 
again, the nursery for those qualities which social aggregates 
need. 

Now, of the three kinds of type which we have described above, 
the first is more fitted for the development of the conjugal affec- 
tions, the second for that of the filial affections, and the third, for 
that of brotherly affection. We do not speak of parental love ; 
it is so natural and so little needs development, that it can 

® exist under all conditions, All these affections need harmo- 

~ nious development. It is true that the development of any one 
kind of these affections,develops love on the whole, and chastens 
man. Yetit is possible that, in the development of some one 
of these affections, the claim of the others might be overlooked. 
Nowhere, again, is it more true that extremes meet. The best 
training ground for the conjugal affections might produce, for 
little causes, which possibly would not be allowed to grow in 
shape and form under the other types, discord and disagreement 
between man and wife; and unbrotherly hatred grows in 
types which are deemed most fitted to develop brotherly love, 
The first type, again, is individualistic, the second patriarch- 
al, and the third communistic. 

The types will have to be further examined under two heads: 

irst, in relation to the question whether. free scope for indi- 
vidualism is possible under any of thése conditions, and 
whether it finds a greater check under the last two types 
than under the first ; and secondly, with regard to the subject 
of individual responsibility, 

Now, is it true that any one kind of these organisations is 
based on individualism, (Z e.) where the authority of the indivi- 
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dual, even within such limits as the law imposes, is not checked 
or controlled by any external authority, or any considerations 
from inside? In the first of these organisations, which is Euro- 
pean, the individual, if he is fit for anything and wishes to be 
happy, must sacrifice his individualism, in the sense indicated ,- 
above, to considerations of the limited circle of beings around f 
him. This he will also have to do in tbe case of the other two 
kinds of organisation noted above. In the second, the indivi- 
dual father under whose authority all live, must, in order to be 
happy and to render others happy, sacrifice his individualism 
to considerations of the ideas, feelings, even the whims'and 
caprices, of the individuals by whom he is surrounded, 

In the third type, which is a nearer approximation to the 
European idea of a“ commune," with this difference, that, 
whereas in a commune like that which Fourier thought of, 
the individuals need not be allied by blood, or bv marriage 
the kind of organisation, which, as a family group, is commo 
in India, is based on such relationship—the “karta,” or tee 






‘head manager of the family, whoever he may be—and it is ordf- 


narily seen that the choice devolves on the individual of the 
group who has the best intelligence and tact— must sacrifice hils 


«complete individuality, even including the individual consider- 


ations of those of the group with whom he is more intimatel 
connected, for considerations of the ideas, the feelings, and even 
the idiosyncracies of the larger circle around him. 

The difference between the possible limits of TN 
under the different types is merely one of degree, not of kind,” 
This sacrifice of individualism, which, in its highest develóp- 
ment, comes to be the moral virtue of self-sacrifice, is, therefore, 
the basis on which family organisations, however simple, must 
be necessarily based. But, whatever scope these different kinds 
of organisation present for the development of individualism, 
individualism everywhere receives a check from the social ag- 
gregate. "This check is, of course, different in different forms of 
that aggregate. In India, it is in the first place imposed by the 
rules and usages of caste over the social units. In Europe 
conventionalism rules. A large class of people are always 
found there to be rising against the tyranny of social forms, 
just as many people here, in India, rise every now and then 
agalitst the usages and rules of caste. In both cases they may ¢ 
revolt against the present, but they will not—we may in pass- 
ing, say—shut out the future. It indicates a principle. A 
means that, as we proceed higher and higher, the units, in 
whatever form of family organisation they present themselves, 
tnust sacrifice their individualisms to considerations, of the 
ideas, thoughts, and even idiosyncracies and prejudices. of the 
social aggregate, in whatever form it exists. In archaic forms 
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there is not a close distinction between what ought to be the 
restraints of law, and restraints outside the law (z.e) restraints 
ofsocialforms. Gradually the two are separated in all deve- 
loped forms, and both grow with the growth df these forms. 
So, while, on one "^ “individualism” finds a check imposed 
. i . > 

upon it by the § ~< jt also receives a check, on the 

other, from the gx ,, ^e matters look, the “ coming 

slavery " will in time ss v ; 

But individualism chedked-s -ained is one thing, and 
the happiness of the individual checkéd and restraiued is an- 
other. The object of all sound and reasonable checks must be 
the increase of human happiness in the aggregate, and so in 
parts ; and any form calculated to diminish this happiness must 
necessarily be imperfect. If the second and third types are 
destined to exist, they will only exist in a progressive state of 

“@&ociety, where they do not, in any way, restrain individual 
happiness, We shall show hereafter that this restraint is not 
at all necessary for their existence. 

It must be conceded that, under existing conditions, a sense 
of individual responsibility does not grow to the same extent 
under the second and third types, as under the first. They are 
less favorable for such growth. Perhaps the deficiency is com- 
pensated by the fuller growth of responsibility in the head mem- 
ber,and in the growth in him of a certain amount of power 
to govern his fellow men. There is also a division of work and 
a nice apprenticeship for those who are to come next. "There 

~@is also the growth of an honest ambition to take the place 
of the head member when the time for it comes. 

But, with all that, the last two types, especially the third, 
give rise to a class, called by Englishmen and some English- 
educated natives, “drones,” in derogation of a class of men 
who will not labour for what they would eat. Their num- 
ber is fast decreasing under the present economic conditions, 
and, even where they still exist, they are receiving a kind of 
treatment on all hands, which is not calculated to foster the 
further growth of the class. The factis, public opinion in this 
matter has, to a great extent, changed. A man would not, under 
our past standard, have been considered as doing his duty by a 
dependent of this class, unless he treated him and his, in all 
respects, as equal to himself and to his own. The same is not 
the case now. 

But there are classes of relations whose claims a Hindu, 
as long as he remains a Hindu, cannot overlook. There 
are the aged, the cripple, the helpless widows and or- 
phans of his own kith and kin, with whom, if he has a 
morsel Tor himself and his, it must always be his duty to 
divide. And it is not possible, in the nature of things, unless 
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great violence were to be done to our national feelings, that 
the first type could long remain as a type of that class, if the 
duties which the Hindu regards as sacred, were to be attended 
£o. Brothers and sisters of an unripe age might be left orphans 
by the death of fathers and mothers. Brothers might have , 
left'children as orphans, with no widows (mothers) to attend f 
to them, A widowed sister might seek protection under the 
brother's roof; an aged father and mother might have to be 
looked after. Unless public opinion in this country were to 
suffer a tremendous change, a close imitation of foreign modes 
of rendering assistance in these cases would never commend 
itself to us. An individual dies, possibly without being able 
| to provide for his immediate environments, with the consol- 
| ing thought that others will take his place. A brother or a 
nephew on whose education and support he has spent all his 
little means, as the best investment for the future, come 
to bea successful man of business, What would the, public 
think, what would he himself feel, unless he were a socíal 
reprobate, if he were not to take under his wing those from 
whom he had received assistance in the days of his need. Here 
the individual type gives way and passes into the other types. 

So it is impossible to say what, under varying circumstances, 
the type or types would be. Of course, circumstances tending 
to weaken .responsibility should not exist. Education, a 
healthy public opinion, appropriate assimilation of ideas 
drawn from Western civilisation, and consequent changes 
in the condition of the peculiarly Indian types, should P di 
relied on to bring about this sense of individual responsibility, 

In a poor country like India, cheapness is a recommendation 
in many matters, and in family organisations amongst the rest. 
In this respect, the third type, excels the other types; and 
this was one of the reasons why, perhaps, it commended 
itself to almost universal adoption. It was cheap as regards 
expenditure of money, as regards expenditure of physical 
labour, as regards expenditure of mental labour, and it enabled 
the people included under it to devote their time to the things 
which most interested them, freeing their minds, as it did, 
from the almost engrossing cares and anxieties of a household. 

It is strange that the first splitting up of the complex family 
type in this country appears to have been due to the grow- _ 
ing poverty of tbe people This arose from the fact that 
the bread-winner in a family, under the abnormal conditions P- 
which the complex type had assumed, was, in many cases, a 
single individual, and it was not cheapness that recommended 
the split, but a desire on the part of such bread-winner to 
curtail expenses. It will primarily be a desire for cheapness, 
again, which, under better conditions and better education, will 
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recommend the second and third types to our people and 

perpetuate them as Indian types, with our abnormal growth of 

population, and with the consequent ever growing poverty of 
; our people. 


- V. 


But, like many other institutions in this country, the types 
are undergoing changes, and assuming forms, more suited fo 
present circumstances. It is quite in the order of things that, 
for tbe moment, the principle of egozszz should appear to have 
an undue preponderance, and altruism to have lost its hold. 
A reaction, as in so many other things, is coming on, but 
the rehabilitation of altruism in the old archaic forms, more 
in this than, perhaps, in other things, will be found impos- 
sible; and a harmonious blending of the two—the assimi- 

"ation of whatever there is good and beautiful in the form of the 
est, with the types of the East—may ultimately be depended 

à»: The perfected types of our future civilization will be the 
forms thus developed. 

These perfected types, we hold, are such as are the best 
fields for the development of all the affections of man and 
woman, and for their intellectual growth. The types, as we 
have said, will differ according to their varying circumstances : 
they will remain side by side, one sometimes passing into 
another. But the goal must be the same ; the conditions for 
the development of the individuals, must be the same, within 

"such restraints as law or society imposes, and these restraints, 
we suppose, are ultimately destined to be only such as are 
calculated to produce the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. All other restraints on the growth or happiness of 
individuals, where they exist, must necessarily come to an 
end. What are the changes from which we can expect the 
evolution of the perfected types, with our present type as a 
basis? Primarily they will be found in what follows. 

Nowhere is altruism shown to greater perfection in the com- 
plex types than in our women, They do not know what self is, 
it is the care of the household that engrosses their attention, 
Everything of the best is for others, and not for the mistress of 
the house, With servants and maids in number to do her bid- 
ding, the woman is a willing drudge from a very early hour of the 
morning to the latest hour of night; her husband's remon- 
strance she heeds not; she cannot change her habits; she 
sits up at night to tend the sick. The slander has been often 
repeated, that she 1s fond of ornaments, The best of the type 
aims at being the least costly to the family ; and certainly 
she, as 8 wife, is less costly to her husband than wives under 
other types of civilisation, She is content with whatever the 
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family can afford to give her, equally with the rest, The class 
has not yet died out. Others amongst the class prized the orna- 
ments, not for heir own sake, but as a means to an end, Thy 
were held good as a provision against a rainy day. It is the I" 
woman who practically manages all the affairs of the household 
sweetens the life of all the members of the family, donee, 7 
all interests by universal love, and preserves, by her example, in 
all respects, the moral tone of the house. 

When a disruption comes in a family of complex type, the 
neighbours say the women are at the bottom of it, and this js for 
some time currently believed ; but the secret comes out; it is 
the men who are the cause, and not the women, who have ward- 
ed off the day of disruption as long as they could. The com- 
plex type could not exist for a day, if the women did not keep 
it up. 

What, again, could be a better school for the traiuing of Um 
girl wife of India for being a dutiful wife, a dutiful mother;'a 
dutiful mistress of the household, than the schooling she receives 
from the mother-in-law. Cases have of late occurred here and 
there in which the Hindu mother-in-law has been held up 
as a tyrant to their son’s wife. A greater calumny could 
not be uttered. Every Hindu knows that one of the earliest 
enquiries made when a girl has to be married is whether there 
is a mother-in-law ; and every one hesitates to pass her in 
marriage into a family where there is no mother-in-law, unless 
he is satisfied that there is some one as good amongst the femalg 
inmates of the household to take care of her. The mother- 
in-law, asa general rule, loves the daughter-in-law as a daughter ; 
and the daughter-in-law pays back such love with true filial 
affection, But the subject of the Hindu family is a sealed 
chapter to all but the nearest relations ; and one or two stray 
cases that have come of late before the Police Magistracy, of an 
extremely un-Hindu and obnoxious kind, have, to a certain 
extent, influenced public opinion, Those amongst the Hindus 
who are sily enough to join in such a cry, must consent to 
change many of their social institutions all at once, if they 
conscientiously believe that the mother-in-law is the tyrant she 
_ is represented to be. 

It is said that our women are not fit companions for our 
men, Perhaps it tickles the vanity of our young men, who 
have always a high opinion of themselves, to say so. The cash 
is the reverse. Our men are immeasurably below our women. 
It would, in many cases, do them good to sit at their feet, and 
learn from them lessons of virtue and unselfishness, Perhaps the 
ideal of our women is too high for them to reach. But eurely, if 
they cared for gheir own happiness in the long run, or the 
happiness of those around them, nay, of the society in which 
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they live, they would not think of supplanting the present type 
of woman by one whose idea of a family would be drawn from 
foreign models ; who- would not think of a family until their 
husbands had given them a separate establishment to rule ; 
ae would think that the only duty of their husbands was 
duty to their wives in the first place and their children 
in the next; who would assert rights in atcordance with 
the rights of women in other countries, and who would be 
sticklers in etiquette, according to foreign models, based on their 
second-hand knowledge derived from etiquette books. They 
would not hanker after a type whose taste for dress and finery 
would exceed the means of their husbands; who would think it 
superfine to say that they never knew how to cook, or how 
to do this or that,—hundreds of domestic duties for which 
women alone are fitted ; nay, what is worse, who would con- 
sider it beneath them to do everything for their children. Our 
girls, our women, must be educated to a higher standard ; but 
that education must be on a national basis. We are by no means 
in favour of restricting that education in any way. Science, 
mathematics. language and literature are as much for them as 
for the men ; the education which can alone fit them to take 
in hand the education of the children, must be of the highest 
kind. If some of them are ambitious of obtaining University 
degrees, there is nothing to be said against it ; but what should 
be jealously guarded against in the higher education of our 
women, more than in that of our men, is the allowing their 
niinds to be formed in a way in which foreign ideas (especially 
this "of the family type) would alone be adopted. There are 
few novels, for instance, in the English language, or for the 
matter of that, in the Bengalee language either, in close imita- 
tion thereof, wherein the portraiture is not that of conjugal love 
alone ; other domestic affections scarcely find a place therein. 
In English novels the pictures are drawn from life; and the 
family types that are the subjects, are of the sort that prevails 
in Europe. There is no excuse for their existence in Bengal. 
Too much of this is sure to make girls disdain our Indian types, 
and is calculated to render them unhappy under their present 
conditions. 
But what our Indian women want—and this is a subject which 
- should not be overlooked in the education of our girls,—is those 
‘graces and female accomplishments which render life—always 
fü of care and anxieties, where misery and happiness are 
almost equally balanced from day to day, from hour to hour 
—a little happier. The poetry, the music, the esthetics, the 
innocer* amusements, the little diversions which take away from 
our loads of cares and morose thoughts, we require under 
all types, simple or complex. 
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There were the Pujahs, with therr little amusements and their, 


excitements ; there were frequent ceremonies connected with 
birth, with tonsure, with marriages and a hundred other occasions, 
with amusement*for the young and excitement for the old; there 


were the Arztas for the women, prescribed for almost every: 


month. The Dharemghaut, in the end of Bysak, with an ex- 
pensive finale in the fourth year, when, throughout the month, the 
lady who performed the Brive, had to provide the best and the 
choicest food for the whole household in addition to Brahmins, 
Gayatis (agnates) and Bundhu (cognates), men living outside 
the family ; the Jamaisustz, when, in the month of Jait, the sóns- 
in-law of the family were to be presented witi the best clothes 
and choicest food, with flower wreaths, and knickknacks of 
sorts, engrossing the attention of the ladies of the house for a 
month previous ; the SAratarditya, occurring ordinarily in the 


month of Kartic, when the thought of all womeu was to do the, 


like by their brother s. These and a hundred other little things’ 
of the kind were taken advantage of by the Hindus for diver- 
' sion, amusement, excitement, as also for the exercise of affec- 
tion and devotional feeling. There were Jatras, and Puthi Pat, 
to the infinite amusement of young and old. Alas! these 
things do not now amuse ; but have we been able to substitute 
other and more rational amusements in their stead ? Judging 
from what we'see, there is something in the observation that, 
wherever English education has permeated to any extent in 
India, the people are growing sombre and gloomy. There is 


no‘ go; ' no life; no combination of work and play ; and,” 


what is worse, there is no rational amusement in the fami il. 
Our young men play cards; our young women play cards, 
each in their separate domains. There is a tennis court outside 
in some houses ; young men, as well as old, sometimes join ; but 
there is no provision whatever for the young women taking any 
healthy exercise. The duties attended to by their predecessors 
were of a nature which required bodily labour. and served for 
exercise, and kept the females in health ; these duties are in 
many cases no longer required of our females, and, unless 
healthy exercises of some kind are to be substituted, it must 
tell against their health. Gardening for the raising of vegetables, 
or flowers and fruits, was an interesting occupation practised by 
Hindu ladies. Is there any reason why it should be given up 
where its practice is possible ? Public opinion bans this; pub- 
lic ópinion bans music ; public opinion bans the mixing of old 
and young ; public opinion bans the presence of the young 
housewives before their fathers-in-law, and even their talking 
with the old women of the family. Public opinion, however, is 
undergoing a healthy change; and though people changé with 
great difficulty in some of these respects, there is hope of 
alteration for the better. 


r 
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In many enlightened families, daughters-in-law are treated 
in all respects as daughters ; they are no longer enjoined to 
keep themselves secluded from the presence of their fathers-in- 

, law, or uncles-in-law, or the brothers and cousins of their hus- 
and, except their elder brothers or elder cousins. "There is also 
bar to the wife appearing before the husband in the presence 

of the elder male members of the family. Ifthe complex 
types are to surviye under present conditions, these bars, no 
doubt, will soon cease to exist. Gradually, too, in places 
where such bars existed before, they are dying out in regard to 
the ladies taking an occasional airing in carriages with their 
husbands, fathers, fathers-in-law and brothers. In villages, even 
in Bengal, women do not live the secluded life which foreigners 
think they do. They go out very freely in company with 
B. elder female members of the family. Of course, there is 
nę bar to a young female appearing before her father's relations ; 
and the whole of the village people, though of different castes, 
are held to be thus related, and her father's intimate friends. 
. There is no bar to their going to distant places of pil- 
grimage in company with their male relations. Even railway 
travelling is doing a good deal to demolish the Purda amongst 
the Hindus of the upper, middle, lower middle and poorer 
classes. There is scarcely any Purda below a certain rank ; 
though. perhaps—and in this instance again, the example of the 
upper classes is found catching—the first pretention to gentility 
~—gonsists in making the females of one's family Pardanishins, 

But the question of the Purda is likely very soon to adjust 
itself in the way we have indicated above. There are ob- 
stacles, and pretty formidable ones too—and we need not enu- 
merate them— to its extending further, at least for many years 
to come. 

The family residences are indexes of the family types of social 
institutions, and of the kind of happiness prevalent therein. 
In the Presidency of Bombay and Madras, where no special 
Purda seclusion is provided, there is only one courtyard in a 
house. In Bengal there are generally two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes.four. They are ordinarily those of the male and 
the female apartments. The plan of Indian houses, especially 
in towns, is changing, There are the court-yards, as of old ; 
but ordinarily the lower storey is used by men as a place of 

 hġisiness, and the upper storey by females, as also for sleeping 

rfoms, There are drawing rooms, both inside and outside, and, 
in some cases, dining rooms are coming into fashion; while 
separate suites of apartments are being provided for each 
married eouple. Necessities and regard to convenience will 
suggest some other changes in the plan of residences as time 
goes on, 
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The drawing room upstairs, where the females of the family 
ordinarily congregate, is now in most cases furnished with a 
piano, or a harmonium ; and the music, in solo or in concert, 
practised by the Hindu ladies of the family, as also the sweet 
vocal music, are indeed becoming charming. ‘The violin andi 
seetar are also instruments to which they aie giving attention, 
They practise’ drawing, and some of them are growing apt 
designers of beautiful things. Here, then, should father, 
mother, sons, daughters-in-jaw and daugbters meet to enjoy 
their evening. Family biliards, very simple games, cards, 
draughts, &c., the children giving occasional little performan- 
ces of their own, with the aid of their immediate elders, might 
advantageously follow, to enliven the evenings; and an occa- 
sional picnic outside the house might be given, by way of 
diversion. The esthetics of the drawing rooms and of thg 
other rooms, and their contents are subjects in regard to whigf 
a happy emulation (a feeling which even now exists) should 
arise between family and family. 

But there is a little thing, which, except in houses marked as 
anglicised, is still to come ;—the taking of mealstogether, The 
Hindus area people eminently fitted for domestic enjoyment ; 
and a habit of this kind, which adds to the sweetness of the 
meal, will not be entirely a novel practice. A Hindu enjoys 
his meals best when he has a number of children to sit and par- 
take of food out of the same dishes with him ; the lady, mother 
or aunt, or, if they do not happen to exist, the lady wife, wit 
the daughters, sitting by, and keeping up chatty conversa 
while they ask you to take a little of this or that, and fini 
tothe enjoyment of the meal in diverse ways. In day 
yore, when the grandfathers and fathers of the present gen 
tion were young men, it used to be whispered against them, t 
they, on the sly, sometimes partook of the evening meal w 
their wives. The practice, then, should be a little extend 
and when the barriers we have spoken of are gone, as th 
are destined to go, this one innovation should come in. 
doubt, the females would feel some awkwardness, and it 
pretty well known that, in societies where the practice exi 
the ladies themselves go half-fed when they sit with the ma: 
and it is the males who, so far as the actual eating is concern 
do their best. This may be a good reason for not introducit 
the association of males and females at meals ; but, perhap 
this disadvantage would be found to be outweighed by man: 
advantages. For a business man, whose time is fully occupied 
the only time which he can give, without detriment to his work 
to his family, is the time for meals, and perhaps an &ccasiona) 
evening ; and «while the enjoyment of meals will be added to 
by the presence of all the members (male and female), it wil: 
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keep these business men in the family a courant with the 
thoughts of those around them. 

There are a few other things which must mend, if the complex 

ý type is to live. Our young and old appear to have nothing in 

“common between them. The old people hardly ever exchange 

their thoughts with the young ; and this is a great bar to their 
mutual happiness. The Hindu idea about it is gorrect enough, 
The father, when the son is of age, must treat him as a friend ; 
but the Hindu practice is somewhat different. This reserve, in 
most cases, between the father and sons, has grown by habit 
into second nature. 

Lastly, it is said that the moral atmosphere of our homes is 
not good for the children. Itis a calumny which often goes 
unchallenged, and every repetition adds to its supposed truth. 
A better field for the cultivation of the affections which ennoble 

uman nature ; a better field for teaching the young to be un- 
selfish, when the children of the bread-winner are treated alike 
with the rest ; a better field for teaching the young todo to 
others as they would be done by, cannot be conceived. A 
moral atmosphere of affection and unselfshness pervades the 
whole structure, What, perhaps, is now vanishing, without a 
proper substitute taking its place, is an air of devotion and 
religiousness, of faith from day to day. 

We cannot say that, for the better development of the 
intellect of the children, changes are not required. We want 

s educated both in geography and in history, in the ele- 
meutary truths of science, and in every day common affairs of 
life, to take charge of the early days of our children ; females, 
who can return correct answers to the many questions which 
the inquisitiveness of children prompts them to ask of their 
elders, 

But the growing sense of individual responsibility must be 
fully developed if the complex type is to live, and to be 
perfected as one of the types of the future. Every adult male 
member must contribute equally to the common family ex- 
pense, including not only the expense of the common mess, but 
all the expenses of the children, including their education, The 
practice that has been growing up of recent years in some of the 
families of complex types, of unequal treatment of the children 
aecording to the means of their parents, cannot be sufficiently 

ondemned. It was unknown even at a time within the 
~ faemory of man. They should be allowed to live together only 
under conditions in which the demoralising effects of such un- 
equal treatment cannot exist. [tis better that the family should 
break up, at whatever hardship to individual members, than 
that such a state of things should be allowed to exist, The 
contribution for the purposes noted above being made, each 
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one should retain his savings for his own use. The individual 
wants of himself, and of his wife, he must look to himself, as 

also to the making of as good a provision for himself, his wife, 
and his children as he can, consistently with his means. 
Changes in the complex group in Bengal are taking place 2i 
this direction, 

The changes have not occurred to the same extent in all 
parts of India. In places where the causes have been more 
potent and have operated for a greater length of time, you find 
greater changes than in others. Bengal has been more affected 
than the rest of India ; and parts of Bengal, nearer the capital, 
more than other parts, It would be to as little purpose to ask 
of my countrymen to resist the changes, as to ask them to 
resist a rising tide. All that we can do, is to see that the solid 
foundation is not swept away by our unwise resistance. When 
ever changes are springing up, it behoves every Indian, mañ 
and woman, to try to mould and adopt them as fast as they can 
consistently with the preservation of their existing institutions, 
—retaining as much of altruism as they can, and admitting 
individualism and egoism wherever necessary, and thus woik- 
ing out a harmonious whole, the like of which does not yet exist 
in this world: 
~ GURU PROSHAD SEN. 

22nd July 1892. 
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ART. VII—HYDRAULIC WORKS FOR INDIA. 


ei subject of Hydraulic Works for India appears to be 

attracting latterly much greater interest, and, as it is of 
the utmost importance to the country generally. I propose to 
enter into the matter rather fully ; but at the outset I must de- 
precate a habit very' common in this most extraordinary country, 
in accordance with which, if any one says a word agaihst a 
policy which has prevailed for any length of time, he is at once 
taxed with abusing the Government. 

For the last fifty years railways have been establishing in 
India, to develop her resources, and have cost for construction, 
over £ 13,000 a mile, for single narrow gauge lines chiefly ; the 

oods traffic on. them is costing the country over I25, a ton a 
year to move, and, with a population of 2875 millions, the pas- 
senger traffic is only about 120 millions in the year, while the 
Government is losing over two millions sterling a year by these 
works. The Goods traffic is costing the country : some Io millions 
sterling a year more than it ought; the passenger traffic, 
when compared with that of Eugland and America, is simply 
absurd, and the rate of speed for such work is equally poor ; but 
the moment this is pointed out by any one, we have repeated 
the old cry: * Oh! he is abusing the Government" ! As if 
Government existed here for no other purpose than to main- 

in the personal interests of the lucky ones in office. 

The late John Bright is reported to have said that English. 
men coming out to India leave their Bibles at Port Said, and 
it does appear that they have almost forgotten that it is 
written : * He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the 
“fear of God.” India has been made to pay £230 millions 
for some 17,000 miles of railways in the past half century ; and 
during this time the United States of America, with a popu- 
lation of about 50 millions, have constructed some 170,000 
miles of railway on the English gauge, the average cost per 
mile, for double lines, being about 412,000, with labor and 
materials costing ten times as much as they do in India. The 
cost of moving a ton of goods in America is about Is. a year—~ 
about the same as it is. on English canals, ird of the rate 

btaining on English railways, and less than 4th of the charge 

iade in India for exactly the same work: punctuality and rate 
of speéd on the American lines are everything that can be 
desired, and their accounts are kept up and published within one 
| month ofthe close of each year, Their passenger traffic is about 

four times that of India, with a population wbich i is less than a 

quarter. of that living in this country, 
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It is claimed by all railway managers in the United States 
that by their good management, judgment, and perseverance, 
they have estgblished the cheapest means of transport in 
the world, and saved the community over roo millions 
sterling a year in the last decade, by the economies and reduc-,. 
tions in traffic charges which they have effected. This claim id 
proved to be a» perfectly just one by the progress of the country 
in trade and all industries, yet no one dreams of saying that it 
is due, in any measure, to the Presidents wlio have been elected 
there in the last fifty years; while here, in India, a wretched 
tank cannot be repaired, or a miserable road tunnel built, with- 
out the Government being dragged in, in one way or another, 
How, then, is it possible to describe or discuss a policy when 
the whole population is kept in a turmoil of fear and appre- 
hension ‘by the selfish aims and purposes of the under- 
lings in office? A history of the chief hydraulic worlg 
of South India would display such an amount of jealousy and 
mismanagement, that one is loth to touch the subject ; but 
how then can the errors of past years be pointed out, or a fresh 
start made on some better principle? We have no other 
object in view than to assist those who come after us, and 
smooth their path by exhibiting succinctly the results of 
more than 40 years experience on, some of the principal works 
of South India. In doing this, we shall have to show how some 
fearful losses have been entailed on the community, and p 






frightful negligence and mismanagement have prevailed ; but 
when these shoals are marked out, it will be easy enough 
avoid shipwreck in the future. 

The value of the effect of irrigation on agriculture in Madras 
can be easily shown. Dry lands, on an average, pay about 
8 annas an acre assessment a year. Such lands, if pro- 
perly supplied with water, will pay Rs. 5 an acre revenue ; this 
increase is 900 per cent. in revenue, and cannot be less 
than 2,000 per cent. in value to the- ryot, supposing he pays 
ird ofthe full yield as net revenue, and has the means pro- 
vided for him of raising his crop in some tolerable security 
every year, which he is utterly without in such districts as 
Bellary, Annantapoor, Kurnool, etc. Recognising the enor- 
mous valueof water to the land, the natives of South India 
have used, from time immemorial, every means in their power 
to secure a good supply for irrigation purposes : their works afe 
marvels of laborious application and ingenuity to attain evei 
benefit possible for the community at large. Of course, there iis 
very little scientific skill displayed in them. An enormous 
amount of labour must have been bestowed on the ancient 
hydraulic works of Madras, but this only shows what impor- 
tance the people attached to all such works, as they laboured 
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voluntarily to secure the benefits of them in every possible 
way ; and, from this, we might learn a good lesson. Yet we 
find the following remarkable ideas put forth in“ Jadian 
Engineering” of the g'h July 1892, with referenge to the restor- 
ation of the Dondapad Tank,in one of the most famine stricken 
parts ofthe Madras Presidency. * The Superintending Engineer 
assumes that one square mile of catchment area or basin will 
irrigate 40 acres of land, the average rainfall being only very 
small, vzz. 24 inches." On this the Chief Engineer for Irriga- 
tion remarks that, in average years, it is not likely that more 
than- 30 acres can be supplied, and that it is not even so high as 
this in the adjacent large tank of Cumbum ; and he adds that 
“it must not be forgotten that, in years of scarcity of rainfall, 
* the full anticipated area would not be irrigated, whilst in ex- 
“ceptional dad years, there would, as has been the case this 
pios with the large Cumbum Tank, be next to no irrigated 
rops brought to maturity." 

“When such small- minded, narrow ideas are allowed to pre- 
vail, how is it possible to do any good to the country in general ? 
This officer, high in the confidence of his Government, evi- 
dently thinks, so far as the. people are concerned, that for them 
zo loafat all is better than even one quarter, and that their 
cattle, the principal means of their sole industry, may be allow- 
ed to perish for want of drinking water and fodder, for fear the 
Government should lose a little revenue. It would not have 
been worth while to notice such ideas were it not that the 

Wsyhole country has been deprived of all hydraulic works by such 
crude notions being accepted as the very height of wisdom, and 
actually acted upon to the ruin of its population, and of course, 
of thé Government revenues, 

How differently native Governments acted ín such matters, 
may be seen froma short account of some of their works. In 
the Melur Taluq of the Madura district, there are upwards of 
3,000 tanks in an area of Jess than 400 square miles. The 
average rainfall for the tropics is very small, only about 30 
inches, and here we find the natives did not hesitate to bestow 
the greatest labour on such works, to secure as much water as 
they possibly could for the good of the community, whilst we 

are not ashamed to declare that the people may perish in bad 

years, out of actual fear that some little revenue may be lost 
to the Government! Well said the prophet Ezekiel to the 
rulers of Israel: “ As I live, surely because my sheep have 

“become a prey, and my sheep have become food to every 

* wild beast of the field, without a shepherd, aud sy shepherds 

* euguire not alter my sheep : Behold Lam against the shepherds, 

“and Will require my sheep at their hands, and will make them 

“to cease from feeding my sheep; and the, shepherds shall 
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* not feed themselves any more, for I will deliver my sheep. 
“from their mouth, and they shall not become food for them : " 
Dr. Henderson’s translation explains that the shepherds refer- 
red to were thg civil rulers or Governors in the Jewish State, 
much like our Tahsildars, etc, Such a policy is very short- , 
sighted, and invariably ends by killing the goose which laid the^ 
golden eggs. It is only by securing the industrial occupations 
of any people«n the most liberal manner possible, that we can 
hope to obtain secure revenue returns for the Government, as 
we have experienced in England from the days that Free Trade 
was established. on 

In the Madura district, again, the people have utilised the 
waters of the Vygny river to fill their tanks during its freshets, 
and have so drained this river that, it is said, not a drop of water 
gets to the sea by its mouth, except in years of extraordinarily 
heavy rainfall. This, of course, is a hyperbolical way of talkingge 
very common in the East, but it does very well to conceal the 
practice of raising land revenue by corruption and extortion, ith- 
out going to.any further trouble. The waters of the Vygny, 
like those of most of the rivers of India, are not half utilised, and 
if that river had proper works constructed on it, and its waters 
were supplemented from the Perryaur and properly distributed, 
ten times the extent of land would very probably be irrigated, 
for the Madura ryot yields to none in the world in active 
industry and patient endurance under very adverse circumstances, 

The next river of importance in which native works have been 
attempted is the Cauvery, flowing from the Western Gbhautsf- 
through the districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly „and 
Tanjore, and through the independent territories of the Mysore 
Native Government. This river. has a catchment basin of 
between 50 and 6o,000square miles, and is generally well supplied 
with water from both monsoons. In Mysore some channels have 
been led off for irrigation purposes, and the land under them is 
of great value, but it is quite evident that very much more 
could be done there with anything like scientific engineering, 
and the same remark will apply to the other districts until we 
get to Tanjore, where the people made every endeavour to 
utilise these waters for its delta in ancient days. At the 
commencement of the present century this district came into 
our hands, It was very soon evident that the old native works 
were radically faulty : the cultivation fell off rapidly, and the: 
river threatened to take its own course to the sea, and leaveg- 
much the larger part of the delta without any water at all. 

It was then, about 1835, that Sir Arthur Cotton proposed and 
carried out the necessary works at tbe head of the delta, and 
most successfully changed the whole state of affairs: fom be- 
ing almost ruined, the Tanjore district has been converted into 
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one of the most flourishing districts of India. Above a million 
acres of land now are iniigated from this river in the delta, 
and the cost of all the works has becn repaid into the public 
treasury ten times over, at the least; but it ewill hardly be 
believed that interest is charged to this day against these works, 

y on some imaginary capital outlay according to “ Rigilations." 

' The Cauvery valley, no doubt. possesses some good works, 
but not one half the available water supply is*made use of: 
the delta canals have not been made navigable, and, as it costs 
I2:a ton a year to move a ton of goods on the railways, 
Tanjore is losing every year very heavily i in the cost of trans- 
porting its products. On the canals in England the cost is 
Is. à ton a year, and, considering the difference in the cost of 
labour at home and in India, it is very probable that the cost of 
moving a ton of goods on the Godavery canals, which are 
navigable almost throughout its delta, is not more than 34. a 
rear or about 5th of the charge made by the railways, 

Ehe Cauvery basin has not a single reservoir in it of any 
capacity. Most admirable sites exist “for any number of such 
works. Thousands.of millions of cubic yards of water which 
now runs to waste into the sea, could be easily stored in this 
valley, and all the upland districts, as well as Mysore, have 
suffered, and are still liable to suffer, from famine for want of 
these works. The Government of Mysore, a Native State, 
pleads its inability to carry out any such works, as the Madras 
Government object to its using the water before it reaches the 

—dM95ea, on the ground that, at some remote future period of time, 
they may establish works elow the Mysore territories for their 
own districts; as if water, stored in upland places, lost its natural 
force of gravitation and would not flow again by its natural chan- 
nel to the sea, atless velocity than that with which it now. rushes 
to waste uselessly ! This policy should be condemned at once 
on public grounds; it affords an excuse to Native States to do 
nothing now-a-days, and to throw the odium of all this on the 
British Government It is of no use to any one, and has a 
dog in the manger appearance: it is virtually at variance with 

|, the ruling of the High Court, Madras, on such matters; and, as 
| all Native States, Zemindars, &c., are now under the protection 
| of H. M's Government, there is no occasion for any such Rulers 
to conciliate the good-will, or to promote the well-being and 
interests of their subjects ; and the tendency amongst them is to 
waste their revenues in personal gratifications, very often of the 
| ¿lowest and basest kind, or to hoard them as much as possible i in 
|. “Government Securities out of mere covetousness. 
The ryot, in such States, is the last person whose welfare is 
consideted at all; the money raised from him by taxation 
should be utilised, as far as possible, for public purposes only, 
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and, when it is not required for this object, the rate of taxation 

should be reduced, according to our treaties with the Native 

States ; but, so far from any attention whatever being paid to 

this agreement,a careful examination; we believe, would show 

that the people in such provinces are taxed more heavily than 

those under English rule. In one notorious instance, over three( 
millions of money was extorted and hoarded away in the most 

useless manner by one man. Except by the Maharajah of 
Baroda, one never hears of anything good being done for the 

people uuder this kind of administration, and the general cry 

from all parts of India is, for the British Raj to be re-established 

amongst them, We have assumed a most fearful responsibility 

in making ourselves the Supreme Power in this country, and 

then allowing a very large part of the population to remain 

in such a position that they can. be coerced, in our name and 

authority, without any right of appeal against any measures 

which may be forced on them by the greed or extravagance Øf 
the Rulers whom we maintain over them. It would be irvi- 

dious to mention particular instances, nor is it necessary ; any 

one who knows Ind:a is well aware of the state of affairs ; and 

our object is to bring it to notice, so that this most pernicious 

policy may be abolished as soon as possible, for the mischief it 

is doing all over India is simply incalculable. Under such 
regimes hydraulic, or any other, works of any value or import- 
ance are simply out of the question; the ryot would never be 
allowed to derive any benefit from them at all. 

There are no works of any importance in the districts of thet 
Madras Presidency to be described, till we come to North Arot. 
The tanks in them are all of native construction, and it cannot 
be said that we have done much to improve them. A few small 
dams have been built and channels led off from them to irrigate 
small patches of country here and there; but, as a rule, the 
Tahsildars in their several taluqs have been allowed to remain, 
like the moping owl in Gray’s Elegy, “unmolested in their 
solitary reign,’ and, it would be hard indeed to say what 
earthly good they have done in a whole century of English rule. 
In the North Arcot district, the waters of the Palur river have 
been made to supply some large tanks, and those of the 
Cortelius river have been diverted partially into the Red Hills 
reservoir for the water supply of the city of Madras, containing 
some 500,000 people. These works, no doubt, have been e 
very great use; butthey are very far from effecting all ial 
could be done for the good of the population in this district, 
In it are sites for large reservoirs, having catchment basins” 
ageregating in all some 3,500 square miles of : steep hilly country. 
The rainfall of Madras itself averages upwards of 48 inches; 
and, if these reservoirs were made of sufficient capacity, they 
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should be able to distribute at least 3,500 million cubic yards 
of water, in average years of rainfall—quite enough to irrigate 
500,000 acres of land, to secure an abundant supply of water 
to the City of Madras, and keep its filthy river, fhe Coom, sweet 
and clean. r 

The. works required for these purposes are not likely 
to cost Rs. 30 an acre, or 150 lacs in all, and if a water 
rate of Rs. 4 per acre were levied, the return would be 
134 per cent. gn capital outlay—perhaps IO per cent., 
after deducting all expenses ; but, as regards the value of the 
work to the people and country, the increase in revenue which 
they would render possible, would be not less than 400 per 
cent., and the value of the crops in the immediate vicinity of 
alarge city and market, cannot be estimated at less than 
I.000 per cent,—without taking into account the improve- 

ents to the Red Hills reservoir for the water supply of 
Madras city, and the advantages to be obtained in the way 
of sanitation by keeping that filthy open sewer, the Coom, 
well flushed and supplied with an abundance of good water. 

The works on the Pennar river, in the Nellore district, have 
been constructed by the British Government, and are all wrong 
in principle, and the outlay. on them is almost useless. It will 
be as well to leave out this district, Cuddapah and Kurnool, 
for the present, and give an account at once of some im- 
portant native works in the Bellary districts. We shall return 
to all these districts when describing the works proposed for 
them nearly half a century ago, in which nothing whatever 
has yet been done. 

In the Bellary district there are three important rivers, The 
Tungubudra, a main tributary of the Kistna, having an 
abundant supply of water flowing down it every year, as it 
feels the effects of both monsoons, is by far the most impor- 
tant, and on it the natives constructed, in ancient days, no 
less than 9 anikuts, or dams, for supplying irrigation canals, 
which are still in existence. They are all admirable speci- 
mens of the laborious industry the people went through to 
secure a supply of water, however small. Some of the dams 
are more than a mile in length, made of rough stones, weighing 
from 4 ton to 5 or 6 tons, which must have been carried by 
main force and placed in the bed of the river in pretty regu- 


+ lar courses, the interstices being filled in with smaller stones. 


f 


The height of these dams varies from 10 to 20 feet, to suit the 
depressions in the river bed ; and, when one contemplates the 
work done here, just to get some 10 ooo acres of landirrigated by 
the rudest and most laborious means, it is humiliating to think, 
that, with all our boasted scientific engiueering, nothing what- 


ever has been done to improve upon the example left us by 
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the people. Years and years ago, Sir Arthur Cotton proposed 
to irrigate a million acres of land from this river, and entrusted 
the work of surveying and levelling for this purpose to one of 
his trained subordinates, who carried it out to his entire satis- 
faction, having found a site for a very large reservoir on the | 3 
Tungubrudra, so that an abundant supply of water would have ! 
been always secured for fuly a million acres of land in the 
Bellary and Kurnool districts. Sir A. Cotton sent in the papers 
as long ago as 1859; and, from that day fo this, nothing has 
been done in the matter, beyond losing all these papers, and 
preventing the officer abovementioned from going back to’ the 
district to do the work again, though he has frequently offered 
to do so, and is well acquainted with every inch of the ground. 
In the last famine the Bellary District lost over 30 per cent. of 
its population ; the loss of revenue was nearly 9o per cent., and 
Government spent upwards of 150 lacs in maintaining the peop} 
on works, not one of which is worth Rs ro. Had 300 lacs 
been spent on the works proposed by Sir A. Cotton, a return 
of 15 per cent. would have been easily realised in this district ; 
all the above losses would have been saved, and the population 
secured for ever from famine ; whereas now, the Government 
are at their wits end to know what to do to prevent their recurr- 
ing. Theonly thing they seem to be pretty certain about, is that, 
as long as it can be avoided, Sir A. Cotton's ideas and principles 
shall not be acted upon, as if a blessing could possibly be 
secured in this manner, by leaving the people to perish by the 
thousand. p" 
The Huggri river is the next largest and most important 
river of the district. The flow of water in it is very irregular, 
and, of course, nothing has been done to remedy this, 
though there is an admirable site on it for a splendid 
reservoir which could be made large enough to hold about 
2,000 million cubic yards of water—quite sufficient to irrigate 
300,000 acres of land and yield a revenue of 15 lacs of 
rupees a year. The cost is not likely to be 60 lacs, but un- 
fortunately the site is in the Mysore Province, and the Madras 
Government objects to its construction on the ground that, it 
would prevent the river from reaching the Bellary and other 
districts lower down. Now, we know from actual experience 
on the Godavery Works, that, if two cubic yards per hour per 
acre are supplied for irrigation purposes, upwards of 50 per? 
cent. of the water runs off the land to waste, even in tie flat delta È- 
lands, and the drainages there have had to be greatly enlarged 
to get rid of the surplus water. The land in the Huggri 
Valley isfar steeper than in any delta, so that, if Mysore 
irrigated 300,000 acres of land and supplied water to them 
according to the* Godavery data, a constant flow in almost 
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every season would be maintained in the Bellary district, of 
over 300,000 cubic yards of water per hour for a large part of the 
year, whereas now, the Huggri rushes through it in violent 
flouds, lasting for a week or ten days, and then for months has 
little or no water in it. In the hot weather the vilages in the 
, Bellary district, in this basin, are every year in the most 
' Jamentable condition ; the river is always failing them ; their 
wells in the black cotton soil are extremely brackish, but 
nothing can be done for these poor people because it is 
feared that water will not flow from a reservoir by gravi- 
tation in its natural channel, and so there might be an imagi- 
nary loss. The Hugeri basin, above the site of the proposed 
reservoir, contains upwards of 2,000 square miles, and the river 
takes its rise in the Bababooder Hills, where the rainfall is be- 
tween 70 and 80 inches in the year. In the plains below the re- 
ser voir site, the rainfall is said to be only 12 inches in the year ; 
for, strange to say, though this work has been under consi- 
deration for more than 40 years, no proper rainfall registers 
appear to have been maintained in its basin, and the records 
of the river discharges have been kept only for one season, 
With data so scanty it is next to impossible to do any work, 
and it fully confirms the opinion we have advanced, that 
the progress of hydraulic works is almost stopped by the 
little interest we have taken in establishing works to which the 
people attach the utmost importance. The other objections 
P gi to the construction of this reservoir are of no value 
~importance. The soil of the river bed at site is sand to a 
depth of 15 feet; but we have successfully built the largest 
hydraulic works on nothing but pure sand, which makes 
the very best of foundations, as it is incompressible and in- 
destructible, if only properly protected from running water, as 
was done in the Godavery and Kistna works. It also objected 
that the hills on either side consist of rock much broken in 
stratification, and wot Zkely to be water tight ; but one of the 
largest tanks in South India was built by natives, ages ago, 
and this difficulty entirely overcome, by simply covering such 
places with a common earthen bund along hills composed 
entirely of basaltic boulders. Considering the desolate character 
of the whole valley below the site of the reservoir for more than 
a hundred miles, and the ruin and misery prevailing throughout 
its length and breadth, it is marvellous to think that any objec- 
ions could have been raised to the ex/y work which could afford 
‘some alleviation to the people living in it ; and, when we remem- 
ber that this work presents no diffcultis whatever to modern 
engineeyng science, we can but hope that it will be carried 
out shortly, and * the reproach of famine from among the hea- 
then " be removed in that Christ-like spirit which believeth that 
“it is always more blessed to give than to receive,” 
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The Bellary district has been divided into two districts, and 
the other large river in these parts belongs more to the 
new Annantapgre district ; but it is just as well to consider 
this river without reference to these new arrangements, 
The Pennar river here has a catchment basin of about 1,000 
square miles. It is affected by both monsoons, and is 
subject to mast violent floods; the bed fall is upwards of 
10 feet a mile, and, with 2 or 3 feet of water, flowing in it, all 
traffic is stopped. No works of any importance have been 
constructed on this river, but from some of its main tributaries, 
tanks have been well supplied, as at Hindoopoor and Purry- 
ghee, The Chintravutty river, a main tributary of the Pennar 
in these parts, supplies water to some minor tanks, and to 
two large tanks at Darmaverum and Bookachalah, constructed 
centuries ago by the natives, and on one of which immense labour 
must have been expended. These and other similar works iyi 
Bellary show how much the natives valued water, for they evi- 
dently spared no expense or labour to secure this great necessary 
of life ; and it is much to be regretted that we are so slow in fol- 
lowing their example. It has been proposed for years to leada 
channel from the Pennar river and filla large reservoirin the very 
heart of this most arid part of the whole Presidency ; but the 
work is objected toon the ground that it might deprive the lower 
parts of the valley of some water. Now this river, before it 
reaches the sea, drains upwards of 27,000 square miles of steep, 
hilly country, and, in ordinary seasons of rainfall, discharges inte 
the ocean not less than 50,000 million cubic yards of Wee Adm 
some three or four months, quite uselessly, The reservoir in 
Annantapore, and the other tanks which it is proposed to supply, 
would not probably require more than 100 million cubic yards 
of water, out of this 50,000 millions, which now goes to waste ; 
yet the people cannot be allowed to have this, because of this 
very imaginary injury. Of course no improvements can possibly 
be made whilst such professional opinions are allowed to have 
any weight in the Councils of the Government, who, however, 
have to bear the odium of them. 

This water, if stored in Annantapore, could irrigate 20,000 
acres of rice land, or 50 to 60,000 acres of other food crops, 
which require much less water, and would keep the cattle of the 
ryots in something like good condition, and give the people 
good drinking water in their wells, which are now almost, 
always dry in the hot weather. The geological formation in 
these parts is such that successful well sinking is almost out 
of the question ; but not one of these benefits can be secured to 
the people, because it is imagined that if 599 part of this river's 
discharge into the sea were stored in reservoirs in the uplands, 
some sort or kind of injury might be done in the lower parts of 
the valley, Why, considering the steep character of the ground 
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here, as compared with the delta of the Godavery, we know 
foracertainty that fully one-half of this 100 million cubic 
yards will find its way into the river bed again,,and afford an 
imp:oved supply of water in the hot weather to all "the lower parts, 
This can be witnessed by any one in the case of all the large 

bs in the Bellary, Cuddapah, Annantapore and Kurnool 
districts. . 

It will, perhaps, be interesting to give here a short account 
of what can be done by a little care and attention towards im- 
proving existing irrigation works. At the time of the Mutiny, 
almost all improvements were stopped, but repairs were allowed 
to be proceeded with, and it was determined to take up and 
improve the tanks and channels of the Bellary district as much 
possible. During some 50 years the Government expend- 

about 75,000 Rs. a year on the maintenance of these works, 
kooo about 80,000 acres of land. In the years 1859,-60 and 
6i a sum of Rs. 360,000 was spent on them, and the ryots 
co-operated heartily in carrying out the proposed improve- 
ments. They executed a good deal of the earthwork them- 
selves and minor repairs, and they took up all the new lands 
which could be irrigated, at Rs. 5 per acre; not a single 
stamped agreement was made with them, and in no instance 
did they fail to carry out their agreements, The general result 
of these operations was that the area irrigated rose to 168000 
acres, and the average expenditure for repairs was reduced to 
~agRs. 25,000 a year, instead of Rs. 75,000, at which it had stood 
for more than half a century, showing very clearly how much 
the people appreciate such works, and how ready they are to 
give every assistance in their power in carrying them out, 
These improvements did not probably cost the Government 
Rs. 3 an acre to effect, and they secured to them Rs. 5 per acre, 
with great contentment to the people. It would be difficult to 
show, by any system of merély collecting land revenue ever 
devised in India, that any such results have been obtained. In 
one case an amusing incident occurred: a large tank was 
most thoroughly repaired, and a goo. village road made from 
it to two large markets, and it was proved to the ryots that, by 
the sale of their paddy straw alone at these places, to which 
they had now easy access by the new road, they obtained fully 
a lac of rupees a year additional from their cultivation, and they 
A charging the Engineer this enhanced price for this article, 
,though he had made the improvements. They laughed good- 
" humouredly ; ; admitted “ the soft impeachment,” and cried out: 
“ Don't tell the Collector” ! ! A strange comment on our 
best ofall possible systems of collecting land revenue ! 

Having passed in review some of the new irrigation works 

established by the British Government in South India and 
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shown their great importance and value, particularly in 
Tanjore ; having detailed something of the old hydraulic works 
executed by the natives many many centuries ago, and endea- 
voured to show that they spared no pains or labour to utilise 
the abundant water supply of the country, and that their 
knowledge and skill enabled them to employ their industry in i 
this direction, te secure this one great necessary of life and pros- 
perity in a country like India, and, having explained briefly how 
very willing the people are to co-operate with us in all such 
works when a little confidence is placed in them and they 
are visited in their vilages with some other object in view 
than trying to extort more land revenue from them ; and how 
much the interests of the Government can be promoted by 
hydraulic works, even by paying proper care and attention to 
the old works of the country as in the case of the Bellary 
district, we propose now to give an account of the great works” 
established by the Government for the Godavery and Kistna 
deltas. 

These are works carried out entirely by the British Raj, 
on something like sound modern engineering practice, and 
their success should have stimulated us to make much greater 
efforts. Had we attended to this properly, our railways, 
instead of being the burden they are to the whole country, and 
threatening us with bankruptcy, would have been as sucess- 
ful as any in the world ; for the natives of India are very indus- 
trious, keenly alive to their own interests, and willingly co-g 
operate to promote them, when they see that an officer is work: 
ing in this direction; though, naturally, they become as stubborn 
as mules when they find that the officials are simply trying to 
get more revenue out of them for their own sole profit and pro- 
motion. This system is the most detestable one ever establish- 
ed in India or the world, and until it is swept away, as the corn- 
laws were in England—for it is, if possible. even more pernici- 
ous—, India will make no real progress; in fact, cannot do so. 
The whole mass of the population are bent upon defrauding the 
Government by every possible means in their power short of 
actual rebellion ; and, crafty as any native official may be, 
single-handed he is no match for the craft of the whole popula- 
tion in the large areas he has charge of. He is forced by his 
very circumstances to connive at many malpractices; and E 
land revenue of India—which ought to be abundant for all 
the wants of good Government—is in about the most inelastic’, 
and unsatisfactory condition it could possibly be in, 

We have no one to blame for this state of affairs but 
ourselves. Under no native Government, which was net sup- 
ported by our arms and authority, would this kind of thing 
be allowed. The people themselves would have got rid of all 
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such Rulers, as surely as the Israelites stoned Adoram, ' who 
was over the tribute,” to death in the days of Rehoboam, who 
had threatened to chastise the people with scorpipns, instead of 
the whips his father had used in raising his revenue. Human 
\ nature is the same now as it was in those days; and if we can 
do no better than Rehoboam, neglect the interests of the 
people and employ our officials in doing merely as Adoram 
did—nothing but collecting tribute for the Government—, is it 
any wonder that the country makes no progress? We may 
not be stoned to death, as he was; but we are being pretty 
well starved out of the country by famines, and the process, 
being more lingering and painful, can hardly be preferred, Of | 
all systems of land tenure ever devised by the wit of man, has 
any improvement been made on that established by Joseph 
000 years ago in Egypt? His position was a most difficult 
po ; he was a stranger, an alien in race and religion ; he had to 
provide for the requisitions of an Eastern Court, addicted to 
pleasure and display ; he had to conciliate the priests or princes, 
a very powerful and jealous caste in the country, and for several 
years, he had nearly the whole population on his hands, left 
destitute by the famine. We have no particular account of all 
the measures he adopted; but, as soon as he knew that the 
famine was coming to an end, and he had acquired full control 
over the land, he took steps at once to give the people the means 
of carrying on their industry, and made it a law over the land of 
ypt, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part of the annual 
yield, four-fifths remaining for the people, and the land of the 
priests being exempted from paying the tribute to Pharoah. 
Could any thing be more equitable? One and all, from the 
highest to the lowest, shared fairly in the produce of the land 
according to the seasons: the assessment was fixed for ever, 
and could not be raised, accept by arbitrary power ; the transfer 
of land was made as simple as possible, and, sceptic as Gibbon 
was, he was obliged to admit the justice and benevolence of 
Joseph's rule. Have we done any thing like this in India? 
Our land revenue system is a shame and disgrace to every 
Christian principle, and until the whole system is altered and 
worked out on some such equitable lines as Joseph. adopted, wè 
an only go on grinding the poor ; and the country can make no 
l progress, for how can industry thrive when fettered as it is 
re? 

/The case of Ireland was bad enough in all conscience; but 
we are repeating our mistake there on a most gigantic scale 
in India ; and we shall reap the fruits ; for here, as there, pro- 
perty has*its duties as well as its rights, The first Napoleon 
was very free in giving away other countries, asehe conquered 
them, to his friends and marshals. In India we have done 
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much the same, and the ryot or cultivator is the last person 
whose interest in the soil has been fully considered. Our 
whole land tenure system is based on the idea that the land 
belongs to the Government, or to some particular kind of land- 
lord ; that the right of exacting a part of its produce, more or, 
less, pertains to them by right immemorial, and that they cath 
dispose of aM surpluses, after paying the sundry expenses of 
administration, in any way they please, To such an extent 
does this most pernicious practice prevail, that, when on account 
of famine, the land is unable to pay this demand it is held 
as “arrears,” to be paid when the seasons improve, so that 
not only does the cultivator suffer all losses by famine, etc., but 
he can benefit as little as possible by the bounties of nature., 
As an illustration of the “divine right of Kings to govern 
wrong," this, no doubt, is perfect, but does it come up $ 
the,Christian standard of ethics, as shown to us by Paul fin 
a more excellent way?” Until we establish in India the 
ancient Punchayat system, allow the cultivators to have some 
voice in administering their village affairs, and make them 
responsible for the proper discharge of their duties and for the 
revenue due to the Government, on some fair and equitable 
basis, we can do nothing for the country ; every man's hand 
is against us, and they employ every crafty means to defraud 
the Government, English or Native, It is useless to complain, 
under such circumstances, that the ryot will not improve his 
method of cultivation ; he would, indeed, be a fool to do mp, 
when he cannot plant a tree without the tax gatherer making an 
increased demand on him. Let the Englishman at home imagine 
what would happen there with such a system of taxation. The 
whole principle is so utterly false and wrong, and so ruinous to 
our name and character as rulers, that we have entered into it at 
some length, even at the risk of being called “abusers of the 
Government" by the official clique which upholds the system ; 
and, in dealing with such works as those on the Godavery, it is 
impossible to avoid referring to the matter. We have no 
hesitation in saying that such works would pay ten times as 
well as they now do, if only the ryot were fairly dealt with. 
There is no more absurd idea in the world, than that the ryot 
is idle, and will not work; he is not likely at all events to be 
made more industrious by extortion and corruption, support 
by the whole power of the Government, or the Zemindars, agsee 
other landlords maintained over them; all surplus produce 
taken from them, as far as possible, by means which cannot 
bear the light of day, and the very rainfall which comes down 
from heaven on their lands, not secured for “their use, 
because it 724 cause injury, of some imaginary sort or kind, to 
the lower parts of the valley. So the very abundance of nature 
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is allowed to run to waste into the sea; and, in the most arid 
parts of the interior of the Peninsula, the people are often 
left to perish for want of drinking water. 

No part of the Madras Presidency had suffered so much 
from famine as the Godavery and Kistna districts when Sir 
A. Cotton was deputed, by the late Marquis of Tweeddale, to 

? see if anything could be done to prevent the recurrence of 
these dire scourges. No better officer could possibly have been 
selected for such a task. To great professional capacity and 
experience, Sir Arthur joined a deep devotion to work and 
duty, and he taught his subordinates to carry out their duties 
without *doubt or fear" of responsibilities, for he was always 
at hand to assist or advise them, in a spirit of kindliness 
which never failed to cheer and buoy up all around him, in 
work which was very laborious and arduous to young hands 
Imost fresh from school. 

"In 1847 his estimate for the Godavery anikut was sanc- 
tioned, and the work put in hand. This consists of a dam 
4,000 yards i in length and 14 feet high, built on wells sunk 6 feet 
deep in the sandy bed of a river, which rises in floods upwatds 
of 30 feet, and flows with a velocity of about 5 miles an hour. 
A good substantial apron had to be provided in such a work to 
receive the overfall. The material used was a common sand- 
stone of very poor quality, but the limestone found in the 
hills proved to be first-rate, and is, in fact, said to be the only 

bed of shell limestone yet found in India, This weir is also 
fitted with sluices for distributing the water to the various 
channels for irrigation and navigation purposes. The delta 
of the Godavery contains fully 2,000 square miles of splendid 
alluvial soil, and the works are designed to bring 1,000,000 
acres of land into irrigation, and they do now cultivate nearly 
700,000 acres ; but until they are more complete, the full extent 
of land available cannot be irrigated. 

Nothing has been done for the Polarum island, containing 
60,000 acres of the very best land ; and the drainage of the Kolar 
Lake remains to be carried out, while there are other minor im- 
provements to be made, so that the full results of the project 
have yet to be realised ; but, even as it is now, it is the most 
successful work ever executed in India. 

This delta, before it was supplied with these very necessary 
Works, could not pay 6 lacs a year land revenue from wet 
ps dry cultivation together ; it now pays over 40 lacs a year, 
and the value of the crops is estimated at 350 lacs of rupees 
annually ; the whole of this is raised in perfect security, by 
the redular and abundant supply of water afforded from 
one of the largest rivers in India, and the people now 
never suffer from any irregularity of the seasons, as, in the” 
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worst of years, there is an enormous superabundance of water 
flowing to waste over the anikut, The main canals have all 
been supplied with locks and are navigable throughout, and 
the natives are not slow to appreciate the value of such works, 
though the great ones of the land laughed at the idea of Sir 
Arthur building locks in the territories of Vishnoo. One of 
the canals, paseing through some of the best lands of the delta, 
was cut to irrigate about 30,000 acres of land, but was not 
fitted for navigation purposes ; the people would not take up 
the land for cultivation in any satisfactory manner, and the 
work was, of course, pronounced a failure for many years. 
As soon as an officer who had had his training entirely under 
Sir A, Cotton returned to the district, he ordered this canal 
to be supplied with locks at once; and, as soon as the people 


f 


were satisfied that the navigation would be completed, so as r 


join in with the whole delta system, without such break : 
gauge as the railway people are fond of making in India— 
the ryots took up 10,200 acres of land in the first season. The 
water rate alone for this was Rs. 40,000, and the whole cost 
of the works was about Rs. 65.000. Scores of such instances 
might be given from these delta records ; and yet we are 
constantly being told that navigation has nothing to do with 
such irrigation works, the fact of the matter being that the 
canals are not made properly navigable throughout, and then 
it is declared that the canals are a failure. 


It is utterly impossible to give any accurate account o% 


the results of these works. The Board of Revenue, Madrás, 
fixed no water-rate for them till the revenue survey was 
completed, and it took fifteen years to get this done, after the 
water distribution began, while the Zemindars' who had 
spread, according to the Government records, ruin, misery 
and desolation over the whole of their lands, by their heart- 
less greed and covetousness, were exempted from the sur- 
vey operations. The water-rate was then fixed by the Board 
at Rs. 4 per acre, and the land revenue at Rs. 2 per acre, 
though the survey officers and the local revenue officers had 
declared that Rs. Ó per acre would be a very moderate water- 
rate; and that they were fully justified in their view is 
apparent from the fact that the crops here were valued at 
about Rs, 30 per acre, according to the Pioneer, some years 
ago. This makes the water-rate less than ,'5 of the value of 
the crops, which are abundantly supplied with water by these 
works, At the same time that the drainage of the lands 
has been attended to, the cultivation is protected. from the 
devastating river floods, and the people are amply supplied 
with the cheapest and most suitable means of transport 
possible, as we have.shown above, while the passenger 
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‘traffic on these canals reminds one more of busy stations in 
England than anything we have seen on the railways of India. 
‘It is easy to show that in former years no such thing as Rs. 2 
per acre revenue, could possibly have been obtained from these 
lands: the whole land revenue was under 6 lacs, and the old 
V irrigation works are said to have yielded about ri lacs of 
rupeesa year. This leaves only 42 lacs for the rest of the delta, 
containing about 4 million acres, which would yield, in good 
seasons, about As. 8 per acre, which shows that the rate of 
Rs..2 per acre could never have been realised before the 
works were established, and these were only taken in hand 
because the collections of the District were falling off at the 
‘rate of nearly a lac a year. 
The capital amount of these works fs given by one authority 
at about a million sterling, and by another at rj millions, 
a\matter of small moment in Indian accounts. Either way the 
works have not cost more than Rs. 18 per acre at the outside ; 
‘and, as the Jand and water-rates are now securely collect- 
ed every year without fail, and quite independently of 
‘the season's local rainfall, they might be credited with 
.the full demand made on the land, vzz. Rs. 6 per acre, which 
is a return of 30 per cent, on the capital outlay per acre, 
as compared with the former yield by collections only. This 
increase is 1,100 per cent, in revenue, and from about 
‘Rs, 2 to Rs. 50 per acre, or 2,500 percent. in value, and. 
Sit must not be forgotten that the whole district has been 
completely relieved from all fear of famine. Its population, 
which was fast abandoning the country, has been increased three- 
fold, and the trade of the district has been enhanced at least 
twenty-fold by these works alone, The Revenue authorities can- 
not possibly be credited with having done any good for them 
whatever ; 150,000 acres of land are now exempted from paying 
the water-rate, on the plea that they were irrigated, before the 
new works were constructed, by the old irrigation works. As 
these are said to have yielded about 14 lacs of rupees .revenue, 
there can be no ground whatever for giving them 6 lacs 
exemption, and providing them with an ample water supply 
independently altogether of the seasons: yet the perpetrators 
of this flagrant mismanagement of the revenues have never 
yet been brought to account. The Godavery basin con- 
ins nearly 100,000 square miles, is always most abundantly 
upplied in the monsoon seasons with water, which now rushes 
to the sea by thousands of millions of tons a year, It 
proposed to make this river navigable to Chundah, at log 
distance" of 400 miles inland, and to construct : 
important reservoirs, to keep up the navi 
the,year, and afford au increased supply o 
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in the hot weather, which is most urgently needed ; but all 
these most beneficial projects were abandoned, and lacs of 
.rupees throw& away at the instance of one Chief Commis- 
.sioner only; and so millions of the people have been deprived 
of this first necessary of life, and the best means for promot- 
ing their industry and welfare. 1 

As regards*the Kistna works, it is needless to occupy much 
time. The remarks made about revenue matters for the Goda- 
very apply equally here, and there is the same want of large 
reservoirs in its river basin, of some 70,000 or 80,000 square 
miles, but in a greater degree ; for, after the 1st February in any 
year, the delta canals cannot be kept open for navigation, and 
are useless for nearly five months, whereas in the Godavery 
the water seldom fails for two months in any season. Any 
number of reservoirs can be constructed in this valley, but ng 
endeavours have been made to supply this most crying wi 
of India in this or any part of it. 

The Kistna anikut is 20 feet high, but its length is only 
about 1,300 yards, The work rests on wells 6 feet deep, sunk 
in the sandy bed of the river, and is provided with a very 
substantial apron, irrigation and under-sluices, and locks, 
etc, for navigation purposes. Ultimately the extent of land 
irrigated here will be not less, probably, than 500,000 acres, 
and the cost per acre may amount to Rs, 20, so that the re- 
turns are much the same as for the Godavery under existing 
revenue management. This river rises more than 40 c ig 
heavy floods, and flows through the narrow site where the dam 
was placed with a very high velocity. Fortunately the Gov- 
ernment, at the instance of Sir A. Cotton, appointed an officer, 
the late Lieut-General C. A. Orr, R. E, to construct this gigan- 
tic weir, who was admirably qualified by knowledge, judg- 
ment, and professional experience to fulfil the duty most 
satisfactorily. The whole of these head works were built by 
him in about five years, and not a single failure occurred in 
them. An estimate of some 17 lacs of rupees was expended 
in this time, with an excess of Rs. 1,100 only, which even 
that admirable judge of good works, the Board of Revenue, 

Madras, could not possibly find any fault with. 

There are two other large projects under construction in 
Madras, the Rush-Kooliar in Ganjam, and the Perryaar in the 
Madura districts, but of the results we cannot now speak. Iy 
passing, we would only remark that the distribution works for 
e Perryaar, as far as we know, have not been laid out so as 
ain the full benefit which the works could secure. We 
|ely to the section of the proposed Perryaai*dam, as 
umber of “Indian Engineering,” and our cons 
for such large reservoirs should follow, as 
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nearly as possible, the section of the Great.Pyramid of Egypt. 
Calculated out for a dam of 120 feet in height. and built of 
granite, this section gives a resistance IO times gyeater than the 

, Pressure of the water when quite full ; it takes fully 50 per cent. 

"| more material to construct it than is usually adopted, but its 
simplicity of construction, and the enormous increase of stabi- 

Jin obtained, are well worth considering.  Theesgiving way of 
a large dam of this kind causes such enormous loss of life and 
property, that we feel sure the expense we propose to incur, to 
secure the utmost safety possible, is well worth going to; but 
thís point cannot be discussed at present, or our article may 
become too professional. 

It remains only to indicate some very important works which 
can be easily carried out in South India. 

Be. lue first of these is the irrigation of the Raichur Doab. in 
Hy H. the Nizam of Hydrabad's territories. This can be very 
readily effected from the Kistna river; and. as the physical 
configuration of the ground plainly shows, two million acres of 
good land could be easily irrigated hereabouts,—but unfortu- 
nately the whole is in native territories, so that, what with the 
apathy and impecuniosity chronic with these Governments, on 
the one hand, and the objections of the Madras Revenue officials 
on the other, it is not likely to be carried out till the world 
is some centuries older, and more enlightened. 

The next great project is the cuttiug of a canal from the 

-oongubudra river, near Hospett, in the Bellary district. This, 
we have shown before, has had the levels done for it to the 
entire satisfaction of Sir A. Cotton; but, from the date of his 
leaving India in 1860 to the present time, nothing further has 
been done, and the Government have been losing 50 lacs a year 
in revenue ever since, without mentioning the losses to the ryots 
in these most arid districts, always subject to famine, on 
account of which the whole country has had to pay vast sums 
of money merely to preserve life. In every other respect, this 
outlay has been most useless. 

These Bellary Works can be connected with the Kurnool 
Works, of evil repute. These are utterly wrong and hopelessly 
useless, and require to be entirely remodelled. Arrangements 
should be made to throw at least 14 million cubic yards of 
water from the Toongubudra and Kistna rivers into the basin 

~@f the Khond-aur river, a large tributary of the Pennaar. This 
water must be carried by proper contours to irrigate about 
500,000 acres of land in the valley, and the left bank canal 
must be carried into the Suggle-Air valley, so as to bring the 
navigatfon as near as possible to the gorge in the Eastern 
Ghats through which the Pennaar flows into the Nellore dis- 
trict. Hereabouts some important Head Works are required 
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to irrigate fully 14 million acres of land in the Nellore 
district, and complete the communication by water with 
Madras, Enough water cannot, perhaps, be obtained econo- 
mically from the Kistna and Toongubudra rivers, as the 
delta has a claim on them; but sites for large reservoirs 
exist on these rivers, and on the Bhenna, which joins ( 
Kistna above,the site whence water can be taken for the! 
Cuddapah district. The whole basin of the Pennaar river ' 
affords admirable sites for some half a dozen large storage and 
distributing reservoirs. We have already shown that this yiver 
conveys, probably, not less than 50,000 million cubic yards of 
water uselessly to the sea in any season of ordinary rainfall. 
It is-far more affected by the N. E. than by the S. W. monsoon, 
but if these reservoirs were made to hold only 10,000 million 
cubic yards of water, they could distribute the floods of the 
S. W. monsoon slowly throughout that part of the year, and 
be left completely full by the heavier rains of the N. E. moon- 
soon, for the hot weather supply of the Nellore district, and to 
keep the canal proposed for it navigable throughout the year. 
It is quite true that the existing Kurnool Works have cost nearly 
two millions sterling, and cannot, by any possibility, be made of 
any use. The results are, no doubt, very disheartening and 
deplorable ; but any officer who knows his work and duty, 
understands how all this mischievous blundering has been 
brought about, just as in the matter of the Bangalore water- 
supply, and it could have been very easily avoided in both» 
cases. The object, however, of this article is not to enter into 
details about these matters ; we want to show how the evil can 
be remedied and the losses recovered as far as possible, and 
these districts secured from famine in the future by pro- 
perly designed hydraulic ' works. We know for certain that 
we have an abundance of water which only requires to be made 
use of for the benefit of man and beast. On the Toongubudra, 
there is an admirable site for a large storage reservoir, which 
would afford abundant means for irrigating one million acres of 
land in the Bellary and Kurnool districts throughout the monsoon 
seasons, and, as the drainage from all these lands flows back 
into the bed of the river, the claims of its delta would not be 
interfered with at all, This reservoir would be left quite full at 
the end of every rainy season; but the Delta has no claim to: 
the water, as its canals have always been closed for want o 
water after the ist February in almost every year, so that this: 
oft-repeated objection to all good work is found on examination 
to have nothing in it. Our own deliberate opinion, however, is, 
that the supply to the delta in the hot weather weuld be 
much improved,by this reservoir, and if similar works were 
constructed in the basins of the Kistna, Bhenna, Dindce aud 
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other large tributaries of the main river, the delta canals would 
be supplied throughout the year with a superabundance of 
water, 
One finds it most difficult to treat objections of this kind 
1 seriously and with common patience : the most casual observance 
of what occurs in the case of any of our large tanks, below 
| its irrigated area, is quite sufficient to convinee any one that 
fully one-half, if not much more ofthe water supplied to the 
lands under them, runs to waste ; and from actual experience 
in the deltas of the Godavery and Kistna rivers, we have found 
it absolutely necessary to go to the expense of enlarging the 
natural drainage to get rid of the water now supplied to the 
lands for irrigating purposes. Yet Mysore, Bellary, Kurnool, 
Annantapore, Cuddapah, Salem, Coimbatore, and other districts 
«must be deprived of all flood storage reservoirs, because 
it is imagined that some injury may be done to the lands 
below. There is absolutely no ground for this fear ; and, 
as the High Court of Madras have ruled that the waters 
running through any district belong of right to the people 
of that district, and can be lawfully used by them for 
any purposes, so long as they are not diverted into another 
basin,this objection has no standing in law. It has simply 
given Native Rulers a good excuse to do nothing for their 
subjects ; and, as the Government Engineers have totally failed 
toshow how these waters can be more beneficially used for 
—&their subjects, the whole country has been deprived of all good 
works to prevent the occurrence of famine, How such an idea 
could have been allowed to prevail, is beyond one's compre- 
hension. The population of the country is always increasing, and 
by the end of the century will not beless than 300 millions, and 
the last thing we think. of is the food supply of such a mass. 
Their methods of cultivation have not improved for the last 
2,000 years, and to bring larger areas into cultivation by means 
which were only sufficient then, is merely raising the food 
supply at a dead loss. Yet we wonder that the people cannot 
pay more revenue, under such circumstances, for we do maintain 
peace amongst them and construct railways, which, however, 
have not improved a single village in the country. Our 
whole policy is at fault in this matter, and tbe sooner the ship 
bu * put about,” the better it will be for all concerned. The 
—qrailways cannot do it, they have cost the country some 230 
T esillions, and are a dead loss to it, in the present state of its 
' industries ; ; just imagine any one supposing that India can 
afford to pay, for the conveyance of its crude raw products, twelve 
times fhe charge made in the United States for exactly the 
same work, and four times the rate which England pays for the 
transport of the products of its very efficient industry, 
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Whilst in England and the United States the prices of 
the necessaries of life to the working classes have been 
much reduced gs compared with the rise in wages, in 
India the contrary has been taking place; and, now that some . 
300 millions of people are competing for the pittance paid r 
here for daily labour, the results are becoming truly alarm- í 
ing. Any failuse of the rains causes such a rise in the prices 
of the ordinary food of the people, that the .whole mass must 
come on the hands of the Government for support. With good 
hydraulic works, Tanjore supports a population of about 750 
to the square mile, whilst Bellary or Kurnool cannot maintain 
100 to the square mile, and they exist only in a state of semi- 
starvation. 

We believe that fully three millions of acres of land can be irri- 
gated in the districts of Bellary, Kurnool, Annantapore, Cudda- 
pah and Nellore by meaus of works which could be very easil 
constructed. The cost per acre is not likely to be more than 
30 Rs, or 3 £ sterling ; the outlay contemplated is nine millions 
sterling, and the water rate now levied under their old irriga- 
tion works is Rs. 5 per acre, so that 16$ per cent can be 
realised with any thing like good revenue management. It is 
too much to expect that Engineers can give even an approxi- 
mate estimate of revenue returns if they are to be dealt with 
in the slovenly manner in which they are managed in the 
Godavery and other districts. As regards the increase in the 
value in property by good means of irrigation, we have shown @&- 
above that this is always upwards of 1,000 per cent, so there 
can be no doubt as regards this most important matter for the 
welfare of the people. We have shown, so far as the Madras 
Presidency is concerned, how very little has been done to 
secure this all important matter. Except as regards their 
deitas, the large rivers in it have had no hydraulic works con- 
structed on them on any more scientific principles than the 
poor natives were able to adopt. 

The basins of the Godavery, the Kistna, the Pennaar and 
the Cauvery have not a single reservoir in them of any capacity 
for storage purposes, though thousands of such works could be 
very easily, economically, and profitably established, with im- 
mense advantage to the whole of the population existing on 
them now. The area of land in these valleys is not less than 
250,000 square miles, and perhaps 25 millions live on them, fe 
quite as unprovided with good hydraulic works as they were 
under their old rulers. We have shown that, as regards the 
minor rivers, a large area of land could be profitably irrigated 
by good reservoirs in the North-Arcot district, and a laite city 
supplied with aneabundance of water for drinking and sanitary 
purposes, There are, in all the other districts of the Presi- 
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dency, scores of river basins which can be utilised in this way ; 
but it would perhaps be tedious to write of this in detail. We 
will, therefore, confine our remarks to the Proyince of Mysore, 
which affords one of the finest fields in all India for good 
E hydraulic works, now conspicuous only by their total absence. 
lhis Province lies about midway between the Eastern and 
Western coasts, about roo miles inland from eeither side; it 
enjoys a very temperate climate for India, as the general level 
is about 2,500 feet above the sea ; the rainfall is usually abund- 
ant, and prevails for seven or eight months in the year—a very 
unusual circumstance in India; consequently, the rate of eva- 
poration is far less than in most other parts of the country. 
The average fall of rain is 36 inches now, but the records 
appear to shew- that in former years, before the land was 
« denuded of its forests and scrub jungle, it was much higher. 
From the much steeper character of the general formation of 
the land than in the plains of the Carnatic, the rains run off 
abundantly, and almost all the rivers are well and fully sup- 
plied in both monsoon seasons and by the heavy thunder storms 
of the hot weather; but anything more deplorable than 
the condition of its irrigation works, it is impossible to 
imagine, The whole Province is full of small tanks made 
by the people ages ago; not one of these is in good order, 
and the labour and workmanship bestowed on them con- 
trasts very poorly with tbe Bellary and Cuddapah works 
~of the same character. Above 12 lacs of rupees a year 
are said to have been spent jn the repairs and mainten- 
ance of these. works during some three quarters of a century, 
or 900 lacs in all, and, for all the good this has done, it might just 
as well have been thrown into the sea, It is, however, of little 
use to complain of this. 

We will now proceed to indicate how this state of affairs 
might be improved. About Mysore itself, and towards Peria- 
patam, the Cauvery offers a fine site for irrigation; a few levels 
would show this, and we believe 4 or 500,000 acres of land 
could be irrigated hereabouts, by a canal properly laid out. 

On the Arkumutty river, and near Chermaputrum, are sites for 
admirable reservoirs, as also on the Shumshiriver ; and Hunna- 
watti appears to offer another fine field for irrigation, There 
are also many other minor rivers which afford admirable 

ensiteos for reservoirs, and there is the site on the Iluggri river, 
at the Mari Cauvery, for a very important work, "This Province 
contains an area of 27,000 square miles, and, with its rainfall, 
should certainly be able to irrigate 14 to 2 million acres of 
good Mnd, whereas we doubt if 4 of a million are properly 
irrigated, and there is little or no prospect af anything being 
done here for the welfare of the population, 
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The objection of the Madras Government to the Mysore 
Durbar using the waters running through ZZezr o territories, has 
given the Native Rulers a good excuse for doing nothing, while 
in the mean time, thé land revenue has been almost doubled 
since the transfer of the Province from the British Raj to 
the Durbar. On account of the great famine of 1876-79, the 
subsidy to the Supreme Government has been reduced by 
some IO lacs of Rupees a year, whilst the .arrears have been | 
rigidly collected from the people. The surplus thus obtained 
is not used to reduce taxation, as required by our treaties,. but 
is all invested in Government securities by the astute Dewans 
of all such territories. So not only does the Supreme Govern- 
ment lose its subsidies, but it has to pay interest for money 
raised by taxation in this manner! And we declare this to be 
“able and enlightened native administration :” So far as sharp 
practice is concerned, there can be no doubt of the matters 
but wherein does the enlightenment consist ? The whole country 
is in a state cf stagnation and most degrading poverty, and 
liable to famine at any time, just as much as Bellary or other 
parts of Madtas. 

' We have no means of writing of other parts of India. All 
we would remark is, that it appears very strange that we can 
do so much. in Egypt for the delta of the Nile, and can 
do nothing forthe delta of the Ganges. In Egypt, during 
some ten years, where the Engineers have had a free hand 
and intelligent support, the whole of the irrigation worksa&- 
have been put into the most satisfactory condition, the progréss 
of the country has been secured, and the welfare and content- 
ment of its whole population have been placed on so sound a 
basis, that even the Americans express unqualified admiration 
for our administrative capacity there. 

In India, during 100 years, we have no such records to 
show. But our object is not recrimination. Far better take the 
advice of Sir Arthur Cotton on the occasion of a frightful 
disaster on the Godavery Works, when the officers were much 
disheartened and discouraged: “Set to work aZ once, without 
any delay, repair all damages, and get your ship into action 
again as soon as you possibly can.’ 

“We have shown in this article that, in Madras and Mysore, it is 
quite possible to irrigate 5,000,000 acres of land ; the cost is not. 
likely to be Rs. 30 an acre, if only the silly practices and follies ofig 
the Kurnool Works are avoided: and a water-rate of Rs; 5 an‘ 
acre can be very easily secured. This would certainly yield 
I2 per cent on a capital outlay of 150 lacs of rupees, and 
all famine losses would be avoided for the future. As Between 
wet and dry cultivation, the increase of revenue paid by the 
ryot, quite willingly, is 900 per cent, and this was easily obtain- 
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ed in former years in Bellary, the increase in the value’ of 
the property by irrigation cannot be estimated at less than 
2,000 per cent., takiug all advantages into account. We believe 
that fully two millions of acres could be very easily irrigated in 
the Baripore Doab from one of the largest and best supplied 
rvers of India. The whole basin of the Cauvery river, con- 
taining over 50,000 square miles of country, and abundantly 
watered by both monsoons, requires to be carefully examined 
by some competent professional officer. If only 50 acres to the 
square mile of drainage area were provided for here, for irriga- 
tion purposes, 21 million acres ought to be easily supplied with 
water, for this river cannot discharge less than 150,000 million 
cubic yards of water into the sea every year, and this is quite 
sufficient for the irrigation of 25 million of acres. The whole 
asin of the Godavery, containing about 100.000 square miles 
CN country, remains to be examined in the same way. As far 
as$-scientific engineering is concerned, except in its delta, it 
is now in the same state as Nature left it; but, as this river can 
be made navigable to the sea and the rainfall is most abundant 
in every season, with good reservoirs in such a locality, in 
the tropics, there is no difficulty whatever in providing water 
for IO million acres of land, if we will only set to work as 
Englishmen and no longer submit to the crude Native official 
ideas which have ruined our own and all Native administra- 
tions. In fact, let us do in India as we have done in Egypt with 
~apuch marked success, that all doubts and fears should be 
banished from our minds. 

In concluding this paper we would pay a tribute of respect 
to some of the natives who worked so cordially with: Sir 
A. Cotton and ourselves in the irrigation works of Madras. Any 
country might be proud of such men as Atchatah Naidoo, 
Veeranah, Runniah, Verdapah, and some others. The works 
entrusted to these men were quite new to India; they had 
had no professional training; but one and all went heartily 
into the matter, endeavouring to make some progress, and 
they trained themselves as well as they were able, to be of 
the utmost use and assistance to their officers. It is but 
due to them to recognise their great merits now that they are 
no more; for in life, not belonging to the ruling caste of 
the country, they got scant credit, and that only very 

-~@rudgingly, We often hear it said that the natives of India will 
not work, The men we have noted above worked willingly for 
twelve and fifteen hours a day, and in no instance was their 
conduct or sobriety called in question by Sir A. Cotton. The 
fact is,ehis own Christian example and high character were 
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quite sufficient encouragement for good men to exert them- 
selves to the utmost. 

. Jno. F, FISCHER, 
Ist August 1892, General, R. E, 


(All vights Reserved). | 


N. B.—We wéuld note particularly that from the “Nett Profits" of 
the Godavery and Kistna Works, a charge of several lacs is made for 
* Interest" and deducted every year: this is quite erroneous and mis- 
leading, as the Capital outlay for those Works has been repaid into the 
Treasury three or four times over. "This practice should be put a stop to at 
once, as all the returns from irrigation are vitiated by it, and it is a 
mere Native dodge to keep up the old effete system of merely “ collecting 
land revenue," and keeping everything in the dark as much as possible. 


J. F, F. 


ART. VIII—DRAINAGE OF RIPARIAN*MUNICIPALI- 
TIES AND VILLAGES AND OF RURAL TRACTS 
IN BENGAL, 


CIENTIFIC men have pronounced the most important fac- 
tor in generating malaria to be obstruction to the removal 
ofthe water from the soil. In Bengal we have the rains, the 
consequent moisture of the surface soil and the subsequent 
evaporation of the moisture, until the soil becomes dry through 
evaporation aud natural drainage ; but, if there is any obstruc- 
tion to the natural drainage, the greater part of the moisture has 
to be got rid of by evaporation alone, so that the whole layer of 
q surface soil becomes damp sooner, evaporation begins sooner 
and continues longer, and fever begins sooner and lasts longer. 
in fact, the most favorable conditions for the production of 
malaria are present, and their existence is unusually prolonged. 
As a natural result, the effects of malaria are produced in a 
more intense form, and in greater aburidance, and last for a 
longer period. Hence the, necessity of removing obstructions 
to the natural drainage of the country. 

Systematic drainage of a deltaic country like Lower Bengal 
is, however, a task which caunot be easily accomplished. 
The whole history of the formation of the Gangetic delta 

è. shows that elevations of land occur through deposition of silt. 
The deltaic rivers flow at first into the lowest channels ; but, 
when these channels are silted up and their beds and banks 
become higher than the intervening country, they cut into lower 
channels and keep to them till they also become high ground. 
Mr. Wickes, the Irrigation Engineer of the Bhagirathy, reported 
that the bed of this river was higher than that of the Ganges, 
and that the Bhagirathy, Matabhanga and Jelinghi had deteri- 
orated in the last 50 years ; but he added that it was quite pos- 
sible that these rivers might alternately deteriorate and improve 
again, according to changes (which are great) in the main 
Ganges. 

Berhampore drains, not into the Bhagirathy, on the banks of 
which it is situated, but away into the Gobra Nullah, seven 
miles to the eastward, a clear proof of elevation of the bed and 
banks of the former, Mr. Whitfield, the Irrigation Engineer, 

/ thought that the Damoodah, the Bhagirathy, or Hooghly, and 
the Ganges alternated in spilling over the country, the last 
greatly preponderating. 

To @evise a scheme for the drainage of the whole country may 
be very difficult, but the removal of obstructions to the local 
drainage is a less formidable task, and it would, no doubt, 
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operate to remove the conditions of the soil which are favorable 
to the development of malaria, I therefore propose to make a 
few remarks on the practical construction of drainage schemes, 
with special reference to the towns and villages in the Hooghly 
and Howrah Districts, on the west bank of the Hooghly. With- 
out entering into controversial points, I shall endeavour to treat 
the subject in such a way as will commend itself to the common 
sense of the reader ; and much of the information which I shall 
make use of is derived from the data collected by Mr. Pellew, 
when Magistrate of Hooghly. 3 

The law of natural drainage of alluvial tracts is that the 
water flows inwards from an elevated surrounding ridge to a 
central basin, from whence it is conducted tọ the exterior along 
water courses cutting through this surrounding ridge. The 
Dankuni, Howrah and Rajapur swamps, where the rain water of 
the surrounding country used to accumulate, were all situate 
within such central basins ; and their drainage had to be effected 
by channels passing through the elevated country along the 
Hooghly. 

This ridge of comparatively elevated land on the bank of 
the river naturally attracted the people to build their dwel- 
ling-houses on it. As population has increased, habitations 
have multiplied on the parts more remote from the river bank, 
where low lands have been artificially raised, in order to secure 
the homestead from inundation in seasons in which the water 
of the Jalas is at its highest level. This elevated land gene-4 
rally has a gentle, but by no means a regular, slope towards the 
Jala. Jt would be unwise to lay it down as an absolute tule, 
that drains should be invariably made to conform to the slope 
ofthe land. In many cases drainage is better effected by 
carrying the drains against the slope of the land. For instance, 
where the tract to be drained is close to the river bank, a much 
quicker and more efficient discharge is effected by carrying the 
drainage against the slope of the land towards the river, which 
is close by, than by taking it towards the more distant Jala ; 
more especially because, in the rainy season (when the quantity 
of water to be drained is greatest), the /a/as remain continuous- 
lyattoo high a level for efficient drainage into them, In 
ascertaining what direction a drainage channel should take, the 
rule is to choose that direction which will convey it most directly, 
cheaply, and conveniently to the best receptacle. In Bengal 
there is only one final receptacle for all drainage (I do not: 
mean sewage), and that is the river,  . 

For tracts situated on the bank of the Hooghly the task is 
easier, There is the river close by and generally at a low level 
—never at a level which altogether stops drainage for more 
than a few hours at a time, or on a few days in the year, 
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Into the river, therefore, all the eastern parts of the margin of 
land should always, without doubt, be drained. As regards 
the western, or lower part, many difficulties "have to be con- 
tended against. On the one hand, owing to the greater dis- 
tance of the river, the drainage in that direction is less efficient, 
On the other, in consequence of the lowuess of,the land, it is 
impossible, for three months in the year, and. these the very 
three months in "which drainage is most important, to drain: 
satisfactorily into the./aZa. 

The statement of a few facts here will enable us to discuss 
the subject more satisfactorily. "The level of the water of the 
Hooghly varies greatly with the season, and also with the tide. 
The river is at its lowest in January and February. In those 
months, at low tide, it is near the mean sea level, and at high 
tide 3 or 4 feet above that level. In November, December, 

arch, April and May, the river is somewhat higber, but scarcely 
ever exceeds 9 feet above mean sea level, even in the spring tides. 
During these months the /a/as are dry, or nearly so; aud tlie 
‘lowest parts of their beds, in which a little water may be found 
even in March, are not less than 9 feet above mean sea level. 
The land between the river and the Jalas, where lowest, is 16 
Or 17 feet above, mean sea level, and the slope towards the 
Jalas at such places is about 5 inches in 1,000 feet. There 
are localities in which the land on the bank is higher and, the 
slope towards the Jalas somewhat greater, In October, at the 
end of the rains, the river rises to I2 or I3 feet above main 
sea level for a short time, at the top of the first spring tides 
of the month ; but between each high tide and the next, and 
during the rest of the month, it is at a comparatively low level, 
though there is then a considerable amount of water still stand- 
ing in the Jalas. This is, in fact, the month in which the 
greatest drainage from the Jalas into the river takes place. 

We thus see that, during these eight months of the year, 
there is a perfectly efficient drainage slope available in ditches 
leading to tbe river, for all that portion of the margin of land 
between the river and the Jalas which is above the level’ of 
13 feet, that is to say, for all the land for about `a mile inland 
from the river. Except during the first spring tides of Octo- 
ber, a slope of 4 or 5 feet in the mile is easily obtainable for 
all the tract which lies within this distance of the river bank, 
level. in those localities where the margin of land is at a low 
evel | 

" For a considerable part of the rainy season the water, on 
an average, at high tide, is below that in the /a/as, and at 
low tide is so much’ below it as to afford a very fair drainage 
receptacle. Itis true that, occasionally, frorh the middle of 
July till the end of August, the river rises to a much greater 
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height at high tide; butthis is only temporary, and relief at 
low tide is certain. So it is apparent that drainage towards 
the river is feastble throughout the year for the tract which 
lies within a distance of about a mile from the river bank. 

We will now discuss the feasibility of drainage towards the 
swamps, The slope of the surface towards the /a/as is so 
gradual, that, even during the months of November to May 
inclusive, when the /«/as are empty, or neatly so, the drainage 
into them must be very inefficient. As before stated, the 
lowest parts of the /a/a beds are seldom less than 9 feet above 
mean sea level. Moreover, there is often water in the /a/as, 
and the slope from the river bank to their lowest portions 
averages about 2 feet per mile only. Such a slope is not suffi- 
cient, even when the drainage is conveyed in pretty deep and 
large ditches, because the bottoms of the ditches would b 
below the level of the bottoms of the Jalas. while, if shallox 
ditches were constructed, they would be ineffective, owing to 
their slight slope. 

In the rainy season, when there is a copious rainfall, 
which generally takes place suddenly and in considerable 
volume, drainage towards the swamp would result in the 
ditches filling faster than they could carry off the water. 
Overflow would follow, and the surface of the land would be 
inundated for many hours, causing the soil to become damp: 
and water-logged. In June, the water in the /a/e begins to 
rise quickly and attains a height of 10 or 11 feet, and in Augusti 
it reaches a height of even 15 feet. At this time any attempt 
to drain into the /a/a would be a failure, unless artificial works 
were constructed to drain off the water in the /ae/es, such as 
those which drain the Dankuni, Howrah and Rajapur ZZegs. 
But such works are very costly, and can be justified only where 
the benefit to the crops is proved to be sufficient to pay for their 
cost, besides rendering a margin of profit to all concerned. 
In all these big drainage schemes, sluices are constructed to 
regulate the supply of water to the paddy fields according 
to their requirements, and drainage, in the common sense of 
the term, takes place only when the paddy is ripe. 

Simple drainage, without water regulation, will injure the 
paddy crops, by draining away the water when it is necessary 
for the growth of the paddy, and inundating the low paddy 
fields with tidal water, for sufficiently long periods to abd 
the growth of the paddy. "Towns on the river bank that ar 
situated near big drainage works, which have been construc- 
ted, ought, undoubtedly, to take advantage of these works and 
connect their local drainage with them. The drafhage of 
Howrah town, for instance, might be conveniently carried to the 
Howrah Drainage Channel, and those of Baddybati, Bali and 
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neighbouring villages to the Dankuni Channel, Butin localities : 
where these big drainage khals cannot well be utilised, and where 
direct drainage to the river is not possible, arti&cial channels 
should be made, or natural water courses should be improved, 
to drain off the water of the riparian towns and villages through 
the /a/a, but without interfering with the drainage of the Jala, 
itself. In the Serampore Municipality, a similat drain is now 
being constructed along the East Indian Railway cutting, 
passing between high lands and scarcely affecting any large 
area ef the paddy fields. 

In many villages in the interior it is impossible to take 
drainage directly to a river, or to any swamp which is drained 
by one of the big drainage channels mentioned above. The 
Jela must, in such cases, be used as an intermediate receptacle, 

ES the attention of the drainer is then turned to two points ; 
first, to conveying the drainage rapidly and completely into 
the swamps, and, secondly, to draining the swamps only to 
such an extent as to preveut their encroaching on the village 
sites in the rainy season. 

The highest level of water necessary to irrigate the paddy 
fields is generally II feet above mean sea, This is called the 
irrigation level. Any rise of water above the irrigation level is 
likely to overflow the village sites. In draining the swamps, 
the object of the drainer isnot to allow the water of the Jale 

bis rise above 11 feet contour, 

As the villages of Bengal become more thickly inhabited, 
and the ground is more closely covered by houses, walls and 
trees, the necessity for goud and rapid drainage is more and 
more felt. A small village, surrounded by an open maidan, 
and with a rapid fall from the level of its house platform, may 
be fairly dry, though not possessed of regular ditches. But, 
when the villase has increased in size, and acre after acre of 
the low land around has been included and raised ; when the 
houses have been built more closely together, and the interven- 
ing spaces covered with walls and trees, a different condition of 
things is produced. The water of the rainy season can no 
longer flow away so quickly, and a greater portion of it is 
absorbed into the ground, The ground itself is more shaded 

d dries more slowly. The villagers, if they take an interest 

the drainage of their villages, can themselves contribute 
"ich to the work without the help of Government, Want of 
petty cuts from the interiors of houses, gardens and flat lands 
to the ditches and main drains, mainly causes surface absorb- 
tion. Let every one who finds his house and ground damp, 
carefully Prevent water from stagnating on the surface, by cons 
ducting it in small shallow channels to the nearest ditches, and | 
he will find great benefit. The first great point in drainage | 
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is to entice the water from the surface into channels and 
thence to the receptacle. 

Government"have now before them the question of carrying 
out water supply and drainage schemes in all the Riparian 
Municipalities on both banks of the Hooghly. The combina- 
tion of a supply of filtered water with efficient drainage will, 
no doubt, lay the foundation of a permanent improvement in 
the public health of these localities. The admission of water 
necessitates the construction of channels to remove it, or, in 
other words, drainage operations, The two works, in sanitary 
practice, are inseparable, Every Municipality must work out 
its own drainage scheme, according to its local conditions. But 
the general remarks contained in this article may.help them 
to arrive at correct conclusions. 

These remarks on the drainage of the riparian Municipals? 
ties and the villages of Bengal, may be usefully supple- 
mented by some notice of the proceedings of the Conference 
recently held at Belvedere. In the Conference, resolutions 
were passed empowering the Government to require Muni- 
cipalities to carry out schemes for the purpose of im- 
proving the drainage area subject to their jurisdiction, and 
to combine with the District or Local Boards for that 
purpose.. It was also resolved to empower the Government 
to carry out comprehensive schemes of drainage of the rural 
tracts, if the majority of the inhabitants, or owners of property 
concerned, as represented by the District Board, would suf- 
port them. I have already indicated the lines ou which 
the drainage of riparian Municipalities should be carried 
out, and I have no doubt that, if these drainage schemes 
are judiciously and economically framed, the towns will be 
greatly benefited. But these Municipalities generally consist 
of high lands where the drainage is comparatively an easy 
task—much easier than that of the rural tracts and villages 
far removed from rivers. 

I propose, therefore, to add a few words on the difficulties 
which have to be met with in draining rural tracts; the 
object to be kept in view in framing schemes for the purpose ; 
the practicability of such schemes, and the practicability of 
assessing the drainage area on the ground of improved P 


tation. 

It appears that the intention is to carry out “ comprehensive 
schemes of drainage, and, from the fact of the Government 
having quoted approvingly Babu Dakhinaranjan Mukerjee's 
schemes for the drainage of Baranagore and the neighbouring 
villages with main drain, sluices, regulators and subsidiary 
channels leading to the main drain, the idea would seem to 
be to drain the paddy fields on the principle on which the 
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drainage works, under the Bengal Drainage Act (Act VI, B. C. 
of 1880), have been constructed in the Hughli District. If 
such be the intention of Government, I would repeat that, in 
the first place, such works will be very costly, and can be justi- 
fied only when the benefit to the crops is proved to be sufficient 
to pay for the cost, besides rendering a margin of profit to 
all concerned. Experience has proved that such works never 
pay, unless a very large quantity of permanently waste land, 
which remains under water during all seasons of the year, is 
reclaimed, Besides, such schemes are never successful unless 
irrigation is combined with drainage, and irrigation cannot 
be complete unless combined with moveable dams by which 
the people can close the drains at will, and prevent the escape 
of water, which would add greatly to the outlay, not only 
for construction, but for maintenance and cost of establishment. 
he works which have been constructed in the Hughli District 
are not without their defects, It is not possible to regulate the 
supply of an equal depth of water to both low and high lands 
at the same time; and sometimes the highland has to be 
sacrificed in the interest of the low lands, if not protected by 
temporary bunds. It would be wise, therefore, to avoid any 
scheme which would entail the risk of diminishing the pro- 
duction of the country unless provided with costly sluices, 
regulators and dams. 

The drainage of all the villages in Lower Bengalis effected 

. by the water first running into the nearest paddy field lying 
i the direction of their slope, from which it rushes through 
hals into large streams, which again communicate with a 
navigable river. An obstruction occurring in any of these con- 
duits must interfere with the drainage, and its effects be felt, 
more or less, according to the proximity or remoteness of the 
obstruction from the scene of its influence. Rajah Digam- 
bar Mitter, who so earnestly and ably advocated drainage 
as a remedy for malarious fever, doubted the advantage 
of draining the /a/as, and exonerated the rice fields of all 
participation in the crime of causing epidemic fever. His 
advice was notto molest the paddy fields. It seems to me 
there was some weight in this observation. It was ascertained 
by the officers who held enquiries during the epidemic fever 
of Burdwan and Hughli, that the /aZas not only do not generate 
fever, but can bar it out even from densely populated tracts, 
and that the decaying rivers induce it. I am not prepared 
tO assert that this theory is correct, or to account for the fact, 
if it is. I have only to say that every one who has studied 
the subject, must have been struck with the fact that the 
fever very generally avoids the swamps, but almost alwhys 
marches along the offensive bed. of a dead river. I quote 
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below what the Sanitary Commissioner said in 1870 on the 
subject :— 

“The proximity of marshes, and the more than usual pre- 
valence of malarious fever have been associated togethei, as 
cause and effect, for many centuries, and in many different | 
countries. Indeed, that there does exist some connection 
between the two, is almost beyond question ; yet it is a fact 
that it is only certain conditions of swampy land which seem 
to favor the generation of the disease These conditions 
bave not yet been determined with sufficient precision. The 
little village of Jenkari, already mentioned, is on the edge of 
a vast tract of swampy country, and yet itis healthy, Not 
a few examples of the same kind are to be found near and 
around the same place; and, similarly, I saw several villages 
near the Rajapur Vez, in the southern part of the District, 
which were by no means very unhealthy, and yet the adjoinigg 
great swamp is of very forbidding appearance." = 

Sir George Campbell was so much struck with the density 
of the population around the swamps of the Hughli District, 
that he was compelled to remark, that * in these reeking swamps, 
the human race seems to have multiplied to a greater extent 
than any where in India, perhaps in the world." 

, Three drainage works have been constructed in the Hughli 
District, vzg.. the Dankuni, Howrah and Rajapur, to drain out the 
bheels; and, though their primary object was to reclaim waste 
land. the result of these schemes on the health of the locality 
might as well be noted, to guide us in ascertaining, how far ti 
drainage of paddy fields is likely to improve the sanitary condi- 
tions of the people living in the vicinity. The people do not admit 
that any benefit whatever, as regards sanitation, has been secured 
by these works, and as far as enquiry has gone, improvement 
in sanitation cannot be proved to any appreciable extent. It 
is an admitted fact that the southern portion of the Hughli 
District, where these works were constructed, was comparatively 
free from malaria when the works were commenced. The 
scheme for draining the Dankuni swamps was based on the 
Executive Engineer, Mr. Adley’s report, which shows that, in 
26 villages surrounding the swamp, the mortality in three years 
was 2,145 amongst a population of.10.949 souls, or about 64 
per cent. per annum, whereas in villages where epidemic fever 
was raging virulently at the time, one-third, and even half the 
population was carried off in one year. Some of the villaggs 
on the border of the Dankuni Jalas were distinguished by 
comparative immunity from the fever, while it raged in 
others which were quite frce from swamps. The then Collector 
reported that Chanditalah and the neighbouring wéllages on 
the south wegt corner of these swamps were generally con- 
sidered “exceptionally healthy." 
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The drainage works in connection with the /aéas of this 
District. if they prove any thing, show that, as “ sanitary 
measures," they were not absolutely necessary, and no ap- 
preciable improvement in sanitation can be shown to have 
been effected by them, I do not say that the foregoing facts 
prove, but it cannot be denied that they go toa certain extent 
to support, Rajah Digambar Mitter's contention, that the sub- 
soil drainage.of the Jalas, however desirable it pay be for the 
purposes of agricultural improvement, may not lead to sanitation, 
and that the cause of the fever, whether in its endemic or 
epidemic form, is in the village itself and amidst human 
habitations, and not in the rice fields in its neighbourhood. 

As the measures to be undertaken will be, of necessity, of a 
tentative character, it would, I think, be prudent to confine the 
‘drainage to the villages, at first, and to avoid, as far as possible, 
ps complicated system of drainage which is unavoidable in 

alas. 

The great object to be kept in view is to remove the 
water from the villages as soon as possible, and from the 
rice field when it is no longer required. The rice field is 
on a much lower level than the village land; it will, therefore, 
be possible, in almost all cases, to effect the drainage of the 
villages without affecting the rice fields. The rain falling 
upon a gently sloping plain, entirely under paddy, is carried 
off by (1) evaporation, (2) absorption, (3) leakage from higher 
to lower levels, and (4) by spill from the paddy fields on 
adays of excessive rainfall. By assigning different values to 
these several elements in the problem, and testing, by 
applying them to the recorded rainfalls from day to day 
for several years, Colonel Haig concluded that, in the Hughli 
District, in years of minimum rainfall, vzz. 33 inches, no 
quantity of rain water is carried off by leakage and spill, 
the whole 33 inches being disposed of either by evaporation 
or by absorption. In years of average rainfall, vzz, 49 inches, 
the rainwater is disposed of as follows :— 

Evaporation e. I3 inches. 
Absorption TES j 
Leakage and spi] ... II M 


the great rivers, the remaining 6 inches being most jealously 
retained by the cultivators, by extraordinary efforts, in khals, 
hollows, and channels of every description. 

What is so jealously stored for the nourishment of the 
rice plents in the fields, must be as jealously let out of the, 
villages, or else the fever, which is endemic, will assume an 


Total 49 
| Of the 11 inches, probably 5 inches actually escapes into 
r 
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epidemic form. To. account for the epidemic, one should not 
look to the soil of the rice fields, but to that of villages, and the 
remedy lies in the removal of the obstruction to the drainage 
of a village, and not in subsoil drainage. The paddy fields 
àre generally edried up in January and February, when 
the paddy is cut. If any swamps remain under water after 
that period, they indicate the necessity of taking action, under 
the present Bengal Drainage Act, and not under the proposed 
Sanitary Draisage Act. If, however, the cultivators, in their 
jealous care to hold in store the water for their paddy fields, 
obstruct by bund any watercourse which is the natural 
drainage of villages, the proposed Drainage Act will step in to 
prevent’ such obstruction. 

The absorption of rain water in the paddy fields increases 
with the increase of the rainfall, but, in years of minimum as 
well as of maximum rainfall, evaporation is nearly constant in 
ordinary paddy fields, which are dried up in January, as the in-9 
fluence of the sun does not vary much in different years. 1 have 
explained above how the existence of malaria is prolonged, 
if the process of evaporation in the village land is delayed 
by obstruction to natural drainage. The object of the propos- 
ed drainage works will, therefore, be to reduce this process of 
evaporation in villages to a minimum, and to confine the 
evaporation to paddy lands only. 

While advocating the surface drainage of the villages, where 
its obstruction causes malaria, I am far from underrating 
the effects of natural changes in rivers and levels occasioned , 
by spontaneous deltaic alterations. The obliteration of suck 
a river as the Kana Nuddee, or Kana Damoodar, cannot occur 
without most important effects on the drainage of villages and 
fields, It is an undisputed fact noticed by all officers who 
made enquiries on the subject of the Hughli and Burdwan fever, 
that the majority of the places which have suffered most 
severely from malaria, are situated near old silted-up, half-dried 
river beds. The following extract from the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’s report on the subject, made in 1870, will carry more 
weight than any thing I can say: 

“I desire carefully to avoid any thing like hasty or unsound 
generalization, yet I think it cannot reasonably be disputed 
that there does, in very many instances, exist a general relation 
between the extreme unhealthiness of places, and the proximity 
of old river channels in a half-dry, filthy state. With very many 
of the natives themselves, it is a commonly accepted opinion, 
that the immediate vicinity of obliterated water-wavs coincides: 
with the severest manifestations of diseases, whilst, at the 
distance of two or three miles from such half-dried channels, 
the rates of sickness and mortality manifestly decrease.* I do 
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not mean dogmatically to assert that the unhealthiness of 
every place in the District is: to be accounted for in this 
manner; very far from it. Yet the correspondence between 
more than usual sickness and the proximity of a half-dry 
slimy river bed, is much too often observable fo permit of its 
being passed over in silence. It is a matter of history that the 
. ravages of fever which occurred at Cossimbazar, some sixty 
' years ago, were coincident with an alteration in the course of 
the river Hughli; a similar fact has often béen noted with 
reference to anciént Gour, The variations of public health 
at Purneah and other places in past times, were, I believe, 
attfibutable to like causes. The Fever Commission of 1864 
did not fail to draw attention (para 34) to the fact, that in past 
yeais great sickness and mortality was observed to occur in 
the low, ill-ventilated villages lying along particular «uas, 
such as the Baeng Nuddee the upper WNoboganga, the 
®Bhoyrub and the Chitra. In European countries the same thing 
has often been observed. The history of the British Army 
in the plains of Estremadura affords a striking instance in 
point, I take the liberty of quoting the facts which very 
- closely bear on my present arguments. ‘The Country’ writes 
Sir Thomas Watson (vol. I, p 750) ‘was so arid and dry for 
want of rain, that the Guadzana itself, and all the smaller 
streams had, in fact, ceased to be streams, and were no more than 
lines of detached pools—the courses that had formerly been 
rivers. The troops there suffered from remittent fever of 
such destructive maliguity, that the enemy, and all Europe, 
hts clieved that the British host was extirpated.” ; 
The solution of the drainage problem becomes intensely 
difficult when the silted up rivers, khals, and streams have to, 
be dealt with. If obstructed and obliterated rivers be a cause 
of impaired drainage of the villages--and nobody can deny 
that such may be possible in many cases—,the question arises, 
how in an alluvial country like that of Lower Bengal, 
where changes are continually occurring in the physical features 
of the District, where rivers and watercourses of all kinds and 
sizes are in a state of constant variation, where khals and, 
streams are silted up and die when their functions of land- 
making cease to exist, can engineering skill and engineering 
science successfully combat with this process of nature? 
Whenever it is asserted that the silting up of a river or 
khal is the cause of the impaired drainage of certain villages, 
“git is necessary to enquire very carefully, whether all the villages 
"under the drainage influence of the river, or khal, are affected 
by it, or whether there are local causes which obstruct the 
drainage of particular villages, apart from the general obstruc- 
tion cfused by the silting up of the river, before it is resolved 
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to deepen the dead river, or khal, or open out new channels 
of outflow. It may be possible, in many cases, to remove the 
obstructíon to the village drainage without incurring extraor- 
dinary expense in opening out, and rendeiing effective a dead 
river, as a natural drainage channel, 

The admission of the Damoodah water by means of regula- 
ting sluices into the Kana Nadee, the Konndee, the Saraswaty and 
the Kana Dampodah, which were all half dried, silted up rivers, 


in connection with the 


Eden Canal works, has, according to 


the people, done much more in ameliorating the sanitary 
condition of the Hughli District than the drainage warks 
constructed in the District ; and such a remedy, where possible, 
may be had recourse to with advantage, and provision might 
be made in the proposed Drainage Act for carrying out 
measures like the above, and also for watching and taking - 
prompt measures that existing channels, especially their mouths, 


should not be silted up. 
In carrying out 
Government proposes 


comprehensive schemes of drainage, 
to raise, from the area affected, such 


funds as may be necessary for meeting the cost. Whether 
this cost is levied along with Road and P. W. cesses, or — 
separately assessed aud apportioned by a drainage com- 
mittee, as provided in the Bengal Drainage Act, it is not 
difficult to foresee that practical difficulty and individual 
hardship will be unavoidable. According to Col. Haig, drain- 
age per se is not looked upon as a complete cure, or even as the 
principal means of cure, for malarious fever. All that itg 
can do will be to reinove one source of malaria. Again, Mf. 
Bayley, Secretary to the Government of Iudia, in his letter to 
the Bengal Government, said :—“ The epidemic fever is shown 
to have been unaccountably capricious and fitful in its incidence, 
seizing indiscriminately on towns whose sanitary arrangements 
were the best, and others where sanitation was quite neplected, 
and entirely overleaping tracts which there was every reason to 
suppose were most liable to its attacks," : 

The fact is that malarious fever is due to a concurrence of 


causes, partly known 
drainage is universally 


and partly unknown, though defective 
accepted as the chief cause of the telluric 


poison which gives rise to it, There is no wonder, under the 
circumstances, that assessment will encounter practical difficul- 
ties, It does not require the experience of the drainage works 
under Act VI to say so; but I cannot refrain from quoting, 
Mr. H. G. Cooke, who has great experience in the practical" 


working of the Act: 


“The drainage works under Act VI,” ' 


says Mr. Cooke, * are not altogether satisfactory precedents for 
Government interfering as public benefactors, and, if glluded 
to, should be quoted rather as warnings than as examples." 
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I do not mean, however, to say that Government should 
altogether wash its hands of the proposal and refrain from 
any attempt at successfully grappling with the fell disease 
which decimates the best villages of Bengal year by year. 
The most prudent course will be, (1) to unflertake drainage 
of the villages so that the monsoon water may be effectively 
drained into the /aZa, which is the first receptacle in the natural 
drainage channels of the country, The villagers and the 
Panchyets might be made to take an interest in these works, 
and trained, by instructions given in vernaculars, as to the best 
agd most efficient way of draining their respective villages. In 
this connection I may note that Union Committees, under the 
Local Self Government Act, are empowered, under Sec. 118, 
to clean and repair drains of villages, meeting the moderate 
expense of such works from Union Funds, or, if such funds be 
not sufficient, levying the cost from persons resident within 
the Union, in the manner provided for the levy of Chowkeedaree 
Tax, (2, To remove obstruction to natural drainage which 
has been caused by road, embankment or railway. The 
power of the Local Government under sec, 17 of Act II 
of 1882, for altering a railroad, which has been taken away by 
the Railway Act (vzde 1st schedule, Act IX of 1890), may be 
restored, so far as to allow the Local Government to compel 
railways to make such opeuings, or take such other measures as 
may be considered necessary for the efficient drainage of the 
country. (3) To introduce water into half-dried rivers, where 
such a scheme is feasible, or to open and deepen the dead 
channel where the cost is moderate. In cases where these 
measures would not succeed because of too much silting up of the 
bed, new channels should be opened, and the river bed improved 
and converted into gardens, tanks, paddy fields, &c. 

The initiative in these works should be taken by the Sanitary 
Board, and the small works might be constructed independently 
of the P. W. Department. The cost, as a general rule, should 
be levied from the locality affected, but where the results of the 
sanitary measures are found by the Local Government to be 
disappointing, it should be met from the Provincial funds. 


HOOGHLY, MAHANANDA GUPTA. 
The 19th August 1892. 
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The Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXI, 1858: Art. IX. The Dehra 


Doon as a seat of European Colonization in India. 


Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon, By G. R. C. 
Willams, BA, Bengal Civil Service, Roorkee, Thomason 
College Press, 1874. 


Gazetteer of the North-Western Provinces, Vols X and XI. 
Reports on Projects for the proposed Dehra Dún Railway, 1885-87. 


Final Report of the Eighth Revision of the Land Revenue Settle- 
ment of the Dehra Din District, Allahabad Government 
Press, 1886. 


HE Report of the Revision of the Settlement of the 
Dehra Dun District, which was made a few years ago; 
suggests a comparison of facts as they are, with the descriptions 
and anticipations of the writer of the notice of “The Dún,” 
contained in the article the title of which is quoted above. 

The sot of the writer of thirty-four years ago, was a desire to 
give practical outlet to the eagerness which seems then to have 
prevailed, to promote the colonisation, by Europeans, of such 
parts of British India as were blessed with a climate that 
would permit them to lead an outdoor life. This was recog- 
nised to be impossible in the plains of Hindustan, owing to 
the excessive heat during some mouths of the year, only par- 
tially relieved during the rainy season by deluges of rain, which 
produced malaria in the autumn, as well as because the land 
there was already highly cultivated and showed symptoms of 
exhaustion. But even in the plains the cultivation of indigo 
was carried out to great advantage by Europeans, which led 
to the inference that the profitable employment of European 
agency in agricultural operations in India lay in supervision, 
direction, and control, as it did there in all other walks of life. 
“ This law then assumed,” said the writer, “it seems to follow 
that the only sort of European settlement desirable in this 
country, in view of tbe interests alike of India and England, 
is the substitution, by fair means, of course, of English for 
native landlords: that is, in connection witha certain class of 
staples of a kind which, from high price in proportion to bulk, 
will pay for the extra cost of European superintendence.” 
And, after remarking that this might take place in districts ' 
where the Government had the command of large estates, great- 
ly increased by the confiscations involved by the late rebellion, 
he goes on to say: “Still more possible does it seem to,be in 
the lands below the Himalayan range, where at present the 
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wealth of waters is chiefly wasted on swamps and forests, the 
home of tbe tiger and alligator. Here material wealth exists 
in'its most valuable forms; the hills abourtd in fine iron, 
magnificent timber, and excellent limestone; plentiful streams 
and a rich virgin soil stretch for hundreds of miles alung the 
lower lands; while far above, a climate of delightful tempe- 
rature, bracing breezes, or eternal snow, are rhatters respect- 
ively of height and distance. All these elements can be 
utilised by capital, enterprise, and skill of an order superior 
to What is usually possessed by Asiatics,” 

After a short description of the Dehra Dun, and a summary 
of its history, the writer of 1858 confessed that colonisation 
by Europeans, some of them officers of Government, had 
already been tried, and had failed, owing to causes which he 
thus summarises: Ist.— The large size of the land: grants: 
2nd.—The flight and death of cultivators: 3rd.— The inexperi- 
ence of the grantees, and 4th—The illusory nature of the 
expectations held out by Government, But with each cause, 
it was said, a remedy would probably suggest itself, so 
that the failures of the past would become guides to the 
future. “It would serve no purpose to revive long buried 
disputes in regard to some of these expectations, or to 
attempt to apportion the share of blame due, respectively, 
to the grantees and the Home Government, It appears to 
us to be more important to point out the lessons gained by 
kall this sad experience.” “ Prudently undertaken, the settle- 
ment of the Doon may yet make it, in the language of the 
grantees ‘The Garden of India?” Taught by the failure 
of the first grantees, the Government of the day had re- 
solved that no grant of more than four thousand acres 
should be given in future, and afterwards two thousand acres 
was thought of as the maximum; and it was expected that 
the profits of the neighbouring estates would be taken as 
a fair standard for appraising the rent to be paid for a land 
grant after it had been brought into working order: three 
years free, and three annas (4J4d.) per acre, to remain in force 
as the starting rates. 

In the Dun, it was-said, there was little or no land actually 
barren or unculturable: the name was given to land covered 
with timber; and as this timber was far more valuable 
than cereal produce (which could be procured with little 
‘difficulty or expense from the Saharanpur district, twenty 
miles off) it was clearly desirable that the forests should 
be preserved, and cultivation be confined to such places 
and drops as would be profitable for a continuance. The 
State should, therefore, retain the right te timber-covered 
tracts, and should, in future, give out nothing but culturable, 
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that is, nearly cleared, land on agricultural leases. It might 
then be asked what crops could be profitably grown by 
Europeans on sọ small a piece of land as 2,000 acres? The 
answer was given by comparing the produce of sugar, rice, 
and wheat crops in Dehra and Saharanpur—two districts 
separated only by a few low range of hills—, a comparison which 
showed that the productiveness of the soil of the Dún in 
regard to the three commonest food crops, was about one-half 
that of the nearest district in the plains. “Now,” said the 
writer of 1858, * when we add to this that labor is scarce, and 
that the subsistence of a European family absorbs a vast 
expenditure compared with that of natives, it will appear that 
the production of cereals is not likely to be remunerative to 
the settler, No doubt, seed might be improved, and a higher 
style of farming might possibly be introduced ; manure might s 
be more used, and the deficiency of labor, to some extent, 
be supplied by machinery ; but, after all, wheat is grown in 
abundance close by, and flour often sells as low as a mannd 
(82 lbs.) for a rupee. Ten rupees an acre would not yield a 
fortune with that speed which colonists would, no doubt, desire. 
“But when we turn to indigo, coffee or tea, we find the 
case widely altered. Here are crops not produceable without 
enterprise and skill; requiring delicate and watchful treatment, 
rather than profuse and perpetual labour; and, in all these 
respects, offering positive advantage to Europeans. Five years , 
ago, Mr. Mark Thornhill, the then Superintendent Se ae 
exerted himself most earnestly to stimulate the growth 6f 
tea by the native landholders, offering them land on most 
advantageous terms, and similar conditions for the purchase 
of the raw leaf. None would undertake it: they simply shrank 
from the delay, and the small sum which would have to 
be locked up till a profit was made. At the same time 
Colonel Elwall” (Thelwall? “ Retired List," “with another 
gentleman, took a few hundred acres of land at Hurbunswála 
as a farming speculation. It may be doubted whether éither 
of them had ever before seen a tea-plant. The first year little 
or nothing was done; some three or four acres were planted, 
but probably no great skill or care was used, for half the 
plants died. In the four succeeding years, however, some 
hundred and thirty acres were filled in, and we understand 
that the crop for 1858 is estimated at ten thousand pounds, y 
av. We cannot speak with any degree of certainty as to the 
outlay ; but we believe, from common report, that with the 
present rate of ruling prices, a return of upwards of cent, 
per cent. may be fairly assumed. A visit to this planeation 
has enabled many, persons to form an opinion on the subject- 
of tea-growing; and although there are natural limits to 
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politeness on one side and curiosity on the other, sufficient 
information would, doubtless, be afforded by the managing 
proprietor to any one duly introduced, such, tbat is, to enable 
the visitor to understand the scene before him. He will find 
bushes of five years old being picked, and yielding three or 
b four hundred pounds of tea per acre, which will sell on the 
spot for five shillings a pound ;" (and so on, with particulars 
of the cheapness *of labour for cultivation and production), 
“The whole expense of thus managing one hundred acres 
of tea garden may be estimated at 4800 annually, besides 
the subsistence of the European manager, and the interest 
on the capital invested. In the first year the return is almost 
nil, and it is not till the fourth year that it begins to exceed 
the outlay ; but from that time all is plain sailing. The rough 
pe given below represents what would be realised, 
der favourable circumstances, and with proper care and 
skill. 


Expense per 100 acres. Yield per 1oo acres, 

rst year v eO £ 800 Nil. 
and p T zs Soo | 1,000 lbs, Q 5s. per lb. .. £ 250 
3rd. ba - 800 5,000 ,, m - e. 4250 
4th ., dd s $00 | 30,000 ,, q m e 7,00 
Four years interest on dd 
(say) 41,000 @ to per cent. 400 0,000 
.  —- | Deduct profit. ... es 5,400 
3,600 - 





MN 3 600 


(NV. B.—This calculation is for one hundred acres in an 
equal state of forwardness: not planted piece-meal and gradu- 
ally, as was done at Harbunswála. It is quite conjectural, 
and is higher than would be realised in practice.) 

“Now, a profit of even half of 45.400 leaves a handsome 
subsistence for a European family for their first four years of 
struggling; but we must remember that thereafter the yearly 
account is, for extraordinary luck and management, represented 
by a gain of £7,500 on an expenditure of 4900, or upwards 
of six thousand a year on one hundred acres. A Company 
with a joint stock of 45,000 could work an estate of far 
more than five times this extent, because, in fact, the expense 

ould not increase proportionally to the extension of the 

nd. With reference to indigo or coffee, statistics are less 

cessible, and it is not easy to say more than this, vzz- that 
fThese articles grow well in the Doon. But there can be no 

doubt that, if Government will give grants of one to two 

thousand acres to an European proprietary on a moderate 
rent anel a perpetual settlement, and if settlers will lay them- 
selves out to procure labourers, will support them from their 
capital, and will treat them with firmness, judgment, and 
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due consideration, then the two crops of tea and coffee may 
be grown to an enormous profit Excellent roads cross the 
district ; irrigaeing. canals are already numerous; there is an 
extensive demand at Landour, Mussoorie and Dehra; and 
the Ganges Canal, whose head at Hurdwar is only twenty-five 
miles from Dehra, conveys goods to Cawnpore at a rupee a 
maund, a littte more than fifty shillings a ton, so that even 
if the markets were glutted, a profitable Sale could still be 
commanded down country. ” 

We shall presently see how far this estimate of profit from 
the investment of European capital in tea, coffee and indigo 
cultivation in the Dun has been realised. After eulogising the 
climate of the Dun, the writer of 1858 thus recapitulates his 
views: “ First, that about three quarters of the total area ig 
to be viewed as perpetual forest, and to be preserved for th 
public benefit as timber ground ; second, that of the remaindér 
about one-half is available for the occupation of speculators 
and offers peculiar attraction to Europeans; ¢hzrd, that the 
Government is likely to lend a favourable ear to applications 
for a permanent settlement at low rates ; fourth, that works of 
irrigation are either in existence, or could be easily made,” 

Before giving an account of “ The Duin” of the present day, 
it will be proper to explain what the Dun is; and, in doing so, 
I shall not be dependent solely upon the authorities named at 
the head of this article, for I have lived in the.Dün for enon’ 
thirteen years, and during that time have lovingly, and some 
what minutely, studied it in some of its aspects and interests. 
Dehra Dún, then, is the northern district of the Meerut Division, 
lying between 29°-57’ and 30°-59' north latitude, and 77^-37' and 
78°-22' -east longitude, and occupying the extreme north- 
western corner of the North-Western Provinces. ‘The Dún, 
or valley, is bounded on the north by the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, which form part of Tihri, or Independent Garhwdl ; 
on the east by the river Ganges, with British and Indepen- 
dent Garhwál on the opposite bank ; on the south by the 
Siwalik range, the crest of which forms the boundary between 
the Saháranpur and Dehra Dún Districts ; and on the west 
by the river Jumna, which divides the Dun from the Indepen- 
dent State of Sirmür, or Náhan. Excluding the outlying hil 
pargana of Jaunsár-Bawár, the length of the valley from eas 
to west is 45 miles, and its breadth varies from 15 to 20 miled 
the Dún proper consisting of the southern slopes of the outer 
range of the Himálaya, the northern slopes of the Siwáliks, 
and the valley between, The Dun is a double valley, falling 
eastward and westward to the Ganges and Jumna resfective- 
]y, from an imperceptible watershed about midway between 
those rivers, which connects the Himálaya and Siwálik ranges. 
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The valley is reached from the plains by several! passes round 
and over the Siwáliks—the road to Dehra and Mussooree, 
through the Mohand Pass, running nearly along, the watershed 
between the two Düns to the town of Rájpur at the foot of 
the Himalaya. Rájpur has an elevation above the sea of from 

! 3,000 to 3,350 feet, and the road crosses the crest of the 
Siwáliks at an elevation of about 2,600 feet. The lowest point 

' on the watershed between the Duns is about 2,000 feet above 
the sea. From this point the fall to the Ganges is over 1,000 
feet, but westward to the Jumna only about 650 feet, and the 
rise northward to Rajpur is 1,000. ‘he writer of the Settle- 
ment Report says—“ Dehra is 2,323 feet above the level of the 
sea, which may be taken as the average height of the valley." 
Perhaps he means—tbe average maximum height, on the 

xj viding ridge between the two Düns, But even that would 
not be correct; the mean heights of the two Duns are much 
lower. 

“The beauty of the region,” says Mr. G. R. C. Williams, C.S., 
in his Memoir, “is proverbial, and takes the visitors from the 
plains by surprise. It is well-wooded, undulating, and intersect- 
ed with streams, some of which have a perennial flow of water 
throughout the whole of their course. The ridges between (the 
streams, are, except in places where shingle crops up, covered 
with rich mould, nourishing a luxuriant vegetation. The trees 
and shrubs have all the green freshness of the European 

rests, whilst the mountains on the north, the hills on the 
south, give a charming variety to the landscape. When des- 
cribing the scenery, the French traveller, Jacquemont, hesitates 
between Haiti and the Oberlands of Berne in the choice of an 
appropriate comparison for this lovely district,” 

The Imperial Gazetteer is no less enthusiastic as to the 
charms of the Dun scenery :—* The scenery of these mountain 
dales can hardly be surpassed for picturesque beauty, even 
among the lovely slopes of the massive chain to which they 
belong.” “ All writers who have described the Dún " says the 
writer of the Settlement Report, “ have waxed enthusiastic in 
praise of its beauties. The praise indeed is well merited, but its 
liberal bestowal, to some extent, is perhaps due to the many 

grolendid views which every visitor sees on his way from the 
Antage points afforded by the hills and mountains by which it 
enclosed.” “ At almost every turn and winding of the steep 
JI road leading from Rájpur to Mussooree, fresh beauties of 
scenery disclose themselves, as a wider and wider view of the 
valley is gradually obtained. When the summit is reached 
many ofethe houses in Mussooree and Landour, as well as 
some of the principal roads, including the Mall, command views 
of the Dun which can hardly be surpassed in any country of 
VOL. XCv.] 23 
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the world, In the rains especially a natural panorama on the 
grandest scale is often presented. The valley is covered with 
dense clouds of mist and rain, and at one time entirely lost to 
view. A few fhinutes after, the clouds rise, as if by magic, and 
the whole valley, with its running streams, luxuriant vegetation ' 
and foliage of the richest tints, bursts into view, only, perhaps, 
to disappear into misty space as suddenly again. On a clear 
day the Ganges and Jumna are distinctly visible, and even 
Rurki, nestling in its clump.of trees, far over the saw-like peaks 
of the Siwáliks, with the plains stretching in sea-like expanse 
beyond. With a good telescope Saharanpur and the railway 
bridge over the Jumna near Ambala can be made out. All 
visitors to Mussooree must look down on the Dún almost daily, 
either from their own houses or in their walks abroad. The 
general aspect of the Dun as a whole is perhaps better known 
than that of any other district in these provinces, and hence if$ 
beauties have acquired a celebrity second only to Kashmir itself. 

The railway bridge over the Jumna is very much nearer 
to Saharanpur than to Ambála, and Saharanpur and Rurki 
are equi-distant from Mussocree. The smoke of Saharanpur 
is frequently visible to the naked eye, and perhaps even the 
mosque with its minarets in the city, for they are distinctly 
seen with a small binocular glass. On an exceptionally clear 
day I have seen the railway-bridge over the Ganges at Bálawáli 
with a “ Lord Bury” telescope ; and the view over the plains is 
bounded only by the horizon, which, to an observer at the heighy 
of the Mussooree Mall, about 6,500 feet, must. be considerabiy 
over 100 miles away. There is something very fascinating in 
such an outlook from a lofty eminence over a country with 
such varied features as the Dun presents to the view. As the 
Himaláya steepens at its foot, the transition from the hills to 
the flat slope of the Dún is visible only where the main spurs 
run out into the valley, as, for instance, on the left bank of the 
Song river ; and the foreground seen from Mussooree helps to 
form a frame for the picture of the Dún, which is completed 
by the Siwálik range on the south and the lower Himaláya to 
the eastward. In the middle of the picture lies the town of 
Dehra, the European part of which, together with the adjacent 
cantonments of the double-battalion regiment of Gurkhas, the 
2nd Prince of Wales’ Own, makes up the prettiest station , 
India. During the rains and cold weather tbe greater. pa 
of the Dún is one mass of greenery of most varied patte! 
and shades ; while the more uniform and darker colour of 
the forests on the northern slope of the Siwáliks, and at the 
eastern end of the valley, is beautifully relieved by the gleam- 
ing white of the wide and nearly dry beds of the raos, or hill 
torrents, which* descend from both ranges to the centre of the 
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valleys, there to join the main streams which run right and 
left to the Jumna and Ganges. The view is all the more in- < 
teresting if one knows a little of the country down below, and can 
identify the various tea gardens, villages, patches of forest, ravines 
and river beds that have previously been visited and explored. 
Nor is the Mussooree range of the Himalaya much less beauti- 
ful and interesting when viewed from the Din. e 
To me Dehra is worth living in simply for the beauty of the 
surrounding landscape, and chiefly the sweep of the hills, from 
the Ganges and beyond it, on the east, to the Jumna and beyond 
it on the west, The haze of the hot and dry weather more or 
less obscures the view for two or three months, and during the 
rains, mist and cloud often interfere ; but a clear evening after 
a storm in the hot weather, or during the raius, makes up for 
weeks of gloom and dulness. The hills, with heavy clouds 
anked up beyond them to the north and east, make a perfect 
back-ground for a rainbow; and sometimes I have seen a 
wide stretch of the hill-face with a bright iridescence spread 
over it, though not hiding its natural beauty of colour. One 
display I shall never forget, especially as it involved pheno- 
mena which I am unable to explain. A shower was passing 
off from Dehra to the hills, and behind me the sun was shining 
out brightly, near to its setting behind the Siwaliks. For miles 
along the face of the hills to the east of Mussooree extended 
against the receding shower, the nearly horizontal summit of 
pe rainbow arc, of a width nearly coincident with the height of the 
Hills. I do not think any part of the arc topped the sky-line. 
While admiring this, and wondering why, as is usual with the sun 
near the horizon, the bow was not high in the air and ap- 
proaching a semi-circle in extent, I saw, far in the distance, a 
perfect semi-circular rainbow projected against clouds which 
were perhaps fifty miles away among the high Himalaya. 
This distant bow was quite above and beyond the local shower 
which was passing across the surface of the Dun, and perfectly 
independent of the nearer and lower bow, which, as I have said, 
was only the upper portion of an arc. May the nearer bow 
have been, nota “rainbow set in the sky," but a mere local 
roduction, like the rainbow produced by the sun shining on 
e spray of a waterfall? The other bow, complete, and yet 
a great distance, and not formed against rain falling any- 
ere near the spectator, is surely not a common phenomenon ; 
nd yet an account I sent at tbe time to the leading Calcutta 
newspaper, with the view of eliciting information as to any 
similar rainbows that may have been observed, appeared with- 
out the slightest notice being taken of it * Often, after sunset, the 


f 





*On the Ist September of this year, after the above was written, at a bout 
3 pm., as a summer shower (after two days of fine weather, tempered by 


d. 
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whole range visible from Dehra is tinted with shades of mauve 
and purple, the approach of sunset having just before been 
automatically heliographed down to Dehra by the glazed fronts 
of the buildings on the ridge. As darkness sets in, the reflected 


-sunlight is replaced, though feebly, by the light of lamps, which, 


ona clear night, are distinctly visible to the naked eye in 
Dehra ; and, is the dry season, the features of the hills may be 
limned by lines of fire, where the old grass which sprang up in 
the rains is being burned to produce fresh pasture. 

This practice of burning the hill-sides may be goode for 
pastural purposes, as it clears off the long and dried up grass, and 
manures the land with the asbes ; but its results, in destroying 
and preventing the growth of forest, may be seen, by comparing 
the strip on either side of the bridle road from Rajpur to Mus- 
sooree, between the Raspana valley on the east, and the Tons 
and Khiarkuli valleys on the west, which belongs to, oris 
within the bounds of the Mussooree municipality with the 
lands east and west of those valleys which belong to private 
land-owners. Scarcely a treeor shrub can long survive the 
burning ; but the growth is destroyed and kept down also by 
the cattle and goats. On these slopes the Forest Department 
has no jurisdiction. 

Another beautiful aspect of the Dun, as seen from the 
Mussooree ridge, is when, on a calm and clear morning in the 
rains, while the Mussooree sky is cloudless, a dazzlingly white 
cloud is seen filling the bottom of the valley, the serrate 
ridge of the Siwáliks perhaps just appearing beyond. It is/as 
though nature had over-night lovingly packed up the Dun in 
cotton wool, leaving the sun to uncover it in the morning. 
Sometimes the cloud has been light, and it then condenses into 
little patches, just like tufts of cotton dotted over the whole 
valley. As the day gets on, the cloud climbs the hills, and 
then each glen and ravine is gradually filled by the gleaming 
vapour, which is not dispersed till it reaches the Mussooree 
ridge, when, being still drawn skyward by the sun, and no 
longer having earth to cling to, it “takes the air" But 
such a land-and-cloudscape is to be seen not only in the Dun, 
but notably in the Highlands of Scotland. In Strathearn 
with which I used to be familiar some forty years ago, I ha 
left the bottom of the valley buried in a dense mist, and, 
getting up to the level of Loch Turrett, 1,400 feet above the sa 







mist) was passing along to the north-eastward, I saw a complete arc of 
rainbow down in the valley between the Kulri Hill and the Castle hill, 
projected against the base of the latter eminence, with its southern end 
against the Windermere spur below the Mall, and its northern? end dis- 
appearing far downein the valley, no part of the bow reaching up to the 
Landour Hill, This bow must have been within a quarter ofa mile from 
me. 
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have found there a clear sky and bright sunshine, and seen 
the cotton-wool cloud still filling the main valley ; and I have 
then watched the white mass -crawling up Glen Turrett, until, 
by midday or later, it filled the basin of Loch Jurrett, and then 
slowly passed up the glen till it * took the air” at the summit 
of Ben-i-Chonzie, fully 1,500 feet higher up. And so also, 
further north, in Glen Garry, I have watched the same spectacle ; 
but this only makes its repetition in the Dun the more pleas- 
ing to mein my ‘old age. In those days‘of old I remember a 
friend describing to me a scene which few mortals save him- 
self can have witnessed. He had ascended Ben MacDhui, 
then believed to be the highest of the Scotch Mountains, during 
the night, or very early in the morning, in order to see sunrise 
from its summit. When he got there, the whole of Scotland 
was buried in mist, except the tops of the highest mountains. 
wl hen the sun rose and projected my friend’s shadow: westward 
over the white plain. Soon the fleecy mass began to rise, and, 
one by one, in the inverse order of their heights, the mountain- 
tops, all of which were easily identified in the light of an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Highlands, became immersed in it, 
until at last the spectator was apparently the only inhabitant 
of Scotland who could see the sun andthe clear sky: the rest 
of the world was apparently only cotton-wool. My friend 
must have felt like the poet Campbell's “ Last Man,” and the 
feeling with which he, years after, described the scene, showed 
how much it had impressed him. The adventurous party now 
Wexploring the glaciers to the north of Kashmir, if they succeed 
in climbing Naga Parbat, or K, 2, may have a chance of ex- 
periencing such a sensation on a much grander scale. 

Though the Mussooree and Landour ridge is within the 
Dehra Dún district, being the northern boundary of it for 
about 22 miles westward from the Jumna, and though the view 
north-westward comprises the mountainous tract of Jaunsar- 
Bawar across the Jumna, belonging to the same district, in which 
is Chakráta (an important military hill station), as well as the 
magnificent panorama of the snowy range to the north and 
north-eastward, I must, for want of space, divert my eyes 
from the fascinating prospect, and turn downwards to the Dún, 
to say something more of its physical geography and the local 
scenery. Mr. Atkinson, in the Local Gazetteer, after discus- 
sing the structure of the Himalaya Range and its connection 

ith Thibet and the ranges to the north of that country, and 
after noticing the characteristics of the Bhábar and Tarai, the 
zones which lie at the foot of the mountains, comes to describe 
the Siwálik Range (Sivawála belonging to Siva) and the 
Dúas, er valleys, which lie between it and the Himálaya. He 
says :—“ Before entering into more detail regarding the 
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Bhábar and Tarai there is yet a third feature characteristic 
of the tract below the Himalaya that must be noticed here, 
as intimately connected with the other two, and this is the 
line of hills called the Siwálik, or sub-Himálayan. These 
wil be well known to paleontologists in connection with 
the rich collection of fossil mountain (?) bones discovered 
in them by Dr. Falconer and Colonel Cautley. As a rule, 
they appear to* rise abruptly, and without any intermediate 
undulating slope, from the apparently lev&l surface of the 
flat country below, to heights varying from a few hundred to 
three or four thousand feet. They are composed of sandstomes 
and conglomerates, and the dip of the strata is usually towards 
the general mass of the mountains at a low angle. The form 
of disturbance of the strata is very regular, producing broad 
normal anticlinal flexures, the axis-plane sloping towards the 


mountains. Towards the plains the slope has been weathered » 


out, so that plainswards the Siwáliks exhibit a steep face from 
which " (rather from spurs of which) * rise the highest summits 
ofthe range, while a long gentle declivity slopes inwards and 
forms a long shallow valley by meeting the foot of the next line 
of hills. The latter, as a rule, run on a line parallel to the Siwá- 
liks, but at a distance of from five to ten miles from them. The 
bottom of this longitudinal depression is, as may be supposed, 
by no means continuous, In some places it is cut through by 
the passage of the streams that drain the interior of the moun- 
tains ; in others it is quite obliterated by the near approach 


to each other of the two ranges that flank it, and which usually 38 


form distinct lines. This is, moreover, a structural feature, and 
not due simply to denudation. In this country, between the 
Sutlaj and the Káli, these valleys are called Düns, and under 
Nepal, according to Hodgson, they are called Maris. They 
have been confounded by some authors with the Tarai, which 
as we have seen is quite distinct. The lower part of the Düns 
generally appears to be covered with a deposit of boulders 
and gravel that slopes somewhat steeply from the Himálaya 
towards the Siwaliks, so that the whole bottom of the valley 
is considerably raised above the level of the plain without. In 
consequence of this elevation, the other hills, when viewed from 
the interior of the valley, as from Mussooree, present a very 
insignificant outline. The drainage of these valleys usually 
collects along their longitudinal axis, and either falls into 
some of the larger streams that cross them, or less frequently 
finds an independent exit for itself by a sudden bend to the 
south through a break in the outer range. Owing to the con- 
siderable elevation of the Dans above the plains, down to the 
level of which the drainage finds its way in a very short di$tance, 
the unconsolidated strata that form the floor of these valleys are 
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constantly cut through to a great depth by water courses. 
Consequently, the surface, though often presenting an apparent 
level for several miles together, is frequently broken up into 
steppes "(steps ?) “ which on the whole are tolerably level, but 
at different heights the one above the other. This pheno- 
menon is not uncommon, and is constantly observed along the 
rivers that are eroding their banks. To the same causes is 
also to be attributed the practical impossibility of procuring 
water by means of wells in the Duns, a difficulty which arises 
from the thorough desiccation of the gravelly soil by the deep 
drainage." - 

The term ‘ Dún, ’ therefore, says the writer of the Settlement 
Report, simply means a valley at the foot of the Himálaya, 
bounded on the south by the Siwáliks, and of these valleys 
there are many. Mr. Williams says that Dehra is written in the 

E with a final “ h, and that the word “ Doon " means 
| valley " or “lowlands at the foot of a mountain range,” 
The wiiter in the Calcutta Review says: * Doon isa Hindee word 
for the sloping land at the foot of a mountain range, connected 
by Sir H. Elliott with our‘ Down, &c. The affectation of writing 
‘ Dhoon’ is unwarranted by etymology or native usage.” Mr, 
Williams says it is uncertain whether Dehra is an old name, or, 
like Gurudwara (another name for it), one of modern origin, mean 
ing the resting place of the Sikh saint, Ram Rae, In the latter 
case, he says, the ordinary spelling must be wrong, and the word 
ought to be written " Dera.” The writer of the Settlement 
eport, after quoting the above, rather sentimentally says: 
* Lovers of the Dún will probably prefer to adopt the modern 
derivation in spite of the slight orthographical difficulty, and to 
regard its name as meaning ‘ the valley of rest, which the old 
saint, after several unsuccessful attempts to get himself recog- 
nised as the head of the Sikh faith in the Punjáb, certainly 
found it to be." 

The Dehra Dún is certainly regarded as a valley, or haven, 
of rest by members of the Civil Service, while ‘ doing their 
two years" in it; and even non-officials wax warrantably 

sentimental over it, those who are not Scottish coming even 
in time, I suspect, to think that it is the “ Bonny Doon ” 
which Burns sang of. A fellow promoter of the project for 
the proposed Dehra Dún railway besought me, with tears 
in his voice, if not in his eyes, not to spell the word in a 
ospectus, “ Dun,” because, he said, there were associations con- 
jected with “ Doon,” and he feared that English printers would 
drop out the accent I put over the “ u,’ and pronounce the word 
“done,” and the line would get to be known as the Dehra 
Done Railway, and the enterprise thus be dished! I am not 
sure that there ought to be any accent, according to the Hunt- 
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erian system, but I cannot bring myself to adopt a stupid 
method of transliteration of vernacular words. 

. A few words must be said about the geology of the district, 
on which mainly depend its physical features. Mr. Williams,. 
compiling from Falconer’s * Paleontological Memoirs," says :— 
“The Siwáliks are an alluvial formation of the newer tertiary 
or upper miocene period, and are regarded as debris swept 
down from the Himalaya overlying an upheaved portion 
of the plains at the foot of the higher range. Their 
axis is parallel to that of the Himalaya." And Mr, H. B. 
Medlicott, formerly Director of the Geological Survey. of 
India, says, Vol. X. Chapter III.of the Local Gazetteer, that the 
Siwaliks, or in Sub-Himálayan range, belong to a tertiary sand- 
stone belt outside the Himálaya proper of geologists, while 
the Himálayas, which are the northern boundary of the Dün, 
belong to a belt of limestone and slate forming the outer ranggsá 
of the lower Himalaya, The features of the Siwáliks have be a 
induced by disturbance on the grandest scale. The upheavée.y 
strata have been folded outwards from the Himalaya. “ There 
is much method in the form of these flexures; they very 
generally affect the form known as zormal, le., bends in 
which the dip is greater on one side of the axis, and so called 
because of more common occurrence than the symmetrical 
flexure—-when both dips are equal—, or than the folded 
flexure, in which the strata on the side of steeper dip have 
been pushed beyond the vertical, and so partially inverted. | 
As an almost universal rule in this region, the steep side o 
these normal anticlinal flexures is turned from the, mountains 
From this there results the familiar conformation of the sub- 
Himalayan hills, presenting a scarped face to the plains, and 
a long slope towards the interior valley. These Déns, or at least. 
the flat longitudinal valleys which are the typical Duns, are 
thus structural features, not mere valleys of denudation ; they 
rest upon the comparatively little disturbed strata in the 
hollow of the synclinal flexure. The range separating the 
Dun from the plains is formed by the anticlinal, the steep (outer) 
limb of which is generally broken up or denuded away:, 
hence the south face of the range presents the scarped out-. 
crop of the beds on the north side of the axis of flexure.” 

To this may be added, in explanation, that, in the Dehra Dún 
at least, the inner fold of the synclinal flexure frequently crops 
up along the inner edge of the Dún at the foot of th 
Himálaya, and forms low hills, some of which are isolated, a 
the Nála Páni Hill, near Dehra, on the top of which stood the 
Kalanga Fort, in which the Gurkhas, under Balbhadr Singh, 
in October 1814, made a gallant stand against the eBritish 
treops under Major-General Gillespie, who was killed. while 
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leading an unsuccessful assault. Others of these outcrops 
appear as if spurs of the Himalaya, such as the hill to the 
west of the town of Rajpur, below the toll-bar on the road 
up to Mussooree. But, in.the case just,mentioned, the 
narrow neck on which the toll-bar stands belongs to the slate of 
the Himálaya, while the Rajpur hill consists of Siwálik sand- 
stone, loose boulders apparently ; but massive sandstone is 
found in the bed of the Raspana, at a lower level, on the east of 
Rajpur. An outlier of the Siwáliks, Nágsidh, or Nawáda Hill, 
lies well out in the middle of the valley, from five to eight miles 
south-east of Dehra, separated from the main range by the 
valley of the Suswa ; and the north east corner of the range, 
which is cut off from it by the Motichur Rao, would be an 
almost similar outlier, were it not connected to the main 
range at the head of the Motichur Valley. 

w I do not speak with any geological authority, but I may 
point, as corroboration of the opinion that the Siwálik range 
is am-upheaval of the tertiary strata of the plains, to the fact 
tbat the plain country on the south ofthe Siwáliks, through 
which runs the road between Saharanpur and  Dehra, is 
evidently of the same formation as the flat part of the Dún, 
namely strata of boulders and gravel overlaid with soil of 
varied thickness, This has, during the last four or five years, 
become abundantly evident to the traveller along the road. 
I observed, in March 1888, when going to Saharanpur, that the 
side-cutting, or trench, along the west side of the road must 

khave become quite a river during the preceding rains, and had cut 

back for several miles ; and it had been widened out in places 
to at least one hundred feet, with a depth increasing south- 
wards to twelve feet or more. The slope of the road embank- 
ment had been seriously cut into, and some road-side trees had 
already gone. No action of this sort had taken place on the 
east side of the road. All this had happened apparently before 
the officer in charge became aware of what was going on, or at 
least before he could take steps to prevent the damage. As 

I passed along in March of the present year, protective works 
were still in progress; but I do not know how the road has 

fared during the late heavy rains. It was difficult to see why 
this damage had not ‘happened years before, during which the 
boulders had been laid bare by the small amount of water that 
hen drained down the shallow side-cutting. An explanation 
vas put forward by Mr Angus Campbell which seems sufficiently 
to account for the sudden action which had so serious a result. 

The drainage from the Siwáliks runs mainly underground, 

through the medium of the boulder and gravel strata, and the 

road, with its hard uncultivated bank, crosses its course diagonal- 
ly, and to some extent interferes with it, The slope of the coun- 
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try is great, and between the large bridges over the Soláni 
and other hill torrents, which have wide shallow beds, there 
seem not to be sufficient openings for the drainage In 1887, 
avery wet year, ethere was an unusual rush of underground 
water which came out in the side-cutting, and ran down in a 
rapid stream sufficient to set agoing erosion, and to wash the 
boulders and gravel out on both sides of the channel from 
| underneath the *overlying soil. This country is in fact a 
| BAdbar, just as the tract at the immediate foot of the Himalaya 
| is, Inside the Dún the slope is so great, that the drainage has 
cut deep down into the boulder stratum, and even an under- 
lying conglomerate, and the water is no longer near the surface. 
| The Bhdbar of the Shaharanpur district, outside the Siwáliks, 
| is flatter, and the cutting by drainage water is not so deep as 
| in the Dún ; but the instance just given shows what may’ 
| happen if erosion gets a start. j 
Mr. Williams says:—“ The Siwáliks are an alluvial forma- 
tion of the newer tertiary or upper miocene period, «nd are 
regarded as debris swept down from the Himálaya overlying 
an upheaved portion of the plains at the foot of the higher 
range. Their axis is parallel to that of the Himalaya. The 
strata of both chains have the same direction, from the north- 
west to the south-east, and agree generally in dip, being 
| inclined towards north at an angle of 30' more ot less, except 
where faults occur, Dr. Falconer divides the Siwalik strata into 
two classes : rst and lowermost—sandstone and conglomerate, 
containing subordinaté beds of clay ; 2nd and uppermost, 
gravel. The sandstone is a whitish grey arenaceous, rock witt 
a fine quartz basis, Its consistency varies from extreme fri- 
| ability to crystalline hardness, according to the proportion of 
carbonate of lime cementing it together; but its leading 
characteristic is friability, so that it cannot be utilised to any 
extent for building purposes. The conglomerate consists of 
fragments of all the rocks entering into the composition of the 
higher range, vzg. quartz, greywacke, hornblende, limestone, 
&c. resting on a clayey and arenaceous basis. It alternates 
with the sandstone. The beds of clay occur in both, and 
modify their character according to circumstances ; uppermost 
| comes the gravel or shingle, which gradually developes from 
apr small pebbles, abundantly intermingled with sand where it is in 
- contact with the sandstone, into boulders increasing in size as 
the proportion of sand decreases, until at length we find a À 
| deposit differing little from that seen at the bottom of the 
passes. The breadth of the inclined beds is from six to eight 
miles, and as their inclination is northward, while their abut- 
ment to the south is steep, the hills rise abruptly from the 
plains and slope gently into the Dún.” 


————————— aim 
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Looking down on the Dún from the Himálaya, the chief 
features that catch the eye are the river and torrent beds, and 
the forests. In clear weather, the wide bed of the Ganges is 
seen skirting the valley on the east, and dividing it from the 
Garhwál district. The Dún has fifteen miles of river frontage 
on the Ganges, measuring in a straight line; but about half 
of this length is cut off from Mussooree view by the east end 
ofthe Siwaliks. The principal rivers which rue. through the | 
Eastern Dan are the Suswa, the Song aud the Jakhan. The 
Suswa* is the axial drain, and its bed may be seen, save where | 
the view is intercepted by the Nágsidh Hill, running along the 
foot of the Siwáliks. It rises atthe lowest level of the water- 
shed between the two Düns, and has a nearly straight course to | 
the Ganges. The Suswa is believed to receive some water 
all the year round from the comparatively flat land through 
Which it flows in the upper part of its course ; but what seem 
from Mussooree to be thetwo principal heads of the river, the 
Bindál, a torrent which rises at the foot of the Himálaya, near 
Rajpur, and the Raspana, another torrent which takes its rise 
on the face of the range just. below Landour, apparently run 
dry even during the rains, when there is a break in the 
weather ; though I believe water comes to the surface, even in 
December, as they near the Suswa. There is, however, always 
water in the upper part of the Raspana ; though what is not taken 
off in the canal which runs through Dehra disappears during 
the hot weather in the shingly bed of the stream. After a 
Pheavy fall of rain on the face of the hills, both of these streams, | 
which are unbridged, become impassable for hours together, 
and carts and bullocks trying to ford them have occasionally 
been swept down for miles. The road from Saharanpur to 
Dehra crosses the Bindál by a ford, some two hundzed-yards 
in width, and dak garis are Occasionally kept waiting for 
as many as six hours—tintil a flood subsides; and then 
the river bed may—lfave to be dressed into shape before it 
can be safely crossed. In the Dún, at least, it is not foolish 
~to wait fill the river- runs by. In the latter half of July 
of “the; resent year, I had occasion to cross the Suswa on 
an elephant, to the south of the Nagsidh Hill, and I was 
astonished to find no water running in any of its several 
channels, although there had been wet weather for some time — «em 
previously. On inquiry, I was told that there was a great drain 

n it higher up, for the irrigation of rice fields ; but I imagine 
that much water had disappeared in the bed of the river owing 
to percolation. At this very time the Song river, some two 


miles to the eastward, was in strong flood. 

t a A nr NNN aaa 
. P Suswa is vernacular for watercress, which abounds in the upper 
reaches of the stream. 
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The wide, white bed of the Song is perhaps the most conspi- 
cuous object in the view from Mussooree, looking south-east- 
wards, as it runs for miles in that direction before it turns south 
to join the Suswa, It is a perennial stream, which emerges 
through a break in the outer Himalaya about four miles west 
of Dehra. From the report on the Dehra Dún Railway project, 
it appears that, though the catchment basin of the Song is only 
148 square mites, while that of the Suswa is 174, yet, owing to 
the greater slope of its bed, the discharge of the Song in 
flood works out 35,282 cubic feet per second, against only 
27,349 cubic feet dischargeable by the Suswa. Another reason 
for the great discharge of the Song in proportion to the area 
which it drains, is that the steep banks of the Himalayan 
valley which it drains, are denuded of forest, while the whole 
of the Siwáliks on the right bank of the Suswa, and the 
Nagsidh Hill on tbe left, are densely covered with forest, an 
the more gently sloping valley of the Dún along their rece 
is under cultivation, so that there is: much greater absorp- 
tion of rainfall, and less evaporation in the valley of 
the Suswa than in that of the Song, and the rate of off-flow also 
is checked. The Song also is made use of for irrigation, but 
mostly so in the dry weather, as it is rather unmanageable 
in the rains. Almost the whole of its discharge is taken off 
by private canals during the hot weather, and then no water 
from it reaches the Suswa; but all through the cold weather a 
considerable amount passes down, and, as the bed of the Hima- 
layan torrent is the higher, and is shallow, there is always, during 
the rains, a tendency in the lower part of its course to spill over 
its right bank into the Suswa. One spill channel is to be found 
on the map, named the Banbaha Rao, and a few years ago the 
flow dowirdhisaues so great, and the flow down the Song, below 
the take-off of the spil ; SU little, that it was thought the Song 
had permanently changed its course ;ut of late the tendency 







About seven miles from the Ganges, and just aDtuye the junc- 
tion with the Song, the Hardwar and Dehra road was\ formerly 
carried over from the left to the right bank of the Susw'a b: 

» . * An asset 
masonry bridge of six spans of fifty feet each, whiclr stood for 
some time, but at length, many years ago, was swept away, pro- 
bably owing to the waterway being insufficient when the spill 
from the Song was added. Further down, where the road is shown 
on the map as touching the foot of the Motichur Hill, the com, 
bined action of the Suswa and the rush of drainage from the hill, 
which is there very steep, have long since cut away the road for | 
two or three miles, and traffic during the rainy season is impos- 
sible, During the dry season a roadway is made in the riwer-bed. 
After this mischief had begun, the District Engineer proposed 
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to divert the road from Hardwar up the Motichur Kao and 
then down the Kans Rao and along the foot of the Siwaliks to 
a site which he had selected for a new bridge ayer the Suswa, 
to replace the bridge which had been carried away ; and, in 
going over the ground, the Chief Engineer, Colonel (now 
General) Alexander Fraser, R. E., at once ordered a line to be 
laid out and surveyed on curves and gradientsesuitable foi a 
railway, as there*could be no doubt, he said, that this was the 
proper line for the road to take, and he was sure it “must be 
adepted should it be determined ever to carry a railway from 
Hardwar to Dehra, and by making the road thus, so much will 
be done towards the railway.” After a line had been cleared 
and set out, Colonel Craster, Superintending Engineer, in 
April 1877, went over it, and found the ground by no means 

Neasy for the first three miles at least, the difficulty being taat 
the Motichur Hill was being cut away by the Rao on the west 
side; just as by the Suswa on the east side, and the gradients 
were very steep for a railway. The Motichur Valley may be 
the proper route for a diversion of the road; but, when the 
promoters of the proposed Railway came, in 1884, to lay out a 
line, they found three serious objections to adopting it. Zzxzsz, the 
traffic would have to be twice lifted over hills and let down 
again, once over the Motichur-Kans Rao Pass, and again over 
the spur of the Nagsidh Hill, which is crossed by the road 
on a steep gradient. Secondly, the whole way from the Ganges 

A Valley to the crossing of the Suswa, numerous boulder and 
gravel-bearing torrents would have to be bridged, and che 
maintenance of a line in the soft Siwálik formation would be 
very expensive: and ¢hzrdly, the route would not serve che 
traffic of the lower part of the Eastern Dun. 

It was thought quite possible to make a railway on the right 
bank of the Suswa, where the road had been cut away by the 
river, and to protect it from erosion, but the cost both of con- 
struction and of maintenance would be great, A suggestion made 
from information received by the engineer employed to make the 
survey, namely, that the Suswa should be crossed on the straight 
line from Hardwar before turning up the Dun, was adopted, aid, 
though this necessitated a second but shorter bridge over the Scng 
higher up, a very good line was got, on even ground, crossing 
very little drainage, and costing only Rs. 70,000 a mile without 

brolling stock. This was for a broad-gauge line, as required 
by the Government of India; an extension of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Hardwar, and to be worked by the 
agency of that line, The local Public Works Secretariat 
impugmed the sufficiency of the estimate made by the promo- 
ters, and wished arbitrarily to raise it to,a lakh of rupees 
per, mile; the Consulting Engineer to the Government of 
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India, Sir Guilford Molesworth, backed them up, and there 
ensued a hot controversy, the promoters fighting these autho- 
rities both as to the cost of construction and the cost of 
working the lin®, which their opponents put so high as to leave 
hardly any profit. The Government of India, therefore, told 
the Local Government that they ought to make their own survey 
and estimate ; and, at the close of 1886, an experienced engineer 
was deputed to check the promoters’ project, and also to try 
if a better line could not be got by the Motichur Rao route. 
Mr. Hunt’s report was altogether in favour of the original 
project, with a few modifications in details. His line up the 
Motichur Rao had a ruling gradient of 1 in 50, against I in 75 
by the other route, and the cost was rather more, although 
a bridge over the Song was saved. Thus much at present 
about the proposed railway, merely in elucidation of th 
géography of the Eastern Dún. The history of the yet un^ 
accomplished project will be told further on. 

I can say very little about the Jákhan Rao, except that 
I have seen a very considerable body of clear water passing 
down it to join the Suswa, even in the month of December. 
Mr. Williams says: “a comparative absence of forest and 
swamp characterises the Western Doon, In the Eastern Doon, 
on the other hand, traversed as it is by two perennial streams, 
the Song and the Sooswa, receiving numerous small tributaries 
in their course, the great excess of water nourishes a rank 
vegetation, and the forests contain large tracts of swamps. 
These begin close to the confluence of the above-mentione 
rivers, at the lower extremity of the Jakhan’ Ráo, The largest 
marsh in this neighbourhood, named the Jogiwálá /hee/, is 
about two miles long by half a mile in width, Its waters, 
covered with clumps of a gigantic reed called ‘nul’ and quite 
inaccessible in the inner portions, are apparently stagnant. 
Yet their proximity to a river running on a rapid slope, proves 
that it might be easily drained. Parallel with the Jogiwálá 
Jheel, on the higher ground between the Ganges Ahddur and 
the Himalaya, is another large marsh containing about three 
square miles of swamp—the Gosáinwálá /ALee. Beyond this 
again, is a third smaller marsh, about one-and-a-half miles 
long by a quarter of a mile broad. Both are nourished by a 
stream called the Rambuha, the existence of which at the same 
time demonstrates the great facilities for drainage, for.it passes 
through them into the Ganges." 

Mr. Williams, in a foot note, says that, since writing 
the above, Capt. Willcocks, the District Engineer, had in- 
formed him that a survey of the swamps in the Eastern 
Doon was then in hand; and he said that Mr. Vaughan, 
one of the old grantees of 1838, who settled on the edge 
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of the Ganges A/ddar, succumbed after a few years, with 
all his family, to the malaria of the neighbouring marshes, and 
that “their melancholy fate has gone far towards deterring 
others from making similar attempts. Inethese parts the 
natives themselves are not fever proof, and the Police have to 
be removed from Kansrdo during the summer monsoon.” 
" Kansrao is a camping ground on the Hardwar road, about two 
miles west of Jogiwálà. The writer of the Settlement Report 
of 1886 gives the lower part of the Eastern Dun an equally 
bad character. He says: * The forest bas, to a great extent, 
been cleared away from the Western Dún” (he forgets the 
Siwáliks, along the whole of which there is a dense and strictly 
conserved Government forest), *though there are large patches 
still remaining. It is, however, comparatively open, free from 
swamps, and is now so healthy, that Europeans can live in it 
the whole year round. The Eastern Dún is, after the first 
ven or eight miles from Dehra, almost one continuous mass 
MMorest and jungle. There are numerous swamps, the most 
important of which are those known as Nakraunda, Jogiwálá, 
Garhi, Gossainwála, Kálápani and Khadri. The surface is every- 
where oozing with water, reeds and grasses of every kind grow 
in the utmost profusion. Impenetrable canebrakes, the favourite 
resort of the tiger and other wild animals in the hot weather, 
are met with in all directions.” 

I am not sure whether the proposed drainage works have 
been carried out, except in Nakraunda, where, from the fact 
that it is high ground overhanging the Song, there never 
could have been much of a swamp, and where there has, for 
eight years, at least, been nothing deserving the name. 
In 1884 I saw drains there which seemed to be sufficient. 
I have been on foot right through where the Jogiwálá Jheel 
was supposed to be, and, even in the lowest ground, tress 
were growing, and there was no trace of a //eel, I did not 
méet with impenetrable canebrakes in all directions. Some 
wet ground there was, but the ground was firm, and the water 
was flowing off freely by numerous channels. This was in the 
month of January, and, no doubt, in the rains matters would be 
worse ; but I believe that the country is spontaneously improv- 
ing, from the deposit of silt by the streams when in flood, 
while the rapid slope of the ground allows them to deepen 
their beds. Some of the xal grass grows on quite high ground, 
between rushing streams, though perhaps, this is flood-swept 
inthe rains. Asa lover of ferns, I was interested to find Asplen- 
zum ( Anisogontum) esculentum, Presli, growing there, not only 
in dense clumps, which might have sheltered tigers, on the 
banks"*of the streams, but in single plants among the zz/. 
which it tried to rival in height, the fronds reaching'even to 
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12 feet in height. I admit that this fern loves water and wet 
loose soil, through which it sends down its black wiry roots for 
a foot or more. But Mr, Williams is right in saying that this 
so-called marshy tract of country could easily be drained; 
and, if it were drained, I believe that it would be healthy enough, 
and the soil would be found to be very fertile. I do.not know 
the Garhi, Gosainwála and other swamps mentioned above ; 
but I dare say the description given in the Settlement Report 
is largely poetical. I do not believe much in the malaria 
theory. I dare say tae Vaughan family, like many other 
Europeans in the old days, and some even now, were imprudent 
in exposing themselves to the heat of the sun, and in working 
hard in hot and damp weather. It is curious in what very 
different situations malaria is said to be developed and to be 
dangerous. During my first year in India, 1860, I lived 
in an open patch among the eds through which the Jabalpu 
line of the East Indian Railway passes, surrounded on 
sides by rocky and thickly-wooded hills, and after some mo 

I was suddenly stricken with a severe fever, which, after sonis 


- weeks, settled down into ordinary fever and ague that stuck" 


to me for more than a year, I knew that the illness was the 
result of working for some hours, and then walking home quickly 
in the sun, the morning being breathlessly calm: in fact I 
just missed a direct sun-stroke, or else heat apoplexy. The 
rains had failed that year, and the whole country was parched 
early in October, when I fell sick. But afterwards the site y 
was pronounced, by an experienced authority, to be very mala- 
rious, because there was a field or two of rich soil on the flat 
among the dry hills. The soil was by no means water-logged, 
for much time and money had been spent in sinking a well 
through it, without result, Hard rock was found some twenty 
or thirty feet down, and the well was abandoned. Circum- 
stances more different from those which prevail at the east 
end of the Dun could not exist, and yet malaria was blamed in 


both cases. The fact is that the generality of Europeans cannot 


undergo fatigue or much exposure in the jungle during the 
rains The stil dampness of the air in a forest, where one 
is cut off from any wind that may be blowing outside, is 
sufficiently debilitating to account for fever or even heat- 
apoplexy without the doubtful aid of malaria. 

Regarding the rivers at the lower end of the Eastern Dun, 
the writer of the Settlement Report says there is no one main 
stream after the juncticn of the Song and Jakhan with the Suswa. 
** 'The different branches meet and diverge again and again. 
According to native nomenclature, the Suswa and Song mgintain 
separate courses till they finally reach the Ganges. The truth 
of this is confirmed by the fact that the mouth of the Song 
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is some two miles higher up the stream than the mouth of the 
Suswa, and the natives look upon the Song, being a snow-fed 
river, as the more important of the two. The Eastern Dun is 
intersected with running streams in every direction, and the 
names Song and Suswa are applied to a net work of streams 
constantly joining and separating, rather than to any one stream 
itself." 

I hardly think that the writer means that it is a fact that 
the Song runs intothe Suswa and out again, and then debouches 
into the Ganges two miles north of the mouth of the Suswa. 
The Song undoubtedly does join the Suswa, or, uzce versá, the 
the Suswa joins the Song, and, some distance further down, the 
Jakhan, perhaps by more than one mouth, joins the united 
‘stream, which then seems to spread out into a delta; and 

Possibly the northern mouth of the river is called the Song,— 
the southern mouth being called the Suswa. Between “the 
united Song and Suswa and the Jakhan, there.rises, partly from 
the logiwála flat, a local stream called the Hindola, and 
anastomosis between all four no doubt takes place during the 
rains, and, owing to the obstruction caused by the strip o: 
Government closed forest which takes in most of the channels, 
to some extent also during the dry weather. I believe that, ff 
this strip, the Nichla-Suswa block of the Kansrau forest, which 
is about three miles in length by three quarters of a mile in 
breadth and which stretches from below Sahibnagar and Jogiwála 

pem to within a mile and-a-half of the Ganges, were 
hrown open to indiscriminate grazing and wood-cutting, it 
would soon become comparatively dry. But, unfortunately, it 
is rather a valuable block, for though there is hardly any S4 
on it, there are about 600 acres under Khair and Sissu, and 
only one-fifth of the block is classed as being unproductive. 
Perhaps it might be cheaper to make the necessary drainage 
cuts, and keep their banks clear of vegetation. An item of the 
revised project for the railway is a drainage cut alongside the 
line on the west, which was proposed by the Government 
Engineer as a substitute for bridging numerous small channels. 
In leaving this branch of the subject, the river system and 
drainage of the Eastern Dun, it may be remarked that, as 
the fall from the common watershed to the Jumna is some 400 
feet less over the same distance than that to the Ganges, swamps 
rht to be the more plentiful in the Western Dún, whereas 
is said to be free from them, and also, comparatively, from 
orests. A not unfair inference is, that the forests of the 
Eastern Dün cause the swamps said to be numerous in the 
lower par@of it. 

The main axial drain of the Western Duneis the Asan, 

which rises in the flat ground at the foot of the Siwaliks; but, 
A XCV, | - 24 


. measuring from its source on the face of the Himalaya below 
" Mussooree to the Jumna, the Tons is the longer, and might be 


.Himalaya, contains, says the Settlement Report, “the best 


.all grow in the greatest luxuriance. As a natural consequ 


.found in some fields near Dehra is to me a puzzle, especially as 
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considered the main river. The Jumna skirts and bounds the 
Western Dún, just as the Ganges does the Eastern Dún ; but 
its right bank is also the southern boundary of another tract 
of British territory, namely, the Jaunsar Báwar Pargana og 
the Dehra Dún district, with which I will not concern mysel 
having no personal knowledge of it. The Tons is a ver 
conspicuous object from Mussooree, especially when gleaming 
in the sunset. Its course is at first obscured by the low hills 
and spurs at the foot of the Himalaya, hut when clear of these, 
it takes a diagonal course across the Dehra plateau, corres- 
ponding somewhat to that of the Song in the Eastern Dun, and 
intercepts the drainage of the Himalaya until it joins the Asan, 
about half way down the Western Dan, : 
The plateau between the Raspana on the east, “the 
Suswa and the Asan on the south and the Tons on the west, 
the north apex running up nearly to the foot of the 


land and the best cultivation in the Dun. The whole of 
it is irrigated by Government canals, and it is intersected 
by good roads. It is on this tract that cultivation is brought 
to the highest pitch. Here is grown the best wheat. Here 
nearly all the sugarcane will be found, and here market 
garden produce, such as onions, tobacco, strawberries, &e 


rents run higher here than anywhere else.” I question thi 
opinion as to the quality of the land, for in the neighbourhood 
of Dehra much of it is very stony, and, where not irrigable, 
bears but poor crops. I could point out as good soil in the 
Eastern Dún, 12 to 15 miles from Dehra, as any on this 
plateau, The quantity of angular fragments of stone to be 


they may be altogether wanting in adjoining fields. The most 
eastern. head of the Tons is formed by the various streams 
which rise below Mussooree, from the Rajpur road on the 
east to Vincent’s hill on the west, and, after uniting, break 
through a narrow gorge at the Bhatta Falls. After emerging 
from the hills, this stream, which is now called the Tons, cuts 
deep into the floor of the Dun, through successive strata of 
gravel, boulders, conglomerate and sandstone, and the go 
being buried in dense jungle, thorny for the most part, is h 
and there impracticable ; but its beauty everywhere will repa 
attempts to explore it. 

A tributary stream, the Nalota Khála, which réses at the 
foot of the dlimalaya and from the west side of the Rajpur 
hill, comprises in its course much of the same sort of scenery, 


\ 
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though on a smaller scale. The.east branch of the Nalcta 
has broken through a ridge of massive sandstone at the 
foot of the hill, and tumbled large blocks ef it in all direc- 
tons, It then’ turns round at right angles, to join the 
main stream, and its steep banks are, in the rains, a 
perfect paradise of ferns and other beautiful vegetation. On 
the main Khála is the so-called “ Robbers’ Cave,” which every 
visitor to Dehra and Mussooree has, no doubt, beard of, but 
comparatively few have seen. This is a rz.niature cation, where 
the stream has, for two or three hundred yards, cut its way 
down some forty or fifty feet through hard conglomerate rock, 
the width of the passage being in many places hardly six feet, 
and the walls not only perpendicular, but in places overhangirg. 
At one place the walls have fallen in, and the stream finds 
(ts way through, and over the large blocks of rock, which 
nearly fill up the gorge. This spot is supposed to be the 
* Cave ;" but cave proper there is none. Mr. Williams, after 
giving a history of the doings of a gang of dacoits, Rajputs 
and Gujars, who under the leadership of Kulwa, and his Lieu- 
tenants, Kour and Bhoora, with head quarters at the foot 
of Kunjah, near Roorkee, infested the parganas on both sides 
of the Ganges, and all but raised a general insurrection in 
the Saharanpur District, says, “A ravine about two miles 
south-west of Rajpur, called the Robbers’ Cave, a favourite 
place for pleasure parties, picnics, &c, is vulgarly supposed 
Mio have been one of their haunts. It is z0? a cave, but a sort 
of cañon, at the bottom of which runs a small tributary of 
the Tons, between high walls of limestone aud conglomerate.” 
The whole width of the bottom of the canon is occupied by 
a perennial stream, varying from ankle to knee-deep in the 
dry weather, and through this one has to wade, and to be 
careful in places, as a thorough ducking, if not broken bones, 
would be the result of a slip on the submerged boulde:s, 
In the rains there is no passage. The walls of the cañon 
below high water-mark are in places highly polished, and look 
like random mosaic work, with pieces of all sizes, from small 
pebbles to boulders of two feet in diameter, set in a matrix 
of carbonate of lime ; while in other places the rock is covered 
with sheets of stalactite. The conglomerate is made up of 
rounded boulders of quartzite and sandstone, of all shades of 
wsellow, brown and purple, mixed with slate, and the colouring 
is very vivid when wet. ‘In a few places there is a green tinge ; 
but, whether owing to the presence of copper in springs which 
trickle down from above, or to a confervous growth, I am not 
sure. el his gives an appearance of malachite to some of the 
polished stones, and it is not difficult to imagine others to de 
up jasper, agate, &c. Above the rock the steeply 
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sloping sides of the gorge, which must have a total depth of 
over a hundred feet, are so densely clothed with thorny jungle 
as to be impgssabl e to all but the neighbouring villagers, and 
goats and monkeys. Above and below, the valley opens out, Ta 
and has a shingly bed. The valley of the Tons itself is beauti 
ful for several miles down from where the Nalota Khála joins it ; 
but I do not know whether it is passable the whole way down, 
along its bed atleast, for I failed once to- pass through from 
below, though it was in the month of March, I think. A ram- 
ble up the valley from “the Three Wells” (which are shafts 
down to the tunnel by which the Bijápur Canal passes through 
a slight eminence), following the course of the canal, will well 
repay the trouble caused by the necessity of scrambling in 
places. There are beautiful bits up and down the Bindal, 
much nearer Dehra, and in many of theravines to the eastwardae. 
Dehra is beautiful in itself, and, as I have.said, commands 
beautiful views all round; but to me its greatest charms 
,are the amount of beautiful broken ground which is so easily 
reached from it, and the walks and rides in the neighbourhood, 
not only on the roads, but along the banks of the various canals 
which water the plateau. One hears the place abused as slow, 
anda “sleepy hollow," but that is by people with no resources 
in themselves. Lovers of nature, and those who know enough 
of (say) ornithology, entomology, or botany as to find an occu- 
pation in the pursuit of those branches of science, need never 
be dull in Dehra, while going into camp in the Dún addg 
to their field of research. Such, however, is the depravity of 
human nature, that some of the permanent European and 
Eurasian residents of the Dan, who know the country best, 
make part of their living by attempting to exterminate the 
birds of beautiful plumage that would otherwise everywhere 
abound. I have heard it said, as an excuse for a man who was 
not punctual with the payment of interest or instalments due on 
a loan from one of the local Banks, that a large consignment of 
birds’ wings he had sent to London had met with a delayed 
market. A more ignoble occupation than the slaughter of 
birds I cannot conceive; but the slaughterer seems rather 
proud of it than otherwise This matter is, I believe, greatly 
under the control of the district authorities ; yet I believe the 
slaughter was ‘greatest in the time of the Superintendent 
(Collector) who of late years was the most notable sportsman 
I then heard of one fiend to whom'eleven licenses for guns had 
been granted. Imagine the havoc among the avi-fauna his 
eleven sub-fiends made! But, perhaps, the ladies at home who 
are not content with their natural charins, enhanced by the aid 
of “ribbons and, laces,” but must needs adorn their heads with 
stuffed birds, or the wings of them—generally worn upside-down, 
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and wrong-side foremost—are the most to blame, and thc 
bird-slaughterer may stand greatly excused: "the woman 
tempted him." 

Regarding the rivers and hill torrents whieh are so nume- 
rous in the Dún, the report on the project for the railway 
Says i— 

“In none of the streams, of whatever class, is the depth 
of water in flood great; the slope of the country gives velo- 
cities in flood sufficient to prevent this. Moreover, the decli- 
vity of bed diminishing with the increased distance from the 
hills, boulders and gravel which at first helped to scour out 
deep valleys or gorges (it is of course chiefly the transported 
gravel and sand that cuts through and polishes the boulders in 
the conglomerate, as in the case of the * Robbers’ Cave" des- 
cribed above), are deposited lower down, with the result of 

“ising the beds of thestreams. The force of the current is then 
expended on the bank as the streams oscillate from side to side 
of the channel, and the beds are widened here and there with 
every flood, the clay, boulders, and gravel thus loosened being 
carried on to be deposited lower down. The extent of country 
occupied by the beds of v@es aud rivers in the Din, but thinly 
or never wholly covered with water in the highest floods, and 
by wide and deep ravines, as seen from the overhanging hills 
and as shown in the map, is the most striking feature of the 
Dan, The water of any stream is thus spread out into a 
comparatively thin sheet, or is divided into several shallow 
Currents, and much of it percolates through the bed, the 
formation being generally of boulders and gravel mixed with 
clay. The porousness of the formation of the Dún is proved ” 
(illustrated ?) “ by the remarkable absence of wells, and the depth 
below the surface to which water rises in them. The highest 


part of the Dún, clear of the spurs of the hills, may be com- , 


pared to the BAdébar land at the foot of the Himalayas further 
east, and the swamps at the lower end of the Eastern Dún 
to Taurai. It is believed that there are only three wells in 
Dehra, and the depth of one of them is stated in the Gazetteer 
to be 88 feet.” ! 

This depth must be a mistake: it seems to be taken from 
a table of depths of wells given by Mr. Williams; but that 
authority had just before said that “the well in the old 
Goorkha lines at Dehra, for instance, is 175 feet deep, and 
Phe Honorable Mr. Shore's:famous well near the Kutcherry, 
constructed at an expense of some Rs. 4,000, is 228 feet deep." 
The third well I know of is in the city, not a mile further 
down, and the water there cannot be one-half the depth 
below the ‘surface of that in the shallowest of the other two 
wells. The Settlement Report says—" A few wells for drink- 
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ing purposes have been dug, and there are are said to be 29. 


altogether in the district. None are used to irrigate crops. 
In Dehra itself there are five," 

The water of ethe Rajpur Canal, which runs through Dehra, is 
very hard, containing both carbonate and sulphate of lime, and 
probably magnesian salts also, and it is therefore not suitable for 
drinking or cooking purposes. The channel is, moreover, subject 
to pollution allealong its course, and during the rains the water is 
so muddy as to be almost unfit for washing in’; while during the 
hot weather the supply is scanty and not sufficient for both the 
branchesat once, Those of the inhabitants who are particular 
about the water they drink and cook with, have been in the 
habit of sending to Nála Páni, a spring on the west side of the 
hill about two miles west of Dehra, which does not run quite 
dry even in the hottest weather ; and a few years ago a pipe 
was laid which brings this water into the station, to tw 
reservoirs built at convenient points. But since then the 
supply has begun to fall off, and a project, prepared by Mr. 
Angus Campbell, late Superintendent of the Roorkee Work- 
shops, for bringing in the water of some springs on the east side 
of the same hill, has just been sanctioned by the Municipal 
Board Pumping to the top’ of the hill, 150 feet above the 
spring, will be required to cross the hill, and to obtain the neces- 
sary head, and the cost of construction is estimated at some 
Rs, 60,0c0, which sum the Local Government has been asked 
to lend. The working and interest, including provision for 
a sinking fund to pay off the loan, are estimated to cost some- 
where about Rs. 5.300 per annum, and Government is asked 
to make a grant towards meeting this. This supply, which, 
in the hottest weather, has been found to amount to fifty gallons 
per minute, will be ample for drinking and cooking purposes, 
.and when it is introduced, Dehra ought to be still more healthy 
than it is, It seems strange that nothing was ever done to 
improve the comparatively abundant supply of water brought 
down by the Rájpur Canal, beyond erecting one small filtering 
tank in the town, It would seem that settling and filtering 
tanks, with the addition of a softening process, might have 
been provided some miles up, with a pipe-main to bring the 
water down to reservoirs in Dehra. I have been told that 
this canal used to be called “ Kala Pani,” black water, because 
the water it brought to Dehra was so unwholesome. 


Wells being, therefore, so scarce, and in many, places so 


impossible in the Dün, irrigation by that means is impracticable, 
and, with a soil so irretentive of moisture, cultivation during 
the dry season would scarcely pay for the trouble, were it not 
for the careful way in which the water descending fr&m the 
hills is everywhere utilised by means of small canals, which, 
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says the Settlement Report, “insignificant though they 
appear at first, are the greatest blessing to the district, In 
fact, the people depend almost entirely on them for water 
for drinking and domestic purposes, and for the cultivation 
of all the more valuable crops.” “In the palmy days of the 
Doon,” says Mr. Williams, referring to what he elsewhere 
calls * those halcyon days " which ceased with the death (life ?) 
of Nujeeb-ud-Doulah in 1870 A. D., after which the people were 
harried by Rajputs,.Goojurs, Sikhs and Goorkhas*in succession, 
till, from a fertile garden, the district was converted into a 
barren waste,—“the people had recourse to irrigation, not 
only from dams and canals, but also from large tanks, the 
remains of which are to be found everywhere. The expedien- 
cy of reviving these works of utility early arrested the atten- 
tion of our officers. Among their advocates may be mentioned 
at Calvert, Assistant Collector, who made the first settlement, 
Mr. Moore, Collector of Saharanpore (first Joint Magistrate of 
the Doon) and Colonel Young, whose recommendations finally 
determined Government to move in the matter.” How, and 
how far, Government moved, Mr. Williams omitted to say ; 
and the writer of the last Settlement Report, though he 
quotes what Mr. Williams says about the tanks of old time, 
does not give any indication of what has been done ; nor does 
Mr. Ross, the actual maker of the Settlement, whose forward- 
ing memorandum is printed with the Report. Mr. Angus 
Campbell informs me that when Major Eckford, R. E, was 

in charge of the public works in the Dün about 1862, he began 
to"construct storage works in the ravines in the neighbour- 
hood-of Dehra, to be filled from the canals, and made dams 
across two in the cantonments, for which Mr. Campbell de- 
signed and supplied from the Roorkee Workshops sluice gates 
and lifting gear, But when these reservoirs came to be tried 
it was found that not more than six feet in depth of water 
could be kept in them: with a greater pressure the water 
found its way out through the unpuddled bottom and sides. 
This was not owing to faulty construction of the dams, Mr. 
Campbell says, for he has lately seen one of them cut into, 
and observed how sound the work was. Mr. Campbell does 
not know whether the tanks the remains of which, according 
to Mr. Williams, are to be found everywhere in the Dún, were 
tried by Major Eckford, or others, and found to be leaky ; 
ut I think it just possible that these ancient tanks never 
m a success, Perhaps they were made wholesale, by 
forced labour, under despotic rule, when the population of 
the Dún was much greater than it is now, and, when it was 
found „that they would not hold water, they were abandoned. 
As the Settlement Report says nothing about these oid tanks, 
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I would suggest that inquiry and experiment as to whether they 
can be utilised. seems still desirable. 

The Dan canals are technically described in one of the 
old papers issued from the Roorkee Press. How they ori- 
ginated, is thus told by Mr. Williams, in continuation of his 
mention of the ancient tanks :— 

* At the end of 1837 Colonel (then Captain) Csutlsy was. 
deputed to the Doon to make an estimate for opening a canal d 
from the Tonse, under the village of Beejapore, intended to 
irrigate the triangular tract between that Stream, the Asun, 
and the Bindal ravine close to Dehra. He soon completed 
his task, and the works, commenced in October 1839, were 
finished in a year. The next irrigation work undertaken was. 
the restoration of an old canal of doubtful origin, called the 
Rajpore aqueduct, which had, from time inmemorial, supplied 
the people of Dehra with drinking water drawn from the 
head of the Raspanah torrent at the foot of the Himalaya 
This was commenced in the cold weather of 1841. and finished 
in the rains of 1844. The third was the Kutha Puthur (Kata- 
pathar in the Settlement Report) canal, leaving the Jumna. 
under the Himalayas, near a village of the same name, in- 
tended to irrigate the furthest extremity of the Western 
Doon between the Asan and the mountains, This water- 
course, designed by Captain Cautley in 1840-41, was not 
constructed for several years afterwards, Since then the 
execution of two other similar works has been carried out ; 
the one, the Kalunga Canal, drawn from the upper part of 
the Song at the village of Raepore, and the other, the Tákhuri^ 
Canal, so called from a Himalayan torrent in the Eastern. 
Doon, fifteen miles from Dehra, whence it. takes its rise near 
the village of Bhogpore. Compared with the miore magni- 
ficent irrigation works in the plains, the Doon canals are 
mere rivulets, though they yield returns forming no contemp- 
tible item in the revenue of the district. Besides these helps 
to industry afforded by Government, the people further avail 
themselves of the natural advantages of the country for irriga- 
tion, by damming up the streams, and so obtaining an addi- 
tional snpply of water. They also use them extensively for 
the purpose of turning corn mills." 

There were, at the date of the last Settlement, 67 miles 
of canals and their distributaries, which had cost Rs. 6,36,982. 
From these 17,648 acres were then irrigated, while 8,518 acres, 
were watered from streams and ponds ; the whole, thus pros 
tected, being 369 per cent. of the total cultivation, The 
irrigated area, at the last previous settlement, was 15,641 acres, 
or 32°60 per cent. of the area then under the plough. The 
canals of the Din will be more fully dealt with afterwarts, 
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The old writer in the CaZcutta Review touches upon the his- 
tory of the grants made by Government to Europeans from the 
uncultivated and waste lands belonging to them in the Din, 
in the year 1838 ; and at the outset I have quoted his summary 
of the causes to which he attributed the fallure of the land 
enterprise. He said also that it was pretty certain that the 
successors of the original grantees, who got the lands for very 
little, realised nothing ; and that, indeed, the grant villages 
notoriously had fewer inhabitants and less cultivation than ever 
at the time he wrote. Before attempting to show how the 
case—cultivation under the superintendence of Europeans, 
versus the natural condition of the Dun tempered by native 
industry,—now stands, I will narrate shortly the history of these 
old grants, abridging from Mr. Williams’ Memoir. The writer 
says he cannot conclude more appropriately than by sketching 

m the history of the older colonies to which he has alluded near 
the outset of his story, as the contrast between their disasters. 
and the most hopeful prospects of their successors may possibly 
reflect (?) the destiny of the district. 

The original grants of 1838 were nine in number, and the 
nominal grantees eleven ; covenanted civilians, soldiers and 
merchants, and he gives the following table of particulars :— 











Area in 
Tames: 1 
No. Names: of Grants. panes Names of Grantees, 
a. I | Áttica is 6,072 Mr. J. Athanas. 
2 | Arcadia r | ; " 
3 11,360 | f Captains H. Kirke, and W. 
3 | Markham dia! | Barnett (he joined in I840). 
i Messrs. W. H. Taylor and 
E 3 A. MacGregor. 
4 | Innisfail... sis 7,462 |! Major-General T. Newton 


| (his interest in Innisfail 
; Was at first. distinct from 
| those of the’ others). 

5 | Endeavour aT 977 |Mr. C. Vaughan and Major 
E. Gwatkin (the latter 
seems. to have afterwards 
withdrawn from this Grant.) 


6 | Hopetown e 18,813 |Messis. G. H. Smith and D. 
Maxwell and Major E 
Gwatkin. 

7 Karjee Bughaut aes . | 

8 | Bharroowala vts 1,589 |Mr. James-Powell, Jr. 

9: | Nuglah vis . 


s - 





46,273 ` 





The progress and failure of the first four and the sixth of 
tkes€ nine grants, mainly occupied Mr, Williams’ attention, 
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All of these, except Markham, were in the Western Dún ; the 
Attic farm almost in the centre of it, on the banks ofthe 
Sowarna river ; Arcadia, having an area of 5 499 acres, about 
four miles west of Dehra; Innisfail, on the left bank of the 
Jumna ; Hopetown, composed of three separate plantations, 
viz. Hast Hopetown, with an area of about 3,503 acres, imme- 
diately north (south, or west ?) of Arcadia; centre Hopetown, 
with an area of 7,406 acres, just beyond the Attic Farm, and 
West Hopetown, measuring 7,899 acres, south-west of Innisfail, 
and close to the Jumna. 

The Markham grant appears to have covered 5,861 acres,; 
but sometimes the united area of this farm and Arcadia is 
given as 13,360 acres, making a difference of 2,000 in the total. 
As these tracts of land were granted in 1838, under the above 
names, it would seem that they must have at least been selected 
and named by former grantees, or applicants for grants, else 
how did they get their names? But nothing of this anywhere 
appears, Under the warrants, which were not issued till Nov- 
ember 1840, the grantees were bound to clear all the land with- 
in twenty years, except what was irremediably barren, and one 
fourth of the remainder to be set aside, subject to the approval 
of Government. It is obvious, says Mr, Williams, that this 
condition would not have been easy to fulfil without an unusual 
combination of experience and capital, even had not an unfore- 
seen accident occurred, in itself sufficient to vitiate the most 
prudent calculations. But why, I may ask, was not this obvious 
to Government, or the local authorities, and to the grantees? The 
terms on which these grants were given were—that the land was 
to be rent-free for the first three years, after which rent was to 
be charged at gradually rising rates, reaching a maximum of 


twelve annas (not rupees as Mr. Williams misprints) in the tenth 


year, the land being open to re-settlement after fifty years. 
Clearing and cultivation were started, but it was soon dis- 
covered by the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, that the best 
lands had been appropriated by the public officers of the 
district, and this was held to be wrong, Lord Auckland, 


. however, finding that the grants had been obtained with the 


knowledge .of the Sudder Board of Revenue, hesitated to 
interfere, and confined his action to calling for an exhaus- 
tive report; and so the matter dropped for the time. The 
orantees of six of the estates soon afterwards united their 
interests in a Joint Stock Agricultural Company, called 
Maxwell, MacGregor & Co, and, increasing their capital, 
purchased another of the Dün grants, and a vast grant in the 
Saharanpur district, containing 20,000 acres, when the total area 
of the Company's property became over one hundred square 
miles. The East India Company then interfered, and ordered 
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that all grants which had been made to civilians, of land withia 
their own jurisdictions, and also under certain general irregu- 
larities—such as having been granted to non-resident and nor- 
cultivating t uropeans—should, as far as practicable, be cancelled. 
A remonstrance from the grantees was referred to the Local 
Government, whose lenient action, however, did not satisfy the 
Government of India, andthe Lieutenant-Governor was peremp- 
torily ordered to intimate to all covenanted serwants that their 
tenureof the lands granted to them was conditional on their resign- 
ing the Company's service. Mr. Thomason remonstrated vigor- 
ously, but was ultimately compelled to issue a new proclamation, 
dated 17th April 1844, in which aZ covenanted officers who held, 
or were in any way concerned with the management of, lands, 
were required to relinquish their interest by the rst January 
1845 at the latest, or to resign thé Service. 

This arbitrary order, says Mr, Williams, dealt a fatal blow 
to the firm of Maxwell, MacGregor & Co, the 40 shares 
in which were then held by ten persons whose names he 
gives, The market value of each share was Rs. 5.000. 
The two largest shareholders then were Mr. E. H. Smith 
and Mr. C. Lindsay, both of the Civil Service, and Captains 
Barnett and Kirke were the only shareholders whose names 
appear among the original grantees. As only three of the 
shareholders, with a comparatively small interest, did not 
belong to the proscribed classes, the total collapse of the firm or 
Company appeared imminent. The seven guilty shareholders 

M memorialised the Court of Directors ; buta Despatch extending 
the period for the exercise of the option to give up the grants, 
or else resign the Service, did not reach the Lieutenant-Governor 
in time to be published before the 28th December 1844, or four 
days before the period of option expired. * Meanwhile," says 
Mr. Williams, * Mr. Smith" (C. S, the holder of 744 shares) 
‘being then absent in England, Mr. Lindsay is said to have 
availed himself of a panic among the other partners to force the 
sale of Arcadia, East, Centre and West-Hopetown, the head- 
quarters and backbone of the whole concern, which went for a 
mere song ; the two first for Rs. 20,500, the third and fourth for 
Rs. 5,000, on the 1st December 1844. The nominal purchaser 
of Arcadia and Hopetown was Mr. Dallas, a Calcutta merchant ; 
the real, Mr. Lindsay, who also purchased Attica for Rs. 1,000 
in the name of Nubbee Buksh, a native shopkeeper, in the fol- 

Piowing March. This wes s practically the end of a speculation 
which had involved an expenditure of four lacs and upwards. 
It is some satisfaction to know that Mr. Lindsay’s shrewdness 
did not profit him quite so much as he expected. The sequel 
must Mave’ been most provoking to the sufferers.” 

The sequel was a Despatch from the Gourt of Directors, 
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recommending that Government should use an intelligent 
Giscretion in cases where people had, under the sanction of the 
Local Government, become bond fide holders of lands not within 
their official jurisdiction, Butin the meantime two others of 
the grants, Markham and Innisfail, had been abandoned, and 
the one in Saharanpur sold. “Such was the untimely end of the 
firm. The difference between the market price of the shares 
in 1840-43 and thet actually secured at the sales, was Rs. 1,63,000, 
after deducting commission. The greater part of this loss 
had ultimately to be borne dy the Public. One rarely meets with 
a more unfortunate instance of high-handed opposition by the 
Supreme Government to the wise recommendations of a 
Lieutenant-Governor. I must now consider the much more 
difficult question of what might have been, but for the sudden 
interference of the Governof-General.” “Lord Auckland’s 
opinion was decidedly favourable to the success of the enter- 9 
prise in 1838, and, in the following year, we find Arcadia thus 
described: *In 1839 about 700 acres of this land were in a 
healthy state of cultivation, and growing Bourbon, Egyptian 
and American cotton, Otaheite, Mauritius and native sugarcane, 
besides wheat and other grains ; four villages had been built ; 
a sugar-mill, a threshing and winnowing machine were import- 
ed from England.” The famine of 1837 had placed an ample 
supply of labour at the command of the grantees. This ad- 
vantage, however, was qualified by the fact of their having to 
feed a number of useless hands at their own cost, and when 
the scarcity ceased, the floating population that had drifted 
into the Dun in search of help ebbed back to the plains. Else- 
where we read of clearances extending to 8,000 acres and up- 
wards, maintaining a population of 4,200 souls—of. 10,000 
acres of cultivated lands and 3,888 bullocks—and, we have 
some very precise statistics about the condition of the tract 
under consideration for the two years immediately preceding 
the collapse of Maxwell, MacGregor & Co. 





Years, Population. Villages. | Ploughs. | Cultivated Land. 
x l beegahs. 
1842  ... (ie 2.789 6o 1,052 17,698 


1843 ... id 4,234 67 1,332 47,006 


This shows a marked rate of progression at the critical 
period when the Supreme Government interposed te digturb 
all human calculations. The shares, too, were then selling at 
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their full par value of Rs. 5,000 each. Again, the Lieutenart- 
Governor himself bore the following testimony in favour of the 
grantees in January 1844 : ' Hopetown, Arcadja, and the Attica 
farm are well known to all who have visited the Doon, as inter- 
esting and apparently thriving establishments.’ But he adds ; 
‘as a speculation the attempt has failed, disease has carried off 
laborers, murrain has destroyed their cattle, unthrifty and 
careless management by agents has disappointed their hopes. 
The persons who first engaged in the undertaking are now 
on the point of withdrawing from it, owing to the dis- 
appointment of their expectations of profit,’ and Mr. G H. 
Smith admitted in October 1843 that, up to date, the under- 
taking, far from giving any return, had yearly swallowed up 
much more than it had yielded. Up to August 1843 more 

m than four lacs had been spent upon it, of which his share was 
one lac, the hard earnings of twenty-two years service. Indeed, 
the speculators seem to have indulged rather freely in what 
the Sudder Board of Revenue styled, with a happy facility 
of expression, ‘an anticipated incubation of profits. They . 
brought a threshing mill out from England at a cost of Rs. 7,000, 
and a sugar pressing mill at a cost of 10,000 more, not to speak 
of Rs. 20,000 worth of buildings, stores, &c. Moreover, we have 
of Mr. A. Ross’ word for it * that the failure was not consequent 
so much upon the orders of Government, asupon natural causes, 
U12.,— 

Ne. Ist. The want of an indigenous or naturalised population, 

2nd. The extraordinary insalubrity of climate, and 

-e—8rd. The deficiency of water. 

He also mentions that the resignation of Attica was tendered 
in 1850, and only delayed because the agent had no power-of- 
attorney ; and that, although Arcadia and East Hopetown 
were still in a comparatively flourishing condition, they did not 
‘yield the returns expected or desired by their sanguine pro- 
prietor, Mr. Lindsay. The resignation of Markham and In- 
nisfail, which he further insists on, does not seem to bear 
upon the question of potential success, having been an in- 
evitable consequence of the dissolution of the farming Com- 
pany; but the first and second difficulties pointed out by Mr. 
Ross were, apparently, acknowledged by some of the grantees 
themselves, who, on one occasion, bitterly complained of the 

Á desertion of about two thousand of their cultivators, aud the 
death of many others from fever. The fate of the Endeavour 
Farm (Mr. Vaughan's) lends an air of probability to his views 
so far; but how are we to account for his assertion about the 
deficiency of water in the Doon?’ Again, in proof of the cor- 
rectness of his statements, he quoted the * fact, that the shares 


f l * Mr. Ross made the Settlement oí 1848. 
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were going at half parin 1842, "This, of course, enabled Mr, 
Smith and Captain Strachey flatly to deny Mr. Ross’ ‘ facts” 
p din and they offered to back their opinion by taking 
back land in the Doon, instead of pecuniary compensation for 
any losses they might have suffered. In the face of such con- 
flicting evidence, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion in the 
matter with any degree of certainty. All that can be said is, 
that a costly system of.management, due to: the inexperience 
of the grantees, added to the expenditure rendered inevitable, 
even with the greatest experience and economy, by the back- 
ward state of the district and the huge size of the grants would 
have made success problematical under much more favourable 
circumstances, and at all events postponed the harvest of profit 
indefinitely. That money could have been speedily made from 
grants of moderate dimensions, managed with proper care angge. 
economy, was proved by the example of Mr. Powell's grants: 
The affair, says Mr. Williams, cost Government a pretty 
peuny, for ultimately compensation was awarded by the Court 
of Directors to six of the Shareholders in Maxwell, MacGregor 
& Co, holding among them 21,4 shares, to the amount of 
Rs. 1,09,543 ; "and three other shareholders whose holdings 
amounted to 114% shares, were afterwards compensated at the 
same rate. This would make a total. paid of Rs. 1,69,g19. 


“Mr, Lindsay got nothing except a reprimand,” though he 


continued to fight for compensation. He left the Service in á 


June 1847. In May 1850 he sold half of the East Hopetown 


and Arcadia grants to Major Thomas, a retired officer, for 
43,350, and, under his own hand, in May 1850, he resigned 
the Attica grant, which in March 1845 he had bought, in 
the name of Nubbee Buksh, for Rs. r,ooo. Mr. Lindsay's claims 
were reported on by Mr. (now Sir William Muir), in March 
1854, and he clearly showed up the part Mr. Lindsay had taken 
in ruining his partners, He said,—‘the partners present in 
the country appear, under the influence of panic, to have 
jumped at the first' price offered and recommended to ‘be 
accepted by one of their own number, who was the active 
agent for effecting the sale, and who, it is now generally 
understood, was also the actual purchaser, though his real 
character was veiled for some years under an ésmfursee. What 
but loss to the remaining members of the firm could be: 
expected from a sale effected under such circumstances ? "4 
Mr. Williams thus comments :—“ The active agent was Mt. 
Lindsay, who, having obtained nearly double the price for 
which he had sold the East Hopetown and Arcadia grants 
to himself in the name of others, by the sale of oge-half 
of them, now had the audacity to claim compensation, on 
account of the lów price originally fetched ! ! So Mr. V 
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pointedly describes the nature of his claim, which was con- 
temptuously dismissed. Mr, Lindsay unabashed, returned to 
the charge in March 1856, coupling a claim for £ 10,000 on 
account of the enforced sale of the grant$, with another of 
£ 7,000 on account of timber, &c., cut and carried away from 
the grants by strangers" Government then offered £200,— 
why, does not appear—and afterwards 4300 more, in exchange 
for a receipt hy Mr. Lindsay in full of all tlemands : but he 
had not accepted these terms by Ist September 1858, and 
Mr. Williams could not ascertain whether he ever did so. 

6 Such,” says Mr. Williams, “is the da¢hos in which the history 
of the old grants ends, A repetition of the catastrophe sig- 
nalised is impossible. Schooled by it, the Government at 
once resolved that the size of future allotments should be 
limited to four thousand acres, a maximum since extended 
to five thousand, but likely to be reduced to five hundred." 
The rules then passed were modified by others promulgated 
in December 1861, under which all unassigned waste lands, 
other than special tracts required for forests purposes, for 
grazing or firewood preserves, and for building sites or any 
other public object, were to be offered for sale to the public. 
No allotment was to exceed 3,000 acres in the plains ; and 
grants of tea land in the hills were not to exceed 2,000 acres, 
Land applied for was to be cheaply surveyed at the cost of 
the applicant, if it had-not' already been surveyed, and pos- 
session was to be given on payment of such cost, and boundary 
pillars were then to be put up, if not already on the land. 
The purchase money was to be calculated at the rates of 
Rs. 2-8-0 per acre for uncleared land, and Rs. 5 for land 
“encumbered with jungle.” No distinction was made between 
good and bad, irrigable and unirrigable land, or between “ land 
encumbered with jungle” and land under valuable forest, 
The deed of grant, with plan of the estate, was to be delivered 
to the grantee on payment of the whole price, or, at his option, 
of any portion of it, being not less than one-tenth, Then 
followed, Mr. Williams says, Despatch No. 14 of the oth July 
1862, from the Secretary of State, the main point of which 
was, that it pointed out the absurdity of fixing a uniform price 
for land, without regard to situation or capabilities, Fresh 
orders were consequently issued by the Supreme Government 
on ISth August 1862, though without retrospective effect. 
The uniform prices were cancelled, and the several Govern- 
ments and Lieutenant-Governors were ordered to fix a mini- 
mum price suited to the circumstances of the various des- 
criptions of land which they might find to be at their disposal 
in each district under them ; and sale by auction was ordered 
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WAS in Rome in Nero's time; but, being suspected as-a 
friend of the new religion, it was considered advisable 
that I should leave the country. I wish you to know that 
[ did not flee from justice—quite the reverse. f fled from in- 
iustice and cruelty, and would have faced them to the death, 
had not the conviction forced itself upon me, that I should 
servé the cause 1 had espoused a great deal better by absent- 
ing myself from those scenes of judicial murder, where so 
rnany of my friends had perished. 
It was uot I who was thecriminal, but the Emperor of Rome; 
I, did not fly to escape death. The turning point in my career 
væ the day I saw Paulus decapitated. I dare say you know 
tie "ce outside the gates of Rome, by the tomb of Cestius, 
on the way to Ostia. That was my way. I never afterwards 
entered the city, but fled to that seaport, as the nearest way 
of escape from a land accursed by God and all good men. 
It was a bleak winter day ; Soracte was white with snow ; and 
you may believe me that the leaving of Rome was a bitter 
draught, and it was with.a heavy heart that, sitting down on 
the wayside, I took a last lingering look of the apex of the 
Capitol as it faded away to a mere speck on the distant 
rizon. | 
had enormous difficulty in obtaining a license for Egypt, but, 
once secured, I lost no time in availing myself of it, and I at once 
embarked for that country. The die was cast, and I was not long 
in bidding adieu to Portus Romanus, Our voyage was the old 
story, Parthenope and Virgil’s tomb. Then came Pompeii and 
Herculaueum, their white houses gleaming in the sun in all their. 
glory among the vineyards of Vesuvius, unconscious of the des- 
truction that was so soon to come upon them. Then followed 
Sicily, Calabria and Rhegium. Aetna kept us company for days. 
We had a quick voyage, for, in one week after leaving Mesinum, 
we saw the white waves break on Pharos Isle and the cliffs 
which embattle Cæsars Camp. Had I not been in possession. 
of the Emperor’s permit, 1 should not have been allowed to 
land. As it was, l was detained several days in the harbour of 
Eunostus, where I amused myself fishing for red mullet, watch- 
dreamily the nautilus with miniature sail eliding over the 
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scepticism has not spared the venerable tradition of St, Thomas' Martyr- 
dom in Ingia, he clings to the old story, and even transgressesits limits, 
by taking the Apostle to Barygaza (Broach). If St. Thomas came to 
India, it is as likely he landed there as anywhere else.—J° D. 
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blue waters, or observing the strings of camels emerging fiom 
the yellow western desert, and disappearing amid the green 
palm groves which then surrounded the Necropolis. Separated 
by a strip of land lay Meraeotis, like a white sheet, dazzling to 
the eye in the bright sunlight, and it stretched away to an 
apparently illimitable extent, dotted with myriads of sailin 
craft, big and little. 

I did not like Egypt. It is a dirty*country. The dead 
dogs and camels which lay about the streets, and the legions 
of flies which battened on their carcases, left me little pleasure 
in observing the glories of the Ptolemies and the architecture 
with which they had covered this corner of the brown and 
sandy desert of Africa. Besides, I did not come out to Egypt 
to study antiquities or architecture, so the hippodrome, museum, 
gymnasium, tower, temple and theatre had no AT Lu 
me. Some one asked me to go and see some ruins. o,I 
said, we have plenty of ruins in Rome: life and liberty are 
in ruins, Another pointed to Heliopolis. Had Plato survived 
and been there himself, I would not have troubled him. I 
had a greater Master than he. 

On landing I had immediately communicated my design 
to the Prefect of Egypt, which was to proceed to the Erythrean 
Sea and countries beyond. Nero had a long arm, and I wanted 
to be beyond the reach of it. I learned thata galley was 
likely to leave Berenice, on the Red Sea, for the south, i 
about two months, M. 

Strange to say, my request was granted, It had beef ru- 
moured that I belonged to the new religion, and the Prefect was 
glad to get quit of me, and have me out of the way. "That 
religion, however, had already found its way to the museum, 
and was destined to shatter in pieces its accumulated learning 
of ages. I lost no time in quitting Alexandria ; so, tossing 
myself and my belongings into a daZabza, or great, lumbering 
Nile boat, and threading our way through a canal crowded 
with shipping, in a day or two I found myself on the broad 
bosom of the Nile. Whoever has seen only the Tiber, will 
meet with a surprise in the Nile, which the natives call * Sea 
of the Nile;" and so it is. The Etesian winds soon filled 
our one great sail and wafted us up that mighty river, past 
the Pyramids, which I saw from the deck, past the ruins of 
Memphis, on and on for a whole moon, until we were alma 
within hail of Thebes. It was a tedious voyage ; the beam fiel 
were a mass of flowers, and the fragrance was more exquisite 
than all the perfumes of Arabia. At length we arrived at 
. Coptos, that great emporium of Araby and Ifid. «Here we 
bade adieu ta the Nile, and, aíter waiting a week for the 
starting of the caravan, prepared for crossing the desert of 
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the Thebaid, which divided us from Berenice and the Red 
Sea, I had never been on a camel before, or travelled in tke 
desert. But, O Lord, the earth is full of thy wonders. What 
sunsets! It was a new heaven and a new earth, Sometimes 
by day we saw cities which vanished like a dream, and at night 
the moon lightened up an enchanted world with its silver 
radiance. 

I had not long to wait at Berenice, for a steut two-masted 
ship, built of Indian teak, lay in the offing. I now bade adieu 
to the big lateen sail of Egypt, and, committing myself to the 
teiffder mercies of the Arab sailors, was soon under weigh 
for Mouza (Mocha; We anchored every night in some bay, 
or creek, I never saw a more desolate or God-forsaken lookirg 
country than that which fringes the coast of Arabia-Felix : 

ills, with razor-like edges, as bare of grass as the Appian 

bi in August, with islands belching forth fire and flame, as 
ifthe Lord still thundered from Sinai and Horeb, which, indeed, 
were fiot far from us. Here the genius of Desolation seems 
to have taken up its abode. The very names of the places 
are full of lamentation, mourning, and woe, and press with a 
heavy burden on the spirits: “The Straits of Burial," “The 
Gate of Tears," * The Gate of Affliction,” “The White Mar's 
Grave," * The Harbour of Death," are some of them. 

If I told you all I have seen of the Red Sea, I am sure 
you would not believe me. The Erythrean is the chameleon 
of all the seas. It is sometimes green, sometimes leadea- 
coloured, like the Great Sea when the Khamsin comes hot and 
sultry from the desert— ; sometimes of a silver sheen, it lies :n 
great sheets, a dead level and calm without a ripple, a molter 
looking-glass, blinding and dazzling to behold. Sometimes 
it is as yellow as the saffron of Soli, sometimes as black as 
the Gulf of Tarentum before a thunderstorm —‘“a dark 
and stormy water,’ or again blue as Galilee nestling among 
its oleanders. I have seen it as red as blood, and once, orly 
once—I saw a sight that made me quake. For days this sea 
had been coated withran oily looking scum, It stank horrib:y, 
like a Stygian bog. It had neither sound nor motion. A storm 
arose, and I was awoke at midnight, and, staggering over ropes 
and piles of broken wood, I reached the hinder part of the 
ship, and there I saw a sight that I can never forget: “a sea, 
of glass, mingled with fire!” For lo and behold a sea; 

bP far as the eye could reach, as white as milk, with wares 
crested with fire, breaking upon an unknown shore, while 
Orion paled his ineffectual fires and drifted lazily across 
the midnight sky. The Lord was abroad, as He is, indeed, 
everyWhere. But I had almost forgotten ; once it rained sand. 
Sang covered the ship inches deep, antl once we were 
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entangled in a sea of pumice stone—scoria and debris, vomited 
forth by burning mountains on the surrounding waters, through 
which for miles we ploughed sluggishly our weary way. We 
were two moonseon our voyage from Berenice to Mouza, and 
every bird we saw was of the same colour as the sand of the 
desert. 

At Mouza I made another change of craft, and took my pas- 
sage ina two-masted é£aga/a of 500 tous, substantially built, 
with a horse's head on the prow, after the Tashion of Gades. 
She was bound for Aden, Barygaza and Ciaganore, and had a 
crew of forty Arab sailors. Strange to say, there was rot 
a Jew, Egyptian, Persian or Indian among them ; whether it 
was prejudice, politics or religion which prevented them, ] 
know not; but the Arab did not avoid distant voyages, and 
procured ships, albeit no.timber grew on his shores. He is 
lord of the sea, as he is also lord of the land. Our skippe 
was a Phoenician, one of that race who, from the time of 
Solomon and Hiram King of Tyre, have ploughed the mighty 
deep from Albion to Taprobane: a man well tanned by sun 
and storm, gnarled and knotted like the oak on his native 
hills. Tt saw him throw a coin into tha sea for luck, when 
we were leaving ; and, when one of our sailors died and was 
being put overboard, he puta coin into his turban to pay 
his shot, he said, in the next world ; this was all he disbursed 
from Mouza to Barygaza. He gabbled many languages, could 
read none of them, and took his bearings every night by the A 
star Canopus. 

Besides our crew, we had hired a company of Greek mer. 
cenaries, archers, and men accustomed to the use of both bow. 
and javelin; othenwise our lives and property would have 
been at the mercy of the pirates who iufest the Indian Seas 
we were about to traverse, 

For, besides our cargo, of which I shall speak presently, we 
had treasure on board to pay for what we intended to bring 
back with us: ingots and coins, with Caesar's image and super- 
scription stamped thereon, all carefully packed and soldered 


in strong boxes, bound together with clamps of iron. 


We drew much water, for we were heavily laden. Our 
dead weight was tin, lead, and brass, with sundry articles 
of Greek metal-work and cinnabar. We had too casks of 
the wines of Italy and Asia Minor for the King of Guzerat, 
bales of the fine linen of Egypt for the Zamorin, antimony ® 
for tinging the eyes, and coral from the depths of the ZElanitic 
Gulf. Incense, spices and gums from Edom spread a delicious 
odour all round the ship. And there were two white asses 


‘from Nubia; their food was beans and chopped straw® each 
was attended by a Negro sais, and they were destined for one 


of the magnates of Sorath. 
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For our daily provender, for two hundred souls, we had the 
wheat and lentils of Egypt. The sound of the grinding of the 
hand-mills never ceased, day or night, We had dried fish of 
unsavoury odour, and a plentiful supply of that best gift of 
heaven, the blessed water of the Nile. You may be sure we 
did not forget to bring with us the leeks, the onions, and the 
garlic of Egypt. But I had almost forgotten to say we had 
on board a number of slaves, destined for the harem of the 
King of Ozein, him who sways the sceptre of Maharashtra, 
The skipper called them * live lumber.” There was no slavery 
in "India before our people touched it. That accursed thing 
came in with the Romans, So was it with piracy. The seas 
were silent before our time; so, when you had'no commerce, 
you had no capture. As soon as you cover the sea with 
your sails, every creek in India will swarm with the pirates. | 

h, my God, are these the blessings we carry to new coun- 
tries ? . Where is the peace and good will to men left by my 
Divine Master ? il 

The oaths and curses which were launched at these poor 
wretches as they lay half-naked, huddled together on a palle: 
of palm leaves, drenched with sea water—for at times we 
shipped heavy seas—-, burned into my soul, and left a wounc 
never to be closed in this world, I had no need to be tolc 
whence they came, or what country they hailed from. The 
diverse features which Nature stamps on the faces of men, 
mere as familiar to me as my own sandals or turban, amid 
that seething mass of wretchedness and woe. The .almond 
eye of the Arab, the oval face of the Copt, the fairer skin, 
of the Abyssinian, the Ethiop, which carried me back to the 
time of Moses, They came from regions far remote. One 
had been kidnapped in Sabea; and, strange to say, we had 
two Greek slaves from the so-called land of deathless liberty. 
One had been captured “by a human bloodhound, as she 
strolled beyond the Greek quarter of Memphis, Their keeper 
was a Greek, a beast—for [ cannot call him a man. 

One of the white slaves sickened and died the day before- 
we reached that volcanic cinder-basket— Aden. We were 
becalmed, and the heat was awful, worse than when you are 
groping in the silver mines of Laurium, or in the bowels of 
the earth among the marble of Carara, I could learn very 
little about her, She had come with the tin men from the 

nssiterides, those islands that are lashed by the mighty waves 
of the Iberian Ocean. No one knew her language, and she only 
at intervals muttered ame, Zame (or hiem, hiem), which no 
one could urderstand, except as her last expression of bitterest 
adguish." She lies buried at the foot of King Sglomon’s Tanks. 
A few, drops of water trickle from a cranny in the building, 


which; watering the soil, may one day produce green leaves. 
. 
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The face of that girl haunts me even now, and I shall never 
cease to hear her moans. 

Here was beauty greater than that of all the Fulvias aud 
Flavias of Imperial Rome, saved only by death from the 
tyranny of ruthless and barbarian masters, from becoming 
the plaything of caprice of some petty Be despot. It 
was the month of May when I stood ankle deep in the dust 
and ashes of Aden. It was then I thought of Italy, and | 
saw, in vision, the crops on the Campagna ripening towards 
harvest, and the great white oxen ploughing in the happy ` 
Tuscan valleys, and yearned to live over again those days 
when, in Judean fields, my Master read lessons from the rose 
of Sharon and the lily of the valley. 

But these scenes are no longer for me, ind I am on the 
boundless ocean, and behind me, on a howling wilderness, the; 
sun sets, like a ball of fire, leaving me to night and new stars 
One evening after we left Aden, as I lay asleep on deck,” I 
was suddenly awoke by the cry of an Arab sailor (on the 
outlook) of Moussoon Aho! and there, sure enough, on 
the south-west rose a big black cloud that soon over-canopied 
everything. Then came the straining of cordage, the creak- 
ing of timbers, and the rattling of chains ; and the wind howled, 
and the sea rose tumultuously, and the rain fell in sheets, the 
lightning flashed and the thunder bellowed, all over the ocean. 
It was indeed the monsoon of Hippalus, which met usas an 
enemy, but became our friend, for next morning we were abl 
to spread our sails to the wind, and our bark flew through the 
turbulent element like a bird, as it drove us on to India. 

O thou Arabian Sea, that hast fondled so many on thy bosom, 
I love thee well. Not boisterous with Boreas as Magnum Mare, 
not vexed with frost aud fog as Adria or Thracian Bosporus, 
not petulant like Pontus or Ægean, but calm and consistent 
even in thy great wrath, when thy waves are hurled with each 
revolving season on Socotra or Arabian shore. 

* You will be in India to-morrow,” said.the skipper to me, one 
morning. ‘ God be praised," said 1, “if no mischief befall us,’ 

According to his calculation, we were now about 100 miles 
from the pirate coast, when a strange craft hove in sight, 
next day, and, gave us chase and caught us up, They came so 
near that we were able to pour a shower of arrows upon them 
with deadly effect, heaving some stink pots upon their heads, 
which sputtered with mortal fire, and made them dance abou 
like so many devils, They were the Sanganians, black as! 
night, and, having dozens of rowers sweating at their oars, 
they soon disappeared and we saw no more of them. | 

Without our archers, we should certainly have been made 
a prey unto their teeth and bloody cruelty, doomed fe die, 
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or told off in gangs to cut out caves in the rocks of Karli, o“ 
Kanheri, in the far away Dekhan. 

There are two ways in which you can tell you are near India 
long before you see it. The first is that the sea becomes yellow 
and muddy. This is the manner of Egypt and the Nile. Here 
also a great river falls into the sea, below Barygaza. It is 
two miles wide and rises in the Caucasus. 

Then the sea is full of snakes. The water is alive with them, 
black and yellow, with white bellies, seething liké a boiling pot, 
and tumbling up the briny yeast in wild confusion, 

But now for a sight of land; and, as we gazed vacantly ove: 
the waste of waters, simultaneously a King's pilot boat signallec 
us to heave to; for you must know that the navigation tc | 
Barygaza is so difficult, by reason of shoals, that the King 
has established a fleet of pilot boats, to reconnoitre all in-com- 

-Aing vessels, and for this purpose they scour the sea as far 
as, Syrastrene. The King does not do this for nothing, bur 
takes toll on this atcount from every ship that enters his 
dominions, and, if a pilot loses the ship, he loses his head. 
A dense mist covered the shore line as we approached it, Sud 
denly the curtain lifted, and India appeared. Not the India 
of my dreams, I wean, but an India of sludge and oyster rock: 
and mud banks, a dreary, low-lying expanse of coast, where 
the bittern, on one leg, stands sentinel on an empire of desola: 

L. tion, and a flight of cranes hurtles in the sky, filling the air with 

|: harsh dissonance. 
AAI had often asked myself what became of the men who 
set'out from Greece and Egypt for India and never returned. 
os ghastly evidence lay before me. The shore was strewr 
^ "th wrecks. Dotted here and there, settling down in the mud. 
was many a once gallant bark from far off Colzium or Myus 
hormus, monument and grave alike of some storm-tossec 
mariner from the Isles of Greece. 

I dare say you may have seen the ribs of a camel sticking 
up in the desert, In the clear, crisp morning air, they bulk big. 
and cast black shadows athwart the stony wilderness. "The 
camel is the ship of the desert, and the ship is the camel o^ 
the sea. O, my God, this is not the India I came in search 
of. But be of good cheer— Blessed are they who have not 
seen and yet have believed." 

Hungry, thirsty and faint, I staggered with weary limbs 

cross unsteady planks from the ship into Barygaza. A voice 

M -—Be of good cheer. Thy soulis vexed with the dried fis 
of Hydramaut, but beeves and sheep are plentiful in Barygaza. 
So I was an hungered, and I did eat, and I sat myself down 
like Jonah tinder his gourd, beneath the shadow of a great cactus 
And I prayed and wept, wept and prayed again for the city 
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O India, thou hast deceived thyself. I fell asleep, and when 
I rose I was refreshed. A stranger met me, and I said unto 
him: Pray, of what religion art thou? and he said unto me: Come 
and see ; so I went forth in the strength of my great Master. 

. Thousands ôf every race were hurrying to the temples of 
the, gods—not the gods of Greece or Egypt. They had never 
heard of them, nor the true God. 

. To gain- eternal salvation, men died by fire, by water, by the | 
hook, and by *he car, and women burned themselves with their 
husbands. But a new religion, with yellow robe and begging 
bowl, was jostling the gods of India from their seats, and 
giving passports to man for this world and the world to come, 
Thousands of men were hewing out their temples from the 
living rock ; and, as one idol after another was pourtrayed or 
carved on the walls, the multitudes would burst into cries of 
the wildest enthusiasm, as if heaven itself had made wha 
their own hands had created, z 

The stranger then took me over Barygaza. The town is full 
of crimps and sailors, and her dharamsalas are filled with half 
the scum of the Eastern world and other abominations, 
I take my stand at early dawn in their bazar. I am sur- 
rounded with crates of the porcelaine ware of China, bales 
of coarse cotton cloth from Tagara, Gangetic muslins and silk 
from Serica, that will bring its weight in gold at the gates of 
Rome, or, packed in sandal wood boxes, furnish robes for some 
Cleopatra. 

What we brought with us lies in motley confusion, to ball 
converted into money, or bartered for the products of the 
country ; but, as a rule, everything exported to Egypt is paid for 
in bullion or specie. The Romans have plenty of money, and 
never grudge payment of any thing when they want it. Most 
of the commodities of India go into little bulk and stand 
expensive land or water carriage. I see cowrie shells passing 
from hand to hand, coins of Menander, the debris of Bactrian 
mints from the first Arsacid downwards; golden pieces, ham- 
mered out in the shadow of Kylas, and Hoondies of the 
shroffs written with a reed in strange characters from right 
to left. | 

From the water-gate ascend a never ending string of coolies, 
bearing on their heads the pomegranates, the mangoes, and 
luxurious fruits of the East; and I remembered the words of 
Cyrus, that countries which produce delicious fruits rear feeble 
and delicate men, Yea, true it is, aud of verity. The porters 
of Ostia, or Hierapolis, can carry burdens far beyond the 
power of India. I heard much of Ozein. Everybody was 
talking about it. There is only one city in the world praised 
in Barygaza, and that city is Ozein, Everything that comes 
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by sea goes to Ozein: the tin of Britain, the wines of Cyprus, 
the silver of Laurium, the alabaster of Thebes, the cinnamon 
of Ceylon and the frankincense of Arabia. It was a beautiful 
city, well watered and glittering with streams, like Damascus. 
Its towers and temples were seen from afar, its meadows were 
green with verdure which fattened innumerable kine. What 
Rome is to Italy, Ozein is to Maharashtra. 

Need I tell you of the country outside, Barygaza? Rice 
covers the lageons, and tree-wool the breezy slopes or higher 
ground, bread for the food of man and raiment to put on ; 
à green country, after Aden and Arabia, But the wonder of 
wonders was the tides. At Ostia the Tyrrhenian Sea, and that 
of Hierapolis itself measures five feet from the highest to the 
lowest. Here the tide sometimes rises thirty feet, rushing 
up the shoals with the speed of a race horse, a foamig 
avalanche of water filling the air with a roar like thunder, 
Aud the people? The Chinaman is here with his pigtail; 
and he from Taprobane, with woman's locks, selling pearls ; 
naked ascetics also, smeared with ashes, with their hair coiled 
on high after the fashion of a turban. 

And, as for the beasts and birds of this region, they are all 
. in the Book of Job. The lion is there; the bison and wild ass 
of the desert, with the salt land as his dwelling place; the 
peacock, with its goodly wings, and the ostrich that sco:neth 
the horse and his rider. “ Stranger," I said, “again, what is 
thy religion?” When he answered that he was a Christian, 
_ 1l fell on his neck and kissed him, 

. Salaam, and Domine Dirige Nos. Y gave him a piece of 
papyrus, of sacred interest, on which, in indelible ink, I wrote 
these words which I had received from my blessed Master ;— 

“ Blessed are they who have not seen and yet have believed," 
my watchword, my talisman, and my guerdon for India ; 
words which will carry me through all suffering, and enable me 
to face death, if need be, on those mighty plains whica lie 
between Malabar and Coromandel. My name is Thomas, 
and I am called “the Apostle of the Indies,” 
| J.D; 
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ITH reference to the interesting Memoir on the Siege of 
Seringapatam contributed to the Calcutta Review for 

April last by Mr. H. G, Keene, it has been suggested to us that 
we might do an act of justice to the memory of a good soldier, 
by helping to rescue from unmerited oblivien the important 
services which were rendered during the last Mysore Campaigu, 
and especially in connection with the famous siege in question, 
by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Beatson, who was 
Lord Mornington's adviser, and furnished General Harris with 
the plan of attack on tbe N. W. angle of the fortress, by which 
alone, as was afterwards acknowledged, it could have been 
taken. These services do not appear to have been recorded ín 
any of the histories of India ; and they are not alluded to by the ^ 
writer of the Memoir referred to, under whose notice, indeed; 
they would, for obvious reasons,” have been unlikely to come. 
Nor, for a different reason, were they noticed in the Mono- 
graph on the War with Tippoo Sultan, written and published by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beatson himself. 

They were, however, briefly detailed in a paper on the 
“English in India: from Plassey to Seringapatam,” read,in Dec- 
ember last, at a meeting of the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Association, by Surgeon-General W. D, Beatson, M. D., and 
subsequently printed for private circulation ; and it is from this d 
paper that the following excerpts are taken. fo 

“ Seringapatam was first attacked by Lord Cornwallis in 179r, 
after the siege and capture of Bangalore, which fixed the war 
in the enemies’ country, and was decisive of its success. But, 
owing to the late arrival of the Mahratta army and other un- 
fortunate circumstances, Lord Cornwallis was compelled to 
withdraw from the siege, after destroying the greatest part of 
the battering train and equipment of his forces. 

“A second attempt to take the fortress by surprise was made 
on the night of the 6th of February, 1792, when Tippoo 
Sultan's entrenched camp, within the Dound Hedge of the 
fortress, was attacked in three columns by Lord Cornwallis. 
It was not entirely successful, owing to a deviation from his 
lordship's original intentions regarding the operations of the 
right column under the cominand of General Meadows. Major & 
Dirom states that this deviation was the consequence of the — 
column being conducted to a wrong point by the native guides, 
so that it was brought immediately against a redoubt on its 
right, which Lord Cornwallis had determined shoul? be left 
untouched. But np such mistake was made; the column was 
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conducted precisely to the right spot by Captain Beatson, tha 
officer of guides attached to the column, who then pointed out 
to Colonel Nesbitt, who led the 36th and 76th regiment, that 
he should turn to the left, so as to co-operate with the centre 
' column. 

* Colonel Nesbitt, a very zealous and active officer, considered 
it to be his bounden duty to adhere strictly to written orders, 
which, unfortunately, did not clearly express Lord Corn wallis's 
intention that the Eedgah redoubt should not be attacked, 
They directed him to turn either to the left or to the right, 
according to his position westward or eastward of a certain 
point, He decided to turn to the right, and, after an obstinate 
struggle, obtained possession of the redoubt, but he lost 
II officers and 80 men, killed and wounded, and afterwards 
found it impossible to join the centre column. 

* There is reason to believe that, if this unfortunate attack had 
not been made, if the column had turned to the left instead of 
to the right, Tippoo’ would, on this occasion, have been com- 
pletely defeated, his own retreat to his citadel would have been 
cut off, and he would have lost all his guns and every thing he 
had on the north side of the river long before the break of day, 
when his troops rallied, aud pressed severely on the central 
column under the personal command of Lord Cornwallis.* 

“The night attack was followed on the 7th by a battle in 
which the English gained a signal victory. The enemy was 


age to retreat from all his redoubts and entrenchments on 


he north side of the river, and by the eveuiug the whole of 
his field forces deserted, dispersed over the country, and never 
again encamped themselves or made any formidable appearance, 
while fifty-seven of the foreigners in Tippoo's service sought 
safety in the British Camp." 

The victory of the 7th February was followed by a peace which 
Major Dirom, the principal historian of the war, has descr. bed 
as “ advantageous and glorious," but which, since “it allowed 
Tippoo to retain the throue his father had usurped, to the 
exclusion of its rightful heir" to say nothing of Tippoo's 
infamous antecedents, wiil hardly seem, in the eyes of impartial 
critics,to merit the latter appellation. In 1798, owing to Tippoo’s 
persistent intrigues against the British Power in India, and 





“On the following morning his Lordship sent for Captain Beatson, end 
demanded an explanation of his having directed the column agains: the 
redoubt. Captain Beatson instantly replied—* Here is Colonel Neslitt, 
who I am sure will do me the justice to say, that before we entered the 
Bound Hedge, I positively told him the redoubt on the right was not to be 
attacked, ud that we were to turn to the left, so as to co-operate with your 
Lordship.” Lord Cornwallis then observed that the mistake was truiy 
unfortunate as by it a glorious opportunity had beenslost. 
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to-his rapprochement with the French, Lord Mornington again 
resolved to attack him. 
. “He. therefore, determined to assemble armies on the coasts 
of. Coromandel and Malabar to oppose the landiug of the 
French, to defend the Carnatic from the invasion of Tippoo, 
to attack him on two sides of his dominions, and thus to compel 
him to surrender, It was a plan grandly conceived, but not 
easily to be cagried out, and its failure would have. ensured the 
triumph of Tippoo, the re-establishment of French Power, and 
the fall of that of the English in Southern India. In order 
to explain the reasons which led Lord Mornington to dirett 
his principal attack against the fortified capital of Mysore, it is 
necessary to refer, not only to Lieut.-Colonel Beatson's account 
of the war, but to the records preserved by his family of his 
services, of which little, if any, mention is made either by con- 


temporaneous or modern historians. During his previous years / 


of service, he had been employed on various military expedi- 
tions and surveys in Southern India, and had acquired high. 
reputation as an Engineer officer. - On the 7th of July, 1898; 
he was sent for by Lord Mornington, and on his passage to 
Calcutta, he prepared “ A sketch of a plan of operation against 
Tippoo Sultan,” in which he advocated the reduction of Seringa- 
patam, as affording the only probable chance of shortening 


the war, crushing the power of the enemy, or of bringing him ° 


to such terms as might be deemed wise and expedient. 
Although this mode of conducting the war differed from Lord 
Mornington’s plan of attacking the Sultan “on both sides of his 
dominions” (as stated in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated the 29th March, 1799 , yet being of that character which 
accorded with his Lordship’s natural disposition, he was pleased, 
even upon a first view, to approve it highly, and, in the course 
of a few days, having most minutely examined it, and Major 
Beatson having afforded “satisfactory information on the 
extensive and arduous questions to which it gave rise,” upon every 
point connected with the formation of the grand army for 
the siege of Seringapatam, and his Lordship being fully 





t In the campaign of 1790, Captain Beatson’s intimate knowledge of the 
country enabled him to lead Lo:d Cornwailis’s army through the Muglee 
Pass, and thereby to completely countermarch T'ppoo, who velieved the 
Pass to be impracticable. At the siege of Bangalore he suggested a change 


in the plan of attack, which was the means of facilitating, if not securing, "; 
11 


the reduction of that important foitress, He also assisted in the sieges 
of Nandedurgum and Savendioog — Savendroog, after being reconnoitred 
seven times, was reported by the engineers to be impregnable, Captain 
Beatson assured Lord Cornwallis that it could be taken. He planued the 
attack, superintended and directed the siege; and this formidaBle hjjl-fort 
was taken by a small division of the army under the command of Colonel 
James Stuart. of the 72ud Regiment, after a siege of fourteen days. 
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satisfied of the practicability of undertaking the siege at the 
time the proper season should arrive, he directed all his 
measures and preparations to that single object. 

“Major Beatson had, however, been careful tb point out, that. 
to ensure the success of his plan, it was necessary to have thc 
assistance of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, or that both thesc 
Powers should stand neutral. Lord Mornington, therefore 
applied himself to the strengthening of our alliathces with them 
and to the destruction of the French influence, to which the 
Nizam had become subject. This was effected much to the 
satisfaction of the Nizam, by the disarmament of the French 
Sepoys and the deportation of their officers, and by an increase 
of the subsidy and contingent force hitherto allowed him, 
Further, in consequence of the preparations known to be 
making in the Mediterranean by the French. he arranged with 

dmiral Rainier for the defence of the Malabar coast by a naval 
squadron. Finally, the news of Lord Nelson's glorious victory 
on the Nile, so much improved the aspect of affairs, that the 
Governor-General deemed the opportunity now favourable for 
the opening of negotiations with Tippoo Sultan, 

* * * * * 

“ Accordingly, Lord Mornington addressed to Tippoo several 
amicable letters and remonstrances, and gave him eyery oppor- 
tunity of obtaining peace on favourable terms, but to all these 
the Sultan turned a deaf ear, or gave only trifling and evasive 

replies. 

“ War being thus forced upon us, the Governor-General, on the 
3rd of February, 1799, directed Lieut-General Harris to enter 
Mysore with the army assembled under his command.  Lieut.- 
General Stuart was warned to be in readiness to co-operate 
from Malabar. Atthe same time Admiral Rainier, and the 
several allies of the Company, were informed that the British 
Government in India was now at war with Tippoo Sultan. 

* Lord Mornington had already proceeded to Madras, hoping 
to open negotiations for peace. Major Beatson accompanied 
him as aide-de-camp, and was appointed Surveyor-General to 
the army in the field, in order that his assistance might be 
given to the Engineer Department. Upon the arrival of the 
army at Seringapatam, General Harris desired Major Beatson 
to reconnoitre and form a plan of attack. It happened on this 
occasion, that his opinions did not accord with those already 

Aplormed by the Engineers of Madras and Bombay. A meeting 
was held at head-quarters, at which were present the principal 
staff officers of the army, including the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards, Duke of Wellington. The two plans of attack 
were discussed in the. presence of those officers, and Major 

Beatgon firmly adhered to his plan of attack “upon the north- 
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west angle of thefort. Colonel Sartorius, the Chief Engineer 
of Bombay, advised an attack upon the south-west, as had 
been at first recommended by the Madras Engineers, but would 
not give a final dpinion till he had again examined the position. 
Having done so, he addressed a letter to the Commander-in- 
Chief, which was merely a confirmation of his previous opinion. 
This not being considered satisfactory, General Harris declared 
that Major Be&tson’s plan should be carried, into effect. This 
placed him in a situation of terrible responsibility ; for, had the 
attack failed, the Engineers might have said, ‘the plan was not 
theirs for they had disapproved of it, and that the failure was 
only to be ascribed to the preference given to Major Beatson's 
opinion,’ 1 : N 


* # x p a 

* On the oth of March, the whole ofthe forces u ^ eut 
General Harris, consisting of British and native infantry 
artillery, and cavalry, in all 30,959 fighting men, were assembled 
at Kelamangalum on the eastern border of Mysore. On the 
sth of April the army, having accomplished a march of a 
hundred miles through the enemy’s country and exposed to his 
frequent attacks, encamped on the west face of the fortress 
of Seringapatam, at a distance of 3,500 yards, and began to 
open trenches and construct batteries for the siege, in the face 
of constant fire from the forts and outlying entrenchments. 
On the night of the 20th, Tippoo Sultan sent a letter to Lord 
Harris, expressing a desire to negotiate for peace, but, on terms 
being submitted, he refused to consent to them. By the end , 
the month all the batteries were in readiness and began their 
fire on the curtain, sixty yards to the right of the north-west 
bastion. On the evening of the 3rd, a practicable breach was 
established, and on the following afternoon the proud fortress 
of Seringapatam, believed by its master to be impregnable, and 
stoutly defended by him to the last, was carried by assault." 


f In justice to Colonel Sartorius, it is proper to record an acknowledg- 
ment he made to Major Beatson, which stiongly marks the liberality of 
his mind. Just as the troops had got possession of the ramparts, Colonel 
Sartorius, after he had examined the intricate works of the south west 
angle, came up to Major Beatson, and, taking him by the hand, in the most 
cordial manner, said, “ I most sincerely congratulate you upon the success 
of your attack, for I am now convinced it was the only mode by which 


Seringapatam could have been taken." 
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T home, the general election, followed, by the defeat of 
Lord Saltsbury's Government, in the House of Commons, 
on a motion of want of confidence, and the return of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power; in India, the currency agitation, the project2d 
despatch of the Mission to the Ameer of Afghanistan, together 
with the unsettled state of the North-West Frontier, and tae 
military expeditions which are being organised in consequence, 
have been the most prominent features in the political history 
of the Quarter, while among non-political events, the serious 
cholera epidemic which has invaded Northern Europe, is the 
most noteworthy. 

We have already noticed the formation of the Indian Crr- 
rency Association at Simla, and the petition drawn up by it 
for presentation to Parliament. Meetings have since been held 
in various parts of the country ; numerous branches of the 
Association have been formed ; the petition has been extensively 
signed by both officials and non-officials, and an active corres- 
pondence on the subject has been going on, with little inter- 

mission, in the columns ofthe daily press In England the 





N petition of the Association has been widely discussed ; and, 


while the verdict of the press, as was to be expected, is elier 
dublogs or unfavourable, the movement has been so far success- 
ful, that it has fairly aroused the public to a sense of the 
necessity for some kind of action. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that nothing is likely to be done till the Conference 
which is about to sit in Brussels, has concluded its deliberations, 
though the probability of their resulting in anything that will 
materially enhance the price of silver is so remote, that it might 
safely be disregarded. 

We do.not intend here to criticise in detail the proposais 
of the Association, still less to enter upon an investigation 
of the currency problem. There is one aspect of the matter, 
however, which, probably because it transcends the imme- 
diate interests of either the Government or individuals, has 
been touched upon but lightly by those who have discussed 
the question. Yet we do not hesitate to say that it is the 
aspect which, should events be allowed to take their course, 
possesses the most enduring importance, and with which 
histery will chiefly concern itself, 

The impoverishment and consequent degradation and de- 
m@ralisation of any important section of a people is, under 
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all circumstances, a more or less mournful event. But when 
the class which thus fal.s under the ban of Fortune is the 
ruling class of a comm inity, and that community a great 
Empire, it becomes a catastrophe of far reaching significance, 
Now, it seems to us that, at the present moment, we in India 
stand within the shadow of such a catastrophe. Whatever 
may be the effect of the depreciation of the rupee on other 
interests, it is beyond question that, in the absence of remedial 
measures, one of its results must be to impoverish, in a more 
or less serious degree the entire body of the British community 
in India. What is not so clearly seen, or, at all events, what 
is less keenly felt, though no less inevitable, is that this 
impoverishment cannot be carried beyond certain limits without 
bringing with it moral and political consequences of the 
gravest kind. We venture. indeed, to say that no one whose 
acquaintance with India dates back many years, can look 
around him without seeirg that many such consequences are 
already in active operation. 

There are three distinct ways in which any serious diminution 
of the purchasing power of Anglo-Indian incomes must inevi- 
tably lead to deterioraticn of the community as a body. In 
the first place, it is irevitable that what becomes practically 
a lower scale of remune-ation, must attract an inferior class 
of men to Indian service, public and private, In the second 
place, the inferior status and opportunities implied in a lower 
scale of remuneration connote, with no less certainty, a lowering 
of the general tone of Anglo-Indian society, Finally, owing 
to special conditions in the life of Europeans in India and 
in their envir nment, i- is scarcely less certain that, as .a 
consequence of the general impoverishment, Anglo-Indian 
society will come to include, from year to year, an ever- 
increasing proportion of members who, whether of pure Euro- 
pean or of mixed descent, will, owing to the straitened circum- 
stances of their parents have been brought up entirely in the 
country, and so become partially orientalised in mind and body, 
. The first of these consequences of the impoverishment stands 
in as little need of illustration as it does of proof. For 
evidence that it is alreacy in operation. there is no need to 
go so far as the result of this year's invitation for candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service examination in England. 

The effect of the impoverishment on the social life of Euro- 
peans in India is a more complicated matter. Philosophers tell 
us that there is nothing essentially degrading in poverty ; and 
possibly there are men of heroic mould who might adopt the 
habits, and even don the garb, of an Indian fakir withowt suffer- 
ing morally from the change; though this would afford no 
guarantee of the intorruptibility of their families, if they hgd 
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any. But we are dealing with the community at large, and not 
with exceptionally constituted members of it; and experience 
shows that, for a community, even in its natural habitat, serious 
impoverishment aud deterioration, moral and intellectual, go 
hand in hand. 

The circumstances of the Anglo-Indian community, more- 
over, are such as to make its moral and intellectual standards 
dependent in an unusual degree on the pecuniary means of its 
members. It is «often asked, or used often to be asked in past 
times, on what salary an Englishman in India, of a certain class, 
can prudently marry. The question is one which, for obvious 
reasons, has been variously answered. It has not, in fact, 
hitherto admitted of a general solution. The time, however, 
is approaching, if it has not already come, when it must 
cease to admit of any answer but one; and that is, on no 

salary whatsoever. A man who has no means of knowing 

vhat the salary of to-day may mean to-morrow, but who knows 

t, whatever it may mean, it will almost certainly mean 

less than it does to-day, had, beyond doubt, better accept 
Punch's advice on the subject of matrimony. 

It may, indeed, be accepted as morally certain, that if the 
depreciation of silver continues, as it seems likely to do, and 
if the Government persists iu letting things take their course, 
a smaller proportion of Europeans in India will marry, from 
year to year, and, of those who do marry, a smaller proportion 
will marry European wives. It may further be accepted as 
certain that, of the children born to Europeans in India, 
whether of pure or of mixed blood, a smaller proportion will, 
from year to year, be sent to Europe ‘for their education, We 
need not say what are likely to be the accidents of compulsory 
celibacy of Englishmen in India. One thing, however, we 
feel constrained to say ; and that is that those accidents bid 
fair to be much more socially demoralising in the future, than 
they were in a now somewhat distant past, when, at all events, 
they did not imply the presence in the country of an ever mul- 
tiplying number of women from the dregs of European society, 
accompanied by a herd of still more degraded European men, 
As to the probable consequences of an increase inthe propor- 
tion of Europeans marrying women of mixed race, there would, 
of course, be many instances in which such unions would be at- 
tended by no immediate injury, either to the individuals them- 
elves or to society; but experience shows that the general effect 
would be pernicious in the next generation. Apart from all 
question of degeneracy of the offspring, they would tend im- 
mensely to aggravate an already grave social-economic problem. 
At present? the European community in India is recruited almost 
entirely from without, the places of those whg retire and who 
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for the most part leave the country, as well as of those who die, 
being supplied by fresh blood from home. It does not multiply 
sensibly from within, the children being sent to Europe at an 
early age ; and its numbers are thus more or less strictly regu- 
lated by the Idcal demand for European labour. This state of 
things would be, to a great extent, changed by any considerable 
increase in the number of Europeans marrying women domiciled 
in India, A rapid increase would take place in the local popula- 
tion of Europebn and mixed blood ; and, as this increase would 
be independent of the labour requirements of the country, it 
would almost certainly be attended with great distress, and 
prove a source of serious weakness and embarrassment "to 
the administration, Tae practice of sending children to the 
hills, instead of to Europe, to be educated, which the 
diminution in the value of the rupee has imposed upon 
Europeans of moderate means, and which, if that diminution 
Á 






continues, is likely to become much more general, can hard 
fail to operate in the same direction. It will do so 
certainly if the parents, as is likely in many instances to be 
the case, find themselves compelled to settle in India on the 
termination of their active service. 

Consentaneously with these changes, the number of pure 
Europeans employed in India, may be expected gradually 
to diminish, It will no longer be worth their while to come 
to India for the present scale of salaries, and their places, 
when not taken by natives of the country, will be filled by 
domiciled Europeans and Eurasians. 

What effect these changes, and others that may be expectéd 
to accompany them, are likely to have on British prestige 
and the stability of Br.tish rule in India, we cannot stop to 
consider. It is certain that they must work a profound revo- 
lution.in the character of British rule in India, which is unlikely 
to be for the better. It is argued by some people that cheap 
silver is good for Ind a ; and the advocates of currency reform 
are taunted with settiag their own peculiar interests before 
those of the country at large, No doubt, most of those who 
take up the question consider it from the standpoint of their 
own immediate interests. They would be more than human 
if they did not do so. But it would be well for those 
who profess to regard the problem from a more exalted 
platform, to remember that the question of the effect of chea 
silver on India cannot be diyorced from that of its effect ony 
the British community in India, It would also be well forthe 
Government to remember that the task of administering India 
with a staff of European employes, consisting of the class 
of men who would be willing to accept the presemt scale of 
salaries with an eight-penny rupee, or of administering it Without 
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the aid of Englishmen educated' in England, will be a very 
different one from that with which they have hitherto had to 
grapple, and that the attempt so to govern it is likely to give 
rise to many new problems of exceeding difficulty. 

The delegates chosen to represent Great Britain at the 
Monetary Congress at Brussels are Sir William H. Houldsworth, 

| M. P.; Mr. Bertram Currie, of the banking §rm of Messrs. 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., and the Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, 
Deputy Governor of the Mint. The Indian representatives 
are to be General Richard Strachey and Mr. G. H. Murray, 
of the Treasury. i 
The general election resulted in the loss of 53 seats to the 
—~Government, representing 106 votes on a division, and giving 
aiar Opposition a majority of 4o. The majority of 355 con- 
` äists of 274 Gladstonian Liberals, 72 Anti-Parnellite Nation- 
es, and 9 Parnellites, the minority being composed of 269 
Conservatives and 46 Liberal Unionists, This result has been 
arrived at in spite of a Unionist gain of 6 seats in Ireland. 
In England alone the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists 
are in a majority of 71; in England and Scotland together 
they have a majority of 43, and in the whole of Great Britain 
one of 17. 

What one thing this defection of 59 British constituencies 
from the Unionist party precisely expresses, beyond a desire 
or change, it would be difficult to say ; but there is no 
eason to think it means the growth, to any material extent, 
of a conviction that Home Rule for Ireland is desirable. 

The new Parliament was opened on the 4th August, On 
the 8th, the Queen's speech, which was of a purely formal 
character, was read ; and, as an amendment to the motion 
for the Address in reply, Mr. Asquith moved a direct vote 
of want of confidence in the Government. The division, 
which took place on the rrth, resulted in the defeat of the 
Ministers by the full majority of 40. At a Cabinet Council 
held on the following day, it was resolved that the Ministry 
should at once resign; and Lord Salisbury left shortly after- 
wards for Osborne and placed his resignation in the hands 
of Her Majesty, who despatched a mandate to Mr. Gladstone 
to form a new Ministry. By the 18th, this task had been 
accomplished, and all but a few of the minor offices filled. 

Æ The following is a complete list of the appointments :— 


First Lord of the Treasury and Lord UNT 
Seal sat C 


, Mr. Gladstone. 


Lord High Chancellor . Lord Herscheli, 
Secretary,of State for India and Lord Presi- 

dent of the Council . Earl of Kimberley, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ,. Earl of Résebery. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies .. Marquess of Ripon. 
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Secretary of State for Home Affairs. ,. Mr. Asquith. 
Secretary of State for War ... .. Mr, Campbell-Bannerman. 
First Lord of the Admiralty... .. Earl Spencer. 
Chancellor of the Isxchequer .., .. Sir William Harcourt. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland... ». Mr. John Morley. 
Secretary for Scotland . Sir George Trevelyan. 
President of the Board of Trade Mr. Mundella. 
President of the Local Government Board Mr. Henry Fowler. 
Postmaster-General ., Mr. Arnold Morley. 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council a 
on Education A . Mr, Arthur Acland, 
_ Chancellor of the Duchy of. Lancaster  .. Mr. Bryce. 
First Commissioner of Works ... .. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, : 
The above are members of the Cabinet. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland vii . Lord Houghton. 
Finzncial Secretary to the Treasury .». Mr. Hibbert. 
Patronage Secretary to the "7reasury . Mr. Marjoribanks. 
Junior Lord of the Treasury .. Mr, T. E. Ellis. 
Junior Lord of the Treasury... .. Mr Causton. he 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Cffice .. Sir Edward Grey. i 
Attorney-General ... .. Sir Charles Russell. 
Solicitor-General  ... D an ». Mr. Rigby. 
Lord Chancellor for Ireland  .. .. Mr. Walker. 
Attorney-General for Ireland, |... S Lhe MacDermot. 
Solicitor-General for Ireland s. ... Serjeant Hemphill. e 
Comptroller of the Househald ... ». Earl Compton. 
Secretary to the Admiraltv » Sir U Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Under-Secretary, Home Office... ... Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Under-Secretary, India Office `... ^. Mr. George Russell. 
Financial Secretary to the War Office — ... Lord Sandhurst. 
Under Secretary, Colonies "E ». Mr. S. Buxton. 
Secretary to the Local Government Board... Sir W. Foster; d 
Iunior Lord of the Treasury . . Mr. W. A. M Arthur. 


Under Secretary, Home Office, or Pariia- 
mentary Secretary, Board of ‘Trade... Mr. Burt. 


Lord Chamberlain ae Lord Carrington. 
President of the Board of Agriculture . Mr. Herbert Gardner. 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty... .. Mr, E. Robertson. 
Paymaster-General n w» Mr. Seale Hayne. 
Lord Steward ie Ms .A. Lord Breadalbane. 
Master of the Horse is . Lord Oxenbridge. 
Master of the Buckhounds Ne . Lord Ribblesdale. 


Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-arms Lord Vernon. 

The result of the division was a foregone coficlusion ; but 
the triumph is one of Party, pure and simple. Though the 
motion was nominally one of condemnation, the Oppósition 
did not venture, or did not think it necessary, to prefer any 
specific indictment agaiust the Government. The conditions 
under which Mr. Gladstone has been returned to power seemy 
fatal to the prospect of a prolonged tenure of office. To? 
say nothing of minor causes of dissension, the majority in- 
cludes two important bodies the defection of either of which 
would expose the Ministry to certain defeat, an@ ech of 
which seems benf on demanding, at the outset, a line of action 
to which the other is unlikely to assent. The Nationaliste are 
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bound to claim the first place in the Ministerial programme 
for Home Rule; the advanced Radicals are equally determined 
to insist upon priority for domestic reform. Under thess 
circumstances, the probability is that the Pårty will go to 
pieces before it can fairly set itself to the serious work of ths 
Session ; and already both the Parnellite section of the Nation- 
alists and Mr. Labouchere and his following are showing signs 
of revolt. : : 

The history of the present cholera epidemic in Europe, 
the course of which is clearly traceable from Northern India, 
through Afghanistan, to the shores of the German. Ocean, aud 
thence to Antwerp, Havre and Paris, and which is causing in 
Hamburg a rate of mortality seldom, if ever, equalled in Cal- 
cutta, even in its worst days, seems to show that the belief in a 

a connection between Indian sanitation and the liability of 
Europe to visitations of this scourge, rests upon no merely fan- 
iful foundation. In England, so far, only a few isolated cas2s 
of the disease have occurred, all but one or two of which have 
been of immigrants from Hamburg ; and, owing to the ad- 
vanced period of the season, there is some reason to hope that 
it will not assume an epidemic form. 

The movements of the Russians on the Pamirs, where a 
considerable force is reported to be reconnoitring in two direc- 
tions, towards the borders of Badakhshan. and of China, have 
created some excitement in Russophobist circles, and this has 

b naturally been intensified by a collision which has occurred be- 
tween a body of Russian troops under Colonel Yanoff and the 
Afghan outpost at Somatash, with disastrous results to the latter. 
Different versions of the event are given by the Russians aad 
the Afghans, each accusing the others of being the aggresscrs. 
As, however, it is highly improbable that the Russians would 
use the Pamir route for the purposes of serious aggression, 
neither the affair in question, nor their presence in these inhos- 
pitable steppes, seems to possess much real importance, The 
Russian Government has offered explanations of the usual 
type, disavowing all intention of encroaching upon Afghan 

‘territory ; but these may safely be disregarded in estimat ng 
the gravity of the situation. l 

The proposal of the Government of India to send a Mission, 
headed by General Roberts, to confer with the Ameer of Af- 

æ ghanistan, is probably not unconnected with possible eventua- 

- lities on his north-western frontier, though it has, presumably, 
more immediate and pressing reference to the state of relations 
between the Ameer and the tribes occupying the neutral 
countyy between his territories and our own, over some of 
whom he is apparently endeavouring to assert rights of su- 
zerginty. The really serious rebellion of'the Hazaras has 
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furnished the Ameer with a plausible excuse for postponing 
the reception of the Mission, which, however, he professes his 
readiness to welcome at some future time. The Government 
of Indiais understood to have addressed a second communication 
to him on the subject, urging the necessity of an early decision. 
There is, no doubt, abundant room for mutual explanations 
between the Government of India and Abdul Rahman; but 
the advisability of sending such a mission as that proposed 
is open to question ; and, viewed in the light of history, the 
project is even calculated to excite alarm. . 

Three separate military expeditions have been ordered 
across our north-west border. One of these is directed to the 
Gomal Valley, its object being to support, and, if necessary, 
enforce, the demand addressed to the Ameer by the Govern- 
ment of India for the withdrawal of Gul Mahomed from 
Wana, where he is said to be fomenting intrigues among hog 
Bhitanis and certain of the Waziri clans. A second, numberiti 
between 4 and 5,000 men, under General Lockhart, advance% 
into the Black Mountain country, with the view of compelling V 
the surrender of the notorious Hashim Khan; and the third, 
consisting of about 2,000 men, is to occupy the Kurram Valley, 
with the consent, it is said, of the Ameer, and at the request 
of-the inhabitants, to protect the latter from the depredations 
of the freebooter, Chikai. 

In the meantime, a significant article has ap peared in the 
Times, censuring the meddling and muddling policy of the 4 
Government in connection with Afghan and border affairs, 
and urging the necessity of extreme circumspection to avoid 
alienating the Ameer. 

Public feeling throughout India remains in the same quiescent 
state that has characterised it since the prosecution of the 
Bongabashi, last year. A Bill to amend the Chowkidari Act, 
and bring the village Watch under the more direct control of 
the District Magistrate, by transferring the appointment and 
dismissal of the watchmen from the Punchayet to that officer, 
and to define anew the functions of Punchayets and watchmen, 
was passed by the Bengal Council during its short autumn 
session. The Bill is generally condemned by the native com- 
munity. and is capable of being worked in a way which would 
render it extremely oppressive. ` 

A Conference of some importance, to consider the question-4 
of improved water supplv aud drainage for Municipalities and: 
villages in Bengal, was held at Belvedere during the quarter, 
at which it was resolved, with one dissentient voice, that 
provisions should be added to the proposed new Municipal’ 
Act for the Mofussi], to empower the Government to require 
Municipalities to carry out works for these purposes, and* to 
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levy funds for drainage purposes from the population of rural 
districts. 

The prospects of the winter rice-crop in Bengal are, on the 
whole, favourable; the distress which prevailed in many parts 
of India at the date of our last retrospect, has almost entirely 
ceased, and most of the relief-works have been suspended. 

The loss of the Anchor Line steamer Anglia, which touched 
a sand and immediately capsized, in the Jellingham Channel, 
during her passage down the Hooghly on the 24th ultimo, adds 
one more to the many similar fatal catastrophes which have con- 
ferred on that river so evil a reputation. Fortunately there were 
only three passengers on boatd the ill-fated vessel and they were 
all saved, but of the crew, fifteen, most of whom were below at 
the time of the accident, were drowned, three of them, who 
were shut up in some of the cabins from which they could have 

Peer extricated, had the ports been large enough, or had the 
means of cutting into the ship’s side expeditiously been at 
hand, under specially painful circumstances. The finding of 
the Marine Court which sat to enquire into the accident is rot 
yet known, but widespread dissatisfaction is felt at what is 
considered the perfunctory and inconclusive character of its 
proceedings. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of Lord 
Sherbrooke, better known to fame as Mr. Robert Lowe; 
Mr. Cyrus Field ; Dr. Forbes Watson ; Count Hübner ; Mme, 
Trebelli-Bettina ; ex-Chief Justice May ; Lieutenant-Genera: 
Creagh Osborne ; General Van Straubenzee ; Major-Genera! 
Maisey, and the Duke of Manchester. 


September 13, 1892. J. W, F. 
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Report on the "Operations of the Department, of Laud Records 
and Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the 
year ending 30th September 1891 


HERE is high authority for belief that a man cannot 
serve two masters. Mr. Holderness in his Report on 
the operations of the Department of Land Records and Agri- 
culture, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the year 
ending 30th September 1891, protests against the acum pEon a 
that he (or any other man) can do the work of two men/ 
Settlement work is paramount, and engrosses most of the _ 
Director's time : agricultural interests are "necessarily subordi- 
nated to it, unavoidably neglected. Like Mr. Gladstone (for 
once in a way) we see “three courses” open on the reform 
gradient, Firstly and foremostly,—creation of an actual, in- 
dependent Agricultural Bureau, with faculty for unintermittent 
concern for affairs agricultural. Secondly—transference of 
authority over it from the Chief Secretary to Government to 
the Board of Revenue. Thirdly—abandonment of pretence 
of a state guaranteed agricultural propaganda in favour of 
private enterprize. Something may be urged in favour of 
each of the three procedures. The first has, off and on, met 
with Government approbation ever since Lord Mayo’s time 
and might now be actualized without offending Secretariat 
susceptibilities. The second would result in affordance of 
occupation to members of Boards of Revenue. The third 
ought to please the Tree Trade School, and is shown to have 
some cogency by the fact that some zemindars in the North. 
Western Provinces have already started model farms and 
given evidence of disposition to be enterprizing. At any rate, 
anything would be preferable to the sham that now does duty 
for agriculturallight and leading, and that, by its pretentiousness 
and similitudes of doing something, blocks the way against 
reality of doing. 

Experiments having in view reclamations of usar land Che 
have been carried on in -the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, for the last ten years with unpromising results. One 
fact has been conclusively established. It is that typical 
usar grasses cannot be counted on for nutritive foddér apd are 
coincident and centerminous with the Rains: the cavalry at 
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Cawnpore will not have them for their horses at any price.” 
It is nevertheless Departmentally considered probable that, 
as (if) the quality of the soil improves -through enclosure, 
the quality of the grasses on it will “ gradually " improve 
too. In Departmental, as in human breast, “ hope springs 
eternal" Tree planting on road sides, &c, increased and 
multiplied, and was fostered with commendable assiduity. 
The Cawnpore Experimental Farm claims, fo have proved 
that, the “simple and inexpensive” expedient of sowing and 
ploughing in a crop of hemp or indigo, greatly improves the 
yield of poor and otherwise unmanured soils. We do no: 
doubt as to the improvement in yield ; but how the processes 
engendering the improvement can be inexpensive,.we are az 
a loss to understand. Probably the word inexpensive conveys 
E meanings to the Director of Land Kecords and to 
he cultivators for whose benefit model farms are popularly 
supposed to exist. 

At the Saharanpore Botanical Gardens the interesting ex- 
periment of cultivating sugarcane from seed is being under- 
taken by the Superintendent, It may possibly have to extend 
over a series of years before new or improved varieties appear. 
But its importance is recognised alike by the scientific world 
and all persons practically interested in the sugar industry. 
The inquiry has brought to light, the highly instructive fact, 
that, the flowering habit of the cane is well known to native 
griculturists, but that superstition leads them to jealously 
destroy what the man of science labours to preserve and turn 
to far-reaching uses. The Lucknow „Horticulture Gardens 
are in the main devoted to fruit culture. They have been 
turned to good account also, in experimentally proving the 
value of eucalyptus leaves for cleaning engine boilers. The 
Motesar Nursery at Kumaun has fulfilled itself by fully sup- 
plying provincial markets with good potato seed. 

The Department is to be congratulated on its discovery of 
a cheap and serviceable plough (Whatt’s) which can be turned 
out of its workshops at a cost of two rupees. What is wanted 
now is an invention of a cheap pump for lifting canal water. We 
quote Para. 37 of Mr. Holderness’s concise and yet full 
Report :— 

Agricultural Association.—A General Meeting of the Association 
was held at Cawnpore on the 20th and 21st of March 1891. It was 


Te 





9 Extract from another page of the Report :—I may note that unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made Jast month (November 1891) to sell some of the 
grass to the troops assembled at Aligurh during the autumn manceuvres, 
The grass was condemned as unsuitable for horses, But it was thought 
good efiough to steal, as the reserve was invaded by grass-cutters anp 
many thousand maunds were carried off despite the resistance of the 
overseer. 
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attended by 17 members and 14 zâmíndár visitors. Among the pro- 
posals for the improvement of agriculture and the breed of cattle 
which were discyssed, it may be noted that the members agreed to 
purchase, improved implements and good seed, and to sell them to 
their cultivators ou favourable conditions. As a result of this pro- 
posal 67 implements have since been sold to the members. A few 
of them sent indents for vheat seed, but mostly such purchases were 
directly made qt the seed-stores of the neighbouring fellow members, 


Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXV, Part 2. 
1892. — * 
^C ROM. the Record of the Geological Survey of India, 

Vol. XXV, Part 2, we gather that Progress Reports, 
with a view to explorations in tin, have shown no progress, 
but that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Griesbach have achieved much 

travelling, for the most part in Burma, where jade and M 

amber mines were visited by Dr. Noetling “with apparently 

favorable results, though his report has not yet come in^ In 
the Thayetmyo district, it seems, the * survey of the country 
between the town of that name and the Aracan coast was 
left to Mr. Datta.” Mr. Griesbach has, we are told, discovered 
museum specimens of rubies, “ though they were too small for 
field identification," Less enthusiastic folk, may like to know 
' that, although Dr. Noetling has been made acquainted with but 
four “poor” seams ofcoal in the neighbourhood of Mogoung, 
he is yet convinced that they will produce handsome dividends 

—when the railway lines essential to their development h 

been floated. : 


Report of the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab for 
the Agricultural year, 1st October 1890 to 30th September 
1891. 


: HERE is nothing in this Report over and above the 
customary story of timely and untimely rain, and more 
or less detail on the subject of rabi crops, and so forth. The 
folowing para may, perhaps, be worth the attention of men 

who incline to a study of perplexed and variable quantities. 


The number of unpassed Patwarís shows a diminution from 437 
to 353, and progress has been made in the weeding: out of inefficient 
men and in inducing residence within the circle, but it is noticed 

| that two officers speak unfavourably of the character of the agency&s 
for honesty. The Se.tlement Officer of Hissar points out the power ™ 
which has been lodged in the hands of the Patwari by the presumption 
of truth attached to the Annual Record, by Section 44 of the present 
Land Revenue Act. The remedy, though it may not always bea 
complete one, lies in an efficient supervision and control by Kantingos 
and superior Revenus officers, and the Lieutenant-Governor sees 
no reason why thé tendency of the subordinate agency to abuse is 


authority should not be thereby reduced to a minimum. 
2 . 
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Report on the fats of the Punjab for the year 1891. 


HE leading fact preached, in the otherwise unproductive 
pages of this Report, has been enshrined in these lines :— 
“The number of female civil prisoners rose from 9 in 1890 
to 28 in the year of review, the increase being stated to be 
due to the action taken by husbands, under ¿Section 259 of 
the Code of Civit Procedure, for the recovery of their wives.” 
Civilization then, itis plain, has not, as the Mindo Patriot 
and like minded journals urge, given rise to lack of marita 
affection ; but, on the contrary, developed its manifestations 
We note that “the expediency of establishing a juvenilc 
reformatory in the Punjab has been urged by the Government 
of India for some time.” Then, Why not establish it? 





Janual of Rules for the Management of Charitable Hospitals 
and Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal, 1892. 


N this brochure, the Raes are represented by somewhat less 

than six pages of print. By way of compensation, we sup- 

pose, there have been appended thereto 75 pages of blank forms, 
a fact in which there is a world of suggestiveness. 


General Report of the Operations of the Survey of India Depart- 
ment, administered under the Government of India, during 
1890-91, 

IDHE work of the Survey of India, beset with difficulties 

though it always is, is always creditably done. The 

General Report on the Department's operations for 1890-91 

shows thatlast year was no exception to the standing rule 

of conduct. During the year field operations were carried 
on by 23 parties and 7 small detachments ; but details as to 
these, however interesting to Departmental Officers, would 
scarcely prove so to the general reader. It suffices to say that, 
of the various surveys undertaken, 13 are expected to result 
in increase of revenue to the State. There is a good deal of 
underlying truth in the old saw— 
“The real worth of anything, 
Is just as much as it will bring." 

Measured by.that, common sense standard, the Department 
Ps done well. Even a more acceptable point in its favour is 
its effectuation of a reduction of cost rates, as compared with 
those prevailing a few years ago. "This reduction, Sir E. C. 
Buck says, is mainly due to the conscientious efforts of the 
Officera of fhe Department to carry out the two principles of 
utilising local agencies, and of expanding. the subordinate 
staff @uder each controlling officer, and partly also to the 
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increased experience gained in cadastral operations. He goes 
on to say :— 


The opportunity may be usefully taken to draw attention to the 
canon laid down'in the Imperial Resolution on survey administration, 
No. 45 S, dated 4th September 1882, that all field-surveys should be 
‘based upon a skeleton or frame-work prepared by the officials of 
the scientific department, and that details only should be filled in 
by locally trained agency. A tendency is often shown, when the 
Survey Deparfment has started operations in 4 province, to permit 
continuance of them entirely by the local agency which has been 
initially trained by the survey officials. This course may be success- 
fully adopted for a short time, so long as the instructions of the 
survey officials are remembered ; but sooner or later the accuracy 
of the traverse or skeleton survey prepared by new or inefficiently 
supervised workmen, becomes impaired, and the maps are rendered 
| more or less useless for inclusion in any cartographical series of 
recognized accuracy. The reduction of rates which has now been . 
attained by the Survey Department has removed the objection of 
expense, which formerly stood in the way of the acceptance by some 
Provincial authorities of its aid in cadastral surveys, and the Govern -N 
| ment of India see no reason why any departure from the canon? 
| laid down should in future be justified. The matter is of great 
importance in connection with the maintenance of the topographical 
maps of the country, which can always be corrected at an insignificant 
cost if the cadastral maps, maintained by local agency, are based 
upon the same series of survey stations, but not otherwise. 


The outturn of work has increased in every branch of the 
head-quarters offices, in unison with a steadily increasing demand 
for maps. The demand for heliogravures is also growing. 
In that connection the introduction of the photo-block process d 
in half tones is pronounced satisfactory ; and Sir E. Buck 
writes, —“ The success with which Colonel Waterhouse has 
kept the photo-lithographic printing of the Department abreast 
with, and in some directions ahead of, European improvements, 
is a subject for congratulation.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


} The Oxford Movement. Twelve years, 1833-1845. By R W. 
CHURCH, M.A,,"D.C.L. Some time Dean of St. Paul's, and 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co., 
and New York, 1892. 





[ye the last half century a good deal of printed - 


matter has gone forth from the press, in books, tracts, 
" pamphlets, the 77uzes, the Guardian, the Record, and other pub- 
lications, concerning the English Church Revival which developed 
to active life and influence in the years immediately preceding 
following the Reform Bill of 1832. Those years were times 
action from the supineness that characterised the Georgian 
era, after it had ceased to be haunted by ghosts of “ The 
Pretender” and * The Young Pretender,” Human nature was 
surfeited with affectations. Public opinion had begun to 
understand that following after literature, “high thinking and 
plain living,” need not necessarily spell Grub Street; that 
politics might be made to represent more and better things 








the Hanoverian succession might be made to mean more 
tlian national condonation of scandals, and acquiescence in 
gifts of pensions and benevolences to German princelings ; that 
Gallileo was, perhaps, right, after all, and that the world does 
move. “The Nation," in short, was waking up from a long 
sleep, and beginning once more to think for itself, instead of 
according to order ; much as, a century before, in Queen Anne's 
time, the leaders of the society of the period hau adventured 
expression of their liberality of thought, when they had become 
fully awakened to the mischief ensuiug on the repressions of 
thought first enforced by the Lord High Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, and his Major Generals, and afterwards, in a contrary 
direction, by His Majesty James the Second, by the grace of 
God, King of England, and the Jesuits, exalted to honour in his 
entourage, In the early forties there was religious as well 
_apother awakening from lethargy ; notably at Oxford, thereto- 

re sleepiest and most’conservative of educational dry nurses. 
This awakening has been variously nicknamed Puseyism, Trac- 
tarianism, Ritualism. Dean Church, who was always a moderate 
man, prefers to style it the Oxford movement. Of that move- 
ment he has posthumously bequeathed to the world an unpreten- 
tious, ut highly instructive account, composed in a book exe 
tending every little over 400 pages, It is no small feat to have 

A 


We close boroughs and gratuitous beer; that the shibboleth . 
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done this in days when loquaciousness, z?so facto, scores, and 
silence, however golden, is an unmarketable, ezgo a useless, 
commodity. Weshould have called Dean Church’s book a 
history, had not the Dean repudiated that word. Three years 
ago, he wrote to Lord Acton, with reference to the Memorabilia 
before us :-—~ : 


* If IT ewer publish them, I must say distinctly what I want to do, 
which is, not to pretend to write a history of'the movement, or to 
account for it, or adequately to judge it and put it in its due place, 1n 

relation to thé religious and philosophical history of the time, but 
simply to preserve a contemporary memorial of what seems to me to 
have been a true and noble effort which passed before my eyes, a short 
scene of religious earnestness and aspiration, with all that was in It 
of self devotion, affectionateness, and high and refined and varied 
character, displayed under circumstances which are scarcely intelligible 
to men of the present time; so enormous have been the changes 1 
what was assumed and acted upon, and thought practicable and reas 
able, ‘ fifty years since.’ For their time and opportunities, the 1 
of the movement, with all their imperfect equipment and their misi 
still seem to me the salt of their generation. g 
. .. 1 wish to leave behind me a record that one who lived with thi? 
and lived long beyond most of them, believed in the reality of théit, 
'" goodness and height of character, and still looks back with deepest 
reverence to those forgotten men, as the companions to whose teaching 
and example he owes an infinite debt, and not he only, but religious 
society in England of all kinds." 


Dean Church's impartiality in reviewing the conduct of men 
with whom he found it impossible to agree, is marked, an 


‘should ensure for his book the respect of all fair min 


critics. 

The religious afflatus dealt with in Dean Church's Memoir 
is, it is pointed out, naturally and justly associated with the 
University of Oxford, from which it derived some of its 
most marked characteristics. Jt was initiated, and fought 
its good fight through evil repute and good, and won and lost 
adhesion of John Henry Newman's overpowering intellect, 
and, his defection notwithstanding, fulfilled its aims, by means 
ef the efforts of Oxford men. Dean Church held that the 
movement originated in a vigorous attempt at the re-establish- 
ment of a real Anglican Church, to be suitably protected 
against the violent, and consequently, threatening, temper 
of a Plebs, stimulated to crudity of faith in socialism by their 
ignorance of what*was really happening. Superficially regarded, 
the agitation of the time may be held to have originated 4&- 
the accident of an urgent necessity—suppression of the Irish 
Bishoprics, to wit. Dean Church was of opinion that, at the 
time, and as a matter of fact, the Church was “really at the 
moment imperilled amid the crude revolutionary prejects of 
the reform epoch? and that something bolder and more effective 
than ordinary apologies for the Church was the call “of the 
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hour" The Tracts for the Times were a prompt response to tris 
call. Jt ought not to be forgotten that the revolt which the 
Oxford men of thetime initiated against pious*worldliness and a 
fighting shy of principles, was far from being the first protest 
of the kind entered on by cultured Englishmen, courageous 
enough to think for themselves, and independently of current 
fashions in thought. Always—even amongst maturally modest 
and easily shamefaced Englishmen—there have been enthusiasts 
who have held enthusiasm even preferable to a respectable dead- 
ativeness, and who have had the courage of their opin:oa. 
Wesley had preached such a gospel ; Whateley, in his genial y 
logical way, ignoring as much as he could the enthusiastic 
side of his mission, had preached it. Newton and Thomas 
Scott had preached it. Arnold had been loud in expressicn 
bef his dissatisfaction with the general stagnation of religious 
life and opinion which he found environing him, At Cambricge, 
Simeon, Maurice, Sterling. and other members of the Apostles’ 
Club were feeling their way to something better, more real :n 
flavour, than religious conventionalism of the Exeter Hall type 
of the day. There had been a good deal of less notorious re- 
actionary protest against stagnation, Wesleyanism excepted, tke 
effect of theirtoo ready and short lived fervours had, in turn, 
stagnated. The time was ripe for the Oxford movement. 
Dean Church assumes, on the authority of Cardinal Newman, 
phat was at the time widely believed at Oxford, and never, 
itwould seem, authoritatively denied, that the Letters of an 
Episcopalian, put forth in 1826, emanated from Whateley ; wers, 
“in some sense at least,’ the outcome of his ideas and preach- 
ments. The letters are described as setting forth the conception 
of an organised body introduced into the world by Jesus Christ, 
endowed with definite spiritual powers, and with no other; and, 
whether connected with the State, or not, having an independer t 
existence and inalienable claims, as well as its own objects 
and laws, its own moral standard, its own spirit and character, 
Cardinal Newman has said that it was from these letters thet 
he derived his theory of the Church. Arnold was too essen- 
tially matter of fact for theories :— 

He divided the world into Christians and non-Christians : Christians 
were all who professed to believe in Christas a Divine Person and to 
worship Him,* and the norotherhood, the “Societas” of Christians, 

> was all that was meant by “the Church " in the New Testament. It 
mattered, of course, to the conscience of each Cnristian. what he had 
made up his mind to believe, but to no one else. Church organisaticn 
was, according to circumstances, partly inevitable or expedient, part y 
mischieveus, but in no case, of divine authority. Teaching, ministeri g 


the “word, was a thing of divine appointment, but not so the moae of 
exercising it, either as to person, forms, or methods, Sacraments thee 


E 9 Arnold to W. Smith, Life, i. 350-358 ; ii. 32. 
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. Were, signs and pledges of divine love and help, in every action of life, 
in every sight of nature, and, eminently, two most touching ones, re- 
commended to Christians by the Redeemer Himself ; but, except as a 
matter of mereeorder, one man might deal with these as lawfully as 
another. Church history there was, fruitful in interest, instruction, 
and warning; for it was the record of the long struggle of the true 
idea of the Church against the false, and of the fatal disappearance 
of the true before the forces of blindness and wickedness.” —— i 

Arnold’s imaginings ministered to a crawing for dogmatict 

assurance for finality, rather than to the orthodoxy for which he 
persuaded himself he was counsel. Whateley's attempt ; Arnold's 
attempt, to- put the antique subject of the church in a new; a 
modern light, equally failed ; gained no hold on the public mind. 
The one was too abstract, the other too unhistorical of derivation 
and too revolutionary. It is odd to think of Whateley and Arnold ^ 
as winnows, making clean and preparing the way for tractaz 
rianism and ritualism, its illegitimate offspring ; nevertheless 
did happen to these very Protestant logicians to help materially 
towards paving a logical way leading towards Rome, The oddity 
is diminished: when one understands that “ Newton and Romaine 
and the Milners were too limited and narrow in their compass 
f ideas: to found a powerful theology, They undoubtedly 
often quickened conscience. But their system was a onesided 
and unnatural one: indeed, in the hands of some of its ex- 
pounders, threatening morality and soundness of character. 7 
It had none of the sweep which carried the justification 
doctrines of Luther, or the systematic predestinarianism o 
Calvin, or the ‘platform of discipline’ of John Knox and the 

. Puritans. It had to deal with a society which laid stress on — 
what was ‘reasonable,’ or ‘polite,’ or ‘ingenious,’ or ‘ genteel,’ 
and unconsciously it had come to ‘have respect to these 
requirements.” There were still “evangelical” preachers of ac- 
knowledged force and eloquence—e.g,, Robert Hall, Edward 
Irving, Chalmers, and Jay of Bath. Eloquent, earnest, self- 
denying hot gospellers, whose pet idiosyncracies shrank, horror- 
struck, from notions of merit or the intrinsic value of good works, 
and even more so from coming into contact with the realities 
of human nature. They were preachers who, as Dean Church 
put it, never seemed able to outgrow those “first beginnings 
of Christian teaching—the call to repentance, and the after 
assurance of forgiveness,” They were out of tune with the 
Oxford movement, and, inasmuch as their hot gospelling-i&. 
no-wise led or tended churchward, there was abroad, as to them ` 





„° Life, i, 225, sgg. 

"T It was not strange that his doctrine, in combinationewith “ strong 
political liberalism, made the Midlands hot for Dr, Arnold.” p.72 

E. Abbey and Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Century, ii, 
180, 204. e 
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amongst Church folk, impalpable savour of the Scriptural preju- 
dice, “ whoso is not with me is against me.” 

In the heyday of evangelicalism, fifty year ago, ardent follow- 
ers after that cult “too often found its guarantde for faithfulness 
in jealous, suspicious and fierce bigotries, and at length it 
presented all the characteristics of an exhausted teaching 
and spent enthusiasm. Claiming to be exclusively spiritual, 
fervent, unworldly, the sole announcer of the free grace of God 
amid self-righteousness and sin, it had come, zz fact, to be on 
very easy terms with the World." The italics are ours, Few 
tHough they are, the words cited suffice to explain the genesis 
of the Oxford movement. Dean Church's book takes the 
reader behind its drop scenes and stage effects, and pourtrays 
the actors in the drama as they appeared to him in the flesh 
and uncherubimically. Thereanent we make note that John 
.eble, of Christtan Year fame, was son of another John Keble, 
gountry parson, endowed with some scholarship, a gool deal 
“or modesty, and a good deal of the determination of character 
that, unsuspected by neighbours, is often allied with that un- 
canonized virtue. The sons of John Keble senior were like 

unto their father, John Keble junior, after winning, and wear- 
ing, * with meekness and simplicity," a double first, prizes for 
Latin and English essays, and a fellowship at Oriel, was con- 
tent to subside into a third rate curacy, and therewithal projected 
his energies, heart and soul, into the work thereto appertaining, 
sin very unassuming, albeit very earnest fashion. But "he was a 
deeply convinced Churchman, finding his standard and pattern 
of doctrine and devotion in the sober earnestness and dignity 
of the Prayer Book, and looking with great and intelligent 
dislike at the teaching and practical working of the more 
popular system which, under the name of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, was aspiring to dominate religious opinion, and which, 
often combining some of the most questionable features of 
Methodism and Calvinism, denounced with fierce intolerance. 
everything that deviated from its formulas and watchwords. 
And as his loyalty to the Church of England was profound 
and intense, all who had shared her fortunes, good or bad, or 
who professed to serve her, had a place in his affections ; and 
any policy which threatened to injure or oppress her, and any 
principles which were hostile to her influence and teaching, roused 

is indignation and resistance.” Being so constituted, being 
Pies, innocent of any sort of ambition, his Christzan Year 
attracted popular sympathy, and became, and is still, a promo- 
tive Christian power, wheresoever in the world Christian com- 
munities dwell together in unity. By virtue of its idealisations 
of what had come to be regarded as mechanical commonplace, 
he actevely promoted the realisation of the endeavour, incubating, 
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with Oxford for its centre, to induce the public mind to more 
sensitive, as well as more just, conception of its religious 
obligations. 

Richard Hurrell Froude was one of Keble's pupils at Oriel; 
and, when Keble, at the beginning of the long vacation of 1823, 
left Oriel to undertake the duties of his curacy, he took Froude 
with him to read for his degree. Robert Wilberforce and 
Isaac Williams were his other pupils; and “Master ‘is the 
greatest boy of them all," Keble’s scandalized parish clerk, 
groom, and gardener opinioried—a verdict that, rightly un- 
derstood, helps towards comprehension of the subtle influente 
which Keble acquired over minds brought into contact with his. 
By no means a logician, he could be very severely logical on 
occasion. Logic availed not with Hurrell Froude, save as a 
weapon of offence. Scoffer at conventionalism, of sentiment 
though he ‘was, his mind was open to higher influences that 
those keynoted by logic ; and in Keble “he saw what subd 
and won him to boundless veneration and affection." =s 
too brief an interlude in the genesis of the Oxford movemeli,? 
Froude constituted himself a logical mouthpiece and champiott- 
of Keble's sacerdotally inspired poetics. One day, while Froude 
was waiting for an Oxford coach and Keble waiting with him 
to see him off. the latter said, apropos des bottes: * Froude, you 
thought Law’s Serious Cal was a clever book: it seemed to me 
as if you had said the Day of Judgment will be a pretty sight." 
One can imagine how such a man as Froude would seem tà, 
turn such a monition off with a smile and a pleasantry ; but hé 
acknowledged that it had a great effect on his after life. 

We entertain, for our part, a notion, that never yet has a man 
worth converting been attracted to right reason, belief in baptis- 
mal regeneration, manhood suffrage, or any other party cry, by 
sermons and sermonisings. Yet we can well believe that, stead- 
fastly holding in remembrance such loving incentives to Christian 
life as Keble's verses afforded, a man permeated with their spirit 
might well be persuaded by them to more religious living, more 
severely honest self-examination, than he had theretofore deemed 
necessary to salvation. At Eastertide, 1826, Froude, full charged 
with Keble’s High Church frill and .fuss of “ Ritualistic " 
development, went back to Oxford, to be there an unwitting 
missioner of the new Evangel. Although Froude died p 





in life, in the days of his intellectual blossoming, rather tha 
of its fruiting, he had, in the course of his tutorial wofk— 
against the grain sometimes, unconsciously often—done a good 
_deal in the shape of clearing the way for logical issues as 
to Catholic truth, At the time, Newman was, as he puts 
itin his Apologig pro vita sud, “ moving out of the Shadow 
of Liberalism.” Froude and Newman belonged to theesame 
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college, and met one another every day; it was inevitable 
that they should be either close friends, or irate foes. They 
became friends: a mutual attraction "united them in the 
deepest and most unreserved friendship." Itis a fact, almost 
forgotten now-a-days, that Hurrell Froude was a not insigni- 
ficant factor, as William Henry Newman was chief factor, 
in the development of the Oxford movement. “The true and 
primary author of it Newman wrote in hig Apologia,“ as 
is usual with gréat motive powers, was out of sight, Need 
I say that I am speaking of John Keble?” Keble, Newmar, 
Pusey, Hugh James Rose, William Palmer: that is the order 
in which Dean Church places the Tractarian hierarchy. Albeit 
the Dean is careful to indicate that Hurrell Froude was—bv 
no means altogether by virtue of his reticences—an active and 
influential factor in the ferment, in spite of his persistently dec- 
ing to enter much on dogmatics :— 
As far as can be judged from his Remains, the one point of doctrine 
n which he laid stress, as being inadequately recognised aud taught in 
the then condition of the English Church, was the primitive doctrine 
of the Eucharist. His other criticisms pointed to practical and moral. 
matters ; the spirit of Erastianism, the low standard of life and purpose 
and self discipline in the clergy, thelow tone of the current religious 
teaching. The Evangelical teaching seemed to him a system of unreal 
words. "The opposite school was too self-complacent, too comfortable, 
too secure in its social and political alliances ; and he was bent on 
shaming people into severer notions, “ We will have a vocabularzum 
apostolicum, and I will start it with four words : ‘pampered aristocrats, 
‘resident gentlemen,’ ‘smug parsons, and ' pauperes Christi.” 

The change was striking from the boisterous freedom of 
Froude’s letters to friends to the severely restrained dryness 
of his sermons. In writings for the press, too, his mode of 
argument, forcible and cogent as it was, avoided all appearance 
of exaggeration, or even illustrative expansion, was all muscle 
and sinew, modelled on the argumentative style of Bishop 
Butler, and still more of William Law. From them no one 
vould gain an inkling of his fiery impetuosity of disposition, or 
‘the frank daring of his disrespectful vocabulary,” although 
riends able to read between the lines could “trace the grave 
rony which clung everywhere to his deep earnestness.” 

The friends who published Froude's Remains knew what he was ; 
they knew the place and proportion of the fierce and scornful passages ; 
they knew that they really did rot go beyond the hberty and the 
frank speaking which most people give themselves in the adandon and 

^ understood exaggeration of intimate correspondence and talk, But 
they miscalculated the effect on those who did not know him, or whose 
interest it was to make the most of the advantage given them. They 
seem to have expected that the picture which they presented of their 
friend's tiansparent sincerity and singleness of aim, manifested amid ' 
so Much pain and self-abasement, would have touched readers more, 
They miscalculated in supposing that the proofs of so much reality 
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of religious earnestness would carty off the offence of vehement 
anguage, which without these proofs might naturally be thonght to 
show mere random violence. 

Isaac Williams, the author of tract 80, wrote concerning him, 
"I thought that knowing him, I better understood Hamlet, a 
person most natural, but so original as to be unlike any one else, 
hiding depth .of delicate thought in apparent extravagances.” 
Our own notion is that the character of Jaques in As you Like 
3? would better accord with the man’s bottoming of ruthless 
common sense and scorn for time-serving conventionalisms. 
However that may be, Froude was an unmistakably distinctive 
personality-; was no mere platitudinarian, like so many of the 
Heads of Colleges and Dons whom he found at Oxford, 
when he went, in 1821, to Oriel. Despite his reluctance to 
"enter much” on dogmatism, he felt, rather than knew, that he 
had something to say to Oxford ; and he was not the man t 
shirk duty. His main quarrel with the lukewartn Church of 
day was, that its spiritual aims and endeavours were ove, 
and lost sight of in unworthy anxieties for its political fu. 
_and a fundamental misconception that its opportunities t . 

good or evil, rested, as of right, on unsympathetic and unquali- 
fied Parliamentary arbitrations, Like Jaques in As you Like tt, 
Froude was by way of being melancholy, because the world 
was not jocund in the intermittent way in which he was. Ham- 
let and the Georgics of Virgil, he used to say, he would have 
bound together : clearly a man too eccentrically independent in 
his habit of thought, too irreverent in attitude towards vestedl 
interests and respectabilities, for acceptance as a guide by his 
fellowmen. 

A manysided man Hurrell Froude must have been,, He re- 
minded Dean Close of Pascal, Both men were mathematicians, 
ofstrong imaginative faculty, both of them reverent scientists, 
Both had, instinct in them, great love of the beautiful; both 
suppressed it, Both had the greatest contempt for fashionable 
and hollow “shadows of religion.” Both took a certain grim 
delight in the irony with which they pursued opponents In 
the case of both, it is probable, their unmeasured and unsparing 
criticism recoiled on the cause which they had at heart. To 
that cause—the restoration of truth and goodness in the 
Church—they gave their life, and all that they had. Helpful 
towards comprehension of a complex character, is the following 
extract from a note by the late Lord Blachford, one of hit 
Oxford pupils, on Froude :— i 

In a lecture on the Supplices of ZEschylus, I have heard him say Zout 
bonnement, * I can't construe that—what do you make of it, A. B. ? " 
turning to the supposed best scholar in the lecture ;* or, when an 
objection was started to his mode of getting through a difficulty, * Ah ! 
I had not thoWght of that—perhaps your way is the best" Agd this 
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mode of dealing with himself and. the undergraduates whom he liked, 
made them like him, but also made them really undervalue his talent, 
which, as we now see, was what he meant they should do. At the 
same time, though watchful over his own vanity, he was keen and 
prompt in snubs- playful and challenging reto —to those he liked, 
but in the nature of scornful exposure, when he. had to do with coarse- 
ness or coxcombry, or shallow display of sentiment, It was a para- 
doxical consequence of his suppression of egotism, that he was more 
solicitous to show that you were wrong than that he was right. 
The story of the origin and progress of the famous Tracts for 
the Temes has a chapter to itself ; of which, indeed, the chapter 
.on The Tractavians is virtually a continuation. Throughout 
the book there are references to them and the great part they 
played in the development of the Oxford Movement. Their 
germs preceded, vivified, permeated it. They originated from 
a small, unpretentious meeting together of a few earnest minded 
Anglican clergymen, who believed their Church assailed and 
endangered by the restless iconoclastic spirit abroad in 1833, 
and (it seemed to them) threatening all theretofore cherished 
institutions, sacred as well as mundane, Wherefore they met 
and took counsel together for the repulse of the Church's 
enemies, at the Rev, Hugh James Rose’s Parsonage, at 
Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in the summer of the year after that in 
which the first Reform Bill was passed. They were men in 
full agreement on main questions, but differing widely in 
ideals, temperament, cast of thought. Mr. Rose was the 
person of most authority in their convocation; next to him 
Mr. Palmer: these two, with Mr. Perceval, formed the right 
wing of the battle array. Their Oxford allies were Keble, 
Froude and John Henry Newman. Determination to write, 
and a rough working scheme for Tracts for the Times was 
the most essential outcome of their consultations; which, by 
the way, afterwards, when controversy had waxed hot, was 
rhetorically denounced by the foe as a “conspiracy.” Mr. 
Perceval wrote, ten years afterwards :— 

“Before the spirit and temper of those who met at the Conference 
is condemned as extravagant,* let the reader call to mind what was then 
actually the condition, as well as the prospect of the Church and nation : 
an agrarian and civic insurrection against the bishops and clergy, and all 
who desired to adhere to the existing institutions of the country ; the 
populace goaded on, openly by the speeches, covertly (as was fully be- 
lieved at the time) by the paid emissaries of the ministers of the Crown ; 
the chief of those ministers in his place in Parliament bidding the bishors 
‘set their house in order; ' the mob taking him at his word, and burning 
to the ground the palace of the Bishop of Bristol, with the pubiic 
buildings of the city, while they shouted the Premier's name in tiiumph 


on the ruins.” The pressing imminence of the danger is taken for 


granted by the calmest and most cautious of the party, Mr. Rose, 
isi e ici eth -———————— ————————— ————HU M ÜM 


9 Collection of Papers connected with the Theological Movement of 
1835, by A. P. Perceval (1842), p. 25. . 
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in a letter of February 1833. “ That something is requisite, is certain, 
The only thing is, that whatever is done ought to be guicE/y done, for 
the danger is immediate, and 7 should have little fear if 1 thought 
that we could stand for ten or fifteen years as we are, 1" 

The Tractarians fully believed the times to be so dangerous, . 
so threatening for the Church, that there was need of a second 
reformation in England, aud that the time was ripe for it. The 
plan of a Church Defence Association, or separate Defence 
Associations, modted in the autumn-of 1833, came to nothing. 
Froude objected to any association less wide than the Church 
itself; Newman had a wholesome horror of committees, and, 
meetings, and great people in London ; and so forth. Instead 
of an Association, an address to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was resolved on. It was crawn up, and presented to his Grace, 
with the signatures of about 7,000 clergymen attached to it, 
in February 1834. A lay address, signed by 2,30,000 heads Á 
of families followed.. These addresses, and the agitation that 
begot them, are, by Dean Close, pronounced a success, a gain 
to the cause, * as regards the external position of the Church in 
the country." For our part, we fail to see that they had much 
effect, beyond exciting a limited amount of unintelligent, and . 
ephemeral sentimental froth. As faras we are able to judge,. 
across the gap of years and on the evidence before us, the 
leaders of the Oxford movement seem to have felt, afterwards, 

* that not much good could be expected of such an attempt at 
dovetailing their unselfish aims into grooves vulgarised in the ^; 
worst sense of the word, and given over to such sordidnesses 
as they had been by the political cheap jacks of the period. 
John Henry Newman’s strong personality had by this time 
forced him into a foremost position among the leaders of the 
movement; and, concurrently, Mr. Rose and Mr. Palmer retired 
into the background. Dolder minds were needed. Newman 
felt that, though associations and addresses were well enough 
in their way—an everyday way—at that crisis, the Church, the 
Clergy and the country, stood in need of something more than 
stereotyped conventionalisms of protest ; in need, above all else, 
of plain speaking. “ It was necessary to write, and to write as 
each man felt : and he determined that each man should write and 
speak for himself, though working in concert and sympathy 
with others towards the supreme end—the cause and interests 
of the Church. From which necessity and determination 
sprang, what Mozley calls, that portentous birth of time, the h. 
Tracts for the Times. 

In after years it has happened to the Anglican propaganda 
to become affiliated to some extent to the Liberal party in 

- politics : in its inception it was altogether Tory, in its necessary, 





- ] 
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albeit, as much as possible, limited, connection with lay concerns, 
Reform Bill times, and reforming doctrinal theories indu:gsd 
inon the part of many supporters of the party in power, helped 
on its mission, and afforded serviceable opportunities for pro- 
motion of its aims; but though, in the days of its bezin- 
nings, availing itself ‘of these, and profiting by the results of 
Whig Parliamentary policy, it informally, at any rate, repudiated 
Whiggism, even as, in after years, John Henry Newman formally 
repudiated Liberalism. . The movement was Jor the Church, 
essentially and wholeheartedly: such politics as it got mixed 
tip with were unavoidable interpolations, The famous Tracts 
that were the defiant outward sign of it, have passed into the 
shadow-land, beyond the ken of the present generation of 
churchmen, It may be well, then, to recapitulate that they were 
short papers—in not afew cases, mere short notes—on the trie 
and essential nature of the Christian Church, its relation to pri- 
mitive ages, its authority, polity, government, Other leafiets 
treated of the doctrines and: services of the English Church 
Cataolic, the neglect of its disciplines, the sins and corruptiors 
of other branches of Christendom. The same topics were en- 
forced and illustrated again and again as the series went on ;and 
then there came extracts from English divines, like Bishop 
Beveridge, Bishop Wilson and Bishop Cosin, and, under the t tle 
“ Records of the Church," translations from the early Fathers— 
Ignatius, Justin, Irenæus, and others, The leaflets, when printed, 
were disseminated through the country in a primitive fashion, 
which in these sybarite railway-travelling and railway booksta | 
days of ours, is refreshing to read of. Mr. Mozley, for instance, 
rode about Northamptonshire, from parsonage to parsonage, 
distributing bundles of them. Newman, in the Apologia, tells 
how he did likewise. *'I called upon clergy in various parts cf 
the country, whether I was acquainted with them or not, and I 
attended at the houses of friends where several of them were 
from time to time assembled . . . . J did not care whether 
my visits were made to High Church or Low Church: I 
wished to make a strong pull in union with all who were 
opposed to the principles of Liberalism, whoever they might 
be, -Even in the matter of colportage, the promoters of 
the Tractarian movement were not disposed to do things by 
halves: they were enthusiasts in detail, as well as over big 
be arrays. | 

The earlier tracts, Dean Close tells us,“ were intended to 
startle the world, and they succeeded in doing so.  Undoubt- 
edly they forced “strange things" (that. are commonplaces ta 
us in 1892) on the notice of many an English sleepy hollow 
throughout the length and breadth of the British Isles. Tac 
story goes that one of the Bishops of the périod, after reading 
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one of the tracts on Apostolical Succession, could not make 

up his mind whether he held the doctrine, or not, a story dev 
trovato at any rate, as exemplifying the need there was for 

an awakening of mens’ minds on Church doctrine and order. 

It goes without saying, that before the dissemination of Tracts 
Jor the Times had gone far, they were pelted with accusations 

of Romanism, although, as Dean Close is careful to remind 
‘us, there was wo Romanism in them; absolutely nothing in | 
them that had not indisputable sanction in the prayer book 
and the writings of the most authoritive English Church 
Divines. Conventionalism, long habituation to laxity, alike iT 
doctrine and discipline, had rendered English inheritors of 
the starched dead-aliveness of the Georgian era, blind to 
rubrics, indifferent to doctrine, ignorant of religion, in the best 
sense of that word of many meanings. There-were, among cul- 
tured Englishmen in England, sixty years ago, many una 
whom the Oxford movement forced into thought about things 
they did not care to think about. 

Indignation, dismay, the ridicule of men who, don fide, laugh 
at what is beyond their comprehension —these were the wel- 
comes accorded to Tracts for the Times in circles of county 
light and leading. The towns, if they happened to have heard 
at all of the movement, inclined to laugh at it as a fad— 

a fad of the sort to which fad University men are now and again 
prone, and which is beneath the serious notice of the world’s 
money makers. The promoters of the Oxford movement fiir 
were not abashed by these discouragements ; were but streng- 
thened in their determination to persevere. In the preface 
to his famous Assize Sermon (1834), Keble declared that there 
were hundreds, nay thousands, of Christians in England, and 
that there would soon be tens of thousands more, unaffectedly 
anxious to be rightly guided in regard to subjects concerning 
the Church, But, it is time for us to leave the consideration of 
Keble’s part in the Anglican Church Reformation of the 19th 
century and adjudicate on the claims put forward to those 
honors on behalf of Dr. Pusey—-not by himself. 

A popular error associates Dr. Pusey’s name with the entire 
imagining, initiation and fulfilment of that High Church move- ' 
ment at Oxford which, in its love of nicknames, it prefers, or 
preferred, thirty years ago, to call Puseyism. As a matter 
of fact, Dr. Pusey, albeit regarding the Oxford movement with A. 
favour—partly because of mental predilections, partly on *- 
account of his friendship with John Henry Newman—had 
nothing to do with its initiation. or early promotion, beyond 
contributing to the series of Tracts for the Times a paper 
on Fasting. He did not definitely throw in his lot with the 
Tractarians till 1834-35. He was ‘a senior man, as compared 
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with most of the original leaders of the Oxford movement ; 
and he was a man of mark, as professor and canon of Christ 
Church. Moreover, he had vast influence, jn consequence of 
his deep religious seriousness, and the munificence of his 
charities. Of Pusey's accession to the cause, Newman wrote 
in 1834, * It gave us at once a position and a name. Without 
him we should have had no chance" Moderns laugh to scorn 
the notion adumbrated in gomen numen. Tt at least availed 
somewhat at Oxford sixty years ago, 


— 


‘Rulers of India, Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J: S. COTTON, 
M.A., Oxford, at the Clarendon Press: 1892. 


F al the Rulers of India series that we have seen, 
Mr. Cotton’s monograph on Mountstuart Elphinstone is 
decidedly the most readable. Itis written in a clear, crisp style, 
\that is in itself attractive, and it is enlivened by anecdote, and 
often by amusing glimpses of the India of the early years of the 
century; and that India is as widely differentiated from the 
Empire of to-day as the England of King Edward the Fourth’s 
time is from that of the Victorian era. Elphinstone’s family had 
interest enough to get him appointed to a Writership on the 
H. E. I. Co’s. establishment, when he was only fifteen years 
old. No exorbitances of competitive examination cramped his 
mental vigour : he does not even seem to have had more than 
three years of desultory schooling. After a voyage that lasted 
. cight months, and took him, ez route, to Rio Janeiro, he landed 
at Calcutta, in February 1796, his intellect unburdened with 
syntaxes and fossil sciences, his mental energies fresh, re- 
ceptive, eager for acquisition of knowledge. 

He lived long enough to approve himself to the world a man 
of marked intellectual ability, and an author of no mean repute. 
It does not appear that he owed his love of study, his scholar- 
ship, the aesthetic side of his nature, in any degree to heredity, 
on the male side at any rate. His forbears distinguished them- 
selves as valiant and successful fighting men, and commanders 
of men, not as literati. We are heterodox enough to think 
that he owed his manhood's faculty of application to study, 
as well as his fondness for literary pursuits, to the lucky chance 
that allowed his mind to lie fallow until time and circumstance 
had sufficiently matured it for the reception of good seed. The 

Mighting heredity did descend to him in full measure, Early 
in his career, in 1803, he rode by Sir Arthur Wellesley's side 
at Assaye, and made himself useful as an amateur Aide-de- 
camp to that great Captain in embryo*, who told him that 
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* Extract from Eiphinstone’s description of the battle, ip a letter to a friend :— 
** Thg General gallopped forward to a*line which was Before us, and we were 
getting near it very fast, when it fired. a gun our way: we were barely out of 
of mufket-shot. Somebody said, ‘Sir! that is the enemy's line? The Genera! 
said, ‘Is it? Ha! damme, so it is? (You know his manner) and turned, 
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he had mistaken his vocation, and ought have been a soldier. 
That had been the dream of his early youth. He was com- 
plimented by Cauning in the House of Commons on the " mili- 
tary courage and skill" he displayed at the battle of Kirkee. 

Throughout the Mahratta wars he was distinguished for valour 
in the field: contemporaries pronounced his coolness under fire 
remarkable. Hg was always of a manly fibre; as keen a 
sportsman as a soldier. He specially affected" pigsticking and 
hawking. [n one letter we find him exulting in having 
flushed and dropped the first five brace of snipe ever killed near 
Nagpur; in another he gives a long account of an unsuccessful 
tiger hunt in company with his friend, Jenkins, in the course 
of which, thetr elephants becoming unmanageable through 
fear, they “called for camels.” There is a Nabob flavor about 
this story which entitles it to rank with the famous, “ Bring lll 
more curricles." T 

In January, 1801, Elphinstone, etat 21, was appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary to Col Kirkpatrick, Resident at Poona, the 
pay attached to the office being 800 rupees a month. He 
was in Calcutta at the time, and, with Strachey, another writer, 
also bound for Poona, and a cavalcade consisting of eight 
elephants, eleven camels, four horses, ten bullocks, and ‘ from 
150 to 200 servants and coolies? a start was effected in the 
early part of the year. 

Nearly 12 months (on full pay) were spent on the journey, 
which was performed, like Mrs. Nickleby’s toilette, by easy" 
stages, and which followed a devious and eclectic route that 
must have made the expedition more like a “ holiday" furlough, 
than duty doing, since they made long halts at all places of 
interest on the way, Native Courts, &c, Poona lies west by 
south from Calcutta. With Poona for objective, the two young 
writers proceeded, in a leisurely way, first along the Eastern 
coast as far as Madras, then inland to Mysore, thence north, to 
Hydarabad, and finally West, to their destination. “ Travelling 
allowances " was a term having other signification in the early 
years of the century than that which it bears now-a-days. 
The travellers did not meet with as much adventure as one 
might expect. Orissa was then under Mahratta rule, and they 
passed through the land with peace and honour, Not so through 
the British administered Northern Circars, Mr. Brown the 
Collector of which province wrote them, that it was “in com- 
plete distraction.” He accordingly sent a Mahratta free-lance, | 
with thirty or forty men at his back (there's always a vague- 
ness about numbers in these early records), for their protection ; 
and under this foreign escort they marched through a British 
province, in battld array. Allethe circumstances of ethis 
Wandexyjahr (as Mr, Cotton calls it) help towards realisation 
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of the wide gulf that separates the conditions of service in 
India at the end of the century from those obtaining in its 
early years, Early in 1802, the Residegt's new Assistant 
Secretary reached Poona. In his diary he contrasts the 
‘meanness of the Peshwa’s Court, as compared with that of the 
Nizam ; ‘none of the Maratha chiefs were even like iffitive 
gentlemen, itis written, Thereanent, his biographer makes 
comment: “Further experience taught him to appreciate 
Maráthá simplicity at a truer valuation.” 


. Elphinstone’s fighting ardour stood him in good stead; for 


b 
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General Wellesley's recommendation of his whilom Aide-de- 
camp won for him, in 1804, the Nagpur Residency, and a saiary 
of Rs. 3,000 a month. He was twenty-four years old then— 
about the age when young Englishmen of the same social 
rank are thinking of leaving College and commencing life, 
His chief difficulty in the new appointment was about 'in- 
telligence'—in other words espionage. As to which he con- 
cluded after a while, as his journal shows :—“ I must not forget 
to be always and absolutely open. If I try cunning manage- 
ment, I act contrary to my own character and that of my 
nation, and perhaps fail after all" In 1807 he started for 
Calcutta, on a year's leave of absence, taking the direct route 
across the forest-clad and almost unexplored hill country of 
Chutia Nagpur. It was probably at this time that he formed 
a collection of the dialects spoken by the hill tribes. An in- 
.defatigably busy man, even when resting from work, except 
perhaps when enjoying ladies society. ‘Such lots of women, 
and laughing, and philandering’ is the only record discove- 
rable of his doings in Calcutta. His return journey, ‘ after 
the roads were open in December, was accomplished in the 
roundabout way that was congenial to him, wzz., by sea to 
Masulipatam, and thence, szó Hydarabad and Ellichpur. At 
the latter place, he was magnificently entertained by Nawab 
Salábat Khan, the Nizam's Deputy. “It is easy to see,’ 
says his biographer, “that Elphinstone always felt more at 
ease in the company of Muhammadans than of Hindus.” 
Most Europeans do, we take it; and the reason is not far to 
seek. Muhammadans are better bred, and politeness is a 
second nature to them: a touch of gowarhze, the awkward- 
ness of bucolic simplicity, seems inseparable from strict Hin- 
duism. Journeying through the country to join Sindia’s camp, 
Elphinstone was impressed by the signs everywhere apparent 
of the ravages of that Chieftain’s troops—villages lying waste, 
towns half in ruins; not as a result of anarchy, or war, but 
only ef Sindhia’s method of collecting revenue, 


e When I arrived, Sindia and all his Ministers were confined [darza] 
by à body of troops, who had mutinied for pay, The Ministers were 
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kept without eating; but the prince, who has allowed to do as he 
pleased, was very little affected by the state of affairs, and spent his 
days very comfortably in playing cards with his favourites . . . 
In this way Sindi£ wauders over ali the centre of Hindustan, levying 
his own revenue, and plundering his weaker neighbours, with no 
variety, except that he sometimes halts during the rainy season, 
S*metimes has a fort to besiege, and sometimes a battle to fight. 


In 1808, life jn Sindhia's marauding camps was exchanged 
for a Mission to Kabul—an abortive one, but that was not 
Elphinstone's fault. 

From 1811 to 1817, Elphinstone was Resident at Poona? 
His plan of life in that capacity was to ride from ten to 
twenty miles in the early morning, and then to do the Kasrat. 
After which public business and private correspondence occu- 
pied him from 10 to 2 P.M. His tiffin consisted of sandwiches, 
figs, and a glass of water ; half an hour's siesta followed it ; then € 
came work or reading, leading up to an evening drive, a dinner 
of potatoes moistened with claret and water, and bed at 11 P.M. 
—dietary that laid in him the seeds of dyspepsia. As to the 
work, it is clear that, though Anglo-Indian politicals seventy 
five years ago had more of real business on their hands than 
their successors of to-day, they yet managed to get through it 
with much less fuss, parade of sitting in office, and red tape. 
May it not be that the absence of these phylacteries was an 
essential part of their successful diplomatic arrangements ? 
No one who studies Indian history intelligently, will see 
cause to doubt that Elphinstone T was as. successful in his | 
diplomatic work as afterwards he proved himself to be in ad- 
ministrative capacities, His settlement of the Deccan bears 


T Here is an excerpt, in point, from Elphinstone’s Kabul diary, illustrative 
of the uses of diplomacy amongst Orientals, 

‘Two of the most remarkable of our ordinary visitors were Mirza Geiàmi 
Khan and Mülla Behramand. The former, the son of a Persian nobleman, 
had been in India, and had observed our customs with great attention and 
acuteness. The information he had acquired was surprising, when it is 
considered that the division of Europe into nations is known to few in 
Afghánistán, and that none of the events in our European history have 
been heard of even in India. I had one day been mentioning, to the 
amazement of some visitors, that there had not been a rebellion i in our 
nation since 1745, and had afterwards alluded to our. power at sea: when 
the rest of the company were gone, Mirza Gerámi told me with a smile 
that I had forgot the American war; and then asked seriously the reason 
why the insurance of ships should be raised so high by the success of 
French privateers when we had so manifest a superiority atsea, Milla 
Behramand was a man of retired and studious habits, but really a man T 
of genius, and of insatiable thirst for knowledge. Though well versed ' 
in metaphysics and the moral sciences known in his country, his 
passion was for mathematics, and he was studying Sanskrit {a language 
of which none of his countrymen knew the name), with a view to discover 
the treasures of. Hindu "earning. -° : 
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witness to his talents in the latter direction. Bentham was his 
constant guide, philosopher, ad referendum. friend in his essays 
in the art of government. 

From the Deccan Elphinstone was translated, much to his 
surprise, to the Governorship of Bombay. He wanted to go 
to England and was by no means unduly elated at. the honos 
done him. Mr. Cotton says : — . 

“The circumstances of Elphinstone’s appointnfent to Bombay 
were unusual. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, 
with whom the patronage really rested, had written a letter tt 
the Court of Directors suggesting that the usual custom of 
nominating an English statesman should be departed from in 
the present case, which seemed to offer a fitting reward for 
the exceptional ability recently displayed by several of the 
B A servants, and recommending that the election 

ould lie between Elphinstone, Malcolm, and Munro. The 
choice fell upon Elphinstone, though it appears that he was 

_ not supported by his own uncle among the Directors. Malcolm, 
who was the senior by some ten years, and who could un- 
‘doubtedly point to a longer and more brilliant record of achieve- 
ments, did not conceal his chagrin at being passed in the race. 
But not even this rivalry was allowed to interfere with their 
cordial friendship, or the candour of their correspondence. 
They wrote to one another about the result as if some third 

debit had been the winner. Elphinstone possessed the ad- 

AMiantages of being a civilian- by profession, and of not being 
‘conspicuously connected with the forward -policy of Lord 
Wellesley, which had never been welcome to the Coutt of 
Directors. But the decisive consideration. undoubtedly was 
the success with which he had already administered the Deccan, 
coupled with the desire that the new province should now be 
incorporated with the Presidency of Bombay under the control 
of the same guiding hand. Mr. Chaplin mominally succeeded 
him as Commissioner, but the supervision was henceforth 
exetcised from Bombay, not from Calcutta. 

He had an innate dislike of all idle forms and ceremonies 
and abhorred speechifying. “If I were Charles Fox” he wrote 
to his cousin John Adam, * I should hold my tongue, on pur- 
ipose to put down the fashion." In the same letter he com- 
plains that a good deal of trifling business, and details with 
m a Government ought not to be plagued, were forced on 

im by custom. These appear to have been the only draw- 

backs to his perfect enjoyment of his position as Governor 
of Bombay. His Council had its good side as well as its bad. 
Angther annoyance, inasmuch as it is a loss of time, is the Council. 


Ours is perfectly well-intentioned, good-humoured, and unanimous 
onegreat points; but of course they often differ on particular cases, 


Be 
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and much time is lost in minute-writing. For instance, if a Collector 
applies for tents for his native establishment on a circuit of his district, 
I say “ Granted ;" but another member of the Government writes 
a minute to show, that his case differs from Mr, So-and so's case, in 
which tents were formerly allowed, and it takes half an-hour to reply. 
On the other hand, the Councillors save a good deal of trouble, as I 
~ 20 able to refer to them matters which I do not understand myself. 
Good traits in Elphinstone’s character were his thorough- 
paced frankness and freedom from self consciousness. John 
Warden, who was his Under Secretary, as he had been to 
Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir Robert Grant, “and many 
good men of business," declared that he was the best man*of 
them all. Bishop Heber, too, praised his remarkable talent* 
for, and application to. public business, and wrote : — 

Elis policy, so far as India is concerned, appeared to me peculiarly . 
wise and liberal; and he is evidently attached to and thinks ^vell o 
the country and its inhabitants. His public measures, in their T 
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tendency, evince a steady wish to improve their present conditi 

No government in India pays so much attention to schools and pu 

lic institutions for education, In noneare the taxes lighter; and in 
the administration of justíce to the natives in their own languages, 
in the establishment of Janchayats, in the degree in which he employs 
the natives in official situations, and the countenance and familiarity 
which he extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, he 
seems to have reduced to practice almost all the reforms which had 


struck me as most required in the system of government pursued in 
those province of our Eastern empire which I had previously visited. , 


Withal, he bore rule with a firm hand, A Rajah who, | 
in 1804, maintained a force of 150 horse and 2000 foot, wag 

under his 7£gzs, sent to prison for neglecting to obey a ^ 
magistrate's. summons, and another chief, who had for two 
months resisted an attack by the Gaekwars army, was similarly 
punished for fraudulent insolvency, In the course of his re- 
formations of the Adalat, and codifications of criminal law 
and procedure, the Governor met with much opposition from 
the King's Judges, and there ensued “almost a repetition of 
the historic quarrel between Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah 
Impey.” For all that, when the Chief Justice quarrelled with 
the whole Bar, and Editors of local journals declaimed 
against his procedure, the Governor deemed it his duty to 
support the dignity of the Bench. and deported a recalcitrant 
journalist. He was a consistent supporter of restrictions on 
newspapers, having always present in his mind the instability 
of the Empire, and being averse to incurring any excitement 









risk by encouraging criticism, and consequent excitement. 
And he had the courage of his opinions. .In a cause non= 
journalistic the Supreme Court granted a subpæna against 


- the Chief Secretary to Government to produce alle the records 


* Narrative of aejourney through, the Upper Provinces of India from 
Calcutta to Bombay (Vol II pp. 219, 220.) s 
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connected with the Maratha War. Fortified by the opinion of 
by the Advocate-General, Elphinstone refused to comply with the 
| order. The Supreme ‘Court cast him in “damages for Rs. 
1 1,754,290; but, on appeal, the Privy Council quashed this 
|, decree. Elphinstone had it much at heart to frame a Digest 
' of Hindu Law—a scheme in advance of his time—and of Ours, 
too, seemiagly. , He was the first European cto postulate, as 

basis of his argument fer reconstruction, that what we call 
| Hindu Law applies to Brahmans only: each caste has separate 
| taws and customs of its own, and even these vary according 
| to the part of the country in which the different portions of a 
caste are settled.’ Believing that Lord Cornwallis’s permanent 
| - Settlement had destroyed the police system, and hopelessly 
| injured the status of the rayats in Bengal, the object he had 

in view was the preparation of a complete code of Hindu Civil 
poA 2-7 : 
l^ ~~ Law, based partly upon the written books and partly upon 
| existing customs. 
boc With regard to the admission of natives to office, Elphin- 
| stone's views were not less in advance of his time. "These 
| views were maintained by him consistently from the time of 
| his early administration at Poona down to the day of his death. 
| They were uot suggested by sentiment, but based upon the 

broadest principles of political philosophy. It is possible that 
| Elphinstone received his first impulse in this direction from 
| “the genial nature of Malcolm, and from the mature wisdom of 
i~~ Munro, He always wrote in admiration of Malcolm’s sym- 
| pathetic treatment of the natives ; and he was ever ready to learn 
| from Munro how they might be safely entrusted with larger 
i administrative powers. His own experience as Commissioner 
of the Deccan taught him the importance, and also the difficulty, 
' of carrying his theories into practice. 

Bombay has not yet forgotten, never can forget, how much 
Elphinstone did to initiate, and establish on a sound basis, its 
educational systems and prospects. We quote a forecast of 
1819, half of which has been justified of sad experience, 

I am afraid, the belief that our Indian Empire will not be long- 
lived is reason, and not prejudice, It ıs difficult to guess the death 
it may die; but if it escapes the Russians and other foreign attacks, 
I think the seeds of its ruin will be found in the native army— a deli- 
cate and dangerous machine, which a little mismanagement may 
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Cy easily turn against us. The most desirable death for us to die of 
S n should be the improvement of the natives reaching such a pitch as 
would render it impossible for a foreign nation to retain tbe govern- 
ment; but this seems at an immeasurable distance. . . . A time 


of separation" must come; and it is for our interest to have an early 
Separation from a civilised people, rather than a violent rupture with 
a barbarous nation, in which it is probable that all our; “ers and 
even our commerce would perish, along with all the inst Aons we 
had introduced into the country,’ 
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After 32 years of continuous service in India, without one 
"run home," Elphinstone left Bombay in November, 1827, 
dowered with the good wishes of all sorts and conditions of 
men with whom he had been brought into contact in the course 
ofthat service. Almost one is inclined to think it would 
have been better for him had he never gone home at all. That 
“home” was a mockery and a delusion to the veteran Anglo- 
Indian, even as it is still for some of us of a later, much less 
detached and self-contained colony. Mr. Cotton says : — 

It may be doubted whether Elphinstone ever became completely 
naturalised to English life. He had few strong ties remaining, either 
of blood or friendship. The publicity and garrulousness of politics 
were alike abhorrent to him ; nor would his pride allow him to take 
part in those semi-public duties that are expected from a country 
gentleman. His constitutional shyness grew upon him, and he gradu- 
ally retired more. and more into the seclusion of his own library. 
After a few trips to Scotland, to revisit his boyish haunts, and to 
exercise his privilege as a county elector, and several winters passed 
in Italy, he settled down as an old man before his time—first, in 
chambers in the Albany, and afterwards at Hookwood, a retired 
country-house in Surrey, near the borders of Kent. Not that he 
became a recluse until the very last. On his first arrival in England, 
he mixed freely in society. He was elected a member of ‘The Club’ 
and of the * Dilettanti’ ; he subscribed to Almack's and he frequented 
the theatre and the opera. He was a welcome guest at Holland 
House ; and, while at Edinburgh, made the acquaintance of Cockburn 
and Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott. Even after his health had failed, 
he was always glad to receive visitors who were connected with India,, 
or who could converse with him on literary subjects. 

But his public career was a tale that had been told, to 
which—complete or incomplete —there was to be no continua- 
tion. 

This was his own election, He might have returned to 
India as Governor-General, he might have gone to Persia as 
Ambassador. To all overtures he replied that ‘nothing would 
ever induce him to go to Asia again? He felt assurance that 
the situation in India was not such as to demand from him 
sacrifice of the literary leisure which was his reward for a life- 
time of conscientious work, and which he valued greatly. 

He knew that the idle pomp, the wearisome ceremonial, of a 
Viceregal Court would be a trial greater than he could, at his 
age, bear. He was convinced that his health would break 
down under the various strains of office. Mr. Cotton holds 
that he allowed his personal inclinations to bias his sense off 
duty in thus declining office, and that he was therefore 
blameworthy. 

We fail to seeit. He was not vain enough to suppose himself 
the one and only Englishman capable of administering effairs 
in India; he knew that, if his health broke down, as he had 
reason to fear it would do, he would be harming, instead of 
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benefiting, his country, by being Governor-General of India at 
the time. And he had earned his leisure. 

Elphnistone never received any titular distinction, was never 
made of the Privy council, did not even get a. C. B. But this 
seeming lack of appreciation of his merits seems to have been 
due to himself alone. After the battle of Kirkee. he was 
offered a Baronetcy, which his family declined on his badeelf, 
* and he entirely acquiesced in their decision."  Rumour (un- 
confirmed) has it, that he refused the petrage. Metcalfe 
accepted : it is tolerably clear that he might have had a peerage 
any day, if he had let it be known in the proper quarters that 
he wanted one. Mr. Cotton seems to insinuate -that Elphin- 
stone was a victim to national ingratitude in the matter of 
honours and rewards. We do not consider the surmise borne 
out by facts. As we read the man, his inveterate shyness alone 
stood in the way of his endowment with as many baubles as 

e wanted. Did he want them? His shyness was the shy- 
ness of pride, not of self-consciousness. 


The Land-systems of British India. Being a Manual of the 
Land-tenures and of the systems of Land-revenue Adminis- 
tration prevalent in the several provinces. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell, CLE. F.R.S.E, M.R.A.S. Late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and one of the Judges of the Chief Court of the 
Panjab, with Maps, in 3 vols: Vol. I Book I: General. 
Book II: Bengal, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1892. 


R. Baden-Powell's monumental work on the land-system 

of British India, bringing together, as it does, not only the 
particulars essential to an understanding of the various systems 
of land-tenure and revenue administration as they exist at 
the present day, but the gist of all that has been ascertained 
regarding their history in the past, should prove a boon to 
every serious student of Indian polity or economics The 
work is much more than an expansion of the author's former 
Manual on the same subject. So much had to be altered 
and added, and so many improvements suggested themselves, 
that it was found better to write an entirely new book, and, 
as a matter of fact, it includes only a very few pages of the - 
original volume. 

A work of such magnitude, covering so much and 
such varied ground, and dealing with a great deal that is 
Ahopelessly obscure, could hardly be faultless. We could have 
wished that there had been less repetition, though this, 
perhaps, is a fault.on the right side, and that there had been 
less inaccuracy in small details, a fault which does not admit 
of singilar'extenuation. As instances of this inaccuracy, we 
find that, in his account of the principal harvests, the writer 
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entirely ignores the important Bhadai crop, noticing only 
the Rabi and the Kharif, or as he callsit, the * autumn " harvest. 
This is, to say the least, a very incomplete account of the 
subject, for a book of such pretentions and dimensions, What, 
again, are we to make of a statement like the following, refer- 
a g to one of two alternative methods of raising water 
to be in vogue in the Punjab south-east of the Sutlej: 
: "The water is Jifted in an earthen pot, or a leather bucket 
fixed at one end of a long [ever-pole, the other being weighted 
so -as to let the empty vessel descend readily.” In the section 
on the orthography of vernacular names, we are told, im 
ilustration of the value of the letter *n" with a dot uuder 
it, that “gdnw, a village, is pronounced like ‘gow’ with a 
nasal intonation.” We have certainly never heard it so pro- 
nounced by a native of India. But we gather, from other 
remarks in the section, that Mr. Baden-Powell’s ear is not 
sensitive, "These, however, are but slight blemishes in what 
is really a work of the highest merit. 

In Book I, after an introductory chapter, which might be 
separately published with benefit, the author gives a general 
account of the Provinces under the Government of India 
and the manner of their creation; the Indian Legislature 
and laws; land-tenures and land-revenue systems. Book II. 
deals with the land-revenue system of Bengal; Book III with 
the village system in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh ; 
the Central Provinces and the Punjab, and Book IV with the, 
Rayatwari and allied systems in Madras, Bombay and 
Sindh ; the settlement and land-tenure in Berar, and land- 
tenures and administration in Assam, Coorg, Burmah, and 
the Andaman. and Nicobar Islands. 

The remarks on the use of the term “India” made by the 
author in his introduction, though they contain nothing ab- 
solutely new, will bear quotation :— 

Sir John Strachey, in his admirable Lectures on Indía*—a work 
which I advise every student to read—has already spoken of the 
dangers attaching to the use of a general term like ‘India.’ It is 
geographical only. In no other sense is there any one country which 
ean properly be called ‘India.’ Within the confines of the area so 
marked on the map, we have a series of provinces inbabited by 
different races, and often speaking different languages. The inhabi- 
tants of the Panjáb, for example—even in the same province—are 
so different, that a Pesháwar tribesman in the north could hardly 
make himself understood at Delhi or Hisár in the south-east. Reli 
gious and other differences divide the populations, and racial anti 
pathies are not unknown: Sikhs have no love for Hindustánis, and 


» 








* ‘India, by Sir John Strachey. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co. 
(1888), 1 vol. e 
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a Bengali Balu * at Lahore is regarded as a foreigner almost as much 
as the Englishman is. The mere fact that one portion of the general 
population is Hindu and the other Muhammadan is, in itself, a 
permanent source of difference. And there is little internal uniformity 
among those who are called Hindus, and little more&han a semblance 
of it among the Muhammadan races, despite the fact of a common . 
cieed and a common form of worship. 

Those who have read Sir A. Lyall’s Asiatic Studies know howe 
protean in form Hinduism 1s; local deities and deified personages 
are readily adopted, thus giving a different complexiog to the worship 
of each locality : in fact, there is nothing common to Hindus as a 
body, except certain socialideals and rules. Otherwise the Hindu 
castes in the several provinces, have very little connection. The 
Sikh religion, again, is far removed from the Hindu ideal; and the 
great bulk of the peasant population of the Panjáb that is returned 
as ‘Hindu,’ is so only in the sensethat the people are not Sikhs 
and are not Muhammadan. They have learned a certain respect 
for Hindu festivals and for Brahmans, because those ubiquitous caste- 
men travel everywhere, and skilfully introduce at least a portion of 
À their ideas; but the Hindu law of the books and commentaries is 

unknown to the Jat and Gújar and Rájput landholding peasantry. 

Even among Muhammadans, to say nothing of hostile sects of 
Shia and Sunni, great numbers are perfectly ignorant converts, knowing 
nothing beyond the simple formzuda of the faith. In the Panjab, for 
instance, these people follow their local customs of inheritance ; and 
it is perhaps chiefly the action of the law courts that enforces a 
certain respect for the regular law in matters of marriage, divorce, 
minority and bastaidy, otherwise it is not known or respected in 
practice, In a word, the various castes and races in the different 
provinces diverge from one another as much (or more) as the people 
of Scotland do from those of Naples, or the peasantry of Normandy 
from the mountaineers of the Tyrol. 

Common influences there are, which have extended far and wide. 
The Muhammadan conquest, for example, introduced the use of 
Persian or Arabic terms regarding land all over India, and with the 
terms, many practices and principles of Revenue management, And 
certain land-customs and family customs derivable from early Dravi- 
dian and Aryan traditions among Hindus, as well as official titles 
derived from the Rajput State System, may be traced in provinces 
widely separated. But while we shall take note of such wide-spread 
influences, and make the best use of the facts they disclose, we shall 
not be misled into supposing that all Indian peoples are, more or 
less, identical, or their ideas the same. Of the mistaken supposition 
of unity throughout ‘India’ we shall soon meet with practical ex- 
amples: I shall shortly have to explain how the same conditions 
of life have brought about everywhere the aggregation of the culti- 
vating classes into groups, which we call ‘villages,’ but they are not 
all in one form, Yet we find the standard histories of India giving 
general accounts of the ‘Indian Village,’ as if the form described 
was prevalent everywhere, and one general description sufficed for all. 


Amc. Baden-Powell’s investigation of the nature of property 


dn land, of the question of the existence of such property in 
India, and of the claims of the Ruling Power, should prove 





* The term* properly means a cadet or younger son of a noble family, 
then a Wative gentleman in general, It is now commonly employed to 
designate a pleader, attorney, or officg-clerk, . 
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interesting even to the general reader. Both from an economic 
and an ethico-historical point of view, a special interest attaches. 
to his review of the ancient authorities regarding tbe “ King's 
share" of the, produce, which, with respectable sovereigns, 
seems to have varied froma sixth to a twelfth, though we are told 
“Harihar Rái, who was one of the early kings of Bijanagar, 
"e$. D. 1334-47), is said to have divided the grain thus: half, 
including the straw, to the cultivator ; and the remaining half 
was made into three shares, one of which'went to the King, 
one to the overlord, or'proprietor, of the village, and one- 
third to priests and the religious classes; but the latter Ze 
king also took, on the plea that he supported the priests. * " 
Though Mr. Baden-Powell pronounces strongly against the 
theory of proprietary right, he defends the recognition of 
the Zamindars of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis’s Government 
-in the famous Settlement of 1789-93. He says :— 4 
0i 


Let me ask whether it was possible for the English administrat 
to do anything else than acknowledge them ? 

In the first place, I have already explained, in a general way (and 
shall give some further details in the sequel), that some of the 
Zamíndárs were old Rájàs who had a very close connection with: 
the land, and. on whom the people greatly depended. 

In the next place, there was the strong practical argument, that 
every attempt to dispense with the Zamíndárs had been a failure ;. 
injustice had been done,and the Statute of 1784 had insisted on the 
“ancient immunities and privileges’ of the Zamíndárs being respected. 
Al previous experience had shown that it was impossible to dispense 
with their agency.f Even when each enormous district (as it the 
was) had its one European Collector, it would have been quite int 
possible for him to. deal with thousands of detailed holdings ;)- 
much more would this apply before that date, when, as from” j 
there had been only councils or committees for controlling t... .e 
matters—at one time six of them for all the districts included in 
Bengal, Bihár, and what was then Orissa ! 





¥ See this more fully described, and the curious method of calculating 
the produce by a certain multiple of the seed sown, described in Sir T. 
Munros Minute on Kána:a, given in Arbuthnot, p. 61 of vol. i. 

T This is very instructive. In Akbars time, the whole country was- 
divided out into *Sirkárs, and these into parganas, each with.its vigilant 
revenue ámil, and the parganas even had recognized subdivisions under 
petty revenue officers, As long as this system. was kept working by a. 
powerful Government, the revenue was not intercepted, the people were 
not oppressed. 'Lhe moment the Government became too weak to con- 
trol the machinery, the subdivisions disappeared, and then the revenue 
could only be collected. by the agency of great farmers, who undertools. 
to pay a fixed sum fora certain portion of territory, saving the Goverd 
ment the trouble of going into any detail. This was. the system our early 
administrators found already long established.. In the position they were 
placed in, it was utterly impossible for them to bave restored the * Ak- 
barian? method, as we have now restored it in Northern India, The 
'tahsíldárs, and all the host of local officials trained and ablegto carry 
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interesting even to the general reader. Both from an economic 
and an ethico-historical point of view, a special interest attaches 
to his. review of the ancient authorities regarding the “ King's 
share" of the, produce, which, with respectable sovereigns, 
seems to have varied froma sixth to a twelfth, though we are told: 
“Harihar Rái, who was one of the early kings of Bijanagar, 
"A.D. 1334-47), is said to have divided the grain thus: half, 
including the straw, to the cultivator ; and the remaining half 
was made into three shares, one of which*went to the King, 
one to the overlord, or ‘proprietor; of the village, and one- 
third to priests and the religious classes ; but the latter ave 
king also took, on the plea that he supported the priests. * " 
Though Mr. Baden-Powell pronounces strongly against the 
theory of proprietary right, he defends the recognition of 
the Zamindars of Bengal by Lord Cornwallis's Government 
- in the famous Settlement of 1789-93. He says :— 4 
01 


Let me ask whether it was possible for the English administrat 
to do anything else than acknowledge them 2 

In the first place, I have already explained, in a general way (and 
shall give some further details in the sequel), that some of the 
Zamíndárs were old Rájàs who had a very close connection with 
the land, and. on whom the people greatly depended, 

In the next place, there was the strong practical argument, that 
every attempt to dispense with the Zamíndárs had been a failure ;. 
injustice had been done,and the Statute of 1784 had insisted on the 
"ancient immunities and privileges’ of the Zamíndárs being respected.. 
All previous experience had shown that it was impossible to dispense 
with their agency. Even when each enormous district (as it then, 
was) had its one European Collector, it would have been quite int 
possible for him to. deal with thousands of detailed holdings jj^ ^" 
much more would this apply before that date, when, as from-1” , 
there had been only councils or committees for controlling r~ .,.e 
matters—-at one time six of them for all the districts included in 
Bengal, Bihar, and what was then Orissa! 





* See this more fully described, and the curious method of calculating 
the produce by a certain multiple of the seed sown, described in Sir T, 
Munro’s Minute on Kánara, given in Arbuthnot, p. 61. of vol. i. 

fT This is very instructive. In Akbars time, the whole country was. 
divided out into *Sirkárs, and these into parganas, each with.its vigilant 
revenue ámil, and the parganas even had recognized subdivisions under 
petty revenue officers, As long as this system. was kept working by a. 
powerful Government, the revenue was not intercepted, the people were 
not oppressed. 'Lhe moment the Government became too weak to con- 
trol the machinery, the subdivisions disappeared, and then the revenue 
could only be collected. by the agency of great farmers, who undertook 
to pay a fixed sum fora certain portion of territory, saving the Gover 
ment the trouble of going into any detail. This was. the system our early. 
administrators found already long established. In the position they were 
placed in, it was utterly impossible for them to have restored the * Ak- 
barian? method, as we have now restored it in Northern India, The 
trahsíldárs, and all the host of local officials trained and ablegto carry 
out such a system, are the product of a century of British rule, In 1789 
no such persons could have been found. n 
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Against these forcible facts it was of little use to take the opinions 
of experts and historians * as to what were the origin and design, or 
the limitations, of the office of Zamíudár. The ZEeory is probably 
much clearer to us, with all the authorities at hand,than it was ta 
the Collector of 1789; but what he was concerned with was, not the 
true theory of origin, bub the practical position at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

There was no hand-book of ancient law to.guide the Collages in 
understanding the history of landholding, to direct their attention 
to the origin of vZ//ages the units composing the great estates, or to 
explain what those aggregates of cultivators meant, in the light of 
a comparative study of early customs and institutions. Zheir only 
conception of landholding was embodied in the English landlord 
with his tenants, And it is impossible to deny that the Zamíndár 
was more like a landlord than anything else. [ True it was that the 
tenants’ holdings were not valued like English farms, and offered to 
tenants at the consequent rent,to be taken or left at the tenants’ 
pleasure. Even in England tenants had been on farms for genera- 
tions. The superficial differences were not greatér than what differ- 
ences of race and climate would account for; and the deeper but 
minuter differences were unperceived, because land-tenures had not 
been cleared up as they havenow. ‘The Zamíndár was more oppressive 
than an English landlord, therefore measures of protection were 
required for the tenantry: that seemed tlie chief, if not the only 
thing. 

But he thinks that his arguments in favour of the perma- 


mency -of the settlement hardly answered the objections of 
Mr. Shore. | 


The work is illustrated by some excellent maps.. 





9 This was freely done.‘ See the series of questions and answers. 
appended to Mr, Shore’s Minute of 1788. 

T Atany rate he must have appeared to combine the landlord and 
collector in.a fashion which could not explain itself to the Company's 
servants of 1789. , 
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Eb, Játia Bháva, or Our National Feelings. By Rajani 
Kant Gupta. Printed at the Victoria Press. Calcutta. 1298, 
B. E. . 


HE author tries to show that English education has 
made the educated Bengalis devoid of national feeling 
which he thinks is essential for progress and national advance- 
ment. Absence of the propensity for imitation and presence ofa 
feeling of unity are, according to the writer, the qualities 
necessary in a people to preserve intact its national character. 
He asserts that the vice of imitating English dress, manners, 
and habits of eating and drinking without discrimination, 
widely prevails among the ever-increasing English educated 
community in Bengal. A strange practice of using English 
words and phrases while carrying on common conversation in 
Bengali, obtains among not a few. It is also complained that 
ideas and sentiments, peculiarly English, have begun to per- 
meate Bengali literature, and thus to mar its natural beauty 
and simplicity, and, as a consequence, its nationality. 

While agreeing with the author of the well-written brochure 
in much of what he says, we cannot join him in a wholesale 
donouncement of imitation. It is imitation of what is bad 
and degrading, a blind, apish imitation, in which judgment 
plays no part, which is to be carefully eschewed. Man is 
naturally an imitative being, and the propensity of imitation 
is often found to be largely developed in persons who are the 
most impressionable, and therefore, capable of imbibing and 
adopting into their character what strikes them as attractive, 
useful or beneficial. In a sense, it is well for the people of 
Bengal that the power of imitation is strong in them, for, if 
they can make a judicious and wise use of it, they will assuredly 
be the better for it. The impression that whatever is English 
is necessarily good and therefore worthy of imitation is, no doubt, 
a palpable mistake, and, though at one time very prevalent | 
in Bengal. may now be said to be slowly passing away. To the 
Hindu Revivalists who are unquestionably responsible for certain 
serious social mischiefs which their propagandisi is creating, 
belongs, to a considerable extent, the credit of stemming the tide 
of wholesale anglicisation, which at one time threatened to drift 
the higher and the middle classes of Bengal into the sea of 
social confusion and moral degeneracy. 

It is no less surprising than a matfer for regret, that Pundit 
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tajani Kant, who has some reputation as a Bengali author, 
hould be guilty of plagiarism. We observe that he has bor- 
owed, without acknowledgment, not only the sentiments, but 
ven the language of certain passages in theecelebrated work 
ntitled ^ Hindu Dhurmer Shresthaté,? or “The Superiority of 
linduism to other Religions,” by Babu Raj Narain Boge. 
\ comparison of the passages quoted below from Babu“Kaj 
Jarain Bose's work and the Pundit's pamphlet, will show how 
alpable is the pfagiarism. 

The Pundit writes in page 22 of his pamphlet :— 


“stra uff Asaa arty, fasafus gga 
ntas ats, ely wits watefa fen, afe fawfeseata 
M gy facta wie AART IG] wis veru ofa, cae aly 
TAS AAAA) SE! GAR HA wha aaa afato aif, otat 
aca, alee faxtacaa Crece «won fep{ a) elas xsi- 
tiraa moana wert fant ave | ated tafa s£CS 
rares fog 14S faepe ED Ws, wisis ga whe 
mg 


The passage in Babu Raj Narain Bose's work, of which the 
bove is unmistakably a plagiarism, is quoted below :— 


NTRA ACA cata] Soy eA Aa * * 
ee etx ate afacefe Ste fe cow fua cmq Co? 
stawaca fe Ces ARR cate Ae qan «aep webs 
pHa atx wy ifo yen mÍsos RJA? aaa rea 
bas Fee w[W wine giS al atten, tq weise Ung 
say afta! wits Eats Pree feos, soyi afada 
tafia 22-5 GUhRs sux (6 wits fgata wis ae | 
xat fog fofas aff a aafaa? cp ald afg 
rece, ica alfa] 834 1" pp. 56-57. 


The following occurs in p. 22 of Pundit Rajani Kant's 
'amphlet : — 


“fee aa oil waite C ittra cot psu 
sisla cedo “alate ral * * waz ama s20$ 
rreralRe faa gtaet arateatfar wi weer atata 
q wise) faa, venta AIA wafsy ows cere zs 
Sas Giay EXE 1 «tq ally WVaxtcay wea CN 
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«ipe! PX ate atta wizhe fe aao afia? ai 
sla setae SECq a” 


Babu Raj Narain Bose wrote long ago in his book in the 
same strain, and dlmost in the same langu age :— 


eL wp caca cp fang the aata atea tor 
aiet ASS ate afar JAAT wc cute wife 
afal aay S2CA | otras ater fauc atao we suf, 
qiqa fe atatfee wife ae faca e atian arata 
IIa? * 7 px Sat gA IA mg ai” pi 57. 


We shall conclude the notice of the brochure by exposing 
the plagiarism of another passage, In page 24 of Amdder 
Jétea Bháva we read :— 


“arian, rsa, teta, agate, wepat3tz, Ara «al 
Baar age! fy aN Vota sfaca, AFAA wu 
eat wig sitar Bra 331 ate sa fewfacatea 


aula vete facies Scan, Sar Suta sfata &c. ” 
Babu Raj Narain Bose wrote :— 


“fag aix atm atrial, feasts, orate, ayes, 
xatatet, wate, ww aat as wea e8tq1 p. 56. 
— fg WÍCNS acer oo meae] € wodES ott wwe, 


cuc | fog a Gwis agta ECCE RUD ke. ” 
We would refer the reader to the concluding pages of “ Hindu 
Dharmer Shresthaté” to see that some of the sentiments 
expressed therein have been shamelessly plagiarised by the 
author of the pamphlet under notice, in pages from 22 to 26. 


Krishna Bhakti Rasámrita. A Poem in Sanskrit, with a 
‘Bengali translation. By TARAKUMAR KABIRATNA. Printed 
and published by J. N. Banerjea and Son, Banerjea Press. 
Calcutta, 1892. . 

The number of Indians who, in thesé days of English 
education, aim at acquiring a facility in composing in Sanskrit, 
is very limited indeed, and Pundit Tarakumar is one of this. 
small band of Sanskrit authors of the day. "The present worl 
which is published with a Bengali translation in verse, is ? 
long Sanskrit poem, in adoration of Krishna, elucidating 
Krishna-worship. The author does not, however, accept Krishna 
as the mythological hero who was born at Mathura, eand spent 
his youthful days in dalliance with the milk-maids of VrinSabun, 
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nor as the eighth: incarnation of Vishnu, but as God Himself, 
the -Author of. Creation. Ihe Pundit interprets the- term 
Krishna. from its derivative words, KZ: anda, which, accor: 


ing to him, signifying “ existence “ and * all- felicity ” respective- . 


dy go to. make the word * Krishna " mean a Being who egists 
eternally and is all-joyous. But there are various significations’ 
which Sanskrit Jexicographers assign to thisaterm, and the 


Pundit has every right to his own choice. The poem is. 


_composed-in-- the spirit of a devout Hindu, and both in 
"Sentiment and style, gives evidence.of the fine literary powers 

. of the writer and of his religious turn. of mind. As might be 
expected, many doctrines and tenets of Hindu theology - are 
, supported and extolled in the work that can hardly meet with 
e approval of the advanced minds of. modern Bengal, but it 


> th 
h pleasure to see that the author, fias interpreted the hidden. AM 
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Siritual meanings of some popular . Hindu religious ,practices . 


which exist only i in form. among the mass.of H indu. ‘population, 
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Pan ue £i or Manliness: being a' Sketch. of ike: Lite. of^ 


President Garfield. By UMAPADA: Rav. New edition.. Prints: 


. ed: at the B. M; Press. , Calcutta. 1802.. = 


'HEE question is yet undecided, whether it is. possible that the. 


' biographies of great men of foreign.nations can instil thé. 


lessoris their lives teach, ‘into. the- minds. of Bengali ;boys:and . x: 


à youths’ with such forcc.as to-influence their thoughts ‘and actions’ 





i tries, or the United States of America, that it would seem. un- 


reasonable to expect the lives of the worthies of the West, 


io have much'effect on Bengali girls and. boys. But we must 
not blink the -fact that there are some aspects.in the lives of, 


"ind. mould -their career. The ‘political, social and domestic. 
‘conditions in the midst of which Bengali boys: are brought- upr l 
j differ so widely and essentially from those in European counz - 


f the truly grèat, some qualities displayed by them, which are. 


not racial; but universal; not English or French or Americair, 
but human ; ; not peculiar, but general, and, therefore, capable of 


-r 


-race or creed he or she may belong. Viewed in this light, the, 
| biography ofany truly great foreigner might teach wholesome 
= to Bengali students.. James Garfield was a noble-and al- 






"from Log Cabin to WhiteHouse. Babu Umapada Ray has pour- 


"trdyed the career of this great American with a. graphic pen | 


and a spirit*of admiration "which is calculated to inspire the 


imitation and adaptation by every man. or. woman,. to whatever . 


ost peerless example of -perseverance, loftiness of purpose, ho“ 
bsty, and purity of aim and conduct, as he journeyed. heroically: 


| reader With an ardent longing to follow in the hero's footsteps, — . 
The ebook has been, as it deserves to be, introduced. asa text E 


: book into. ver nàcular schools. | 
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sionaries of Serampore. ` The s style of this first Bengalee transla- 
since this translation first appeared, and it was to be expected 


and.it is surprising that it is written in a language which 
d 


| "ungrammatical and unidiomatic; and in many places the sense 
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Mark Libhita Susamtdchar. A. new Bengali version. of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, Published - by the Calcutta 
Auxiliary Bible Society, . Calcutta. 189r. 

'The Bible was first translated into Bengali. by, we believe, 
fWreagrs, Carey and- Marshman, the celebrated Christian Mis- 
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tion of the Old»and New Testaments was altogether of so non- 
descript a character as to excite ‘the laughter: "and derision of : 
every Bengali But it is about three quarters of a century 
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that the more recent versions would be written in fdiomatic 
and correct, if not elegant, Bengali. It is the most -recent ver- E 
sion. of the Gospel according to St. Mark that is under nctice, " 
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"scarcely an improvement upon that of the older translation 
From the beginning to the end the style is quaint, not to sa} 


conveyed differs materially from that of the original i in English, 
while not à few passages are mere jargon, and would prove ; 
Ane unintelligible to the common epi reader. We wish i 


NET are not a. remar kable for their droll Bengalee, but alsog- 
for their unintelligibility to one who may not have read them in *;^ 
the original in English, The 24th, : 2sth and 26th verses ot the 
third d are thus translated : -— 


ater kn aifares st 3 J ata G} J3 ate Aa a 
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. meia ule fers face ataf Bes e 2d gH EU 
ca fara «tfeve rica aL feu STI C za i 

And here is the FENGEHOE of the 24th and 25th verses s of the 5 
chapter :— . E 


“staal cx miter att, cum wir cotxtara Cem en d 
areca, « ifr ime mea watt wis AR 
alts, siats peri aE, «us vate aI, wisis DAN 
site; State stala fae? aug meal XOU 1” | ; 

Pégaler Paglimé. Part 1, Published by JADU “Nagy MU- ; 
KHERJEA. "Mahadevapore. 1298 B. E. "i 


's à smal! volume of religious songs composed in a popular <; | 
a _ Style, The composer is an.idolatrous Hindu; but it is 
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difficult to detect his- "cult in his songs. A refreshing spirit of 
universalism pervades them all. The author's aim,it seems, has 
been to inculcate, some universal moral and spiritual truths i in. the: , 
attractive garb of songs, set to an air very: popular among the 
masses in Lower Bengal: ` The liberal ansectarianism of most 
of the songs in, this book is in harmony with the highest"and 
best spirit of the Hindu Shastras, and. it cannot fail to exert a. 
salutary influence on the Hindu Revivalists o$ the day. 


iban-Chhdyd, or the Shadows of Life. "By. the Author of the 
Life. of John Howard.. Published by UPENDRA NATH Ma- 
ZOOMDAR. 211, Cornwallis Street.. Calcutta. . 


sa collection of séveral well-written essays on religious and 
& - moral topics; The author, who is a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj, deals with his subjects from the stand-point of . a 
heist. * Evolution of Religious Life, ” * Religious Life and 
"Ideal Character, " “Doctrine -and Life" are.’some of the 
themes which the-discusses with some force of argument ` and 
in a lucid style. The chief recommendation of the book is 
absence of bigotry, which should make it interesting even. to 
those DES. do not baong t to ics Brahmo Church, . 


Meghdifa: Translated: from ` the. Sigue by SATYENDRA? 
NATH n cd at. the Victoria ‘Press, Calcutta. 
1208 B. E~ M " 


"His ist isthe’ latest: Berigait translation of one of the celebratéd; 

poems of. Kalidasa, the greatést Sanskrit-poet. Itis a love 
poem, in which a banished Yaksha implores a cloud to convey 
tidings of him to.his wife. ‘The work is one of acknowledged 
poetical power, and there are versions of it in English by H-H, 
Wilson, and in French and German. The peculiar merits, of- 
Mr.S, N. Tagore's Bengali translation, are the easy flow of. 
its versification and the simplicity and elegance of its. style. 
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Surd “Books of ihe East. Translated by various Oriental Scholars and 
Edited by F. Max Müller, ‘Vols: XXX and XXXVII, Oxfor(.; at the 
Clarendon Press, 1892; ` "c Tp c Suas 


nox Te Odyssey of loser. Edited by Arthur .Platt, M.A. Late Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Cambridge: atthe University Press, 1892.- 


Catholic’ Manuals of Philosophy. Generat- Metaphysics. . By John 
Rickaby, S.J, London: Longmans, Green & Col, 1892. ` 


_ Rulersof India. Ranjit Singh: By Sir Lepel ail K.C.S.]. “Oxford: ; 
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` -at the Clarendon Press, 1890, 


Studies tn Mohamtmedanisin, Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter On 

o. dstaim in England. By John j.,Pool (Late of Ca alcutta) Author. of 
- Woman's Influence in the East, and.a Life of Her Majesty the Queen. 
* ‘Empress, for Indian Readers. Westminister : Archibald Constable and ¢ 
~ Company, 24, Parliament Street S.-W. 1892 


Paujerism, a Picture, and Endowment of Old Age, an Argument. By 
Oharlés Booth, London : Macmillan & Co. and New York, 1392. X 0 


-Essays upon sone Controverted Questions: By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
" London : Macmillan. & Co., and New York 1892. 


Zhe Barren Gronna of Nor thern- Canada. By Warburton Pike, London 4 
a Macmilian & Co, and: New York, 1892; * 
‘VeoheHenica. An introduction to Modérn Greek in ie form of Dialogues; 
PEE Specimens.of the Language from the third century B. C, to 
the present day, to which is added an appendix giving examples: of 
« ihe Cypriot Dialect. By Professor Michael Constantinides, translated 
E English in Collaboration with Major-Gen, H. T. Rogers, R E. 
U. London: Macmillan & Co. and ‘New York, 1892. » 


Bureau-of Education, Biological 1 Teaching ginthe Colleges of the United 
- States. By John P. Campbell, A. B., Ph. D. (johns Hopkins) Professor ^ 

af Biology in the University of Georgia. Washington : Government 
Printing “Office, 18gi. > pt eye 

urea. f ‘Education. : Rise and Growth of the.Normal-School Idea im 
the United ‘States. By J. P. Gordy, Professor of Pedagogy in Ohio 
University, at Athens, Ohio, and Author of * Lessons in Psychology.” 
Washington : Government Printing Office, 1891. l 


Bureau of Education. The Fourth: International Prison Congreis, St 
Petersburg, Russia. By C. D. Randall, Official Delegate from the Uni- 
ted States. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1891. 

Bureau of Education. No. zz, History of Higher Education in Michigan. 
By Andrew C, McLaughlin, Assistant Professor of History in the 
University of Michigan. Washington: Government Printing Officer 
x891. ee TE 

Early Poems. (Written in 1879). Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co., 18925 


` Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 


Countries. No. 12, for the twelve months, £st April 1891 to $1st- March 
1892, compared with the corresponding period of the years 1889- go “and 
1890- ox, Office of Superintendent, Gevernment Printing, India, ^ œ 
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| US LIFE OFFICE. tai 


PRAN NAW ASSWRARNOES Leve exceeded p coocoo 2 ES 
Hu annum every year since 1865,—« result maintained uninterruptedly fox: Ee "d 
long a period by no other British Office. : zh zx eT 
BYES IDS have increased $9 per cont. during the last 
ears, and now amount. do BETOR Sa ilions Sterling: 


. THOMAS LANG z 


General Secretar y for india and thes. EL 
4 CounciL House STREET, CALCUTTA. A 
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: : ^ SUITES. 

rawing-room Suites, ready covered in zsthetic stie 

Dining and Be&-room Suites, etc >. lé 

BILLIARD TABLES. -> e 

Bagatelle X bles, Chevals, Card Tables, Jewel ‘Boxe ol E 
Davenports, etc. : 2 


SPEOIALI i TIES; 


German Tapestries, Minton Services; New designe 
Wihatnets and Marble-top ‘Wash-hand Stands, with GE: 
Backs with incised and renascent Carvings, A Pia 
Clothes-Press and Gown-Hanging always ready togii 
with Telescopic Dinning Tables, Chest of Drawers, don 
Writing T Tables, Chevals, Dressing Bur eaus, Sec. 
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di 
Designed and executed in Mocrish, Chinese and other SES 
Orders Solicited. : | 
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